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PEEFACE 


N O apology is needed for the production at the pre- 
sent time of a work on the Buddhism of Tibet, 
or “ Lamaism ” as it has been called, after its priests. 
Notwithstanding the increased attention which in recent 
years has been directed to Buddhism by the speculations 
of Schopenhauer and Hartmann, and the widely felt 
desire for fuller information as to the conditions and 
sources of Eastern religion, there exists no European 
book giving much insight into the jealously guarded 
religion of Tibet, where Buddhism wreathed in romance 
has now its chief stronghold. 

The only treatise on the subject in English, is Emil 
Schlagintweit’s Buddhism in Tibet * published over thirty 
years ago, and now out of print. A work which, however 
admirable with respect to the time of its appearance, was 
admittedly fragmentary, as its author had never been in 
contact with Tibetans. And the only other European 
book on Lamaism, excepting Giorgi’s curious compilation 
of last century,- is Koppen’s Die Lamaische Hierarchic 


^ Leipzig and London, 1863 . Tliat there is no lack of iiiisoelianeons litera- 
ture on Tibet and Lamaism ina^y be seen froin the bibliographical list in the 
appendix ; but it is all of a fragmentary and often conflicting character. 
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tmd Kir^ ‘ published thirty-five years ago, and also a com- 
pilation and out of print. Since the publication of these 
two works much new information has been gained, though 
scattered through more or less inaccessible Russian, 
Oerman, French, and Asiatic journals. And this, com- 
bined with the existing opportunities for a closer study of 
Tibet and its customs, renders a fuller and more syste- 
matic work now possible. 

Some reference seems needed to my special facilities for 
undertaking this task. In addition to having personally 
studied **touthem Buddhism” in Burma and Ceylon ; and 
** northern Buddhism” in Sikhim, Bhutan and Japan; 
and exploring Indian Buddhism in its remains in “the 
Buddhist Holy Land,” and the ethnology of Tibet and its 
border tribes in Sikhim, Asam, and upper Burma ; and 
being one of the few Europeans who have entered the 
territory of the Grand Lama, I have spent several years in 
studying the actualities of Lamaism as explained by its 
priests, at points much nearer Lhasa than any utilized for 
such a purpose, and where I could feel the pulse of the 
Ikcred city itself bi^iing in the large communities of its 
natives, many of whom had left Lhasa only ten or twelve 
days previously. 

On commencing my enquiry I found it necessary to 
learn the language, which is peculiarly difficult, and known 
to very few Europeans. And afterwards, realizing the 
rigid secre(7 maintained by the Lamas in regard to their 
seemiiigly chaotic rites and symbolism, 1 felt compelled to 
purchase a Limaist temple with its fittings ; and prevailed 
. on the officiating priests to explain to me in full detail 
the symbolism and the rites as they proceeded. Perceiv- 
ing how much I was interested, the Lamas were so oblig- 


> BerUn, 1850. 
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ing as to . interpret in my favour a prophetic account 
which exists in their scriptures regarding a Buddhist in- 
carnation in the West. They convinced thejnselves that 
I was a reflex of the Western Buddha, Amitabha, and 
thus they overcame their conscientious scruples, and im- 
parted information freely. With the knowledge thus 
gained, I visited other temples and monasteries critically, 
amplifying my information, and engaging a small staff of 
Lamas in the work of copying manuscripts, and searching 
for texts bearing upon my researches. Enjoying in these 
ways special facilities for penetrating the reserve of 
Tibetan ritual, and obtaining direct from Lhasa and 
Tashi-lhunpo most of the objects and explanatory 
material needed, I have elicited much information on 
Lamaist theory and practice which is altogether new.' 

The present work, while embodying much original 
research, brings to a focus most of the information on 
Lamaism scattered through former publications. And 
bearing in mind the increasing number of general readers 
interested in old world ethics, custom and myth, and in the 
ceaseless effort of the human heart in its insatiable craving 
for a^olute truth ; as well as the more serious students of 
Lamaism amongst orientalists, travellers, missionaries and 
others, I have endeavoured to give a clear insight into 
the structure, prominent features and cults of this system, 
and have relegated to smaller type and footnotes the more 
technical details and references required by specialists. 

The special characteristics of the book are its detailed 
accounts of the external facts and curious symbolism of 
Buddhism, and its analyses of the internal movements 
leading to lAmaism and its sects and cults. It provides 
material culled from hoary Tibetan tradition and explained 
to me by Lamas for elucidating many obscure points in 
primitive Indian Buddhism and its later symbolism. Thus 
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a cltte is supplied to several disputed dpctriiial points of 
fundamental importance, as for example the formula of 
the Causal Nexus. Anft it interprets much of the inter- 
esting Mahayana and Tantrik developments in the latter 
Indian Buddhism of Magadha. 

It attempts to disentangle the early history of lAmaiam 
from the chaotic growth of fable which has invested it. 
With this view the nebulous Tibetan “ history ” so-called 
of the earlier periods has been somewhat critically 
examined in the light afforded by some scholarly Lamas 
and contemporary history; and all fictitious chronicles, 
such as the Mani-kah-*bum, hitherto treated usually as 
historical, are rejected as authoritative for events which 
happened a thousand years before they were written and 
for a time when writing was admittedly unknown in 
Tibet. If, after rejecting these manifestly fictitious 
** histories **' and whatever is supernatural, the residue 
cannot be accepted as altogether trustworthy history, it 
at least affords a fairly probable historical basis, which 
seems consistent and in harmony with known facts and 
unwritten traditidb. 

It will be seen that I consider the founder of Lama- 
ism to be Padma-sambhava — a person to whom previous 
writers are wont to refer in too incidental a manner. 
Indeed, some careful writers' omit all mention of his 
name, although he is considered by the Lamas of all sects 
to be the founder of their order, and by the majority of 
them to be greater and more deserving of worship than 
Buddha himself. 

Most of the chief internal movements of Lamaism are 
now for the first time preseMed in an intelligible and 
Systematic form. Thus, for ^cample, mMpcount of it^ 


* E.g, W. B. 8. Babtoa ia hit JtMw IWw. 
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sects may be compared with that given by Schlagintweit,^ 
to which nothing practically had bemi added.* 

Aa Lamaism lives mainly by the senses and spends its 
strength in sacerdotal functions, it is particularly rich in 
ritual. Special prominence, therefore, has been given to 
its ceremonial, all the more so as ritual preserves many 
iuteresting vestiges of archaic times. My special facilities 
for acquiring such information has enabled me to supply 
details of the principal rites, mystic and other, most of 
which were previously undescribed. Many of these 
exhibit in combination ancient Indian and pre-Buddhist 
Tibetan cults. The higher ritual, as already known, 
invites comparison with much in the Roman Church ; 
and the fuller details now afforded facilitate this com- 
parison and contrast. 

But the bulk of the Lamaist cults comprise much 
deep-rooted devil-worship and sorcery, which I describe 
with come fulness. For Lamaism is only thinly and im- 
perfectly varnished over with Buddhist symbolism, breath 
which the sinister growth of poly-demonist supcfntition 
darkly appears. 

The religious plays and festivals are also described. 
And'^a chapter is added on popular and domestic Lama- 
ism to* show the actual working of the religion in every- 
day life as a system of ethical belief and practice. 

The advantages of the very numerous illustrations — 
about two hundred in number, mostly from originals 
brought from Lhftsa, and from photographs by the author 
—must be obvious.* Mr. Bockhill and Mr. Knight have 
kindly permitted the use of a few of their illustrations. 


^ Op. eii ,9 7Z * Bat sea note on p. 60. 

* ^ few of the drawings are by Mr. A.,D. McCormick from photoffraphe. or 
original objects ; and some have been taken from Oiorgi, Hnc» Pander, andothera 
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A fall index has been provided, also a chronological 
table and bibliography. 

I have to acknowledge the special aid afforded me by 
the learned Tibetan Lama, Padma Chhd Phel ; by that 
venerable scholar the Mongolian L&ma 8he-rab Gya-ts’d ; 
by the f^in-ma lAma, Ur-gyan Gya-ts’6, head of the 
Yang-gang monastery of Sikhim and a noted explorer of 
Tibet ; by Tun-yig Wang-dan and Mr. Dor-je Ts’e-ring ; 
by S’ad-sgra S’ab-pe, one of the Tibetan governors of 
Lhfisa, who supplied some useful information, and a few 
manuscripts; and by Mr. A.W. Paul, when pursuing 

my researches in Sikhim. 

And 1 am deeply indebted to the kind courtesy of 
Professor C. Bendall for much special assistance and 
advice ; and also generally to my friend Dr. Islay 
Muirhead. 

Of previous writers to whose books 1 am specially 
under obligation, foremost must be mentioned Csoma 
Korosi, the enthusiastic Hungarian scholar and pioneer 
of Tibetan studies, who first rendered the Lamaist stores 
of information accessible to Europeans.^ Though to 
Brian Houghton Hodgson, the father of modem critical 
study of Buddhist doctrine, belongs the credit of dis- 
covering* the Indian nature of the bulk of the L&maist 
literature and of procuring the material for the detailed 
analyses by Csoma and Burnouf. My indebtedness to 
Koppen and Schlagintweit has already been mentioned. 


1 Alexander Csoma of Kards, in the Transylvanian circle of Hungary, like 
most of the subsequent writers on LAmoism, studied that system in LadAk. 
After publishing his €hawmair^ and AMyki^ he proceeded to 

Darjiling in the hope of penetrating thence to Tibet, but di^ at Darjiling on 
the 11th April. 1842, a few days after arrival there, where his tomb now bears 
a suitable monument, erected by the Government nt India. For details of his 
life a^ labours, see his biography by Dr. Duka. 

* Aitaiic JtmarekM, xvi., 1828. 
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Jaeschke’s great dictionary is a mine of information on 
technical and doctrinal definitions. The works of GKorgi, 
Vasiliev, Schiefher, Foucaux, Bockhill, EiteU end Pander, 
have also proved most helpful. The Narrative of Travels 
in TU>et by Babu Saratcandra Das, and his translations 
from the vernacular literature, have afforded some use- 
ful details. The Indian Survey reports and Markham’s 
Tibet have been of Mirvice ; and the systematic treatises 
of Professors Bhys Davids, Oldenberg and Beal have 
supplied several useful indications. 

The vastness of this many-sided subject, far beyond the 
scope of individual experience, the backward state of. 
our knowledge on many points, the peculiar difficulties 
that beset the research, and the conditions under which 
the greater part of the book was written — in the scant 
leisure of a busy official life — ^these considerations may, I 
t^ust, excuse the frequent crudeness of treatment, as well 
as any errors which maj^ be present, for I cannot fail to 
have missed the meaning occasionally, though sparing 
no pains to ensure accuracy. But, if my book, not- 
withstanding its shortCDmiagp, proves of real use to 
those seeking information on the Buddhism of Tibet, 
as well as on the later Indian developments of Buddhism, 
and to future workers in these fields, I Shall feel amply 
rewarded for all my labours. 


London, 

Slsf Oetehw, 1894. 


L. Aushnb Waddell. 
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PRONUNCIATION. 


The general reader should remember as a rough rule that in the 
oriental names the vowels are pronounced as ihr German, and the con- 
sonants as in English, except c which is pronounced as ch,’* ft as ng ” 
and ^ as *'ny/* Tn particular, words like Buddha are pronounced as ii 
spelt in English B56d-dha,” ^Skya Muai as ** Bhft-kya M66-nee/’ and 
Karma as ** Kur-ma.” 

The spelling of Tibetan names is peculiarly uncouth and startli^ to 
the English reader. Indeed, many of the names as transcribed from 
the vernacular seem unpronounceable, and the difficulty is not diminidied 
by the spoken form often differing widely from the written, owing chiefly 
to consonants having changed their sound or dropped out of speech 
altogether, the so-called ** silent consonants.'’ ' Thus the Tibetan word 
for the border-country which we, following the Nepalese, call Sikhim is 
spelt *bras-lfahSf and pronounced ** D^n-jong,” and hlera^U is "Ta-shi.” 
When, however, I have found it necessary to give the full form pf these 
names, especially the more important words translated from the Sans- 
krit, in order to recover their original Indian form and meaning, 1 have 
referred them as far as possible to footnotes. 

The transcription of theTibetan letters follows the q^stem adopted by 
Jfaeschke in his Dictionaiy, with the exceptions noted below,* and cor- 
responds closely with the analogous system for Sanslqritic words given 
over the page. The Tibetan pronunciation is spelt phonetically in the 
dialect of LhSsa. 


1 Somewhat analogous to the French Ut patrUnt, 

* The exceptions mainly are those requiring very speeialimd diacritical 
marks, the letters which are there (Jaeschkx’s p. vlii.), pronounced ga 
as a prefix, cAa, nga, the ha in* several forms as the basis for vowels ; these 1 
have rendered by p, eh\ and ’ respectively. In several cases I have spelt words 
according to Csoma’s system, by which the silent consonants are italicised. 
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For the me of readen who are conversant with the Indian alphabets, 
and* qrstem pc^olarlj known in India as the Htinterian,” the 
foUowibg taUe, in the order in which the sounds are phTsiologically 
prodnood an order also followed by the Tibetans — ^will show the 
system of qpelling Sanskritic words, which is here adopted, and which 
it will be observed, is almost identical with that of the widely 

of Monier-Williams and Childers. The different forms 
used in the Tibetan for aspirates and pidato-eibilants are placed within 


bfaekets: — 

(gutUamb) 

k 

kh(k') 

g 

gh 

A 

(iwMsIi) 

c(&) 

oh(oh') 

i 


n 

(offiMi) 

t 

th 

d 

dh 

0 

(dtnMt) 

t 


d 

dh 

n 

(toMoli) 

P 

pMp’) 

b 

bh 

m 

(fwifate itiHli) 

rfltffcmft) 

(tt) 

7 

■ 

(ts*) 

T 

8h(0 

(z 4 e ds) 

r 

■ 

(«’) 

1 



h 


am 



ABBREVIATIONS. 


B. Ac. Ptsbg. ss Bttllatin da la daflae Hist. Phlltol. de rAoadamieda St Paters* 
bourg. 

Bubm. J. s BumouTs Tn^trod, mm BvidiLindieH, 

Bubn. //. ss M Loiki de Ifonne Loe* 
cf. ss confer, compare. 

OsoxA An. ss Gsoma Kdrdsi Aaa/jfft# in Atucetc Reeear^kM, Vol. xz. 

OsoxA Or, ss n n Tibetam Orammar. 

Davids s= Bhys Davids* Bmddkum, 

Daso. = Desgodins’ Xe Tibet, etc. 

Eitu. = Eitel's Handbook of Ckineee BuddhUm, 

Jadsch. D, s= Jaeschke’s TibeUm Didwnary, 

J.A.S,B, ss Jour, of the Asiatic Soc. of Bengal. 

J,R,A,S, = Journal of the Royal Asiatic Soc., London. 

Hodgs. = Hodgson’s Eeeaye bn Lang., Lit., etc. 

IluG = levels in Tgrtarg, TibeU etc., HasUtt’s trans. 

Kowkn =s Koppen’s Lammieehe Hier, 

Mabkkak s Markham’s Tibet. 

Maboo P. 3= Marco Polo, Yule’s editioii. 

O.M. s= Original BHtt. Ethnolog. KonigL Museum fur V51kerkunde Berlin. 
Pandxb 3s Pander’s Hoe Fanekeon, etc. 
pr. ss pronounced. 

Rock. L. = Rockhill’s Land qftke Lamat. 

Rook. B.ss ^ bf Buddha, etc. 

Sabat 9 Saratoaodra Dis. 

8.B.E. s Snored Bookeqftho Bad. 

SexLAo. ss E. Scldagintweit’s Bnddkutn in Tibet. 

Skt. ss Sanskrit. 

SML s Survey of India Report. 

T. ss Tibetan. 

TAba^ss Tdmndtha'e Oeeekiekie, etc., SdiieCner*8 trans. 

Vasil, s Vasiliev’s or Wassiyew^ Der .BmiidAiisiiia 
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T IBET^ the myBtio 
land of the Onuid 
LBma, joint God 
nod King of many mil- 
liona, M still the most 
impenetmUe conntiy in 
the world. Behind 'its 
iqy banders, reared nmnd it by 
Nature heiwl^ and almW nn- 
snmKnmtable^ its priests guard 
i its passes jeahrasly against 
— I.W *««.»• rM). foreigners. 

Europeans have eser 
tered Tibeti M>d nrae for half a oentmy hare reached the 


nsio» TAMo.ua Pia*. 
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sacred city. Of the travellers of later times who have dared to 
enter this dark land, after scaling its frontiers and piercing 



VlHW INTO S.W. Tibit 
( from La Pam. 16,600ft.). 

its passes, and thrusting themselves into its. snow-swept deserts, 
even the most intrepicl have failed to penetrate farther than the 
outskirts of its central province.^ And the information, thus 
perilously gained, has, with the exception of Mr. BockhiU’s, been 


1 Tho few Europoans who have penetrated Central Tibet have mostly been Roman 
missionaries. The first European to reach iihasa seems to have been* Mar Odoric, of 
Pordenne, about 1330 a.d. on his return horn Cathay (CoL Yuip’s Co/Aay md the Hoad 
T/utAir, i., 149, and C. Maukhak’s TtOri; xlvL). Hie capital city of Tibet referred to 
by him with its *M6dan ” or Pope is believed to liave been Lhisa. In 1661 tlie Jesuits 
Albert Dorville and JohSma Gruher visited Lhasa on. their way from China to India. 
In 1706 tho Capuchine fathers Josepho do Asculi and Friinciseo Marie de Toun pene- 
trated to Lhasa from Bengal. In 1716 tlie Jesuit Desideri reached it from Kashmir and 
Ladfik. In 1741 a Capuchine mission under Honcio do la Penna also succeeded in 
getting there, an4 tlie large amount of informaUon ooUected by them supplied Father 
A. Oiorgl with the material for his MjfMotum riMaaasi, published at Rome in 1762. 
The friendly reception accorded this party created hopes of Lhfisa becoming a centre 
for Roman missionaries; and a Vicar ajfOdMuo for Lhisa is stiU nominated and 
appears in the ** AnHaario ppni{/ieio^'' though of course he cannot reside within Tibet. 
In 1811 Lhisa was reached by Manning, af riend of Charles Lamb» and the only English- 
man who seems ever to have got there ; for most authorities are agreed that Moor- 
eroft, despite the story told, to M. Hue, never reached it. But Manning unfortunately 
left only a whimsical diary, scarcely even descriptive of his fascinating adventures. 
The subsequent, and the last, Europeans to reach Lhisa were the Lasarist mission- 
sii^ Hue and Qabet, in 1846. Hue’s entertaining account of his Journey ^ 
knowm He was soon expeUed, and since then CSiina has aided Tibet in opposing 
foreign ingress by strengthening its political and military barriers,, as recent ex- 
plorm: Prejivalsky, Rocl^l, Bonvalot, Bower, Hisa Taylor, etc., have found to their 
eost ; though some are sangoine that the Sikhim Trade Convention of tills year (1894) 
ia ptnbsbly the thin edge of the wedge to qpen up thaeountiy, and tliat at no distant 
date.Tlbet will be prevailed on to relax Its jealous’excliiuiveuess, so that, 'ere 1900, 
even Cook's tourists may visit the Limaist Vatican. 





LAND OF THE EUPBRNAfURAL. 3 


almost entirely geographical, leaving the customs of this forbidden 
land still a field for fiction and romance. 

Thus we are .told that, amidst the solitudes of this ** Land of the 
Supernatural ” repose the spirits of The Masters,” the Mahatmas, 



Captain of. Guard of DoNO'iiyA 
(S.-Weitern Tibet.) 

whose astral bodies slumber in unbroken peace, save when they 
condescend to work some petty miracle in the world below. 

In presenting here the actualities of the cults and customs of 
Tibet; and lifting higher than before the veil which still hides its 
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mysteries from European eyes, the subject may be viewed under 
the following sections: — 

а. HiSTOBiOAt. The chamges in primitive Buddhism leading to 
lAmaisin, and the origins of LSmaism and its sects. 

б. Doctrinal. The metaphysical sources of the doctrine. The 
doctrine and its morality and literature. 

e. Monastic. The Lamaist order. Its curriculum, daily life, 
dress, etc., discipline, hierarchy and incarnateHieities and re- 
embodied saints. . 

d. Buildinos. Monasteries, temples, monuments, and shrines. 

e. Pantheon and Mythology, including saints, images, 
fetishes, and other sacred objects and symbols. 

/. Ritcal and Sorcery, comprising sacerdotal services for the 
laity, astrology, oracles and divination, charms and necromancy. 

g. Festivals and Sacred Plays, with the mystic plays and 
masquerades. 

h. Popular and Domestic Lamaism in every-day life, customs, 
and folk-lore. 

Such an exposition will afford us a fairly full and complete 
survey of one of the most active, and least known, fornis of exist- 
ing Buddhism; and will present incidentally numerous other 
topics of wide and varied human interest. 

. For Ltoaism is, indeed, a microcosm of the growth of religion 
and myth among priiqitive jieople; and in huge degree an object- 
lesson of their advance from barbarism towards civilization. And 
it preserves for us much of the old-world lore and petrified beliefs 
of our Aryan ancestors. 




CHANGES IN PRIMITIVE BUDDHISM LEADING TO 
LIMA ISM. 


Ah ! Confitantine, of liow nmcli ill was tfiiuse, 
Not thy conversion, Imt those rich ilotnains 
That the first wealthy Pope received of tliee.*’> 


H O understand the origin of Lrimaism and its place in th( 
.Buddhist system, we must recall the leading features 
of primitive Buddhism, and 
glance at its growth^ to see 
the i)oint8 at which the strange creeds 
and cults crept in, and the gradual 
crystallization of these into a religion 
differing widely from the parent system, 
and opposed in so many ways to the 
teaching of Buddha. 

No one now doubts the historic 
character of Sfddharta Gautama, or 
Hakya Muni, the founder of Buddhism ; 
though it is clear the canonical ac- 
counts regarding him are. overlaid with 
legend, the fabulous addition of after 
days.* Divested of its embellishment, 
the simple narrative of the Buddha's 
life is strikingly noble and human. 

Some time before the epoch of Alex- 
ander the Great, between the fourth and 
fifth centuries before Christ,^ Prince 
Siddharta appeared in India as an original thinker and tej^her, 
deeply conscious of the degrading thraldom of caste and the 



l^KTA MVKI. 


t Dantb, Pamdim, xx. (Milton’s trails.) 

- Sc^c Chapter v. fur details of the gradual growth of the legends. 
3 See Cliruuological Table, Appendix i. 
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priestly tyranny of- the Briihmans,^ and profoundly impressed with 
the pathos and struggle of Life, and earnest in the search of 
some method of escaping from existence which was clearly in- 
volved with sorrow. 

His touching renunciation of his high estate,^ of his beloved 
wife, and child, and home, to become an ascetic, in order to master 
the secrets of deliverance from sorrow; his unsatisfying search' for 
truth amongst the teachers of his time ; his subsequent austerities 
and severe penance, a much-vaunted means of gaining spiritual in- 
sight ; his retirement into solitude and self-communion ; his last 
struggle and final triumph — latterly represented as a real material 
combat, the so-called Temptation of Buddha”: — 



TsMirrAi ioN of ^kya Muni 
(from A ilxth centuiy Ajanta fresco* after Baj. Mltra). 


** Infernal ffhostoi and hellish Inries round 
Environ’d thee ; some howl’d, some yell’d, some .shriek’d, 

Some bent at thee their fiery darts, while thou 
Sat’st unappall’d in calm and sinless peace ” ; 

> The tndtucn on Vedic ritual, called tiio Jirahmanas, had existed for about tliroo 
centuries previous to linddha’s epoch, according to Max Miillcr’s Chronology {Bxbleri 
LetiwrUf lS01,'p. 08)-rtlie initial dates there given are Ri^ Veda, tenth centuiy b.c. ; 
Brihtnapas, eighth centuiy ; Sfitra sixth, and Ruddliism fifth centuiy ac. 

t The researches of Vasiliev, etc., render it probable that SiddhSrta’s father was 
only a petty lord or chief (ct also OLoaNUBiKi’s Appendix), and tliat ^fikya’s 
pesidmistio view of life may have been forced upon him hy the loss of his territories 
throqgh conquest hy a neighbouring king. 

< If iuoN*8 PmdiH Etyainedf liook Iv 




BUDDffA^S LIFE AND DEATH, 


his reappearance, confident that he had diKcovered the secrets of 
deliverance ; his carrying the good tidings t)f the truth from town 
to town ; his effective protest against the cruel sacrifices of the 
Brahmans, and his relief of much of the suffering inflicted upon 
helpless animals and often human beings, in the name of religion ; 
his death, full of years and honours, and the subsequent 



nuiU}BA’.s Death 

(Irom A Ti^Un picture, after Orilnwedel). 


bqrial of his relics, — all these episodes in Buddha's life, are fhiniliar 
to English readers in the pages of Sir Edwin Arnold’s Light of 
/Ltictt und other works. 

His system, which arose as a revolt against the one-sided de- 
velopment of contemporary religion and ethics, the caste-debase- 
ment of man and the materializing of God, took the form, as 
we shall see, of an agnostic idealism, which threw away ritual 
and sacerdotalism altogether. 

Its tolerant creed of universal benevolence, quickened by the 
bright example of a pure and noble life, appealed to the feelings 
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0HANQR8 m PRIMITIVE BUDDHISM. 


of the people with irresistible force and directnessi and soon 
gained for the new religion many converts in the Ganges Valley. 

And it gradually gathered a brotherhood of monks, which after 
Buddha’s death b^me subject to a succession of Patriarchs,” ' 
who, however, possessed little or no centralized hierarchal po\^er, 
nor, had at least the earlier of them, any fixed abode. 

About 250 B.G. it was vigorously propagated by the great 
Emperor Asoka, the Constantine of Buddhism, who, adopting it 
as his State-religion, zealously spread it throughout his own vast 
empire, and sent many missionaries into the adjoining lands to 
diflfuse the faith. Thus was it transported to Burma, ^ Siam, 
Ceylon, and other islands on the south, to Nepal^ and the countries 
to the north of India, Kashmir, Bactria, Afghanistan, etc. 

In 61 A.D. it spread to China,^ and through China, to Corea, and, 


1 The sreatest of all Buddha’s disciples, Siriputra and IfaudgalyaySna, who from 
their prominence in tlio spstem seem to have contributed materially to its success, 
having died before their master, the Arst of the patriarchs was the senior surviving 
disciple, Mahftka^yapa. As several of these Patria^hs are intimately associated 
with the L&maiat dhVolopments, 1 sub}dn a list of tlieir names, taken from the 
Tibetan canon and TAranitha’s history, supplemented by some dates from modern 
sources. After Nagirjuna, tlie thirteenth (or according to some tlie fourteenth) 
patriarch, the succession is uncertain. 


List of thb Patbiabchs. 


1. MahAksfyapa, Buddha’s senior 
disciple. ^ 

3. Ananda, Buddha’s cousin and 

favoi^te attendant. 

8. 9<^pAvAsu. 

4. Upagupta, the spiritual adviser 

of Afoka; 280 B.C.’ 

5. Dhritaka. 

6. Micchaka or Bibhakala. 

7. Buddhananda. 

8. Buddhamitra (s ? Vasumitra, re- 

ferred to as president of Kan- 
ishka’s Council). 

9. PArfva, contemporary of Kanishka, 

eirea 78 A.i>. 

10. Supayata (?or Pupyayasas). 

11. Afvaghosha, also contemporary of 

Kanishka, cirm 100 Avb. 


13. Ma 9 ipa]a(Kapimala). 

18. NAgArjuna, circa 160 a.d. 

14. Dova or KAnadeva. 

16. RAhulata (?). 

16. SaAghfinandi. 

17. Saiikhayaveto (?) 

18. KumArada. 

19. Jayata. 

20. Vasubandhn, circa 400 a.d. 

21. Manura. 

32. Haklenayafas. 

28. Sinhalaputra. 

34. Vafasuta. 

26. Pupyamitra. 

26. PraJAAtAra. 

27. Bodhidliarma, who visited China 

by sea in 626 A.n. 


• By SosTA and Uttabo (AfoAamHio, p. 71). 

a Bochafan-Habilton ( Acet , of ITtpat, p. 190) gives date of introduction as a.d. 88 ; 
Hffobably this was its re-introduction. ^ 

* During the reign of the Emperor Ming Ti. Bual (Bodd. ta Ctuia, p. 58) gives 

A.n. 
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in the sixth century A.o.,to Japan, taking strong hold on all of the 
people of these countries, though they were very different from 
those among whom it arose, and exerting on all the wilder tribes 
among them a very sensible civilizing influence. It is believed to 
have established itself at Alexandria.^ And it penetrated to 
Europe, where the early Christians had to pay tribute to the 
Tartar Buddhist Lords of the Golden Horde; and lo the present 
day it still survives in European Knssia among the Kalmaks on 
the Volga, who are professed Buddhists of the LTimaist order. 

Tibet, at the beginning of the seventh century, though now 
surrounded by Buddhist countries, knew nothing of that religion, 
and was still buried in barbaric darkness. Not until about the 
year 640 a.d. did it first receive its Buddhism, and through it 
some beginnings of civilization among its people. 

But here it is necessary to refer to the changes in Form which 
Buddhism meanwhile had undergone in India. 

Buddha, as the central figure of the system, soon became invested 
with supernatural and legendary attributes. And as the religion 
extended its range and influence, and enjoyed princely patronage 
and ease, it became more metaphysical and ritualistic, so that 
heresies and discords constantly cropped up, tending to schisms, 
for the suppression of which it was found necessary to hold great 
councils. 

Of these councils the one held at Jalandhar, in Northern India, 
towards the end of the first century A.D., under the auspices of the 
Scythian King Kanishka, of Northern India, was epoch-making, 
for it established a- permanent 'schism into what European writers 
have termed the ** Northern ” and “ Southern ” Schools : the 
Southern being now represented by Ceylon, Burma, and Siam ; 
and the Northern by Tibet,- Sikhim, Bhotan, Nepal, Ladftk, 
China, Mougolia, Tartary, and Japan. This division, however, 
it must be remembered, is unknown to the Buddhists them- 
selves, and is only useful to denote in a rough sort of way the 
relatively primitive as distinguished from the developed or mixed 
forms of the fiiith, with especial reference to their present-day 
distribution. 


1 Tho M&hdtanto (Tqbnooh's ed., p. 171) notes that 80,000 Bhikshus, or Buddhist 
monks, came from ^ Alasadda,” oonsi^rcd to be Alexandria. 
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OBANQ^ IN FBIMITIVB BUDDHiaM. 


The point of divergenoe of'theee so-called **NQrthem” and 
** Southern” Schools was the theistic Maha/yd/na doctrine, which 
substituted for the agnostic idealism and simple morality of 
Buddha, a speculative theistic. system with a mysticism ‘of sophis- 
tic nihilism in the background. Primitive Buddhism practically 
confiued its salvation to a select few ; but 'the MabSyfina extended 
salvation to the entire universe. Th^, from its large capacity as 
a " Vehicle ” for easy, speedy, and certain attainment of the state 
of a Bodhisat or potential Buddha, and conveyance across the sea 
of life (tamsdra) to NirvS^a, the haven of the Buddhists, its 
adherents called it ‘*The Great Vehicle” ox Mahdy&no , while 
they contemptuously called the system of the others — ^the Primi- 
tive Buddhists, who did not join this innovation — “ The Little, 
or Imperfect Vehicle,” the Hinayoflua* which could cany so 
few to NirvS^a, and which they alleged was only fit for low 
intellects. 

This doctrinal division into the MahSy&na and HinaySna, how- 
ever, does not quite coincide with the distinction into the so-called 
Northern and Southern Schools ; for the Southern School Aows 
a oonsidemble leavening with MahfiySna principles,* and Indian 
buddhism during its most popular period was very largely of the 
MahSySna type. 

Who the real autiior of the MahSy&na was is not yet known. 
The dqcl;rine seems to have devel(^d within the MabS-sa^hika 
or ** Great Congregatmn ” — a heretical sect which arose among 
the monks of VaisSli, one hundred years after Buddha’s death, 
and at the cotmcil named after that place.* A^vaghosba, who 
appears to have lived about, the latter end of the first century a.d., 
fs credited with the autlmrship of a work entitled On raiaing 
Faith in ifu Uahdydna.‘ But its,chief expounder and developer 
was NSgBijuna, who was probably a pupil of Afvaghosha, as he 

1 The word Tdna (Tib., ek*4n-po) or ** Vehicle” is parallel to the Pletonic 

lIXMiKW M noted by Bbal in Chlma, p, 19#. 

t Tib., dman/^ 

• Cf.HiuiN TatAKo’e 3i^yu~Ei (fiiAL’a), IL, p. 188; EiraL,p. 90; DiUBiiAPiLA in 
MaMhodki Jour., 1892; Taw Sein Kb, M. AnUquarp, June, 1899. 

4 The orthodox membenof this council formed the sect call^ dMamru or ”eld(Brs.” 

B He also pnrote a biography of Buddha, entitled Etiddka^CiirUa EdvjfOf translated 
by Gowbll, in S.BJB. It clc^y resembles the Lalita Vistara, and a similar leplc 
was brought to China as early as 70 A.p.(BaAL*sai»)ieBeBiNMAifm,p. 99V Heisalso 
^edited with the authorship of a derer confutation of Brihmaaism, whidi was latterly 
entitled Vajra Sdei (cf. Hodos., ill>$ 197)< 
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followed the saocessor of the latter in the patriarchate. He oonld 
not, however, have taken any active part in Khnishka’s Conndl, 
as the TAmM bdieve. Indeed, it is doubtful even whether he had 
then been bom.^ 

NSgSijuna claimed and secured orthodoxy for the MahSySna 
doctrine by producing an apocalyptic treatise which he attributed 
to 9&kya Muni, entitled the 
Prajndr-pdrcmitd, or ** the 
means of arriving at the other 
side of wisdom,” a treatise 
which he alleged the Buddha 
had himself composed, and 
had hid away in the custody 
of the N&ga demigods until 
men were sufficiently enlight- 
ened to comprehend so ab- 
struse a system. And, as his 
method claims to be a com- 
promise between the extreme 
views then held on the nature 
of Nirvfi^a, it was named the 
Mddhyomika,ot the syttem ** of the Middle PathT”* 

This Mah&ySna doctrine was essentially a sophistic nihilism ; 
and under it the goal NirvSpa, or rather Pari-Nirvl^a, while 
ceasing to be extinction of Life, was considered a mystical state 
which admitted of no definition. By developing the supernatural 
side of Buddhism and its objective symbolism, by rendering its 


> N8gb]uii»(T., kLu-grttbk)ai>pesn to belong to the second century A.B. Hewass 
naUve of Vidarbha (Berar) and a monk of Nilanda,tfae headquarters of sereral of 
the later patriarchs. He is credited bjr the LSmas 1882| lU) with haflng 

erected the stone railing round the great Gandh(da Temple of “Budh OSya*" though 
the style of the lithio inscriptions on these rails would place their date eariier. 
For a Uogtaphlcal note fimm the Tibetan by H. WsNsn, see J. Pali Taet Sdc^ 
1886, p. 1, also by Sanar, M, pp. 1 and lU. TIm Temacular history of 

KasIwnTr (BSiatiranginl) makes him a contemporary and dbief monk of KsnlSUta’s 
saocessor, Abhimanyu. (cf. also Eim, p. 108 ; Scn^ SI, 8014 : K^., U., 14 ; 
0.11, 107, 3: Csona, Or..zU., 188). 

* It seems to have bsM a common {omotice tor sectaries to call their own system 
this title, implying that it only was Um true at reamnable bdief. 96tya Mnid 
also called his system "the IQddle Fath” (Oanoe, p. 47), claiming in his defence of 
truth to awdd the two entrames of.supwstiUon on the oneside,aadworldliiieas or 
tnOdelity on the other. Comp, the Via rntHa of the AngHesn Oxford movement 



NAalBJiwA. 
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CHANGES IN PRIMITIVE BUDDHISM. 


salvation more accessible and universal, and by substituting good 
words for the good deeds of the earlier Buddhists, the MahSySna 
appealed more powerfully to the multitude and 'Secured r^y 
popularity. 

About the end of the first century of our era, then, Kanishha’s 
Council afiSrmed the superiority of the MahSyana system, and 
published in the Sanskrit language inflated versions of the Bud- 
dhist Canon, from sources for the most part independent of the 
PSli versions of the southern Buddhists, though ezhihiting a re- 
markable agreement with them.^ 

And this new doctrine supported by Kaniahka, who almost 
rivalled Asoka in his Buddhist zeal and munificence, became 
a dominant form of Buddhism throughout the greater part of 
India; and it was the form which first .i>enetrated, it would seem, 
to China and Northern Asia. 

Its idealization of Buddha and his attributes led to the creation 
of metaphysical Buddhas and celestial Bodhisats, actively willing 
and able to save, and to the introduction of innumemble demons 
and deities as objects of worship, with their attendant idolatry and 

sacerdotalism, . both of 
which departures Buddha 
had expressly condemned. 
The gradual growth of 
myth and legend, and of 
the various theistic de- 
velopments which now 
set in, are sketched in 
detail in another chapter. 

As early as about the 
first centtuy A.D., Buddha 
is made to be existent 
from all eternity And 
frithout beginning 
And one of tiie eariieat 
forms given to tiie great- 

_ est of these metaphysical 

(liht.saSiiiaMod.hoMiiigtiMBoiikofWMM Buddbas— Amitftbha, the 

•aa«W^thtSiroi4«fKaMrMfi). 

* Spireral of tiM Phtimo uid JapsaoM So tl pSatos sn teaaslated Ciom the FU 
Bauli AhU. Ai (aaia,> 6) sad aHio a fsw THmIu (of. vtt.). 
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—evidently incorporated a Sun-myth, as was indeed to be ex- 
pected where the chief patrons of this early Mahayana Buddhism, 
the Scythians and Indo-Persians, were a race of Sun-worshippers. 

The worship of Buddha’s own image seems to date from this 
period, the first century of our era, and about four or five 
centuries after Buddha’s death ; ^ and it was followed by a variety 
of polytheistic forma, the creation of which was probably facili- 
tated by the Grecian Art influences then prevalent in Northern 
India.^ . Different forms ^ 

of Buddha’s image, origin- Afun 

ally intended to represent ^ 

different epochs in his life, 
were afterwards idealized 
into various Celestial Bud- 
dhas, from whom the hu- 
man Buddhas were held 
to be derived as material 
reflexes. 

About 500 A.D.* arose 
the next great develop- 
ment in Indian Buddhism 
with the importation into 
it of the pantheistic cult 
of Yoga,* or the ecstatic 
union of the individual 
with the Universal Spirit, 
a cult which had been in- 
troduced into Hinduism 
by Patanjali about 1 50 b.g. 

Buddha himself had attached much importance to the practice of 



VAJKA-PAlill 

(the WIelder of th« Thunderbolt )« 


1 Cf. statue of Buddha found at ^ravosti, Cunninomam's Slupa of Barhvt, p. vii. Bo 
also in Cliristiaalty. Archdeacon Farrar, in his recent lecture on “ The Development of 
Christian Art,” states that for three centuries there were no pictures'of Christ, but 
only symbols, sudi as the ftsh, the lamb, the ddve. The catacombs of St Callistuf 
contained the ^Srat picture of Oiriat, the date being 818. Not oven a cross existed 
in the early catacombs, and still less a cnidflx. The eighth century saw the first picture 
of the dead Christ. Rabulas in 888 first depicted the crucifixion in a Syriac Gospel 

* Bmvo^b Ormeo-Rfmum 4i|8.oii ( X t ^tk eligasf AastriU /adta,/. A.ALB., 58 slwg., 1889, 
GnbifWiDiL’i Soddk, Jfvntt. 

* The date of the author of tl^ innovation, Asafiga, thstbrother of Vasubandhu, 
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abstiBot meditation amongst his followers; and snoh jHtactices 
under the mystioid and later theistio developments of his system, 
readily led to the adt^on of the BrShmanicid colt of Yoga, 
which was grafted on to the theistio BfahSyftna by Asafigs, a 
Bnddhist monk of GandhSrS (Peshawar), in Northern India. 
Those who mastered this system were ^ed Yogdcwrya Bud- 
dhists. 

The YogftcSiya my^ism seems to have leavened the mass of 
Uie MahSyina foBowers, and even, some also of the HinaySna; for 



BiMtaoMiMumk 

(•OtattalMUHt). 


distinct traces of Yoga are to be 
found in modem Burmese and 
Ceylonese Buddhism. And this 
Yoga parasite, containing within 
itself the germs of Tantiism, 
seized strong hold of its host 
and soon developed its monster 
outgrowths, which crushed and 
cankered mos£ of the little life 
of purely Bnddhist stock yet 
left in the MahSyina. 

Abont the end of the sixth 
century A.D., Tmtrigm or ^ivaic 
mysticism, with its worship of 
female energies, sponses of the. 
Hindu god 9iva, began to tinge 
both Buddhism and Hinduism. 
Consorts were allotted to the 
several Celestial Bodhisats and 
most of the other gods and de- 
mons, and most of them were 
given forms wild and terrible, 
and oftmi mpnstrous, according 
to the supposad moods of each 
divinity at different times. And 
as these goddesses and fiendesses 


(hi twaBlMthpaMsnh,liM not jat tMsaftndwUhaaypnelsiao. Itssu i 
atMutan batiNMi 4W aa. sad 6W a».— O f. Vasr., A. p. T8; Scamiiirt 
W| d< fa til * Atom Maaft aa Nk ST. 10^ U4. 


itobe 

Ma., 
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were beatowen of aopeniatanl power, aod were e^peoiaUly 
lignaat, they were e^edally worshipped. 

- By the middle of the seventh oentniy aji., India oootained 
niany images of Divine Boddhas and Bodhisats with their femals 
energies and other Buddhist gods and demons, as we know 
fiKHU. Hinen Tsiang's narrative and the lithic remains in India; * 
and the growth of myth and ceremony had invested the 
dominant form of Indian Buddhism with organised litanies and 
full ritual. 


Such was the distorted form of Buddhism introducMl into Tibet 


about 640 ‘A.d. ; and during the three or four succeeding oenturies 
Indian Buddhism became still more debased. Its mysticism 
became a silly mummery of unmeaning jargrai and ** magic 
oiioles,” dignified by the title of MamJtrayama or **The Spell* 


Vehicle”; and- this - so-called 
** esoteric,” but {woperly ‘‘exoteric,” 
cult WHS given a reqiectable an- 
tiquity by alleging that its real 
founder was NSgfiijuna, who had 
'received it from the Celestial Buddha 
Vairocana through the divfoe Bod- 
hisat Vajrasattva at “ the iron tower ” 
in Southern India. 

In the tenth century A.D.,* the 
Tsntrik phase devdoped in Northern 
India, Kashmir, and Nepal, into the 
monstrous and polydemonist doc- 
trine, the Kfilac&kra,* with its de- 
moniacal Buddhas, which incor- 
porated the MantrftySna practices, 
and called itself the Fq^ro-ydna, 
or ' “ The Thunderbolt-Vehicle,” and 
its followers were named Fq^rd- 



earyoy or “ Followers of the-Thunderbolt.” 


1 See my arUde on Uren, /.AAB*, WU and oa ImUen Buddhiet OilC» eto^ In 
• AimmaA MS AJB. (Okma» A. 188 ). 

It ie Moribed Co the febu- 

loiie ooimtiy of Sambbela (T., De-Joh) to the North of IndU, a mythical coimtiy prolh 
•Uy founded upon the Northm land of St Padm»egeihbrwh to wit Udylnas 
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In these declining days of Indian Buddhism, when its spiritual 
and regenerating influences were almost dead, the Muhammadan 
invasion swept over India, in the latter end of the twelfth century 
A.D., and effectually stamped Buddhism out of the country. The 
fanatical idol-hating Afghan soldiery* especially attacked the 
Buddhist monasteries, with their teeming idols, and they mas- 



Nauo 

(au IiKlian Buddhiat VAji-Hcirya Monk of the Eleventh Century a.d.}. 

sacmJ t he monks wliolesale;' and as the Buddhist religion, un- 
like t he more dornestie Bnlhinanism, is dependent on its priests 
and monks for its vitality, it soon disajipeared in the absence of 
these latter. It lingered only for a short time longer in the more 
remote parts of the peninsula, to which the fiercely fanatical 
i oiild not readily penetrate.^ 

But it lias now heen extinct in India for several centuries, 
leaving, however, all over that country, a legacy of gorgeous 
architectural remains and inonuments of decorative art, and its 


' Spp artii Ic by in J.A.S.li., Ixvi., 1892, p. 20 tl 9tq.^ illustrating this fanaticism 
and massacre with reference hi Magadha and Asain. 

- TalDiqat-i-iVihirit Kluot’s trans.rii«t 306, etc. . 

i Turauattia say.^ it still existed in Bengal till the middle of the fifteenth century a.o., 
under the “ Chagala ” Kaja, whose kingdom extended to Delhi and who was converted 
Ui Buddhism by his wife. Ho died in 1448 a.d., and Prof. Bendall finds (Cat. Buddh. Skt. 
MSS. intr. p. iv) that Buddhist MSS. were copied in Bengal up to the middle of the 
fifteenth century, namely, to 1446. Cf. also his note in New Ser, xx., 552, and 

mine in J.A.S !i. (Proc.), February, 1893. 
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living effect u^jon its apparent offshoot Jainism, and upon Brah- 
manism, which it profoundly influenced for good. 

Although the form of Buddhism prevalent in Tibet, and which 
has been called after its priests Lamaism,” is mainly that of 
the mystical type, the Vajra-yiina, curiously incorporated with 
Tibetan mythology and spirit-worship, still it preserves there, 
as we shall see, much of the loftier philosophy and ethics of the 
system taught by Buddha himself. And the Lamas have the keys 
to unlock the meaning of much of Buddha’s doctrine, which has 
been almost inacessible to Europeans. 





SOMK LAMA-FRIKSm 


III. 

RISE, DEVELOPMENT, AND SPREAD OF LAMAISM. 

[BET emerges from barbaric darkness only with the 
dawn of its Buddhism, in the seventh century of our 
era. 

Tibetan history, such as there is — and there is 
none at all before its Buddhist era, nor little worthy of the 
name- till about the eleventh century a.d. — is fairly clear on the 



■ ' ^ i From a pliotograph by Mr. lloffmaiiu. 
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point that previous to King Sroh Tsan Gampo’s marriage in 
638-641 A.D., Buddhism was quite unknown in Tibet.^ And it 
is also fairly clear on the point that Lamaism did not arise till 
a century later than this epoch. 

Up till the seventh century Tibet was inaccessible even to the 
Chinese. The Tibetans of this prehistoric period aifi seen, from 
the few glim])ses that we have of them in Chinese history abuut 
the end of the sixth century,® to have been rapacious savages 
and reputed cannibals, without a written language,® and followers 
of an animistic and devil-dancing or Shamanist religion, the Bow, 
resembling in many ways the Taoism of China. 

Early in the seventh century, when Muhammad Mahomet ”) 


1 The liistorians so-callcd of Tibet wrote mostly inflated lH)ml)aBt,*almost valueless 
fur historical purposes. As the currt^fit accounts of the rise of lluddliisni in Tibet am 
so overloaded with K‘gend, and often incun8istcnt» 1 have endeavoured to sift out the 
more positive data from the mass of less trustworthy materials. I have hniked into 
the more di.spiit(Ml historical points in the Tilietaii originals, and, assisted by the 
living traditiotis of the Liimiis, and the translation.s providtul by Jlockhill and Hnshell 
especially, but also by Schlagintweit, Sarat, and others, I feel tolerably confident that 
as regards the (piestiona of the mode and date of the introduction of buddhism into 
Tibet, and the founding of Lamaism, the opinions now cxpri^ssed arc in the main 
correct. 

'L'lie .accounts of the alleged Ihnldhist events in prehistoric Tibet given in the 
Mani-Kdh *hum^ fJi/al-rahs^ and other legendary books, are clearly clumsy Actions. 
Kolliming the example of ihirnui and other Huddhist nations (cf. Hiuen Tsiang, 
Julien's traas., i., 170 ; ii., 107, <'tc.) wlio claim for their King an ancestry from the 
Sakya stock, we find the Lamas foisting u{Mm their King a similar descent. A 
mythical exited prince, named gNtUi-ICri-bTmn-pOf alleged to be the son of King 
brasenjit, Uuddlia's first royal patmii, and a member of the Licchavi Viranch of 
the ^ukya tribe, is made to enter Tibet in the fifth century b.c. as the progenitor 
of a millennium of Sroh Tsan Uampo’s ancestors ; and an absurd story is invented 
to .‘iccount for the etymology of his name, which means “the back cliair”; while 
the Tibetan people are given as progenitors a monkey (“ lliluniaiidju,*' evidently in- 
tended for Hanumatiji, the Hindu monkey god, cf. liocK., LL., 355) sent by Avalo- 
kitc^wara and a rakshasi flendoss. Again, in the year 331 a.d., there fell from heaven 
several sacred objects (conf. Rock., /i., p, 210), including the Om wani formula, 
which in reality was not invented till many hundred (probably a thousand) years 
later. And similarly the subsequent appearance of five foreigners before a King, said 
to have been named T’o-t'ori S'yan-tsan, in order to declare the sacred nature of the 
above symbols, without^ however ^ explaining them, so that the pt'ople continued in 
ignorance of their meaning. And it only tends still further to obscure the points 
at issue to imiiort into the question, as Lassen does {Ind. AH.^ ii., 1072), the alleged 
erection on Mt. Kailas, in 137 n.c., of a tcm|)orary Buddhist monastery, for such a 
monastery iiiu.it have belonged to Kashmir Buddhism, and could have nothing to do 
with Tibet. 

* BesifELL, /oc. eit.. p. 4.3.'). 

Thry u.sed kriotched wood and knotted cords (Remusat s Jlmarchtff p. 364). 

C2 
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was faunding his religion in Arabia^ there arose in Tibet a warlike 
king, who established his authority over the other wild clans of 
central Tibet, and latterly his sod, Sroh Tsan G-ampo,^ harassed the 
western borders of China ; so that the Chinese Emperor T’aitsung, 
of the T’ang Dynasty, was glad to come to terms with this young 
prince, known to the Chinese as Ch’itsung-luntsan, and gave him 
in 641 A.D.* the Princess * Wench’eng, of the imperial house, in 
marriage/ 

Two years previously Sroh Tsan Q-ampo had married Bhrikul;i, 
a daughter of the Nepal King, Ainsuvarman ; ^ and both of 
these wives being bigoted Buddhists, they speedily effected 
the conversion of their young husband, who was then, according 


1 Called also, prior to his accession (says HocKHiLL,-/>t/e, p- 211) Khri-ldati Sroh- 
btsan (in Chinese, Ki-tsimg lun-tsan). His father, g*Nain-ri Sroh-tsan, and his an- 
cestors had their headquarters at Yar-luh, or the Upper Valley,” below the Yar- 
Iha sam-po, a mountain on the southern confines of Tibet, near the Uhotan fk’ontier. 
The Yar-luii river flows northwards into the Tsang-po, below Lhasa and near Sainy(>. 
This Yar-luii is to be distinguished from that of the same name in the Kham prr)- 
vince, east of llathang, and a tributary of the Yangtso Kiang. The chronology by 
lUi-ton (I'am-c'ad K*an-po) is considered the most reliable, and 8uin-pa K*aii-po 
accepted it in preference to the Baidyur Kar-po, composed by tlie Dalai Lima's orders, 
by De-Srid San-gyas Cya-mts'o, in 1686. According to Bu-ton, the date of Sron Tsan 
Oampo's birth was 617 a.d. (which agrees with that given by the Mongol historian, 
i^asnaiig Setzen), and he built the palace Pho-daii-Marpo on the Lhasa hill when 
aged nineteen, and the Lhasa Temple when aged twenty-three. He married the 
('hinese princess when he was aged nineteen, and he died aged eighty-two. The. 
Chinese records, translated by Bushell, make him die early. Csoma's date of 627 
((/mmnmr, p. 183) for his birth appears to lie a clerical error for 617. His first 
mission to China was in 634 (Bushell, J.R.A.S.f New Ser., xii., p. 440). 

2 According to Chinese annals (Bushell, 435), the Tibetan date for the marriage is 
639 (C., fi/., p. 183), that is, two years after his marriage with the Nepalese princess. 

5 Kong-jo = “ princess ” in Chinese. 

* The Tibetan tradition has it that there were three other suitors for this princess's 
liand, namely, the three greatest kings they knew of outside China, the Kings of Mag- 
adha,of Persia (f7Vry-A^),and of the Hor (Turjti) tribes. See also * Hodgson's JSm. and 
Rockhill’s Rt 213 ; Csoma’s Or,, 196 ; Bodhimur, 388. 

* Amfuvarman, or ** Glowing Armour,” is mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang (Beal's Ed. 

ii., p. 81) as reigning about 637, and he appears as a grantee in Fleet's Oorjnu 
Inucrn. Ind, (iii., p. 190) in several inscriptions ranging from 686 to 650 A.D., from 
which it appears that he was of the Th&kurl dynasty and a feudatory of King of 
Harshavardhana of Kanauj, and on the death of the latter seems to have become 
independent. The inscriptions show that devi was a title of his royal ladies, and his 
635 A.D. inscription recording a gift to Ills nephew, a iwimin (an officer), renders it prob- 
able that ho had then an adult daughter. One of his inscriptions relates to Sivaist 
lingas, but none are expressedly Buddhist. The inscription of 635 was discoveii'd by 
C. ilKNDALL, and published in Ind. A at. for 1885, and in his Jnm'ufij, pp. 13 ami 73. Cf. 
also /wrf. Aa,i., i.x., 170, and his description of coins in XviUhr. drr 
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to Tibetan annals, only about sixteen years of age,^ and who, 
under their advice, sent to India, Nepal, and China for Buddhist 
books and teachers.^ 

It seems a perversion of the real order of events to state, as is 
usually done in European books, that Sron Tsan Gampo first adoj^ted 
Buddhism, and then married two Buddhist wives. Even the 
vernacular chronicle,* which presents the subject irf its most 
flattering form, puts into the mouth of Sroii Tsan Gainpo, when 
he sues for the hand of his first wife, the Nepalese princess, the 
following words : “ I, the King of barbarous^ Tibet, do nof- practise 
the ten virtues, but should you be pleased to bestow on me your 
daughter, and wish me to have the Law,^ I shall jwactise the ten 
virtues with a five-thousand-fold body . . , though 1 have 

not the arts ... if you so desire ... I shall build 5,000 
temples.” Again, the more reliable Chinese history records that 
the princess said there is no religion in Tibet”; and the 
glimpse got of Sroi\ Tsan in Chinese history shows liim actively 
engaged throughout his life in the very un-Buddhist pursuit of 
bloody wars with neighbouring states. 

The messenger sent by this Tibetan king to India, at the 
instance of his wives, to bring Buddhist books was called Thon- 
mi Sam-bhota,® The exact date of his departure and return are un- 
certain,^ and although his Indian visit seems to have been within 
the period covered by Hiuen Tsiang’s account, this history makes 
no mention even of the country of Tibet. After a stay in India" 
of several years, during which Sam-bhota studied under the 


> The Gyid^raha Sef-frai AIf.toA states that S. was agrd sixtef'n on liis marriage 
with the Nepalese priacess, who was then aged eighteen, and t hree years later he 
built his Pho-dah-Marpo Palace on the Red Hill at Lhasa. 

* The monks who oamc to Tibet during Sroii Tsan tJampo’H reign wen; Ku.snra 

(? Kumara) and Sankara Rrahm.''.*; . » linlia; Sila Mafiju, from Nepal; Hwa- 

Hhaiig Maha»t8*e, from China, and (K.St*ui.Ai}T., iiyahrnhs, p. 49) Tabula and (iaiiuta, 
from Kashmir. 

3 Mirror of Royal pedigree, Oyal-inh »Srf-mii Mrtoh. 

* inTah-’k’ob^ 

* K’riinjf. 

® Sainbhota is the Sanskrit title for “ The g«)od Ilholiya or Tibcjtan.” His proper name 
is Thon-mi, son of Aiiu. 

3 632 A.D. is sometimes stated as date of departure, and G&O as the return ; but on this 
l.'vtter »lnte Sroh Tsan (lamiv) died are^mliiig to the ('hiiiese accounts, although he 
.^Imuld survives for many (48) years longer, according to tlie conflicting Tibeton records. 

^ “ iSif/rtMcra India” [/Iotlhimtti\ p. 827). 
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Brahman Livikaraor Lipidatta'and the pandit Devavid Si Aha (or 
SiAha Ghosha), he returned to Tibet, bringing several Buddhist 
books and the so-called ‘‘Tibetan "alphabet, by means of which he 
now reduced the Tibetan language to writing and composed for 
this purpose a grammar.^ 

Th^s so-called “Tibetan" character, however, was merely a 
somewhat fantastic reproduction of the north Indian alphabet 
current in India at the time of Sam-bhota’s visit. It exaggerates 
the flourishing curves of the “ Kutila^'' which was then coming 
into vogue in India, and it very slightly modified a few letters to 
adapt them to the peculiarities of Tibetan phonetics.* Thonmi 
translated into this new character several small Buddhist texts, ^ 
but he does not appear to have become a monk or to have 
attempted any religious teaching. 

SroA Tsan Gampo, being one of the greatest kings of Tibet and 
the first patron of learning and civilization in that country, and 
having with the aid of his wives first planted the germs of Buddh- 
ism in Tibetan soil, he is justly the most famous and popular 
king of the country, and latterly he was canonized as an incarna- 
tion of the most popular of the celestial Bodbisats, Avalokita ; and 
in keeping with this legend he is figured with his hair dressed 
up into a high conical chignon after the fashion of the Indian 
images of this Buddhist god, “ The Looking-down-Lord.” 

His two wives were canonized as incarnations of Avalokita’s 
consort, Tara, “ the Saviouress,” or Goddess of Mercy ; and the 
fact that they bore him no children is pointed to as evidence of 
their divine nature.® The Chinese princess Wench’eng was deified 


I Li-byin = Li -f “ to give.” 

• tOrdhi bs/tt/t br/t’o« num ch'n-jxt. 

• The cerebrals and aspirates not being iiccdcd for Tibetan sounds were rejected. 
And when afterwards the full expression of Sanskrit names in Tibetan demanded 
these letters, the live cerebrals were formed by reversing the dentals and the aspirates 
obtained by suffixing an A, while the palalo-.s!hilants fs, tsh^ and ch were formed by 
adding a surmounting crest to the palatals rA, rAA, and j. It is customary to say that 
the cursive style, the ** headless ” or U^uuff (as distinguished from the full form with 
the head the U-tfCen) was adapted from tlic so-called “W'artu” form of Devanagri— 
HonosoK, A$. Res.t xvi., 420; Schmidt, Mtm. lU VAc.dtPeUt i., 41 ; CsoMA,ryr., 204 ; 
SARAT,/.il.S./J.,1888,42. 

4 The first book translated seems to have been the Karanda-^yvha mtra^ a favourite 
in Nepal ; and a few other translations still extant in the Tan-gyur arc ascribed to 
him (CsOMA, .^1., and Rock., B., 212. 

• His issue proceeded from two or four Tibetan wives. 
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as “ The while Tara,”* as in the annexed figure ; while the Nepa- 
lese princess 


baun,” said to be a cor- 
ruption of Bhn-kuti, 
was apotheosised as the 
green Bhri-kuti Tara,* 
as figured in the chap- 
ter on the pantheon. 

But he was not the 
saintly person the grate- 
ful Lamas picture, for 
he is seen from re- 
liable Chinese history 
to have been engaged 
all his life in bloody 
wars, and more at home 
in the battlefield than 
the temple. And be cer- 
tainly did little in the 
way of Buddhist propa- 
ganda, beyond perhaps 
translating a few tracts 
into Tibetan, and build- 
ing a few temples to 



shrine the images re- tarA, tub White. 

ceived by him in dower, ^ T>o\rie(i Chinese rrlnress Wench enK.* 


and others which he const meted. He built no monast eries. 


' E. Sclila^iritwcit (p. Ofi) tranBposos the forms of the two prinrrsses, and most sub- 
sequent writers repeat liis eojifu.sion. 

* She is represented to liave. been of a fiery temper, and the rausc of frequent 
brawls on account of the prccc(h*nc<^ given to the Chinese princesh. 

3 lie received as dower with tlie Nepalese princess, according to t)ie ffifal-rabt, 
the images of Akshobhya IJudiiha, Maitreya and a sandal-wood image of Tara; and 
from his Chinese wife a figu/e of Sakya Muni as a young prince. To shrine the 
images of Akshobhya and the Chinese Sakya he built respectively tlie temples of 
Ramoch’e and another at Kasa, now occupied by the Jo-wo K’hu at LhfiBa(8ee Chaps, xii. 
and xiii.). The latter temple was called Ram-'^p'rul snaA (jigtmgdha'K *aftt and waabuilt 
in his twenty-third year, an<l four years after the arrival of the Chinese princess 
(in 644 A.D., Bushbll). The name of its site, Ra-fa, is said to have suggested the 
name by which it latterly became more widely known, namely, as Lha-sa, or “ God’s 
place.” The one hundred and eight temples acc**edi ted to him in the Mani-Kah-lnm 
are of course legendary, and not even their sites are known to the Lamqfi themselves. 

4 After Pander. 
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After SroA Tsan Gampo’s death, about 650 a.d.,^ Buddhism 
made little headway against the prevailing Shamanist superstitions, 
and seems to have been resisted by the people until about a 
century later in the reign of his powerful descendant Thi-SroA 
Detsan,* who extended his rule. over the 
greater part of Yunnan and Si-Chuen, and 
even took Ghangan, the then capital of 
China. 

This king was the son of a Chinese 
princess,* and inherited through his mother 
a strong prejudice in favour of Buddhism. 
He succeeded to the throne when only 
years old, and a few years later * he 
sent to India for a celebrated Buddhist priest 
Kino Thi-Sron Det^n. ^ establish an order in Tibet; and he was 
advised, it is said, by his family priest, the Indian monk Santa- 
rakshi^, to secure if possible the services of his brother-in- 
law, *^uru Padma-sambhava, a clever member of the then 
popular Tantrik YogScarya school, and at that time, it is said, 
a resident of the great college of Nalanda, the Oxford of Buddhist 
India. 

This Buddhist wizard. Guru Padma-sambhava, promptly re- 
sponded to the invitation of the Tibetan king, and accompanied 
the messengers back to Tibet in 747 a.d.* 

As Guru Padmarsambhava was the founder of L^aism, and is 
now deified and as celebrated in Lamaism as Buddha himself, 
than whom, indeed, he receives among several sects more worship, 
he demands detailed notice. 

The founder of LUmaism, Saint Padma-sambhava or ^Hhe Lotus- 


1 He was succeeded in 650 by his grandson Mang-Sroh-Mang-tsan under the 
regency of Sroh TSan’s Buddhist minister, Gar (mA’ar), known to the Chinese as 
Chiishih (Bushk.l, he. oif., 446). 

> JCri-Sretk Ideu-btaan. (Cf. KBfp., ii., 67-78 ; Scrlacj., 67 ; 1881, p. 284.) 

Rock., JS., quotes p. 221 contemporary record ukhTan-gyw (xciv., f. SOT-391), proving 
that in Thi-Sron Detsan’s reign in tlie middle of the eighth century, Tibet was hardly 
recognised as a Buddhist country. 

> Named Chin cheng (Tib., Kyim Shaft), adopted daughter of the Emperor Tchang 
tsong (BufBBLL, 456). 

« In 747 (CsoMA, f7r., 188) ; but the Chinese date would give 766 (Busmr.i.). 

* The legendary life of tlie Guru states that he married the Princess Mandarava, a 
sister of Sftnta-rakshita. 

^ AiiotheiUMM»unt makes the Guru arrive in Tibet in antici|)ation of Gie king’s wishes. 






Thb Foundbb of LAiiaisv, St. Padma-sambhava, 
111 liU Eight Fomit. 
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born one/’^ is usually called by the Tibetans Ouru Rin-p<Hih% qr 
** the precious Guru ” ; or simply the Tibetan equivalent 

of the Sanskrit Quru ” or “ teacher.” He is also called “ Ugyan” 
or ** Urgyan,” as he was a native of Udyana or Urgyan, correspond- 
ing to the country about Ghazni® to the north-west of Kashmir. 

UdySna, his native land, was famed for the proficiency of its 
priests in sorcery, exorcism, and magic. . Hiuen Tsiang, writing a 
century previously, says regarding Udyana : The people are in 
disposition somewhat sly and crafty. They practise the art of using 
charms. The employment of magical sentences is with them an 
art and a study.” ^ And in regard to the adjoining country of Kash- 
mir also intimately related to Lamaism, Marco Polo a few centuries 
later says : Keshimur is a province inhabited by people who are 

idolaters (i.e., Buddhists). . . . 

They have an astonishing ac- 
quaintance with the devilries of 
enchantment, insomuch as they 
can make their idols speak. They 
can also by their sorceries bring on 
changes of weather, and produce 
darkness, and do a number of 
things so extraordinary that no one 
without seeing them would believe 
them. Indeed, this country is the 
very original source from which 
v^\ idolatry has spread abroad.”® 

The Tibetans, steeped in super- 
Dor*js Ijbos ' ^tition vrhich beset them on every 

A fiend side by malignant devils, warmly 

welcomed the Guru as he brought 
them deliverance from their terrible tormentors. Arriving in Tibet 

1 For legend of his birth trom a lotus see p. S80. ^ sLob-dpon. 

* The Tibetans st^te that it is now n^med (Ihazdi, but Sir H. yule* the great 
geographer, writes (Maboo P., i., 165) : ** Udydm lay to the north of Peshdwar, on the 
Swat river, but from the extent aasigned to it by Hwen Thsang, the name probably 
covered a large part of the whole iiill region south of the Hindu Kush, from Chitral 
to the Indus, as indeed it is represented in the Map of Vivien de St. Martin 
(PHeHM ii.).” It is regarded by FaHian as the most northerly Province 

id India, and in his time the food and clotliing of the people were similar to those of 
Oangetic India. 

« BmkL’s Si-ru-Ki, 1, 120. 



• Mahco P., i., 155. 
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in 747 A.D., he vanquished all the chief devils of the landj 
sparing most of them on their consenting to become defenders of 
his religion, while he on his part guaranteed that in return for such 
services they would be duly worshipped and fed. Thus, just as the 
Buddhists in India, in order to secure the support of the semi- 
aborigines of Bengal admitted into their system the bloody Durga 
and other aboriginal demons, so on extending their doctrines 
throughout Asia they pandered to the popular taste by admitting 
within the pale of Buddhism the pantheon of those new nations 
they sought to 
convert. And 
similarly in 
Japan, where 
Buddhism was 
introduced in 
the sixth cen- 
tury A.D., it 
made little 
progress till 
the ninth cen- 
tury, when 
Kobo Daishi 
incorporated it 
with the local 
Shintoism, by 
alleging that 
the Shinto dei- 
ties were em- 
bodiments of 
the Buddhist. 

The Guru’s 
most powerful 
weapons in 
warring with 
the demons 
were the Vajra 

(Tibetan, doT-je)^ symbolic of the thunderbolt of Indra (Jupiter), 
and spells extracted from the MahiLyana gospels, by which he 
shattered his supernatural adversaries. 



The Twelve Tan-ma She-devils. 
Subjected by St. Padma. 
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Afl the leading events of his march through Tibet and his 
subjugation of the local devils are of some interest, as indicating 
the original habitats of several of the pre-Lamaist demons, I 
have given a condensed account of these in the chapter on the 
pantheon at page 382. 

Under the zealous patronage of King Thi-Sroft Detsan he built 
at Sam-yas in 749 a.d. the first Tibetan monastery. The ortho- 
dox account of the miraculous creation of that building is referred 
to in our description of tliat monastery. 

On the building of Sam-yas,^ said to be modelled after the Indian 
Odantapura of Magadha, the Guru, assisted by the Indian monk 

Banta-rakshita, instituted 
there the order of the Lamas. 
Banta-rakshita was made the 
first abbot and laboured there 
for thirteen years. He now is 
entitled Actirya Bodhisat.* 
La-ma>* is a Tibetan word 
meaning the “ Superior One,” 
and corresponds to the San- 
skrit UUara. It was restricted 
to the head of the monastery, 
and still is strictly applicable 
only to abbots and the highest 
monks; though out of courtesy 
the title is now given to 
almost all Lamaist monks and 
priests. The Lamas have no 
special term for their form of 
Buddhism. They simply call it *^The religion” or ^‘Buddha’s 
religion”; and its professors are Insiders,” or “within the fbjd” 
(nan'^p(C)f in contradistinction to the non-Buddhists or “ Out- 



^Anta-rakshita. 

Indian Bnddhltt dionk of the Eighth ‘ 
Century a.d. 


> The title of the temple is Zan-yad Mi*gyur Lhun-gyi dub>pahi tsug-lha-Ksan, 
ortho *«aelf-spning immovable shrine/’ and it is beliovcd4o be based on immovable 
foundations of adamantine laid by the Guru. 

> And is said to have been of tlie Svatantra school, fallowing ^ariputra, Ananda, 
Nagfajuna, Subhaiikara, 9ri Gupta, and Jnana-garbha (cf. Schl., 67; Kopf., ii., 68; 

1881, p. 226 ; Pand., No. 25. 

3 bLa-ma. The Uighurs (? Hot) call their Umas **tuin ” (Tulb’s; Chf/iay, p. 241, 

Hole). 
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siders ” {chv^ or jpyi-7wi), the so-called pe-ling ” or foreigners 
of English writers. And the European term LSmaism ” finds* no 
counterpart in Tibetan. 

The first Lama may be said to be Pal-bahs, who succeeded the 
Indian abbot ^nta-rakshita; though the first ordained member 
of this Tibetan order of monks was Bya-Khri-gzigs.^ The most 
learned of these young Limas was Vairocana^ who translated many 
Sanskrit works into Tibetan, though his usefulness was interrupted 
for a while by the Tibetan wife of Thi-Sro^i Detsan ; who in her 
bitter opposition to the King’s reforms, and instigated by the Bon- 
pa priests, secured the banishment of Vairocana to the eastern 
province of Kham by a scheme similar to that practised by Poti- 
phar’s wife. But, on her being forthwith afflicted with leprosy, she 
relented, and the young ^Bairo-tsana” was recalled and effected 
her cure. She is still, however, handed down to history as the Bed 
Rahulfi she-devil,” ‘ while Vairocana is made an incarnation of 
Buddha’s faithful attendant and cousin Ananda ; and on account 
of his having translated many orthodox scriptures, he is credited 
with the composition or translation and hiding away of many of 
the fictitious scriptures of the unreformed Lamas, which were 
afterwards " discovered” as revelations. 

It is not easy now to ascertain the exact details of the creed — 
the primitive Lfimaism — taught by the Guru, for all the extant 
works attributed to him were composed several centuries later 
by followers of his twenty-five Tibetan disci 2 )le 8 . But judging 
from the intimate association of his name with the essentials 
of Lamaist sorceries, and the special creeds of the old unrefoniied 
section of the Lamas — the NiA-ma-i)a — who profess and are ac- 
knowledged to be his immediate followers, and whose older scrip- 
tures date back to within two centuries of the Guru’s time, it is 
evident that his teaching was of that extremely Tfintrik and 
magical type of MahaySna Buddhism which was then prevalent 
in his native country of Udyan and Kashmir. And to this highly 
impure form of Buddhism, already covered by so many foreign 
accretioiis and saturated with so much demonolatry, was added a 

1 TbB Srst seven novices ( mt) who formed the nucleos ot the order were 
dAiA dptd dSaSs, rtaiS»devendm and Branka MuUk, ’iTen Nigendia, Ssgor Valio* 
cans. rMa liOrya Hn-dCea, uuBng, gLah-Ka Tanana, of whom the Smt Uiree were 
elderly. 

• gZa-mar gyal. Hie legend Is given in (he Tan^yik Ser-t Wi. 
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portion of the ritual and most of the demons of the indigenous 
Bon-pa risligion, and each of the demons was assigned its proper 
place ii\ the Lamaist pantheon. 

Primitive Lamaislm may therefore be defined as a priestly mix- 
ture of Sivaite mysticism, magic, and Indo- Tibetan demonolatry, 
overlaid by a thin varnish of Mabayana Buddhism. And to 
the present day Lamaism still retains this character. 

In this form, as shaped by 
the Guru, Buddhism proved more 
attractive to the people, and soon 
became popular. Its doctrine 
of Karmaj or ethical retribution, 
appealed to the fatalism which 
the Tibetans shaie with most 
eastern races. And the zealous 
King, Thi-SroA Detsan, founded 
other monasteries freely and 
initiated a period of great liter- 
ary activity by procuring many 
talented Indian and Kashmiri 
scholars for the work of translat- 
ing the Indian canonical works 
and commentaries into Tibetan.^ 
The new religion was actively 
opposed by the priests of the native religion, called Bon,^ and 
these were sup^^rted by one of the most powerful ministers.^ 

* Tho chief translators employed at this time were tlie Indian monks, VimalaMitra, 

Buddha Guhya, 9ir.ti^arbha, Vi^uddhi Siuha, tlie Tantrik Acharya Dharma-kirti (who 
translated the Yoga works). The Kashmiri monks, Jina-Mitra, Dana^ila 

and Ananda, by the Tibetan novices, chief of whom was Vairocana. No 

translations or. t^rks ascribed to Padma-sambhava himself occur in the Tibetan 
Tripitaka canon. ■ 

■ After Oiofgi.^' 

t The word is derived by Gen. Cunningham (Mabco P., i., 287) from Pw^ya, one of 
tho names of thf SvoitikaSf or worshippers of the mystic fly-foot cross, called in Tibetan 
yyun drun, tiioligh Puifya is simply ** a holy man,” and seems original of the Burmese 
title for monk, Pongyi, The Bon religion resembles the Taoism of China (see Yulb, 
for. eit,; Bock., il., p. 206 et teq., and his Z.X., p. 217 a., and IJt, Oeog, Soc^ May, 
1894). It is especially associated with tho worship of dragons, or nSgdit and its 
reputed founder is gS'ot-ra&s Mi-ho. As now practised, it is deeply impregnated by 
Buddhism. For a list of some of its deities see Sarat, Jour. Indian Buddhut Text 
A^.,Vol.i. 

* Named NamMa-Shanrom-pa-skyet. The ministerb wlio aided the King were Go 
AffS-AAt, aud lkt^yai‘ti*an. 
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Some of the so-called devils which are traditionally alleged to 
have been overcome by the Guru were probably such human ad- 
versaries. It is also stated that the Bdn-pa were now prohibited 
making human and other bloody sacrifice as was their wont; and 
hence is said to have arisen the practice of ofiering images of 
men and animals made of dough. 

Lamaism was also opposed by some Chinese Buddhists, one of 
whom, entitled the Mahayana Hwa-shang,^ protested against the 
kind of Buddhism which Santa-rakshita and Padma-sambbava 
were teaching.^ But he is reported to have been defeated in argu- 
ment and expelled from the country by the Indian monk Kamala- 
sila,^ who, like li^Sinta-raksbita, is alleged to be of the Sva-tantra 
Madhyamika school, and the author of many treatises still extant 
in the great commentary (Tan-gyur). The excellent Sanskrit- 
Tibetan dictionaries {Vyutpatti) from this literary epoch. 

Padma-sambhava had twenty-five disciples, each of whom is 
credited with magical power, mostly of a grotesque character.^ 

^ A Cliinesd term for a Buddhist monk corrospondiug to Skt. Upddkjfdtfa or 
master.” (See Eukim’s Did, and Maysb's Udbk.) 

> Two works by Ilwn-Aang mb-mo are found in the Tan-gyur (mDo, zxx.. xxxiii. 
(iU>CKKiLi.’s p- 220). 

^ Kamala-^Ila was author of an Indian work (Tarba) expounding ttie various philo- 
sophic systems of India. (Prof. G. Buxulkii, J, Bvddhid Text Soc. qf India, J., pt ii.» 

p. X.) 

* 1. Nam-k’a nih-po mounted the sunbeams. 

2 . 8ari-gy6-ye-90 drove iron bolts into locks. 

3. Gyal-wa-ch’og-yan changed his head into a horse s, and neighed tlirice. 

4. K’ar-ch’cn Ch*o-gyal revived the slain. 

5. Pal-ki-ye-90 overcame three Acndcssos. 

S. Pabki-BcQ'ge enslaved demons, nymphs, and genii. 

7. Vairocana obtained the five heavenly eyes of knowledge, 

8. l^ali-dag-gyalpo attained Samadlii. 

9. Yu-drdh-Nih-po acquired divine knowledge. 

10. Jhana-kumara worked miracles. 

11. Dorje-Duh Jem travelled invisibly as the wind. 

12. Ye-9e-Nah visited the fairy world. 

13. Sog-pu>Lha-pal (a Mongol) ensnared ferocious beasts. 

14. Na-nam-yese soared in the sky. 

13. Pal-ki-Wah-p'yug killed his enemies by signs. 

16. Don-ma-tse-Wan had perfect memory. 

17. Ka-Wa-pal-tseg perceived the thoughts of others. 

18. Shu-bu-pal-sen made water run upwards. 

19. Khe-hu-c’ug-lo cauglit flying birds. 

20. Gyal-Wai-Lodoi raised ghosts and converted the corpse into gold. 

21. Tcti-pai-iiain-k*a tamed wild yaks of the northern desert. 

22. 'Odan-W'aii-p’yug dived iuto water like a fish. 
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And these disciples he instructed in the way of making magic 
circles for coercing the demons and for exorcism. 

The Guru’s departure from Tibet was as miraculous in char- 
acter as his life, and in keeping with the divine attributes with 
which he has been invested as Saviour of a suffering world.” ^ 


23. Ma-t'og rm*ch’en crushed adamant to inrwder and .ato it like meal. 

24. Pal-kyi Por-jc passed through rocks and mountains. 

25. Lan-dod Kon-ch’og wielded and repelled thunderbolts. 

And a twenty-sixtii is added : Gyal-wat-Gli*aii c*ub sat cross-legged in the air. 

1 After residing in Tibet for about iifty years (say the chronicles, thougii it is 
probable he only remained, a few years), and founding Lamaism securely, the Guru, 
in 802 A.D., mueli to the grief of the Tibetans, announced his approaching departure 
for fresh religious triumphs in other lands. Addressing the King, he said: **In 
Jambudvip are five Raksha countries witii 500 towns apiece. The Central Raksha 
country is named San-do-pal-ri (zans-mdog-dpal-ri), the king of which is named 
Langka of the ten necks (? the ten-headed Ravan). To its east lies Lankapuri, to its 
south dQft-bu-c*an,or ^The happy ** (Skt., Sukhavati or Nandavati), to its west Ko-sha 
t'ang-dmar-gling, to its north is Byan-lag fort, to its south-east is Bam-ril-t’od-pa- 
ink*ar, to its north-west is kfa-la-gnam-ichags-rtse, to its north-east is Nal-byih 
cemetery, and in tlie south-east is the lake of Pburi. These Raksha countries arc 
crowded witli men-cating devils, who if not conquered will depopulate tlie whole 
world of Jambudvip, and except me none other can subdue tliem. 1 therefore 
must go to the stronghold of the Raksha at Saii-do^pal-ri in the country of rliSia- 
yab-glifi or *The Yak-tail continent,' which lies to the south-west of Tibet. Thither 
must I now go." 

Then, accompanied by the King and nobles and his two fairy wives (the Tibetan 
one of which, named Ycs'e-ts'o-gyal was to bo left behind), he whnt to the Oung^ 
thang La in Mang-yul on the northern confines of Tibet, and there, after giving 
farewell advice to the king, priests, f nd the assembled multitude to keep the doctrine 
he had taught them, and the revelations he had hidden in caves throughout the land, 
ho was enveloped in a glorious rainbow-halo, within Vhich appeared the four great 
heroes (dPa-bo) of thcVorld, who assisted him in mounting the celestial* horse-car 
(named or Chaiig-sal) in which he was now borne away Uirough the sky in 

a south-westerly direction, attended by tiie four heroes and a host of fairies amid 
heavenly music and showers of flowers. On his departure the assembled multitude 
were distracted with grief and remained transfixed as if dead. Ultimately they 
retired below the pass to Srang-Adah-sho-ytsang-dor and the plain Thang-djfial-mo- 
dpal-thang, where they remained for twenty-five days and nights, and were able to 
see the Giiru’s celestial party, like a shooting star, sailing away through the sky 
itowards the horizon till lost to sight. After much prayer and worship they sadly 
departed on King Tlii-Sron Detsan telling them of the Guru's safe arrival at San- 
do-pal-ri, which event ho (the king) was able to see through the magical insight 
ho had acquired from the Guru. It appeared that the Guru reached Singala after 
about two days' journey, and penetrating the iron palace, he entered the b^y of the 
Raksha king named "He of the Skull rosary," and preached the doctrine to the 
thousand di^hters of the Raksha and the folk of that country. A few days after- 
wards he departed for l^a-yab-glin, and reached the capital Safi-do-pal-ri, where 
Instantly abstracting the life of the demon-king named Yaksha Me-wal, and entering 
Us body, the Guru reigns there supreme over the Rakshas, even up till the present • 
day, and in perpetual youth is preaching there the doctrine of L&maism in a para- 
dlM which rivals that of Amitfiblia's western heaven of SMdvQtL 
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And notwithstanding his grotesque charlatanism and unceli1>ate 
life, he is deified and worshipped as the second Buddha,” and 
his image under ‘^‘The eight worshipful Forms”' is found in 
every Tibetan temple of the old sect, as figured at imge. 25. 

Thus established, and lavishly endowed, Lamaism made steady 
progress, and was actively patronized by Thi-Sroft Detsan’s succes- 
sors for two generations.^ 

The eras of Lamaism may be divided into (1) primitive or 
“Augustine” (from King Thi-Srou Detsan’s reign to the per- 
secution), (2) mediaeval, including the reformation, (3) modem 
Lamaism, from the priest-kingship of the Dalai Lama in the 
seventeenth century. 

An interesting glimpse into the professed religion of the earlier 
period is given in the bilingual edict pillars “ do-ring,” erected at 
Lh9.sa in 822 a.d.,^ in treaty with the Chinese. In the text of 
these edicts, which has been translated by Dr. Bushell,^ occurs the 
following sentence: “They [? the Fan (Tibetan) and the Han 
(Chinese)] have looked up to the three precious ones, to all the 
holy saints, to the sun, moon, stars, and planets, and begged them 
to be their witnesses.” 

In the latter half of the ninth century^ under king Ralpachan, 
the grandson of Thi-Sroh Detsan, the work of the translation of 
scriptures and the commentaries of Nagiirjuna, Aryadeva, Vasu- 
bandhu, etc., was actively prosecuted. Among the Indian trans- 
lators employed by him were Jina Mitra, Silendrabodhi,^ Suren- 
drabcdhi, Prajna-varman, Dana-sHa, and Bodhimitnr, assisted by 
the Tibetans Pal-brtsegs, Ye-s’e-sde, Cb’os-kyi-Gyal-ts’an, and 
at least half of the two collections as we know them is the work 


1 Quru ts’an gye. For description of tliese see p. 879. 

s Thi-Sro& Detsan died in 786 (CsosU, Or., 188), and was succeeded by his son, 
Mu-thi tsan-pOy who, on being poisoned by his mo^er soon after his accession, was 
succeeded by his brother (Sad-na-legs) under the same name (RocuiiLL,£t/c,288),and 
he induced Kamalasila to return to Tibet and permanently reside in tliat countiy. 
This latter was succeeded by his son Ralpachan. 

* These monoliths are assigned by Tibetan tradition (as translated by 8arat.« J ,A 
1881, p. 228) to Thi-Sroh Detsan’s grandson. Ralpachan. 

^ Op. cii.p 621. 

According to Tibetan clifonol<^’ ; but tlic Chinese make Ralpachan s accession 
816 A.D. (Rockrill’s J8., 223). 

« These two were pupils of Sthiramati (Vasilikv, Ttliwuitha, 320) 
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of their hands.^ And he endowed most of the monasteries with 
state-lands and the right to collect tithes and taxes. He seems 
to have been the first Tibetan sovereign who started a regular 
record of the annals of his country, for which purpose he adopted 
the Chinese system of chronology. 

His devotion to Buddhism appears to have led to his murder 
about 899,^ at the instigation of his younger brother Jjah Darma, 
— ^the so-called Julian of Lamaism — ^who then ascended the throne, 
and at once commenced to persecute the Lamas and did his 
tmost* to uproot the religion. He desecrated the temples and 
several monasteries, burned many of their books, and treated 
the Lamas with the grossest indignity, forcing many to become 
butchers. 

But Laft Darma’s persecution was ivery mild for a religious 


one, and very short-lived. He was assassinated in the third year 



BiiACK-hat Dkvil-Danciii. 


of his reign by a Lama of Lha- 
luA nam^ PaMaije, who has 
since been canonized by bis grate- 
ful church, and this murderous 
incident forms a part of the modem 
lamaist masquerade.* This LAma, 
to effect his purpose, assumed the 
guise of a strolling black-hat devil- 
dancer, and hid in his ample sleeves 
a bow and arrow. His dancing 
below the king’s palace, which 
stood near the north end of the 
present cathedral of LhSsa,* at- 
tracted the attention of the king, 
who summoned the dancer to his 
presence, where the disguised 
Lftma seized an opportunity while 
near the king to shoot him with 


the anow, which proved almost immediately fistal. In the re- 


1 Bock., A, 225. 

* The dite Ui varioiuly given, ratiging from 888 (Bushkcl, 439 and 622) to 899 a.d. 
(CsoxA, Gr., 188) ; 902 (Samako Srsbn, 49) ; 914 (Kdiror, ii., 72). 

’ Aetlvdy aid^ by hie minister, 

* See Chap. kx. 

* And not on the Red Hill latterly named " Pctafa,'* 
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suiting tumult the Lama sped away on a black horse, which 
was tethered near at hand, and riding on, plunged through the 
Kyi river on the outskirts of Lh5sa, whence his horse emerged 
in its natural white colour, as it had been merely blackened by 
soot, and he himself turned outside the white lining of his coat, 
an I by this stratagem escaped his pursuers/ The dying words 
of the king were: ‘‘Oh^ why was I not killed three ^years ago 
to save me committing so much sin, or three years hence, that I 
might have rooted Buddhism out of the land ? ” 

On the assassination of Lah Darma the Lamas were not long 
in regaining their lost ground/ Their party assumed the regency 
during the minority of Laft Darma’s sons, and although Tibet 
now became divided into petty principalities, the persecution 
seems to have imparted fresh vigour to the movement, for 
from this time forth the Lamaist church steadily grew in size 
and influence until it reached its present vast dimensions, culminat- 
ing in the priest-kings at Lhasa. 

By the beginning of the eleventh century A.P., numerous Indian 
and Kashmiri monks were again frequenting Tibet/ And in 
1038 A.D. arrived Atisa, the great reformer of Lamaism,^ wliose 
biography is sketched in outline below, as he figures con- 
spicuously in Lamaism, and especially in its sects. 


> He hid in a cave near the monastery of firag-Yal-pa, about one day's journey east 
of Lhasa. 

> Sanang Setsen says (p. 51) that Lah Darma's son reigned without tlie Law. 

3 Among whom were Smriti, who wrote a Tibetan vocabulary named “ The Wcap«>ri 
of Speech*’; Dharinapala» who arrived in 1013 a.d., accompanied by 8iddha))iila, 
(>unapala,andPraJna-p&la from Eastern India; and Sublmti Sri 9anti,who translat»*d 
some of the Prajna-paramita. 

^ His legendary biography, attributed to his pupil Brom-ton, but a))parently of 
later date (and probably written by the Dalai in the sixteenth century, as it credits 
Brom-ton with being Avalokita’s incarnation), has been translated by Sarat in 
Jovir . Ind. Bvdd. Text Soe.f 1893. I hayc also consulted the original. (Cf. also Tara., 
241, 243; Kopp.,ii., 78, 79, 117,127, 295; Schl., 69, 136; Paxd.,No. 29.) Ati^a’s prosier 
Indian name is Dipahkara $rl-jiiana, but he is usually called by the Lamas Jo~ro’ 
rJt-dpulAdaii Ati^a, or **The Illustrious Noble Lord Atisha.’* And he is held to he 
an incarnation of Manjusri, the Celestial Bodhisat of Wisdom: though this seems 
merely a pious way of stating that Atl,?a was the Manju$rl ^f Tibet, or the most 
learned in scholastic and astrological lore of all the monks who jiad previously 
visited Tibet ; as India, Nepal, and Clrina already possessed their esiH^cial apotheosized 
wise man as a Manjusri incarnation. He was born in 980 a.d. (according to his 
Tibetan chronicles), of the royal family of Gaur at Vikramanipur (?), in Bengal, his 
father being named Kalyana-sri, and his mother Prabhavati, and was ordained at 
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Atisa was nearly sixty years of age when he visited Tibet. ^ 
He at once started a movement which may be called the Lamaist 

Reformation, and he wrote many 
treatises.* 

His chief disciple was Dom- 
ton> * the first hierarch of 
the new reformed sect, the 
Kadam-pa, which, three-and-a- 
half centuries later, became the 
Ge-lug-pa, now the dominant 
sect of Tibet, and the estab- 
lished church of the country. 

Atisa’s reformation resulted 
not only in the new sect, 
Kadam-pa, with which he most 
intimately identified himself, 
but it also initiated, more or 
less directly, the semi-reformed 
sects of Kar-gyu-pa and Sakjra-pa, as detailed in the chapter on 
Sect.« 

The iauer end of the eleventh century saw Lamaism firmly 

the Odantapuri Vihara. He underwent training under both Mahftyana teachers 
and the Maha Siddhi (grub-ch’en) or wiaardnpriests, his most notable masters being 
Chandrakirti, the Abbot of Suvarnadvlp, or Sudharmanagar, the ** Chryse ” of the 
ancients, near **Thaton ” in Pegu, Mativitara of the Mahabodlii Vihara, and the Maha- 
fiddhi N&ro, who is especially related to the Kar-gyu pa Sect. On starting for Tibet, 
be was a professor of tlie Vikramasila monastery in Magadha, and a contemporary 
of Nayap&la, sou of King MahfpSla, 

1 He visited Tibet by way of Nari K’or-sum in 1088 a.d. in the company of the Lama 
Nag-tsho, and after starting what may be called the Reformed Lamaism, died in 
the s5e-t’an monasteryi near Lhasa, in 1052. It is stated that he came from 
Vikramasila at the invitation of the Tibetan King, named Lha L&ma Ye-shes-’od, but 
his route vid 5rari renders this unlikely, and this LliaLama seems to have been a petty 
chief of N.W. Tibet, who was captured about that time by the Nepalese. 

^ The following works by AUfa occur in mDo of bsTan ’gyur: I, Bodhipathapradipa ; 
2, Garya sangraha pradipa; 3, Satya dvaiiLyatftra ; 4, Madhyamopadesa ; 5, Sangraha 
garbha; 6, Hridaya nischita; 7, Bodhisattva many&vali; 8, Bodhisattva karmadi- 
margavatara; 9, Saranagatadesa ; 10, Mahayanapatha sadhana vama sangraha; 
11, Mahayanapatha sadhana sangraha; 12, SOtrartha samuchhayopadesa ; 18, Dasaku- 
sala karmopadesa; 14, Karma Vibhanga ; 15, SamAdhi sambhara parivarta; 16, Lokot- 
tarasaptaka vidhi ; 17, Giuru Kriyakrama ; 18, Ghittotpada samvara vidhi krama ; 19, 
H'ikshd samucchnya abhi samaya, delivered by $ ri Dhannapala, King of Suvarnad- 
vipa to Dipahkara and Kamala ; Vimala ratna lekhana, an epistle by DIpaukara 
to Naya P&la, King of Magadha by Ati 9 a on his departure for Tibet. 

3 /Irom-s/on. 
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rooted, and its rival sects, &voured by their growing popularity and 
the isolation of Tibet, were beginning to form at Sakya and 
elsewhere strong hierarchies, which took much of the power out 
of the hands of the petty chiefs amongst whom Tibet* was now 
parcelled out, and tended to still further open the country to 
Chinese and Mongol invasion. 

There seems no evidence to support the assertion that this 
Lamaist revival was determined by any great influx of Indian 
monks fleeing from persecution in India, as there is rio record of 
any such influx about the time of the Muhammadan invasion of 
India. 

In the second half of the thirteenth century, Lamaism received 
a mighty accession of strength at the hands of the great Chinese 
emperor, Khubilai Khan. Tibet had been conquerexi by his 
ancestor, Jenghiz Khan,^ about 1206 a.d., and Khubilai was thus 
brought into contact with Lamaism. This emperor we know, 
from the accounts of Marco Polo and others, was a most en- 
lightened ruler; and in searching about for a religion to weld 
together the more uncivilized portions of his mighty empire he 
called to his court the most powerful of the Lamaist hierarchs, 
namely, thg Saskya Grand Lama, as well as representatives of the 
Christian and several other faiths, and he ultimately fixed upon 
Lamaism, as having more in common with the Sharoanist faiths 
already prevalent in China and Mongolia than had Confucianism, 
Muhammadanism, or Christianity. 

His^conversion to Buddhism is made miraculous. Me is said to 
have demanded from the Christian missionaries, who had been 
sent to him by the pope, the performance of a miracle as a 
proof to him of the superiority of the Christian religion, while 
if they failed and the LS.mas succeeded in showing him a miracle, 
then he would adopt Buddhism. In the presence of the mission- 
aries, who were unable to comply with Khubilai’s demands, the 
Lamas caused the emperor’s wine-ctip to rise miraculously to his 
lips, whereat the emperor adopted Buddhism ; and the dis- 
comfited missionaries declared that the cup had been lifted by 
the devil himself, into whose clutches the king now had fallen. 

Just as Charlemagne created the first Christian pope,' so the 


*• The Tibetan accounts state tliat he was born in 1182 a.d., and was the son of tlie 
Mongol God (? deifted ancestor) “ The IVhite Onam-t't'' 
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emperor Khubilai recognized ' the Lama of Saskya, or the Sakya 
Pai^dita, as head of the Lamaist church, and conferred upon him 
temporary power as the tributary ruler of Tibet, in return for 
which fieivour he was required to consecrate or crown the Chinese 
emperors. And the succession in this hereditary primacy was 
secured to the Pandit’s nephew, ‘ Lodoi Gryal-ts’an (or Mati- 
dhvaja), a young and able Lama, who was given the title of 
Highness or Sublimity {p*aga-pa). Khubilai actively jiromoted 
Lamaism and built many monasteries in Mongolia, and a large 
one at Pekin. Chinese history * attributes to him the organisa- 
tion of civil administration in Tibet, though it would appear 
that he exerted his ar^thority only by diplomacy through these 
spiritual potentates without any actual conquest by arms. 

The Sakya pope, assisted by a staff of scholars, achieved the 
great work of translating the bulky Lamaist canon (Kah-gyur) 
into Mongolian after its revision and collation with the Chinese 
texts. Indeed, the Lamaist accounts claim for the Sakya Pope 
the invention of the Mongolian character, though it is clearly 
modelled upon the Syrian ; and Syriac and nestorian missionaries 
are known to have worked in Mongolia long prior to this e]X)ch. 

Under the succeeding Mongol emperors, the Sakya primacy 
seems to have maintained much of its political supremacy, and to 
have used its power as a church-militant to oppress its rival sects. 
Thus it burned the great Kar-gyu-pa monastery of Dikung about 
1320 A.D. But on the accession of the Ming dynasty in 1368 a.d. 
the Chinese eihperors deemed it politic, while conciliating the 
L&mas, as a body, by gifts and titles, to strike at the Sakya 
power by raising the heads of two other monasteries ^ to equal 
rank with it, and encouraged stHfe amongst them. 

At the beginning of the fifteenth century a Lama named 
Tsoh-K’a-pa re-organized AtTi^’s reformed sect, and altered its 
title to ‘‘The virtuous order,” or 0e4ug-pa. This sect soon 
eclipsed all the others ; and in five generations it obtained the 
priest -kingship of Tibet, which it still retains to this day. Its 
first Ghrand LRma was Tsofi-K’a-pa’s nephew, Greden-dub, with 
his succession based on the idea of re-incamation, a theory 


^•lnrl270;A.ix 
S Maeco ii., 88. 

* The Ka-gyupa, Dikung, and the Ka-dam-pa Ta'al 
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which was afberwardsi apparently in the reign of the fifth 
Grand Lama, developed into the fiction of re-incamated reflexes 
of the divine Bodhisat Avalokita, as detailed in the chapter on the 
Hierarchy. 

In 1640, the -Ge-lug-pa leapt into temporal power under the 
fifth Grand Lama, the crafty Nag-wafi L6-zang. At the request 
of this ambitious man, a Mon- 
gol prince, Gusri Khan, con- 
quered Tibet, and made a pre- 
sent of it to this Grand Lama, 
who in 1650 was confirmed in 
his sovereignty by the Chinese 
emperor, and given the Mon- 
gol title of Dalai^ or ‘‘(vast 
as) the Ocean.” And on ac- 
count of this title he and his 
successors are called by some 
Europeans “the Dalai (or 
Tale) Lama” though this 
title is almost unknown to 
Tibetans, who call these Grand 
Lamas “ the great gem of 
majesty ” (Gyal-wa Rin-po- 
ch’e).i 

This daring Dalai Lama, high-handed and resourceful, lost no 
time in consolidating his rule as priest-king and the extension of 
his sect by the forcible appropriation of many monasteries of the 
other sects, and by inventing legends magnifying, the powers of 
the Bodhisat Avalokita and posing himself as the incarnation of 
this divinity, the presiding .Bodhisat of each world of re-birth, 
whom he also identified with the controller of metempsychosis, the 
dread Judge of the Dead before whose tribunal all mortals must 
appear. 

Posing in this way as God-incarnate, he built* himself the 
huge palace-temple on the hill near . Lhasa, which he called 
Potala, after the mythic Indian residence of his. divine prototype 



zj* 


The First Dalai LAma. 
LA-7A1I Oja-ta'o or Oyal-wa iia-pa.* 


> Cf. Cmhu, &r., m and 198; Kdr?., ii., 168, 235; J.A.8.B., 1882, p. 27. 
• After Pander. > In 1643, Cmua, (•>., p. 190 
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Avidokita, “ The Lord who looks down from on high,” whose sym- 
bols he now invested himself with. He also tampered unscmpu- 



POTALA, THI PaLACB OF THK PaLAI LilStA. 
(From a native drawing.) 


ously with Tibetan history in order to lend colour to his divine 
pretensions, and he succeeded perfectly. All the other sects of 
L&mas acknowledged him and his successors to be of divine 
descent, the veritable Avalokita-in-the-flesh. And they also 
adopted the plai^ of succession by re-inci^ate L&mas and by 
divine reflexes. As for the credulous populace, they recognized 
the Dalai Lama to be the rightful ruler and the existing govern- 
ment as a theocracy, for it flattered their vanity to have a deity 
incarnate as their king. 

The declining years of this great Grand Lama, Nng-TOA, .were 
troubled by the cares and obligations of the temporal rule, and his 
ambitious schemes, and by the in^glies of the Manchus, who 
sought the temporal sovereignty. On account of these political 
troubles his death was concealed for twelve years by the minister 
De-Si,^ who is believed to have been his natural son. And the 
succeeding Grand Lftma, the sixth, proving hopelessly dissolute, 
he was executed at the instigation of the Chinese government, 


1 sJOe-nnW. Csoka’s Omm., 191 ; Giosoi’s 
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which then assumed the suzerainty, and which has since ‘con- 
tinued to control in a general way the temporal afFairs, especially 
its foreign policy,^ and also to regulate more or less the hierarchal 
succession,^ as will be referred to presently. 

But the Ge-lug-pa sect, or the established church, going on 
the lines laid down for it by the fifth Grand Ijama, continued to 
prosper, and his successors, despite the i)resence of a few Chinese 
officials, are now, each in turn, the de facto ruler of Tibet, and 
recognized by the Lamas of all denominations as the supreme 
head of the lifimaist church. 

In its spread beyond Tibet, Lamaism almost everywhere exhibits 
the same tendency to dominate both king and people and to repress 
the national life. It seems now to have ceased extending, but 
shows no sign of losing hold upon its votaries in Tibet. 

The present day distribution of Lamaism extends through states 
stretching more or less continuously from the European Caucasus 
to near Kamschatka; and from Buriat Siberia down to Sikhim 
and Yun-nan. But although the area of its prevalence is so vast, 
the population is extremely sparse, and so little is known of their 
numbers over the greater part of the area that no trustworthy figures 
can be given in regard to the total number of professing LSmaists. 

The population of Tibet itself is probably not more than 
4,000,000,’ but almost all of these may be classed as Lfimaists, for 
although a considerable proportion of the people in eastern Tibet 
are adherents of the Bon, many of these are said to patronize the 
L&mas as well, and the Bon religion has become assimilated in 
great part to un-reformed Lamaism.^ 


1 Thus it procured for Tibet satisfaction from the Oorkhss under PpUiiTi-nSriyan 
for their invasion of Western Tibet and sack of Tashi-lhunpo in 1768 (Kibepatbice's 
AecL ^ Nepalf p. 268 ; Bocbanan-Hamiltok, Nepal, p. 244), and the present sedusion 
of Tibet against Europeans is mainly due to Chinese policy. 

* An interesting glimpse into the country of that pt^riod is got in Uie contemporaiy 
record of the friaf Horace della Penna, translated into English by Markham {op. da, 
p. 820 et Beq.) 

* Rocehill, X., p. 296, estimates it at 8,500,000. 

« Though it must be remembered that Mr. Hockhill found a large tract of NJB. Tibet 
exdusivdy occupied by Bon-pa, In the north-eastern province of Gya-de, with about 
50,000 people, between the Dang Bi r and Chamdo, Mr. BockhiH found that the 
Bon-pa religion reigns supreme, and in order to save these people from persecution at 
the hands of the L&maist Government at Lh&sa, China itself supervises the adminis- 
tration of this province. And ** all along the eastgm borderland of Tibet from the 
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TUe Europeau outpost of the Lamaist Church, situated amid the 
KSlmuk 'I'artars on the banks of the Volga, has been described in 
some detail by Kbppen.* 

After the flight of the Torgots, about 12,000 cottages of the 
Kalmuk Tartars still remained in Bussian territory, between the 
Don and the Yaik. Kow they number at least 20,000, and con- 
tain more than 100,000 souls, of which by iar the great majority 
retain the LSmaist faith. Of course, since the flight, all inter- 
course with the priest-god at LhSsa is strictly forbidden, nor 
are they allowed to accept from him any orders or patents, nor to 
send him any ambassadors or presents. Nevertheless, he gives 
them secret advice by oracle and otherwise, and muntains their 
religious enthusiasm. Thus, even now, he exercises an important 
influence on his pious flock on the Volga, so that they can be 
consiidered of the Lamaist church, although the head Lama (for 
the KSlmuks still call their head priest “LSma”) is sanctioned at 
present hy the Russian government, and no longer by the Dalai 
L&ma. 

Altogether, evidently for a reason not far to seek, the number 
of priests has greatly increased since their connection with Lh&sa 
has been cut off. Formerly the Dalai Luma had also on the Volga 
a quite disproportionate number of bondsmen or Schabin&ren, 
whose contributions (taxes) went to Lhasa ; but since the flight of 
the Torgots the money remains there, and Ahe Schabinars of the 
remaining Ulusse have been divided amongst the several Ghurulls. 
These clergy also'^would appear to have developed extraordinary 
zeal, for in the year 1803 it was reported that the KSlmuk priests 
formed a tenth part of the whole population, that they perpetually 
enriched themselves at the expense of the people, that they 
meddled in everything, and received all the young men who were 
averse to labour at their proper calling, etc., etc. 

Since 1838 the Russmn government has succeeded, through 
the head Jambo Namka, in preventing in. some measure 

these abuses, and severer laws were issued, especially against the 


Kokonor to Yun-nau. it (the Hon-pn religion) Souuslies side by side Mritii the La m aist 
faith .... and in all the Boatl'.em porUons of Tibet, not under the direct rule 
of Lh&Ba, its L&maseries may be found. So it seems that this faitli obtains in over 
two-tliirds of Tibets and that it is popular with at luast'a fifth of the Tibetan-speaking 
tribes .” — Geoffraphical May, 18S4. 

1 0 / 1 . ii., €t teg: 
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priests interfering in civil affairs ; also several hundred worthless 
priests were expelled. 

A more precise census of the Aussian empire gives the number 
of Lamaist people at 82,000 Kirghis, and 1 19,162 Kalmuks ; while 
the Buriats in Siberia, near the Baikal lake, are estimated at 
about 190,000.^ 

Pallas ^ calculated when he visited the Kahnuk country last cen- 
tury that there was one Lima to every one hundred and fifty or 
two hundred tents. 

In China, except for a few monasteries at Pekin, etc., and these 
mostly of Mongol monks, the Lamaist section of Chinese Budd- 
hists seems confined to the extreme western frontier, especially 
the former Tibetan province of Amdo. Probably the Lamaists 
in China number no more than about 1,000,000. 

Mongolia may be considered almost wholly Lamaist, and its popu- 
lation is about 2,000,000. Its Buddhism became extinct on the ex- 
pulsion of the race from China in 1368 ; and its reconversion to 
Lamaism did not occur till 1577, as detailed in the Mongol history 
by Sanang Setzen,’ who was a great grandson of one of the chief 
agents in this movement. Some details of its history are cited in 
connection with the Taranfitha Grand Lama in the chapter on 
hierarchy. The number of LSmas are estimated^ at 10,000 in 
Urgya in north Mongolia, 2,000 in Tchaitschi in south Mongolia, 
2,000 in Altan Ziima, and 2,000 in Kukukhotum. 

Manchuria is largely Lamaist, with a population of about 
3,000,000. 

Ladak, to which Asoka missionaries are believed to have pene- 
trated, is now entirely Lamaist in its form of Buddhism, and this 
is the popular religion. Its history is given by Cunningham® and 
Marx.® The population was estimated by Cunningham ^ at 158,000 
and the Lamas at 12,000, giving one Lama to thirty laity. 


» Koppen, BvlUtin Hi»t. Phil, de VAcad. de St. Pctertburyj ix., p. 335 ; Keith John- 
ttTON’8 Atlag, p. 34. Sclilagintweit says, op. ctV., p. 12, tiiat among the Kuriats IKiddliisin 
is still extending. 

2 Reisen, i., 557 (French ed.). 

* Op.cit. 

* Koppeh, i., p. 881, chiefly based or Hue's data. 

^ Laddky p. 857, et. Beq. 

* loe. eit. 

* Op. ett.y p. 287. 
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Recent estimates place the population at about 178,000. Spiti 
in 1845 had a population of 1,414, and the Lamas were one 
hundred and ninety-three, or about one to seven.' 

The vernacular history of its introduction into eastern Tur- 
kestan or Khoten (Tib., Li-yul) has been translated by Rockhill.^ 

In Nepal, the number of Buddhists grows every year less under 
the active proselytizing Hindu influences of the Ghorka Govern- 
ment, which places disabilities upon professing Buddhists. But 
the majority of the Nepalese Buddhists are now Lamaist. 

Bbotan^ is wholly Lamaist, both in its religion and temporal 
gbvemment. Its population has been given at about 40,000 to 
50,000 families, or a total of 145,200.* But although it is believed 
to be almost as priest-ridden as Sikhim, the number of its priests 
is estimated* only at about 5,000, distributed in the six districts 
as follows ; In Tassisudon 500, in Punakha also 500, in Paro 300, 
in Tongso also 300, in Tagna 250, and in Andipur (or Wandipur) 
250, in round sum 2,000. Then come 3,000 Lamas who do not 
reside in cloisters, but are employed as ofHcers, making a total of 
5,000, besides which there are a lot of hermits and nuns. 

In regard to Sikhim, where Lamaism is the state religion, I 
have elicited from original documents and local Lamas full details 
of the mode in which Lamaism was introduced into that country. 
Some of these are worth recording as showing in a credible manner 
the mode in which Lamaism was propagated there, and it was 
probably introduced in a similar manner into several of the other 
areas in which it is how prevalent. 

The LSmas and laity of Sikhim® and Tibet implicitly believe that 
St. Padma-sambhava (Guru Bim-bo-ch’e), the founder of Lamaism, 
visited Sikhim during his joumeyings in Tibet and its western 
borderlands; and although he left no converts and erected no 
buildings, he is said to have hid away in caves many holy books for 
the use of posterity, and to have personally consecrated every 
sacred spot in Sikhim. 

^ Major Hay, J.A.S.£^ xix., 487. 

* Hfe, etc., p. 280, et, $eq. See also Dr. Huth’s German translation of the Her 
history. 

’ The word is Sanskritic, and its full form is ** BkotaniOt" or ** the end of Shot or 
Tibet” (cf. Hodqs.,X., i., p. 80). 

^ PlMBEBTON’S iftMtOA, p. 161. 

> Koppen, ii., p. 863. . 

• The annexed illustration is from a photograph by Mr. Hoffmann. 
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The authorities for such beliefs are, however, merely the ac- 
counts given in the works of the patron saint of Sikhim, Lha-tsiin 
Ch’em-bo, and the fictitious hidden revelations ” of the TertonSf 
all of which are unreliable. And Lha-tsiin rather overdoes it by 
asserting that the Guru visited Sikhim a hundred times. 

Sikhim seems to have been unknown to Tibetans previous to the 
latter half of the sixteenth century a.d., and Lha-tsiin Gh’em-bo’s 
own account of his attempts to enter Sikhim testify to the pre- 
vailing ignorance in regard to it, owing to its almost impenetrable 



SOMB SlEHllC LAXAS. 

Xooffol UIIIB Btae-nb. A Ksr-gyu LAina. 

lima tJgyaii Gya-tf'o. ‘ A Karina Lfima. 

mountain and icy barriers. And the Tavryik Ser-^fen^ which gives 
the fullest account of St. Padma’s wanderings, and considered the 
most reliable authority, seems to make no mention of Sikhim. It 
is extremely improbable that the Guru ever entered Sikhim^ 
especially as, as we have seen, he certainly did hot pass through 
that country either when going to or returning from Tibet. 

In keeping, however, with the legendary accounts of his visit, it 
is alleged by Sikhimite Lamas that their Lord St. Padma entered 
the country by the “ Lordly pass ” J<hl(t Cho-la) and on the 
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east side of the pass i8-2)ointed out a rock on which he sat down, 
called Z*vr’ti, or throne,' and near the pass a spot named Sinmoi 
ffyip-tsu,* where he surprised a party of female devils preparing to 
cook their food : here are ])ointed out two masses of columnar rock 
alleged to be two of the stones of the trqxKl used to support the 
cooking-pot of these demons. And he is said to have returned to 
Tibet by way of the JMep pass, resting m-route on the Ku-phu 
and creating the Tuko La by “ tearing ” up the rock to crush an 
obnoxious demon. 

The introduction of Lamaism into Sikhim certainly dates from 
the time of Lha-tsiin’s arrival there about the middle of the 
seventeeuth century ji.D. By this time Lamaism had become a 
most powerful hierarchy in IHbet, and was actively extending its 
creed among the Himalayan and central Asian tribes. 

Three generations of Tibetan colonists firom the adjoining 
Chumbi valley had settled on the eastern border of Sikhim, near 
Gong-tok. And it is highly probable that these Tibetan settlers 
were privy to the entry of the Lamas; as it is traditionally reported- 
that' the ancestor of that Sikhimite-Tibetan, who was promptly 
elected king of Sikhim, by Lha-tsiin, was a proUge and kinsman of 
the Ssdcya' Grand lAma. And Lha-tsiin Ch’em-bo seems to have 
approached Sikhim vi& Sakya, and his incarnations subseqirently 
appeared in the neighbourhood of Sakya, and even now his spirit 
is Sieved to be incarnate in the body of the present Sakya Lama. 

Lha-tsiin was a native of Kongbu, in the lower valley of the 
Tsang-po (Brahmaputra), which has a climate and physical appear- 
ance very similar to Sikhim, and teems with traces of St. Padma- 
sambhava, “discovered” by celebrated L&mas, and it had been a 
happy hunting ground for the Tertons, or discoverers of the 
fictitious treatises called “ hidden revelations." Arriving, then, 
in a country so like his own, and having the virgin soil of Sikhim 
to work upon, Lhartsun. seems to have selected the most romantic 
spots and 'clothed them in suitable legendary dress in keeping 
with his ingenious discovery of St. Padma’s previous visits. And 
to support his statements he also discovered that his own advent 
as the apostle of Sikhim had been foretold in detail, nine hundred 
years before, by the Guru himself, in the revelation entitled 


1 bs'ngskhri; 


* Srin-mohi rgylb gUug, 
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^*The prophetic mirror of Sikhim/’^ He seems to have beega a 
man of considerable genius, with a lively sense of the picturesque ; 
and he certainly left his mark on his adopted country of SikHim, 
where his name is now a household word. 

The traditional account of his entry to Sikhim associates* with 
him two other Lamas, to wit, a Kar-tok-pa and a l^a-dak-pa ; but 
they play an inconspicuous part in the work of introducing 
Lamaism, and it is extremely doubtful whether any representative 
of these fTih-ma sub-sects arrived in Sikhim at so eariy a 
period. 

As Lha-tsiin is so intimately identified with Sikhim Lamaism, 
being its de facto founder, it is desirable here to give a summary 
of his life as extracted from the local histories. 


LIFE OF ST. LKA-TSUE, THE PATROE SAINT OF SIKHIM. 

Lha-tsiin Ch'emrho * is a title meaning ** The great Reverend God.” 
His ordinary religious name is Kun-zan wmrgye^ or ** The entirely 
victorious l^sence of Goodness.” He is also known by the title of 
LJt^-UUn TmnvJcha Jig-med* or ** The Reverend God who fears not the 
sky,” with reference to* his alleged power of flying. And he is somo' 
times called Kuaho Dsog-ch^en Ch*enilo, or “ The great Honoura))le 
Dsog-c’en ” — Dsog-ch*en, literally “ The Great End,” being the techni- 
cal name for the system of mystical insight of the Sfih-mnpa, and 
Kuaho means ** the honourable.” 

He was born in the fire-bird year of the tenth of the sixty-year cycles, 
corresponding to 1595 a.d., in the district of Kongbu, in soutli- 
eastern Tibet. Having spent many years in various monasteries and 
in travelling throughout Tibet and Sikhim, he ultimately, in tlie year 
1648, arrived in Lh&sa, aud obtained such great repute by his learning 
that he attracted the favourable notice of Nag-wai'i, the greatest of the 
Grand Lamas, who shortly afterwards became the first Dalai Lama. 
Indeed, it is alleged that it was mainly through the special instruction 
given by Lha-tsiin to the Grand Lama that the latter was so favourably 
treated by the Chinese emperor and confirmed in the temporal rule of 
Tibet. 

The detailed account of the saint’s meeting with the Grand Lama is 
worth citing in illustration of the curious mixture of the crude and the 
marvellous which make up the bulk of these indigenous narratives. In 


1 Den-Jink LuMfttn Sel-mii Mehk. 

* Ckhm-ho is the Sikliiinite moile of proiioiiiiciiig **Ciren>po.” 
^ lha-h(imn hum \xkh\ih Jige-med. 
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thd year previous to that on which the fifth Grand Lama went ta 
China, which Csoma gives' as 1649 a.d., the Grand Lama, while in 
his palace at Potala told his attendants, by inspiration, that a sage, 
would that day visit him, and should be admitted to his presence. 
Lha-tsiin^ amving at the site now named Fargo* K'alin, immediately 
belo^' Potala — the Lamaist Vatican — blew loudly u or trumpet 

of human thigh-bone but the castle guard, in ignorance of who the 



Mendicant Lama blowing Thigh-bone Trumpet. 


roan really was, seized him and tied him to the D6-ring monolith 
in the neighbourhood, as a punishment for daring to trumpet so 
close to the castle. The saint, bound in this way, shook the whole hill 
of Potala, and so his arrival was brought to the notice of the Grand 


1 Or,, p. m . 

s The illmtration ie from a photo by Mr. Hoffmann. 
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L&ma, who ordered his instant release and admission. On coming into 
the presence of the Grand Lama he walked boldly up and struck the 
latter with his fist and then vomited before him, much to the astonish- 
ment 6f the courtier Lamas. The Saint then explained : You are 
shortly going to China ; on the way a great danger besets you, but my 
striking you has rid you of that danger. In China you will find your- 
self in great peril some day ; then consult this paper I now give you, 
and you will be relieved. My vomiting in your presence means that 
you will ultimately be invested with great power and riches through 
me." The. dilemma here prophesied was a query by the Chinese 
emperor regarding ^the essence of the rainbow colour,"^ which quite 
confounded the Grand Lama, till he, remembering the episode with the 
Saint, consulted the paper and found full information noted therein, 
and having completely satisfied the emperor, he received great honour 
and riches. The Grand Lama, on his return from China, in gratitude 
for services rendered, offered Lha-tsun much treasure, which the Saint, 
however, refused. 

Previous to his visit to Lhasa, it is said that the Saint, accompanied 
by a few disciples, journeyed to the south-west of Tibet, saying : Ac- 
cording to the prophecy of Guru Rim-bo-ch’e, I must go and open the 
northern gate of the hidden country of the xice-valleys — De-mo-jong,’ 
t.e., Sikhim, and I must develop that country religiously." He then 
proceeded by way of Tashi-lhunpo and Sakya to Zar, a short distance 
to the north of Tashi-iubkha* near the Nepal frontier, where he then, or 
afterwards, founded a monastery. 

He then attempted to enter Sikhim by way of Dsong-ri (JoMri), 
but could find no path, and remained many days in a cave named 
gah “ the very pleasant grove," near Kaiirla nan-ma. There the 
everlasting summit of the five repositories (of snow)," the mountain 
god, Kan-ch’en dsb-ha * transformed himself into a wild goose and con- 
versed with the sage ; and here, ** according to the prophecy of Guru 
Rim-boch'e," he composed ’the book named *Hhe complete Book of 
Worship and offerings for Elah ch*en dso-fia.* 

At this time another L&ma of the Kar-iok-pa sub-sect came by ELaugla 
Nangma searching for a path into Sikhim, and also tried without 
success the sPreu-gyab-tak ** Monkey-b^k rock," with reference 
to its semblance to a monkey sitting with hands behind back), and 
Dsong-ri, and the western shoulder of sKam-pa Khab-rag — a ridge of 
Ka&u," which runs down to the R&thong river. He then arrived at 
the cave of the very pleasant grove," and met the Saint, who told him 
that as he was not destined to open the northern gate, he should go 
round and try the western. 

Then Lha-tsun, traversing the Kangla Nangma and finding no I'oad 
beyond the cave of Skam-pa Kha-bruk, fiew miraculously to the upper 


1 *D«a4 fj’oH atUA po. « rfag-iYir . 

* ^ is the word used. 

® m/7aw dgixh^'al, • md*odAiM wvh^od nftrin las dntff, 
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part of Kabni ” (24,000 feet), and there blew his kang-ling, and 
after an absence of two weeks flew down to where his servants were 
collected and guided them by a road vtd Dsongri to Norbu-^ng, in 
Sikhim. 

Here soon after arrived two other l^ifl-ma Lftmas. By ** the western 
gate” of Single La came the Kar-tok-pa L&ma above mentioned, 
named **The Oreat Soul,”^ and a Lama of the ]^a-dak-pa sub-sect, 
named The Great Sage,® who had opened “ the southern gate” by way 
of Darjiling and Namchi respectively. The place where these three 
Lamas mot was then called by the Lepchas Yoh-aam, which means “ the 
thi'ce superior ones or noblemen,” a literal translation of ‘‘ the three 
L&mas.” 

The three Lftmas held here a council at which Lha-tsun 9aid : We 
three L&mas are in a new and irreligious country. We must have a 
‘ dispenser of gifts’® {i,e,, a king) to rule the countiy on our behalf.” 
Then the Na-dak-pa L&ma said : ** I am descended from the Celebrated 
Terton Ka-dak Nan-rel, w'ho was a king; I should therefore be the 
king.” While the Kar-tok-pa Lama declared : “ As I too am of royal 
lineage I have the right to rule.” Then Lha-tsUn said ; “ In the 
prophecy of Guru Rim-bo-ch’e it is written that four noble brothers 
shall meet in Sikhim and arrange for its government: We are three of 
these come fi*om the norUi, west, and south. Towards the east, it is 
written, there is at this epoch a man named P’iin-ts’ok, a descendant 
of. brave ancestors of Kham in Eastern Tibet. According, therefore, to 
the prophecy of the Guru we should invite him.” Two messengers were 
then dispatched to search for this Fiin-ts’ok. Going towards the 
extreme east near Gangtok they met a man churning milk and asked 
him his name. He, without replying, invited them to sit down, and 
gave them milk to drink. After they were refreshed, he said his name 
was P’iin-ts’ok. He was then conducted to the Lamas, who coronated 
him by placing th^ holy water-vase on his head and anointed him with 
the water ; and exhorting him to rule the country reli^ously, they gave 
him Lha-tsun’s own surname of Nam-gye * and the title of “ religious 
king.” Piin-ts’ok Nom-gyi was at this time aged thirty-eight years, 
and he became a Lama in the same year, which is said to have been 

1041 A.D. ^ VI, - 

Lha-tsun then spent the greater part of the I’est of his life in 
Sikhim, exploring its caves and mountain recesses, composing its 
Lamaist legends, and fixing sites for temples and monasteries. He 
first of all built a hut at Dub-de, which afterwards became the 
monastery of that name. And he is believed to have built rude 
shrines at Tashiding, Pemiongchi, and Sang-ha-ch’S-ling ; though 
others, assert that Tashiding waa first occupied by the original 

S'a4ak-pa Lima. , 

In appearance Lha-tsun is usually represented as seated on a leo- 


1 Sem$ Apah ch'en^po, 
* Bip-dsin ch*en-po. 


® klfyin-daff, 
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pard-skin mat with ^h6 right leg hanging down and his bodj almost 
bare— one of his titles is He-rurko^pa^ which means unclad." His 
complexion is of a dork blue hue. Otherwise he is somewhat like 
his prototype Guru Rim-bo-ch’e. A chaplet, of skulls encircles his 
brow. In his left hand is a skull cup filled with blood, and a trident 
topped with human heads rests in front of the left shoulder. The 
right hand is in a teaching attitude. 

He is believed to be the incarnation of the great Indian teacher 
BhTma Mitra. And he himself is held to have been subsequently in- 
carnated twice as a Sikhim Lama, the last re-incarnation being i/ti 
mi Pa-wOf born at Ok-ja-ling near Sakya, who built the present monas- 
tery of Pemiongchi. 

I cannot ascertain the place of his death or what became of his body, 
but he is currently reported to have died in Sikhim of fever contracted 
during a visit to India. The dark livid hue of his skin is said to refer 
to his death from malignant fever. His chief object in visiting India 
was, according to a popular saying, to obtain a rare variety of ruddy 
leopard-skin (the uUa leopard) which is highly prized by ascetics as a 
mat.^ 

All his clothing and personal effects are carefully treasured in 
Bikhim and worahipped as most sacred relics. They were all stored 
at Pemiongchi monastery until the Gorkha invasion of last century, 
when, for greater safety, most of them were taken to the remote To* 
lung monastery. At Pemion^hi are kept one set of his full dress 
robes after the style of Guru Ilim-bo-ch’e, including hat and .boots, his 
hand-drum, iiell, and dwje^ and a miraculous p^urbu 'dagger for stab- 
bing the demons. These objects are only shown at Pemiongchi on 
special occasions to wealthy worshipers, and they fire highly celebrated 
as a certain cure ifor ban^enness. Cbuples afflict^ in this way, and who 
can afford the necessary expense, have a preliminary worship conducted 
in the Pemiongchi chapel, lasting one or two days. Then the box con.- 
taining the holy relics is brought forth and ceremoniously opened, and 
each article is placed on the heads of the suppliant pair, the ofliciating 
priest repeating meanwhile the charm of his own tutelary deity. Of the 
marvellous efficacy of this procedure numerous stories are told. And 
should two sons result, one of them is certainly dedicated to the 
Church. 

Subsequent to Lha-tsiin Ch’em-bo’s death in the latter end of the 
seventeenth century, Lomaism steadily progressed in Sikhim till 
latterly monks and monasteries filled the country. The list and- 
detailed descripiton of these are givey in the next chapter under 
the heading of Monasteries. What civilization and literature the 
Sikhimites now possess th^ owe to LSmaism, and the Lepcha 
alphabet too was derived from the Tibetan. 


^ Snpjfa-gntMu jfyim ha, h* ftaga-pa. 
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The religions displaced by LSmaism were the Fon (Bon), which 
is usually identified with Taouism, and the earlier animistic and 
fairy worship of the Lepchas, which can scarcely be called a re- 
ligion, Numerous tibces of both of these primitive fidths are to 
be found incorporated in Sikhim Lamaism, which owes any special 
features that it possesses to. the preponderance of these two 
elements. 

Only two sects of Lamas are established in Sikhim, namely, 
the Nih-ma-pa and the Kar-gyu-pa as represented by the Kar- 
ma-pa. There are no Duk-pa monasteries in Sikhim, nor does there 
seem ever to have been any. 

The LSmas number nearly one thousand, and are very numer- 
ous in proportion to the Buddhist population of the country. In 
1840' the Lepchas and Bhotiyas of Sikhim were estimated at 
3,000 and 2,000 respectively, but Mr. White, in bis census of 
Sikhim in March, 1891, gives the population roughly as : — 

Lepchas ... ... ... 5,800 

Bhotiyas ... ... ... 4,700 

Nepalese, etc. ... ... ... 19,600 

30,000 


As the Nepalese, who are of very recent immigration, are all 
professing Hindus, the LSmas are now dependent on the Bhotiyas 
and Lepchas for support ; and We thus get a -proportion of one 
LSmaist priest to every tenor eleven of the indigenous population. 
But this does not represent the full priest-force of those two races, 
as it takes no count of the numerous devil-dancers and Lepcha 
priests patronized both by Bhotiyas and Lepchas. 

In British Sikhim and the Kalim-pong section of British 
Bhotan, the LSmaists numbered m the census of 1891 40,520,' 
of which 3,657 were resident in the town of Daijiling.* 

There is no sign of any decrease of LSmaism in Sikhim, 
although large numbers of Hinduized Nepalese have lately been 
introduced into the country, and the government is no longer in 


> Dr. CAimBl.L in Tkt Orietifal, p. IS. 

* "Census of 1891 Bept.," p. 47. The total Buddhists in Bengal, including a few 
thonsands of Burmese convicts in Bengal jails, numbered 189,122. 
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the hands of Lamas. Its Lamaism is so deeply rooted that, in the 
absence of any actively anti-Buddhist policy such as has operated 
in Nepal, it is unlikely to be much affected by the recent political 
changes, at least for many years to come. 



Taskidixo Monastery 
(in Slkhim) 
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IV. 

THE SECTS OP LAMAISM. 

E light shed by the lamp of Lamaism, like that of 
most other religions, has been broken into variegated 
fragments by the pnsms of later priests. 

No sects appear to have existed prior to LaA-Uarma’s 
persecution, nor till more than a century and a half later. The 
sectarial movement seems to date from the Iteformation started 
by the Indian Buddhist monk Atisa, who, as we have seen, visited 
Tibet in 1038 a.d.^ 

Atisa, while clinging to Toga and Tantrism, at once began a 
reformation on the lines of the purer Mahayana system, by en- 
forcing celibacy and high morality, and by deprecating the general 
practice of the diabolic arts. Perhaps the time was now ripe for 
the reform, as the Dimas had become a large and influential body, 
and possessed a fairly full and scholarly translation of the bulky 
Mahayana Canon and its Commentaries, which taught a doctrine 
very different frpm that then practised in Tibet. 

A glance at the annexed ** Genealogical Tree of Dlmaist 
Sects” will show that Atisa was the only profound reformer of 
Lamaism. 

The first of the reformed sects and the one with which Atisa 
u^pst intimately identified himself was called the Kah-dam-pa,* or 
« those bound by the orders (commandments)”; and it ultimately, 
three and a half centuries later, in Tsoh I^’apa’s hands, became 
less ascetic and more highly ritualistic under the title of ** The 
Virtuous Style,” Ge-lug-jM, now the dominant sect in Tibet, and 
the Established Church of Lamaism. 

1 Part of this chapter appcarcKl in the Anfatic Qmrtfrhf for January, 1894. 

* ItKah-ydam^-pa. 
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Atlsa^s chief Tibetan disciple was Dom-ton,^ or ‘‘I)om Bakshi,”* 
to whom he taught the mystic Mahay toa and TSntrik doctrines 
which he himself had learned in India and Pegu. Two 
other noted pupils were K’u and Nak; but Dom-ton was the 
recognized head of the Kah-dam-pa, and he built^ in 1058, the 
Ra-Deng ® monastery to the north-east of Lhasa, which was the 
first lamasery of the new sect, though the monastery of T’o-dih,^ in 
Pu-rang, built in 1025, is considered to have become a Kah-dam- 
pa institution by Atisa’s residence therein. Dom-ton’s successor 
was Potova. 

The rise of the Kah-dam-pa (Ob-lug-^pa) sect was soon followed 
by the semi-refohned movements of Kar-gyu-pa and Sakya-pa, 
which were directlj based in great measure on Atisa’s teaching. 
The founders of those two sects had been his pupils, and their 
new sects may be regarded as semi-reformations adapted for those 
individuals who found his high standard too irksome, and too free 
from their familiar demonolatry. 

The residue who remained wholly unreformed and weakened by 
the loss of their best members, were now called the JStiii-marpa 
or the old ones,” as they adhered to the old practices. And now, 
to legitimize many of their unorthodox practices which had crept 
into use, and to admit of further laxity, the Nifi-ma-pa resorted 
to the fiction of Ter-via or hidden revelations. 

Just as the Indian monk Nagarjuna in order to secure an orthodox 
reception for his new creed had alleged that the Mahay^a doctrine 
was entirely the composition of I^Skya Muni, who had written it 
during his lifetime and entrusted the volumes to the Naga demi- 
gods for preservation until men were sufficiently enlightened to 
comprehend so abstruse a system, so in the same way several 
Nih-ma Lamas now began to discover new gospels, in caves and 


1 ’Brom- 0 ton K}yal-wahi ^^yua-yIlaf. 

* Aiktki is a general term in Central Asia for those monks called in Tibetan Lob*pdn, 
or Teacher; and it is used by Marco Polo (VnU, i.,805). Pallas says it is Mongolian for 
sTon, whidi means ** Oifide/’ and is applied only to the oldest and most learned priest 
of a community. But the title sTon (-pa) is usually reserved for Buddha. Yule and 
others believe it to be probably a corruption of ** MiJkkthv,** a Buddhist mendicant 
monk, and Yule sIio:ws it to be used as an equivalent for Lima by Basliiduddin, and 
in the Ain-i-Akbiri. Possibly it is also related to the Abassi ” of Friar Odoric (Masx- 
■AM, p. xlvi.). CoHf. also KbpPEN, ii., 106. 

* Jtra-^gnn* 

« mFo-kfta. 
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elsewherOi whicb they alleged were hidden gospels of the Guru, 
Saint Padma. And these so-called “revealers,” but really the 
composers of these Ter-rMi- treatises, also alleged as a reason for 
their ability to discover these hidden gospels, that each of them 
had been, in a former birth, one or other of the twenty-five disciples 
of St. Padma. 


Table Showing 

Descxnt and Intxb-bblations 

or 

THE CREEDS OF THE REFORMED LAMAIST SECTS. 


. Ultlnuite Intpirer. 
Adl-Suddha yajradluira. 


PrcacmaU lufiirer, 
Maltreyi. 

fhm/m IvoeA^rt. 


(about 600 i.Dt) 
through 


Tttafihert» 

Tilo. 

(about 975 A.D.) 


Proximate Mepirer. 
Hafljufrl. 

Human Teachere. 

NIgIrJuna 
(about 100 A.i>.) 
through 
nrlea 
of 

Dlsclplea 

Ut 



rOja-oh*en apyod. 

Meditative DoeMne.-^ 
Lam-rtm. (af KramanZrga). 


*jimn-atoii. 


Mixed Tbiitni.— gaum. 
Xardudufua. 


Yaaupiitra. 

rantrs.— Oambblm darpma, or the 
deep theory or dootrine. T., ab-mo Mta, 
Meditative Lun-'braa. 

(aPPhalamlrga). 


through 
aerlM 
of 


Lima TlwA'K'apa 
founder of 
OE-LUO-PA Sect 


Meditative Doctrme.-^Uaha^ 
mudim or Fyagch>n. 

-r I I ■ ■ ^ 

Lima Mar- pa. 
Mlla-rac pa 


Lima Dwag-po lha-rje 
fountMr of 
KAR-Om-PASect 


Lima X'ug-po-lha-btsas 
L'on-dEon-mco’og-rgyaUi 


•po. 


foiiiider of 
SASKTA-PA Be 


These “ Bevelations " treat, mainly of Shamanist Bon-pa and 
other demoniacal rites whiclt are permissible in lAmaist practice ; 
and they prescribed thie forms for such worship. About thirty of 
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these tevelations have been discovered; but as the number has 
been oracularly fixed at one hundred and eight, future contin- 
gencies are well provided for. These ** Bevelations,” reliceiug still 
further the LSmaist obligations, were eagerly accepted by most 
LSmas, and they play an important part in the schisms which 
subsequently occurred in both old and reformed sects. Inde^, 
many of the sub-sects differ from their parent sects merely in 
^ving adopted a different Ter-ma work as an ordinary code of 
demoniacal worship. 

The sectarian distinctions are of a creedal character, entailing 
different ritualistic and other practices, and expressed by a dif- 
ference in dress and symbols. The creedal differences may be 
categorically classed under the heads of— 

1. The personality of the primordial deity or Adi-Buddha ; 

3, Special source of divine inspiration ; 

8. The saintly transmitters of this inspiration j 

4. Meditative doctrine or system of mystical insight ; * 

6. Special T&ntra-revelation. 

6. Personal Tutelary — a Tantrik demoniacal Buddha of Sivaist 

type; 

7. Beligioos “ Guardian ’’-demon, usually of Tibetan type. 

In considering the sects individually, let us look first at the 
sect forming the Established Church — the Gie-lug-pa — as it repre- 
sents the oldest of the sects, the Kah-dam-pa, and is the purest 
and most powerfilipf all, having now the temporal government 
of Tibet in its hands. 


The Ge-lug-pa Sect, or Estabushed Chobch. 

The G«-lug-p& arose at the beginning of the fifteenth century 
A.D. as a r^eneration of the Kah-dam-pa by Tsoh-K’a-pa or L6- 
zaft-tak-pa*or Je-Bim-po-ch’ej though he is better known to Euro- 
peans by his territorial title of Tsoh-K’a-pa, that is, “iBative of 
the Onion Country,” the district of his birth, in the province of 
Amdo, now within the border of China.* 


* nVwa. Skt, Dartana. 

* OJH.,116: 1882, p. 63-57: Pasb, 

No. 41 ; HowoRTHy op, cU, 

* He was bom in 1865-57 at Kum-bum (see its photograph at page 280). 
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He was probably, as Hue notes, ^ influenced by the Roman 
Catholic priests, who seem to have been settled near the place of 
his birth. Hue’s tradition runs that Tsoi’i K’a-pa ha<l inter- 
course with a stranger from the West with a long nose and 
piercing eyes, who is 
believed to have 
been a Christian 
missionary. He 
studied at Zhar- 
Cli’uii, in Aindo,ancl 
thereafter at Saskya, 

HiKung, and Lhasa. 

He wrote many 
books,2 and most of 
the extant sacerdotal 
manuals of the (le- 
lug-pa sect are at- 
tributed to him. He 
died (or, as is popu- 
larly believed, as- 
cended to Heaven^) 
in 1417, and was 
canonized as an in- 
carnation of Man- 
jusrl (or, as some 
say, Amitabha, or Vajrapani). And by the Ge-lug-pa he is con- 
sidered superior even to St. Padma and AtTsa, and is given 
the chief place in most of their temples. His image is placed 
above, and usually between, those of the dual Grand Lamas — the 
Dalai and Pan-ch’en — and, like these, he is given the title of 
Gyal-waj or The Jina or Victor. His image is also worn as 
a charm in amulet boxes. 

Tsoh-K’a-pa received the traditions of the Kah-dam-pa sect 
from the Lama Ch’os 8kyab«-6zaxi-po, the seventy-eighth abbot 
in succession from Dom-ton. 

Unlike Atisa, Tsoh-K’a-pa was an ardent proselytizer, and 



1 Travtls in Turtari/, Hazlett’s trans., ii., 48. 

* Chief of which was The (Imihial Way {lAm-vnu), 

5* His aerenAon is cclcbratt'il during the Lamaist festival of Lamps. 
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spent most of his strength in organization. He collected the 
scattered members of the Kah-dam-pa from their retreats, and 
housed them in monasteries, together with his new followers, 
under rigid discipline, setting them to keep the two hundred and 
thirty-five Vwaya rules,' and hence obtaining for them the title 



Ge-luo-pa Monk and A'itendant. 

of Fi^^a-keepers or “ Dul-wa Ldmcia '^ He also made them 
carry a begging-bowl, anardha-chuna,^ prayer-carpet,* and wear 
patched robes ^ of a yellow colour, after the fashion of the Indian 
mendicant monks. And he attracted followers by instituting a 

^ Including retirement during .Lent for meditation, etc. 

* The zla~gam or crescentic cope or cape. 

» jfding-wa. 

* dras-drubs. See detailed description at p. 200. 
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highly ritualistic service, in part apparently borrowed from the 
Christian missionaries, who undoubtedly were settled at that time 
in TsoA-K’a, the province of his early boyhood in Western China. 
He gave the hat named pan-sm-sne-rHi^ or the ‘^Pandit’s long- 
tailed cap”; and as it was of a yeli w colour like their dress, and 
the old Lamaist body adhered to their red iiat, the new sect came 
to be popularly called the S'n-ser or “ Yellovr-cap,” in <;ontradis- 
tinction to the S^a-mar or “ Red-cap ” and their more aboriginal 
Boii-pa co-religionists tlie S*ft~Qiak or Black-caps.”^ 

This seems to be the origin of t he sect -titles depending on the 
colour of the cap. The Kali- dam -pa are said to have worn red 
caps, and certainly the extant pictures of Atisa and other Kah- 
dam-pa Lamas give them red caps. 

TsoA-K*a-pa named his own inonasteiy, which he built in 1409 
about thirty miles east of Lhfisa, Gah-a or Paradise, and it is 
said that his followers at first 
went by the name of (raA-lug- 
pa or Followers of the Gah- 
dan fashion ” ; but as this name 
was ill-sounding it was changed 
to the more euphonic Ce-lug- 
pa or Followers of the Virtu- 
ous order.” 

The special sectarian dis- 
tinctions of the Ge-lug-i)a, 
which represent the earlier 
Kah-dam-pa sect, are that this 
sect has the mythical Vajra- 
dhara as its Adi-Buddha ; and 
derives its divine inspiration 
from Maitreya— ‘Hhe coming 
Buddha,” through the Indian Saints ranging from AsaAga down 
to Atisa, and through the Tibetan Saints from his disciple 
Brom-ton to TsoA-K’a-pa (Je-Rim-po-chV). The Ge-lUg-pa mys- 
tical insight {Ta-wa) is termed the Lam-rim or ‘‘the Graded 
Path,” and their Tantra is the “Vast Doer” (rgya-ch'en spyod). 



^ See page 196 for pictures of the caps.. 
^ Skt, **Tushita ’* or the Happy place. 
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Its tatelarj demoniacal Buddha is Vajra-bhairava (Dorje-’jig-je), 
supported by Samvara (Dem-ch’og) and Guhya-kalii (Sang-dii), 
And its Guardian demons are « Tlie Six-armed Oon-po or Lord ” 



The Tutelary Tam-din’s Charm. 


and the Great horse-necked Hayagriva (Tam-din), or the Red 
Tiger-Devil. 

But« through AtTsa, the Ge-lug-pasect, as is graphically shown 
in the foregoing table, claims also to have received the essence of 
Mafijusn’s doctrine, which is the leading light of the Sakya-pa 
sect. For Atisa is held to be an incarnation of Mahjusrl, the 
Bodhisat of Wisdom*: which is merely a way of stating that 
he was the greatest embodiment of Buddhist Wisdom that 
ever visited Tibet. Andln the person of Atisa were also united 
the essentials of the Kar-gyu-pa sect by his pupilage to the Indian 
sage N9ro. 
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Thus the Ge-lug-pa sect claims that through Atlsa it bfcs 
received the special inspiration of Maitreya, and in addition all 
that is best in the sj^ecial systems professed by the other two re- 
formed sects. 

The purer morality practised by the Ge-lug monks gained 
them general respect. So, despite their internecine feuds with 
the Sakya-pa and other rival sects, its Church grew in size and 
inrtiience, and became a powerful hierarchy with the succession 
of its chief abbot based upon the theory of Re-incarnation, 
namely, that the spirit of the dead chief after his death ^s re-born 
in a child, who was forthwith found by oracular presage, and in- 
stalled in the vacant chair. 

Tsofi-K’a-pa’s nephew, Ge-dun-dub, was installed in 1439 as 
the first Grand Lama of the Ge-lug-pa Church, and he built 
the monastery of Tashi-lhunpo, in 1445, while his fellow workers 
Je-She-rabSeii-age Gyal-Ts’ab-je and Khas-grub-je had built re- 
spectively De-p’ung (in 1414), and Se-ra (in 1417), the other 
great monasteries of this sect. 

Under the fourth of these Grand Lamas, the Ge-lug-pa Church 
was vigorously struggling for supreme power and was patronized by 
the Mongol minister of the Chinese Government named Chong- 
Kar, who, coming to Lhasa as an ambassador, usurped most of the 
jK)wer of the then king of Tibet, and forced several of the Kar-gyu 
and Nih-ma monasteries to join the Ge-lug-pa sect, and to wear 
the yellow caps. 

And, as we have seen in the previous chapter, ^he Ge-lug-pa 
sect in 1640, under its fifth Grand Lama, leapt into temporal 
power as the dominant sect in Tibet, and has ever since remained 
the Established Church of the country. 

Since then, however, the Ge-lug-pa sect has gradually retro- 
graded in its tenets and jractice, till now, with the exception of 
its distinctive dress and symbols, celibacy and greater abstinence, 
and a slightly more restricted devil-worship, it differs little from 
the other Lamaist sects, which in the pride of political power it 
so openly despises. 

The Kar-gyu-pa Sect. 

The Kar-gyu-pa, the next great reformed sect after the Gedug- 
pa, was founded in the latter half of the eleventh century A.D. by 
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T ^mft Jiforpa^ of Lha-brag, who had visited India and obtained 
special instructions from the Indian Pandit Atli^ and his 
teacher P’am-thi* and Naro, the janitor of Naianda University, 
who never visited Tibet. But as Marpa and his successor Mila- 

ra-pa, while nominally haying 
a monastery at Gro-bu-luft and 
sCrrub - p’ug - matogs, respect- 
ively, led hermit lives, the 
real 'brganizer of this sect was 
the Kah-dam-pa IjSma, Dvag- 
po lha-rje,* who founded the 
monastery of Ts’ur-lha about 
1150. 

The name Kar-gyu-pa* 
means a follower of the suc- 
cessive orders,” expressive of 
the fact thah the sect believes 
that the rulings of its later 
sages are inspired. Naro’s 
teacher, the monk Tilo or Telo 
(about 960 A.D.) * is held to have been directly inspired by the 
metaphysical Buddha Vajra-dhara. 

Its distinctive tetnres are its hermit practices, meditation in 
caves and other retired places, and the following speciali- 
ties : — y ^ ■ 

Its inspiration was attributed by their saint Tilo directly to 
the Xdi-Buddha Vajra-dhara. Its mode of mystic insight (Ta-toa) 
is named MahavMJui/ra * or ** the Great Attitude,” also called 
U-maM Lam, or ** the Middle Path,” and its Tantra is ** Sum* 



> Ksrpa, to Sum-ps K'an-po’s ChWbyuS, was bom at Chro-bu-lun 

po psar, as the second eon o( dbAn-p'yug* od, 1^ mother being eKal>klan sKyd 
pfiia. His son when riding .to TSlang monasteiy to witness a Lima’s dance was 
thrown down the cliff and fearfuUy mangled owing to his horse in a rooky defile 
t^fctng Wght at the Sight of some rock pigeons. This scene is pictured often in 
Kar-gyu-pa templea. (Cf. also Pamu., No. 82.) 

* Also e^iieii tJ$ s(Msi-po-ra with title mSaw-iiMd. He was a nativeot E. Tibet 
beyond KOngbu; died llfiS. (Cf. Pann., No, 88.) 

* bffisi-bipyiiiipa. 

* Cf. Tina., 288, Pawn., Na 17. 

* P’yag^gya-ch’en usually contracted to ** 
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kar-&sud8-sum.^ Its tutelary demon is Samvara. Its guardian 
deity The Lord of the Black Cloak.* Its hat is « the medita- 
tion hat with the cross-knees,” bearing on its front this emblem as 
a badge like a St. Andrew’s cross (X)) and a conical centre-piece 
representing a cave elsewhere. And with these technicalities was 
associated a stricter observance of the monastic rules and discipline. 

The most popular Kar-gyu-pa saint, and one who, while found- 
ing no monastery, did more even than Marpa, to establish the sect, 
was Marpa’s pupil, Mila-ra-pa.* He never visited India, but led a 
wandering ascetic life among the mountains of Tibet, and his 
100,000 songs ^ containing much Tibetan colouring are popular 
amongst all the sects of Lainas, and his name is now a household 
word throughout Tibet. 

He is pictured, as seen in the annexed illustration, as a thinly- 
clad ascetic almost on the Indian model, enduring great hardships 
of climate and exposure, and a great magician conquering many 
demons. His picture is surrounded by scenes illustrative of the 
leading events of his life. 

His biography is sketched here in a footnote,^ as he is a person 
of importance in Limnism. It is contained in a bulky volume 


1 Marpa’s scripture was based upon the ** mnam-len byin rlabs,” which he diluted and 
mixed with more mystic Tantras ; hence his Tantra is called **ihe mixed ” (suh-’jufr)' 
The so-called esoteric is the ** mdo lugs-stong-pa-nyid/’ and the esoteric ** sAays^lugs Me 
•toA dbyer mod, which are referred to in the chapter on Doctrine. For some technical 
details regarding several sects, see transl. by Sarat, J.A 1889 ; also Ramsay’s Dirf, 

t jfi6ion-po bar-nag. 

* Mi-la-ras-pa or ** the Cotton-dad.” (Cf. Csoma, Gr., 181 : TAra., 828 ; Pand., Ko. 81.) 

* glu-*bum. 

* He was bom at Kya<fian-tsa in the year 1088 a.d., on the S8th day of the month, 

under the planet phur-bu, and named Tlios-pa-dgal. His father, Mila-shes-rab-igj’sl- 
mts’an, was a wealthy merchant of the ICun-po clan, of Uru-chaA-ch’og, and his 
mother was OyaA-tsa dkar-rgyan. The father died when Thos-pa-dgal (the youiw 
Mila) was only seven years old, leaving his property in his brother’s cliaige till his 
son reached his majority at fifteen. This uncle, however, appropriated everything to 
himself, and left young Mila and his motlier destitute, and even persecuted them. 
Young Mila's mother, therefore, sen? lier son to become a Lima in order to learn tlio 
mPN-art of destroying people by soroeiy. So be started off for Lhun-grub grong 
JCaA In QuA-t’on-st^ and there Joined a party of monlm on tbeir way from 
Upi^ l^ari to U (or Central Tibet). Passing Yag-sde, and crossing Mar4ssA, lie 
readied ToD-luA-nga In U, add found at Yar-luA skjo-mo-KruA a learned 
**mt’u*’ named YuA sTon-p’rA-igyalf who taught him soroeiy for several 

years, untll-he obtained the power to destroy his cruel uncle's house and gear. After 
beiqg instructed in the mode of oompdling hailstorms, he went to Magon (or gTSaA- 
ioA-gi-nar),and then toCh’os-la agang, where he became a pupil of Uma hUrpa, who 
had visited India. Here he was set many tir^umie tasks by Marpa, such as builditig 

F 
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ascribed to his disciple Kiis-ch’nA, and dated from the hermitage 
of the latter. 


AmuATioH or saa-SEon or tbb KAB4>rir-PA. 


roumBR) 

HABFA, 

a Tibetan and Pupil of Naropa. 


b. 1010 . 


MILARA-PA. 


b. 1083 


Raa-ob'nn Uorje Grafa>pa. 
b. 1088 . d. 


Xin nia rer., 


Kam mod Dvaff-po^LhaHe. 

d. 1158 . 


d. 


d. 1122 


NIn maroY , 
A'/f-Vfot/- 
lin foand 
in Kontfbu. 


Binch*«i-p'iln- 

i ta’OfrorBkris. 

p*iin-te'o/rs 
i “ prer. to 1108 . 

! DIRUNO-PA 
Bab>iioot. 


** Karma Bakihi** 
(Ran-'byun- 
DorjoorDm-gpum 
mKhyen-pa) 
b.ll 09 I d.U »2 
KAR-VfAPA 
Sub-aeot. 


^rul 


i-jka- 


Nafr<dbaa<ob’df 
mlpo founded- 
ilViflunf Mon, 
in 1179 . 
TA-LUNChPA 
SulMuot. 


\ 


dbBff*0aam- 
vangpob founded 
Ralung monaatery 
_preT. to 1150 
Uppw DUK-PA 
8 ub*eect. 

Z'abadmnNag- 
dban-mam-rnral, 
Biddle and 
Southern 
(Bhotanoeo) 
D( 7 (}-PA 
Bnbouot. 


Kiii-marer., 

Ptttima-tM, 



forti and pulling them to pieces again, and the pictures of these tasks are favourite 
subjects for frescoes in Kar-g}’u-pa monasteries. As the tasks seemed eiidleia and 
Marpa still witlihcld instruction, the youiig Mila fled, taking with him tlie Indian 
saint Naropa’s six-bone ornaments and /aiffma-rapa-iosary, which litd been in 
Marpa’s keeping as relics ; and wliich young Mila obtained possession of by the con- 
nivance of Marpa*8wife,bDag-mcd-ma. these relics he offered to Lima r]^og-pa,who 
in reram gave him instruction and the meditation of OcoA-ldan p*ug-pa. Then 
Marpa recalled him and initiated him into the mysteries of the magic circles, and 
gave him the esoteric name of dPal-s’es-iia and the common name of Mila-r^ije 
rgyal mts'an, and set him severe ascetic exercises. Meanwhile Marpa went to India, 
and met the monk Naropa at the monr.8tery of Bula-hari, and was taught ’p^o-wa- 
stofi-’Jug, and rcturm^ to Til)et by Ch*os-la gah. When Mila returned home, he 
found his mother dead, so he dwelt in a cave near l^ named KaA-mdsod phug. 
Tlien his unde and aunt assaulted him on his begging excursions, but though possess- 
ing the power of destroying tliem, he preferred to fliH* from tlicm to BmgXar-rta-eo, 
near Kyi-rofi, where he remained in meditation for eighteen years, living solely on 
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Mila-r&-pa’s chief pupils were Dvag-po*Iha-ije,^ who continued 
the succession of the orthodox Kar-gyu-pa doctrine, and Ba- 
ch’uh Dor-je Tag-pa,^ who did not interest himself in organization. 

The hermit-feature of this sect rendered it so unattractive, 
that several sub-sects soon arose which dispensed with the neces- 
sity for hermitage. Thus appeared the sub-sects Kar-ma-pa, 
Di-kung-pa, Ta-lung-pa, and Duk-pa (the form dominant in Bho- 
tan), which differ from each other merely in having each adopted a 
different revelation from the Nin-ma sect as a code of (demoniacal 
worship, and so relaxing the purity of the former Kar-gyu-pa 
practice. 

These differences are sliown in the foregoing table. 

And the image of the particular foujider of the sub-sect shares 
with that of their Adi-Buddha, Vajradbara, the chief place in their 
temples. 

The Kar-morpa sub-sect was founded in the middle of the twelfth 
century by Kar-ma-pa Bah-ch’uh Dor-je, also nsmed Dii-sum 
K*yen-po,* a pupil of the aforesaid Dvag-po-lba-rje. His monas- 
tery of S’u-Ts*ur Lha-luA/ built in 1154, at Ts’ur-p’u, about 
one day's journey to the north of Lhasa beyond Sera, is still the 
headquarters of this, the most powerful of all the Kar-gyu-pa sub- 
sects.^ This Kar-ma Lama does not appear to be identical with 
the &mous Kar-ma-Bakshi/’^ whose image is the central one in 
all Kar-ma-pa temples, for his birth is placed by Csoma later.^ The 
ninth head Kar-ma-pa LUma was named dGii-pa-bar Phyug Dor-je, 
and was alive in 1725 A.D., when the then raja of Sikhim visited 
him in Tibet and was prevailed on by him to establish some 
Kar-ma-pa monasteries in Sikhim. 

The so-called monastery, though it is only a temple, in the 
Bhotiya-basti ’* at Darjiling belongs to this sect. 

vegetables, and perfonning many miracles. Then he went to Dig-ri plain, where he 
met Pari, the translator, and his pupils. Thereafter ho went to ’Arin-yul, and after- 
wards to a cave in Lab-di-du-gar (? Mount Everest), where he died. Uts favourite 
god was Kuvera, the King of the Yaksha genii. 

1 Also called rJfe-Tsun sGam-po. See Pakdib, Ko. 88. 

* Bas-ch*uh rdo-rje grag«-pa, bom 1088, founded Ras-ch*uh p*ug monastery. 

* Ra&-*t^ulF-rdo-r]e dus-gsum-mk'yen-po, born 1108, ordained 1124, died 1192. 

* Ts’u-mts'ur. 

* It was jealously patronized by De-si Zan-po, a King of W'estem Tibet, with his 
capital at Shigatsc. 

* Cf. OsdXA, Or^ 180 ; p. 68 ; Paxd. No. 89. 

* In (ImM., 186, Kar-ma^Bakslii's birth is given as 1177 A.D. 
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It differs from its parent sect in having retrograded towards the 
Nift-ma-pa practices by adopting the Nift-ma revelation found 
in Kong-bo and entity Ld-t6 Lifr<pa,i or “ the locally revealed 
meriti” and some also have ’Jah-ts’on-pa. Few of the Kar-ma 
LStnas .are celibate^ and Marpa, the founder of the parent sect 
(Kar-gyu-pa), was married. 

The neat great sub>sect is the Dug-pa, ''which also arose with a 
•pupil of Milaniirpa’s disciple, Dvag-po. Its founder was Pag-Sam- 
Wang-po,» and it originated in the gfNam province of I’ibet about 
the middle of the twelfth century, at the Balung monastery, near 
Gyan-tse, in Tod or Upper Tibet. To emphasize the change the 
monastery was called Du^-Balung, and a legend of the thunder- 
dragon or Dug is related in connection therewith, and gives the 
sectarian title. It adopted the same revelation ad the Di-kung- 
pa, but there seems some other distinctive tenet which I have not 
yet elicited. 

Much confusion has been caused in European books by mis- 
using the name Du^-pa, employing it as a synonym for the 
red-hat” sect, which properly is the HiA-ma. 

The Middle Dug-pa and the Lower Dug-pa arose soon after- 
wards. The Middle Dug-pa adopted the revelation of Safr-gyas- 
liA-pa. This is the form of Kar-gyn-pa which now prevails, in 
Bhotan under the name of LhA Dug-pa or ** SouDum ” Dug-pa. 
Its chief Lftiaa is Z’alHlru& l^ag-bafr-nam-gyal,* a pupil of Padma 
dkar-po” or **^e omniscient white lotus,” who leaving Southern 
Tibet in the seventeenth century a.D.,' settled at IChags-ri: rta 
mgo ” in Bhotan, and soon displaced the Karthok-pa and other 
forms of Kifr-ma LSmaism then existing in that country, and 
which are reputed to have been founded there directly by St. 
Padma hirnself, who entered Bhotan uiA gZ'as-ma g^ and left 
it by mDuA tsah, and at <IGon-te’al p*n are still shown his foot- 
prints mt a rook, and at the sPa-te tak-ts*aA or tiger’s den.* 


1 Lu*>*prod*UA*pft. 

t *bnig-pa. It it Sanskritlted. In the Chronicle of iSTig-wtA Kem-gyal* m 
Stara or ** doud-voice^” thunder being regarded at the dragon’t roar. 

s dPag-lMun dbiiA-po, who teemt to be idontical with, or patroniaed fay, *Oio- 
Mgon rtatii*pa rgyal nu, "The Victoiy-clad Patron of Animalt " (? bom 1100 A. 11 .). 

* Hit title It Mud-’Jom-rdoiJe, or "the Vajra which Softened the OerfK" 

• GtouA, 1888 , 188 . • 

••icoording to the Thah-yig ade-Ma. tome iiittorie notet on the hiatoiy of Limaltm 

in Bhotan are to be found in the book Lho-Oh’ot ’fayuA. 
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In Bhotan the Dug-pa sect possesses the temporal as well as the 
spiritual power, and has suppressed all other sects there. Some 
details df its chief monasteries and hierarchs are given in the 
special chapters on these two subjects. 

The Dir4efyng-‘pa,^ another large sub-sect, also originated with a 
pupil of Dvag-po. It takes its title from the Di-kung monastery 
founded by Rinch’en-p’un-ts’og and Je-spyan-sAa-wa, in 1177 a.d.‘ 
Its revelation is l^iA-ma the Padma-liA-pa. 

The Ta-lung-pa^ waned from the Dl-kung-pa and takes its title 
from the Ta-lung monastery founded by Nag-dbaA-ch’os-gyalpo 
in 1178. They differ from their parent Dl-kung-pa in admitting 
also the revelation work adopted by the Kur-ma-pa, namely, the 
I.ie-td liA-pa. 


The Sa-kya-pa Sect. 

Tlie last great reformed sect is the Sa^skya-pa^ or Sakya, taking 
its name from the yellow colour of the scanty soil at the site of 
its first monastery in western Tibet, founded in 1071 a.d. It 
grew into a most powerful hierarchy, and attained for a time the 
temporal sovereignty over the greater part of Tibet before it was 
eclipsed by its Ge-lug-pa rival. 

Its founder was K’on-dkon-mch'og rgyal-po,* a pupil of K’ug- 
pa Iha-btsas, who claimed inspiration from the celestial Bodhisat 
of wisdom, Maiijusn, through the Indian sages ranging from 
Ntigarjana" to Vasuputra,^ and he mixed together the “old” and 
the “ new ” Tantras, calling his doctrine the “ new-old occult 
mystery”® of “The deep sight.”® Its mystic insight is called 
“ The fruitful path.” Its special gospels are Nugiirjuna’s Ava- 
taAsaka, Vasubandhu’s ParamSrtha. Its tutelary demon is Vajra 


3 CaouXf Omm,t 185. 

^ iTaif-lUA. 

* Sft-skya-pa, f rora » ** tawny earth ” 

’ Bom 1088. Details of the sect are found in its records, The Sa-skya YigA/ak. 

^ These are givto as Candro^Kirti, Rig-palU'K’u-p*yug, Buddha **dgoiiB *’-pala. 

^ Yab^sras.— Vasuputra set'ins a title of tlie great Indian.monk Vasubandhu,tlie 
brother of Asahga, and the special transmitter of Nagarjuna*s purer Sautrantika 
doictrines, Inspired by Manjunri- 

* gsar-nifi. 

" sab-mo-blta— tUu'fUMu 
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phwrpa, for whose and other demonist worship it borrowed the 
Kift-ois books, Dovje phwrpaek'i tik'oga; and from the newer 
school were taken Dem-ch’ok, Dorje-kando, Den-z’i, MahS-maha* 

ma-yab, Safigya t’opa, and Doije- 
dutsi. Its demoniacal Guardians 
are “ the Guardian of the Tent,” ^ 
and “ The Face-Lord.” * Its Hat 
is sS-z’n. But now except in a 
few externals it is practically un- 
distinguishable from the Kift- 
ma-pa. 

Tlie Sa-kya-pa has two re- 
formed snlHseots, namely, the 
llfor-pa and the JonaA-pa. 
These differ from one another 
only in founders. 

The J6-naA-po issued from the 
Sa-kya-pa in the person of Je- 
Kun-gah-dol-cb’og ’ in the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century. To this sect belonged the 
illustrious hutoriographer, Lama-T&ranfttha. 

TaranStba, son of Nam-gyal P’iin-ts’ogs, was bom in Tsang on 
the 8th day of the ' pig-male-tree year, corresponding to 1573 
A.D., and was. called Kun-<2gah sf)yiA-po,^ or "The essence of 
happiness.” de^studied in the Jonang monastery, north of Sakya 
under the religious name of Taranatha, and in his forty-first year 
built himself a monastery in the neighbourhood, whicl/he named 
rTag-brten, and filled it with many images, books, and caityas. 
He latterly proceeded to Mongolia at the invitation of the people 
of that country, and founded there several monasteries under the 
auspices of the Chinese Emperor. He died in Mongolia, and was 
canonized under the title of "The Reverend Holiness,”Je-t8Uti dom- 
pafi And his "re-incaraate” successors are now installed witlt 
great magnificence as Grand. LSmas at Urgya in the Kalkha 



.> mOon-po gur. 

* mOoiMdisI. 

* Who seems also to bo called Dol-bu slKV-igyan. Horn 1890, and died 1863. 

* SkjL, Anandagarblw. Anotlicr account gives tlio name as Sii<gcod rdoijo. 

* vje*ttsun dam-pa. 
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province of Mongolia, to the east of Lob-Nor. Shortly after his 
death, both Urgya and his old monastery — ^which was renamed— 



A S^-SKYA hkHA, 

“Fun-ta’o-lift,” were forcibly converted into Ge-log-pa institu- 
tions, by the aggressive Dalai LSma on his becoming priest-king. 

The founded by Kun-gah Zah-po in 1427, issued from 

the Sa-kya-pa at the time of Tsoii-K’apa. Its founder discorded 
the 9i(kr>ma element in its TAntrik system, retaining only the 
« new.” It has many monasteries in eastern Tibet. 
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The Nin-ma-pa Sects. 

The wholly unreformed section of the Lamas was, as we have 
seen, named Nih-ma-pa, or ‘‘the old school. It is more freely 
than any other tinged with the native Bon or pre-Buddhist 
practices ; and celibacy and abstinence are rarely practised. This 


' ■ v’’ ' ■ 1 '-r y 
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La BIAS. 


is the real “ red-hat ” sect of Lamas, and not the Dug-pa as is 
stated in Euro])ean books. 

It regards the metaphysical Buddha Samanta-bhadra as its 
primordial deity or Adi-Buddha. Its mystic insight is Mahii- 
utpanna (Dsog-ch’en) or “ the great ultimate perfection.” Its 
tutelaries are “ The fearful Vajra” (Vajra-“i)hurba”) and Dub-pa- 
kah-gye.^ Its guardian demon is “ The Lord Gur.** '^ .It worships 


* 8(]rrub-pa &kah-brgyad— thu tutelary of the Guru St. Padinu. 

Gur-gdii, a two-handed demon, the highest of the five ** Pal-gon.*’ 
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the Guru Padma-sainbhava, the founder of Laraaism, in a variety 
of forms, both divine and demoniacal, expressive of his different 
moods at different times, and also his favourite KashmTri teacher, 
Sri Sihha, and the Indian teacher of the latter, Gah-rab Dorje, 
who derived his inspiration from the celestial Buddha, Vajra- 
satwa, who in turn was inspired by the primordial deity, Saman- 
ta-bhadra Buddha. 

Its peculiar red cap is named after the Guru “ Urgyen-pan- 
z’u,” and with these characteristics it exhibits a greater laxity 
in living than any other sect of Lilmas. 

But even the S^i^l-ma-pa, too, has its sub-sects, based on the 
adoption of different revelations. Its chief suli-sects are the 
Dorje-tak-pa, Mindol-lih, Kar-tok-pa, and Na-dak-pa,* named after 
their respective founders or parent monastery. But their differ- 
ences are very trifling. 

The Dorje-tak-pa ^ is named after the greatest of the existent 
Nifi-ma monasteries, to wit, Dorje-tak, near Sam-yiis. It follows 
the revelation found” by 7<jod-ldem in Zai'i-Zaii Llia brag, 
and its chief branches seem to be at Hug-pa- gliit, Tsa-figi Lha- 
ri zim-p’ug, and T’eg-mc’og gliA. 

An offshoot of it is the Nah-dag-pa,^ taking its name from its 
founder, Nah-dag, “ the owner of dominion,” and of royal lineage, 
and represented in several Sikhim monasteries. 

Scarcely inferior in extent and repute to the Dorje-tak-j)a is 
the Min-dol-lin-pa,^ also named after its chief monastery, Min- 
dol-liA. Its revelation was found by bDag-ling-i>a, and its chief 
branches are at sLe-luA, P’uA-po ri-wo-ch'e. And in Sikhim 
it is represented by the largf* Pemiongchi monastery, which until 
a few years ago was in the habit of sending to Min-dol-lin batches 
of its young monks for instruction in the higher discipline and 
ritual. 

The Kar-tbk-pa,‘ named after Lama Kar-tok, ‘‘ The under- 
stander of the precepts,” adopt the revelation of kLon-ch’en 
Rab-A'byuA found in the lake of sGra-rndah. Its chief monas- 
teries are at ByaA-chVib-gliA and sDe-dge (“ l)er-ge ”) in the 
extreme east of Tibet, and the seat of a large printing establish- 
ment and township famous for its inlaid metal work. 


* iOo-rjc-brag-pa. /MN’aii-6dag-pa. ’•* «Min-yrol Glin. * //Kali-r/og-{m. 
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Lho-brag-lha-luA-pa follow the revelation of Padma-liA-pa like 
the Di-kung-pa sub-sect of the Kar-gyu-pa. 

The Lha-tsun-i)a, named after the founder of Sikhim Lamaisin, 
adopt the revelation of *Jah-tH*on-pa, found in Kong-bu, named 
the La-t’6-lifi-pa, 

The Z’i-jed-pa. 

The Z'i-jed-pa (“ the mild doer”), or passionless Ascetic, is a 
homeless mendicant of the Yogi class, and belonging to no sect 
in particular, though having most affinity with the Kar-gyu-pa. 
They are now almost extinct, and all are regarded as saints, who in 
their next birth must certainly attain Nirvana. They carry thigh- 
bone trumpets, skull-drums, etc., and in the preparation of these 
instruments from human bones, they are required to eat a morsel 
of the bone or a shred of the corpse’s skin. The founder of the order 
was P’a-dam-pa Saiis-rgyas ( ? Jhanaka- or Pita-Buddha), born at 
Jara Sin(d)ha, in India, his father being named brTson-’grus-go- 
ch’a and his mother Sasha. He visited Tibet, via Kashmir and 
l?}a-ri, about the beginning of the twelfth century a.d., his final 
visit being in 1112 a.d. As this order is highly esteemed in 
Tibet, I subjoin some details of its chief saints.' 

Summary of Sects. 

It will thus be seen that liumaist sects seem to have arisen 
in Tibet, for the first time, in the latter part of the eleventh 
century a.d., in wUa- niay be called the Lamaist Reformation, 
about three centuries after the foundation of Lamaism itself. 

They arose in revolt against the depraved Lamaism then pre- 
valent, which was little else than a priestly mixture of demonolatry 


. i In Tibet P'a-dain-pa tAUglit his doctrines to Zhan-zhun-glin-k^awa and h&n po k*ra~ 
vlCun-br^, Meeting tMtui gi'a-Serpo^ of Var-liuHs, he accompanied him to Tsang^ 
where he gave instruction to Luma 9 Kifo-bsikl-)iam^ who succeeded him. 

The second successor was the liermit rMa-sgom, born at Yar-stod-skyer-snar, in 
1054 A.D., and forming the rMa order. His pupil was So-ch’uii-pa, a dwarf. 

The Yogini Ma-gri’g-lab-sgron, born at the southern Ph’a-druk, in 1054 a.d., was 
the devoted pupil of rMa. 

sKanij another great z’i-jed-pa, was a pupil of dge-s’es-gra-pa, and suffering injury 
from a sa-ydon demon, he burned its effigy. The demon afflicted him with dropsy 
and leprosy ; but by his zhi-c]ed rites he recovered. He died 1119 a.d. 

Z’ah-dgah-ldaii, also a pupil of rMa, was born at Yar-stod-gtsan-z'al, in the tribe 
of wTshiiiis zaii. His pupils were gl^al-ston-dyah ch’ufi-’bor, sKyog-sgom bsam-tan, 
KHi-sgom jo-dgah, rUya-dar-seu, and Ch’us-pa-dar brtson. 
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and witchcraft. Abandoning the grosser charlatanism, the new 
sects returned to celibacy and many of the purer Mahayana- rules. 

In the four centuries succeeding the Beformation, various 
sub-sects formed, 'mostly as relapses towards the old familiar 
demonolatry. 

And since the fifteenth century a.d., the several sects and sub- 
sects, while rigidly preserving their identity ard exclusiveness, 
have drifted down towards a common level where the sectarian 
distinctions lend to become almost nominal. 

But neither in the essentials of Lamaism itself, nor in its sec- 
tarian aspects do the truly Buddhist doctrines, as taught by Sakya 
Muni, play a leading part. 



Sash of Carved Human Bones 
worn by Limas in NecromADC 3 ’. 
(Jiedueed tee aXto figure, p. 18.) 
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THE METAPHYSICAL SOURCES OF THE DOCTRINE. 



Buddhism is a highly philosophical religion, and 
Lamaism, though deeply tinged with non-Buddhist 
beliefs, still retains much of the loftier philosophy 
and doctrines of Primitive Buddhism and its earlier 
developments, we must, in considering the metaphysical basis of 
the Lamaist doctrine, glance at the metaphysics of Buddha him- 
self, as well as that of the Mahayana and the later ‘‘develop- 
ments.” And as Buddlia’s philosophy is based u])on his working 
theory of the Universe, our subject will fall conveniently under 
the heads of (a) Buddha’s Theory of the Universe, ^ (b) his Meta- 
physics, and (c) the Metaphysics of the Lamas. 

However inconsistent materialism and theistic theories may 
appear, with a system avowedly idealistic and practically atheistic, 
it certainly seems that Buddha, himself a Hindu and a teacher 
of Hindus, did adopt the Hindu mythology and cosmic notions 
current in his day, with slight modifications, which were directed 
merely towards depriving the gods of their creative functions 
and rendering them finite and subject to death and the .general 
law of metempsychosis.'** 

His autrasj or sermons, contain, numerous references to these 
divinities, and the earliest of all authentic Buddhist records 
extant, namely, the Asoka edict pillars of the third century b.c., 
show a model Buddhist delighting in calling himself “ the beloved 
of the Gods”; and in the Barhut Stupa of the second century B.C. 


> (iciieral mytliology forms a special chapter (xv.), but it is necessary at this stage, 
to sketch the mytlioh^ wliich bears directly upon the doctrinal developments. 

3 Even in Brahmanic mythology the hosts of tlie gods, including Indra, the greatest 
god in Vedic times, are suhji>cl to the* universal law of dissolution ut the end of a 
Kalpa, or cycle of time, when the Triad god-licud A.U.M. becomes simple suiil 
{Ketaiuimuit). 
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the gods and genii are represented with functions identical with 
tliose now allotted to them in the latter-day Buddhism of both 
Burma and Tibet, where, as in the orthodox scriptures of both 
schools, the gods receive more or less worship on account of the 
power which they are believed to possess of , bestowing temporal 
blessings. And the coming Buddha is believed by all Buddhists 
to be even now resident in the Tushita heavens of the gocts. 

So intimately have these mythological figures been woven into 
the texture of Buddism, and especially of Larnaism, which peoples 
the world with gorgons and hydras and other dire chimeras, that 
without having gained a general idea of tlieir nature and position, 
it is impossible to understand the allusions to them which con- 
stantly crop out in Buddhist rites and dogma. An«l, indeed, many 
of these fantastic beliefs with their deified heroes and Nature- 
worship are in reality ])etrified survivals of the archaic beliefs of 
our Indo-Crermanic ancestors. 

Buddhist Theory of the Universe. 

In sketching the Buddhist world-system, with its “ antics vast 
and deserts idle,” existing mostly on the map of the imagination, 
it is deemed advisable, in order to avoid needless rejietition, to give 
at once the Lamaist version, even though this is sliglitly more 
‘‘developed” than the cosmogony of Buddha’s day; although it 
cannot be very different after all, for the Liimaist accounts of it 
are in close keeping with the Barliut lithie remains, and almost 
identical with the versions found among the Ceylonese and other 
Buddhists of the south, and the Chinese and Japanese Buddhists.^ 

This, our human, world is only one of a series (the others being 
fabulous) which together form a universe or chiliocosm, of which 
there are many. 

Each universe, set in unfathomable space, rests uiion a warp and 
woof of “ blue air ” or wind, liked crossed thiinderholts (ro/Vrf), 
hard and imperishable as diamonds (yajrn)^ upon which is set 
“ the body of the waters,” upon which is a foundation of gold, on 
which is set the earth, from the axis of which towers up the great 


1 Cf. also (riOROi, wlioso fijjuro is ntt^irlird ; ami summary hy ItuHKotTK, ii.. TiyP. 

2 Skt., Sarva-loka-dliHtu. 
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Olympus — Mt.Meru^ (Su-meru, Tib., Ki-rab) 84,000 miles '* high, 
surmounted by the heavens, and overlying the hills. 

In the ocean around this central mountain, the axis of the uni- 
verse, are set (see figures) the four great continental worlds with 
their satellites, all with bases of solid gold in the form of a tortoise 
— as this is a familiar instance to the Hindu mind of a solid floating 
on the watersi And the continents are separated from Mt. Meru 
by seven concentric rings of golden mountains, the inmost being 

40.000 miles high,* and named ‘‘ The Yoke ” (Yngandara),* alter- 
nating with seven oceans, of fragrant milk,® curds, butter, blood or 
sugar-cane juice, poison or wine, fresh water and salt water. Tliese 
oceans diminish in width and depth from within outwards from 

20.000 to 625 miles, and in the outer ocean lie the so-called con- 
tinental worlds. And the whole system is girdled externally by a 
double iron-wall (Cakrcwdla) 312^ miles high and 3,602,625 
miles in circumference, — for the oriental mythologist is nothing if 
not precise. This wall shuts out the light of the sun and moon, 
whose orbit is the summit of the inmost ring of mountains, along 
which the sun, composed of ‘‘glazed fire” enshrined in a crystal 
palace, is driven in a chariot with ten (seven) horses ; and the moon, 
of “ glazed water,” in a silver shrine drawn by seven horses, and 
between these two hang the jewelled umbrella of royalty and the 
banner of victory, as shown in the figure. And inhabiting the air, 
on a level with these, are the eight angelic or fairy mothers. 
Outside the investing wall of the universe all is void and in per- 
petual darkness until another universe is reached. 


A Its protfitype, as with the Greek Olympus, is terrestrial, namely, Mt. Kailas, 
22,000ft., directly north of Lake Manasarovara in the Himalayas (cf. Markham, xxiv.). 

> The 84,000 is a mathematical figure expressing multitude. The Tibetan measure 
is a “(fpag-tshad,” which, according to Csoma equals 4,000 fathoms, and hence 

a geographical mile, but it is used as the equivalent of the Indian unit of measure 
which is translated in the Ceylonese scriptures as a Yojana, i.c., a unit of about 4 koi, 
alxmt five or six geographical miles. 

These mountains are severally named tlie Ox Yoke-holdcr, Plough-holder, Sandal- 
holder, Pleasing Mount, Horse-ear Hill, Demon or Assembly Mount, and Circle or 
Kdge-holder. 

* The names of the others are Isadara, Karavika, Sudarsana, Asyakarna, Vinayaka, 
and Nemindhara. 

* This ocean of milk was churned by the Bralimanical gods for the recovery of their 
elixir vitic and tlio thirteen precious objects. And the churning produced the beauti- 
ful goddess Lakshmi.— Con>iiarc with Aphrodite from the frotli of the ocean, and the 
prriverbial beauty of the Naga watgr nymphs— the Hindu mermaids. 
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Of tlie four ''continents” all except " JainbudvTpa ” * are 
fabulons. They are placed exactly one in each of the four 

directions, and each has a 
smaller satellite on either side, 
thus bringing the total up to 
twelve. And the shapes given 
to these continents, namely, 
crescentic, triangular, round, 
and square, are evidently sym- 
bolic of the four elements. 

These continents, shown in 
the annexed figure, are thus 
described : — 

On the Eafii is or vast 

l)ody (P). This is shaped like 
the crescent moon, and is wliito 
in colour. It is 9,000 miles in 
diameter, and the inhabitants are 
described as tranquil and mil||, and of excellent conduct, and with 
faces of same shape as this continent, t.e., crescentic like the moon. 

On the South is Jamudtnp'^ (F), or our own world, and its centi e is the 
13odhi-trce at Budh Gaya. It is shsped like the shoulder-blade of a 
sheep, this idea being evidently suggested by the shape of the Indian 
peninsula which was the prototype of Janibudvlpa, as Mt. Kailas in 
the Himalayas and N.E. of India was that of Mt. Meru. It is blue 
in colour ; and it is the smallest of all, being only 7,000 miles in 
diameter. HerOv, abound riches and sin as well as virtue. I'he in- 
habitants have fufees of similar shaim to that of their continent, i.e., 
somewhat triangular. 

On the West is G odkduy a, or wealth of oxen ”(I), which in shape is 
like the sun and red in colour. It is 8,000 miles in diameter. Its 
inhabitants are extremely powerful, and (as the name literally means, 

+ + they are believed to be specially addicted to eating 

cattle, and their faces are round like the sun. 

On the North is Uttara-Kvru,'' or “ northern Kmm "-tribe (M), of 
square shape and green in colour, and the largest of nil the continents, 



* T., Jambu-lifi. 

* 

^ After Pander. 

« Lamas state that this name is derived from tlie Jambu tree {Evgfnia 
•/amWatfx), while others Iwlieve that the name is onomatopoetic for the sound 
"Jamb,” emitted whi*n the w'orld was thrown by the gods into the outer ocean. 

^ ba-glah spydd. 

* sgra-mi-snan. 
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being 10,000 miles in diameter. Its inhabitants are extremely fierce 
and noisy. They have square faces like horses; and live on trees, 
which supply all their wants. They become tree-wirits on their death ; 
and these trees afterwards emit bad sounds ’’ (this is evidently, like 
many of the other legends, due to a puerile and false interpretation of 
the etymology of the word). 

The satellite continents resemble their parent one in shape, and each 
is half its size. The left satellite of Jambudvip, namely, **The ox- 
tail-whisk continent,” is the fabulous country of the Eakshas, to which 
Padma-sambhava is believed to have gone and to be still reigning there. 
And each of the latter presents towards Mount Meru one of the follow- 
ing divine objects respectively,^ viz., on the east (? south) the mountiun 
of jewels, named Amo-likha^ shaped like an elephant's head,’ and on 
the south, the wish-granting tree,^ on the west the wish-granting 
cow,* and on the north the self-sprung crops.* 

In the very centre of this cosmic system stands “ The king of 
mountains,” Mount Meru, towering erect ** like the handle of a 
mill-stone,” while half-way up its side is the great wishing tree,® 
the prototype of our Christmas tree,” and tlie object of conten- 
tion between the gods and the Titans. Meru has square sides of 
gold and jewels. Its eastern face is crystal (or silver), the south 
is sapphire or lazuli (vaidurya) stone, the west is ruby 

(padmaraga), and the north is gold, and it is clothed with 
fragrant flowers and shrubs. It has four lower compartments 
before the heavens are reached. The lowest of these is inhabited 
by the Yaksha genii — holding wooden plates. Above this is “ the 
region of the wreath-holders ” (Skt., SragHlhard)^ which seems 
to be a title of the birdTlike, or angelic winged Garudas. Above 
this dwell the eternally exalted ones,”^ above whom are the 
Titans. 


The Titans. 

The Titans (Asura®) or ** ungodly spirits.” 

These are pictured in the ** Wheel of Life ” (at page 108), in the upper 
right section. Their leading trait is pride, and this is the w^orld of re- 


^ These, according to other accounts, aie situate on the flanks of Meru itself, 
a The Yama rocks are on the south. ’ Tib., Yond-’diis-sa-gtol. 

4 *dod-’zo-i-ba. 
s ma-smos-pi lo-t’og. 
s The Ri-wo na-sMh. 

7 »-tag myos, here the rta may represent “ horse the liorse-headed musicians. 
•• T., Lha-ma-yin. 

Q 
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bitth for those who, during their human cai'eer, have boasted of being 
more pious than their neighbours. The Titans were originally gods ; 
but, tlirough their pride, they were, like Satan, expelled from heaven ; 
hence their name, which means “ not a god.'* ‘ And their position at 
ttie ba.se of the Mount Meru is intermediate between heaven and 
earth. 

The duration of their life is infinitely greater than the human, and 
they have great luxury and enjoyment ; but in pride they envy the 
greater bliss of the gods, and die prematurely, fighting vainly against 
the gods for the fruits of the heavenly tree and the divine neeW. 

Their region is represented in the picture, of an almost colourless 
atmosphere. They live in fortified houses. The ground, both inside 
and outside the fort, is carpeted with fiowers of which the inhabitants, 
male and female, make the wreaths and garlands which they wear. 
They are dressed in silk; and when the heroes are not engaged in 
fighting they spend their time in all sorts of gaiety with their wives. 
In the right'hand corner is shown their birth from a lotus-flower 
and their obtaining a wish-granting tree and cow. The rest of the 
picture is devoted to their misery, which consists in their hopeless 
struggle and fatal conflict with the gods. The commander of the forces 
is seen in conclave with his leaders,*'* horses are being saddled and the 
heroes " are arming themselves with coats of mail and weapons. 
Another scene shows the battle raging along the border separating 
their country from heaven, and the general mounted with his staff as 
spectators in the background. The warrioi’S of the fii-st line are all 
killed or horribly mangled by the thunderbolts and adamantine weapons 
hurled at them by the gods. One of the weapons possessed alike by 
gods and Titans is a spiked disc. 

The ultimate fate of every Titan is to die painfully warring against 
the gods with wjbora they aie in constant conflict, and they have no ac- 
cess to the ambrosia with which a wounded god obtains instant recovery. 
Another scene (see picture on page 102) depicts the womenfolk gathered 
round The Reflecting Lake of Perfect Clearness ** after the departure 
of their lords to the battle. In this lake are miiTored forth all the 
doings and ultimate fate of their absent spouses, and there is also shown 
the region of re-birth of themselves, which is nearly always hell, owing 
to the passionate life which they le^ in the Asura world. And while 
their lovers die painful and passionate deaths, the misery of the woman- 
folk of this world is to look into this fascinating lake and experience 
the hon-or of such hideous spectacles. In the picture some women are 
shown peering into the lake, and others on the banks are giving vent 
to their grief. 


I Analogous to this is tiie common colloquial term wi-wa-yin or ‘‘not a man 
applied to those who lead vicious and dissolute lives. 

» Note that greatness of rank is shown in pictures by enlarged bodily dimensions. 
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Tuk JIkavens and the Gods. 

Above the region of the Tituns, at a distance of 168,000 miles, 
are the briglit realms of the gods. In the lowest comj)artrnent 



(iVARDIAN KiMi CIF THE EasT, 
Yul-k'or-snin. 


of the heavens are the four “ great guardian kings of the 
quarters” (Tib.,rgyal-6’en de-z’i ; Skt., tyiiur~Mahdr(l;}a)y namely: — 

G 2 
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1. Dhritardahira (Yul-k*or-sruj\ *), the white guardian of tlie 
east, and king of the Gandharvas ^ (see figure over page). 

2. Viruihaka (P’ag-kye-po ^), the green* guardian of the south, 
and king of the K’umbhandas ® (see figure page 330). 

3. Virwpdhalm (Ja-mi-zaft®), the red guardian of the west and 
king of the Nagas ^ (see figure page 289). 

4. Vai^avanob (Nam-t’o-srar®), the yellow guardian of the north 
and king of the Yakshas.® He is an especial favourite, as he is also, 
in another aspect, the god of Eiches (see figure on page 370). 
Indeed, it would seem that all of the gods, even Indra (Jupiter) 
himself, were originally considered to be Yaksha genii. 

The subjects of these kings are members of the eight great 
classes of supernatural beings.'^ 

These great celestial kings guard the heavens from the attacks 
of the outer demons; and have to be distinguished from a more 
extended category of guardian gods, the ten Lokpals who guard 
the world from its ten directions ; namely, Indra on the east, Agni 
(the fire>god)on the south-east, Yama (the death-god) on the south, 
Rakshas (? Sura) on the south-west, Varuna (the water-god) on 
the west, VSyu (the wind-god) on the north-west, Yakshas on 
the north. Soma (the moon) on the north-east, Brahma, above ; 
Bhupati, below. 

The Buddhists divide every universe into three regions, in imita- 
tion, apparently, of the Brahmanic Bhavanatraya^ substituting 
for the physical categories (Bhii earth, Bhuva heaven, and 8var 
space) of the Brahmans, the ethical categories of Desire {Kdma\ 
Form Rnpa and Formlessness {Arupri)^ which collectively are 
known as *‘The Three Regions "(^Vceiiofcj^a “), and mostly placed 
in heaven. They are ; — 

I. The region of Desire, Kdmadhdtti (Tib., Dod-pahf K’ams), 
is the lowest of the three, and comprises the six Deva- 
lokas (Tib., Lha-Yul) or heavens of the gods, as well as 
the earth. 


1 yul-’k’or bsruA. o spy»n mig-bsan. 

t Dri-za ** the Small-eaters.*’ r iLu. 

s ’p’ags skyes-pa. » mamt ’os eras. 

4 Sometimes the colours of the North and * yNod-«byin or ** the injurers.'’ 

South Guardians are transposed. See chapter on Mythology. 

^Orul-bum. **K*ams gsum.” 
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II. The region of Form, Rdpadkdtti (Tib., grZug« kyi kam») 
is in the purer heavens of Brahma where form is free 
from sensuality. It comprises the sixteen Brahmalokas ; 
which are divided into four regions of contemplation 
(dhyfina). 

III. The region of Formlessness, Ardpadkdtu (Tib., 

med-pahi k’ams) comprises the four highest of the 
Brahma heavens and near tb Nirvarta. 

The heavens are thus diagrammatically shown in the form of the 
funereal monument or caitya ; though in other pictures, as in 
tlie foregoing chart of the universe, they form an inverted 
pyramid, increasing in size from 'below upwards. 

The celestial Buddhas therein shown are, it is needless to say, 
additions of later days.^ 


Diajirram of 

Tiik IIbavkns of the Budjohists. 



The Sio! Devalokca are in series from below upwards : — 

1. Catur-nioJiAr^jakdyikM ^ — ^The abode of the four guardian kings 
of the quarters, ali^dy mentioned. 

2. TmyattrUiMia (Tib., Sum-cu tsa sum) or ** The 33 ” Vedio gpds with 
ludra or Sakra (Jupiter) or the Yaksha spirit Vajrapani as chief. 


^ Compare with Mr. Hodci^on's account (Zceoy. and Lit., p. 43; of the bcavemi 
accordiug to the ^paleso Buddliists. 
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This hejiven is the svarga of Briihuianism, and is shown in the nj)})er 
compartment of the Wheel of Life. 

3. Yaina, the Hindu Pluto, the king and judge of the dead. 

4. Tinfhita. (Tib.,rZ(iah /dan) or “Joyful place” — tlie paradise of the 
Bodhifc«its prior to their final descent to the human world ns Buddhas. 
Maitreya, the coming Buddha, dwells at present in this heaven. 

5. A irimnarati (Tib., ’pVul r/gah). 

G. Paranirmita Vasavartin (Tib., //z’an ’p*rul t/baii byed) — the 
highest of the heavens of the gods and tlie abode of Mara. 

The Brahnialoka worlds are subject to the flod Braliina, and exist- 
ence ranges from inLdlccttial trampiillity to unconsciousness. Theses 
worlds of meditation (fl/it/aua) are uccountetl eighteen in number, and 
arranged in five groups (3, 3, 3, 2, and 5) corresponding to the five-fold 
division of Brahma’s world, and are usually named from below upwards 
as follows: (1) Brahma parsfidya, (2) Brahma purohita, (3) Maha 
Brahniana, (4) Paritabhrij (5) Apramana, (C) Abhasvara, (7) Parita- 
subha, (8) Apramanasubha, (9) Subhakrishna, (10) Utpala, (11) Ass- 
nasatya, (12) Avriha or V'^rihatpala, (1.3) Atapa, (14) Sudiisji, (Ifi) 
Smlasij (Ifi) Punyaprasiiva, (17) Anabhiaka, (18) Akanishtha (Tib., 
Ofj-min.) or “ The Highest — the abode of the Primordial- Buddlni-God, 
the Adi-Budilhii of tlie Lamas, viz., Bamantabhadra (T., Kmitu-zahpo). 
This la.st, together with the next subjacent Brahmaloka, are according 
to the Lamaists eternal, and are placed above the Aril pa Brahmalokas. 

The Four Anlpa lirahmalokan are 1. Akasanantrivatana, 2. Vijhilnrin- 
tayatana, 3. Akincanayatana, 4. Naivasahjfiana Sanjilayatana. 

The duration of exist eiico in eacdi of those states is for vastly 
increasing period.s from ladow upwards, till beyond the sixt ciMitli 
immortality itself is reached; and according to some of the later 
Buddhists, each BoiHusat must traverse each of these stages (Bhv/ni) 
before he attains Buddhahood. 

The tyi)ical heaven of the gods — Indni’s paradise — is j)ictnre(l 
in the Wheel of Life at page 108. It.s atmosphere is yellow, 
and ill it are portrayed the four states of godly birth, bliss, pas- 
sion and misery and death. 

Godltf Birth. The god is born at once fully developed within a halo 
of glory from a lotus flower, — the oriental symbol of immateiial birth 
and is provided with the. special attributes of a god, — viz., (1) a lotus- 
footstool, (2) splendid dress and ornaments, (3) godde.ss-comp{inions,' 
(4) a wish-granting tree, or y>a^-«rt/a-js7iW6(Skt., Katpadaru) '^ which in- 
stantly yields any fruit or food wished for, and bends to the hand of 
the gjitherer, its Icave.s yielding luscious food, its juice n^bar, and its 


1 Apsaras, celestial nynii»hs— the “Iieuris ” awarded to heroes. 

2 Tlic wish-granting tree uf Indi'a's heaven is described in. the 45ih Section of the 
Silpa Sditra. 
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fruit jewels, (6) a wish-granting cow (Kama-dhenu or Sxirabha ‘) which 
yields any drink wished for, (6) self-sprung crops (usually painted as 
Indian corn or maize), (7) in a golden stall a jewelled horse-of -fore- 
knowledge which Pegasus-like carries his rider wherever wished, through- 
out the worlds of the past, present, and future, (8) a lake of perfumed 
nectar or ambrosia (Skt., Amriia) which is the elixir vitce and the source 
of the divine lustre/'* Shining is a |)eculiarly divine attribute, and the 



Heavenly Biatu. 

etymology of the word “d/vinity,” is the root Div, “to shine,” the parent 
of the Skt. Deva and Latin Deti9. 

Oodly Bliss, The bliss of the gods is depicted by an assembly of I be- 
jewelled gods and goddesses basking in sensuous enjoyment in splendid 
palaces in the midst of a charming garden enamelled with flowers, of 
which they make their wreaths. Gay birds warble in the foliage, and 
noble animals peacefully roam together there. Amopgst the quadrupeds 
are deer, lions, and elephants with jewelled heads. Amongst the birds 
ore the peacock, parrot, cuckoo, and the “ Kalorinnka^^ which repeats the 
mystic * Om mani padme, Hflm'!” for the language of the gods is the 


1 Images of these are sokl in the Indian bazaars as toys for cliildrcii. CVnnparc this 
m 3 rth of the wishing-cow M'ith the parallels related by Brofessor Weber in 
riehU der Kctnig Prtuu,^ Acad, zu Berlin., xxvii., 1890. 

* 'Fhe eup^bearer is Dhanwantari, the Indian Ganymede. 
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DoTa-nagm or sa^d language of India. One of the blissful conditions 
of godly life especially dwelt upon, is that the most dainty morsels may 
be eaten without sense of repletion, the last morsel being as much 
relished as the first. 

In the centre of this paradise is the great city of Belle-vue 
(Sudarsana), within which is the celestial palace of Vaijayanta 
(Amaravati) the residence of Indra (Jupiter), the king of the 
gods. It is invested by a wall and pierced by four gates, which 
are guarded by the four divine kings of the quarters. It is a 
three-storied building ; Indra occupying the basement, Brahma 
the middle, and the indigenous Tibetan war-god — the dOra-iha 

as a gross form of MSra, the god of Desire, the uppermost 
story, ' This curious perversion of the old Buddhist order of the 
heavens is typical of the more sordid devil-worship of the Lamas 
who, as victory was the chief object of the Tibetans, elevated 
the war-god to the highest rank in their pantheon, as did the 
Vikings with Odin where Thor, the thunder-god, had reigned 
supreme. The passionate war- god of the Tibetans is held to be 
superior even to the divinely meditative state of the Brahma. 

War tvith tlie Titans. The gods wage war with the Titans, 
who, as we have seen, are constantly trying to seize some of 
the precious fruit of the great sa^ol (Skt., Fdrijdta^)' 

tree, or ** tree of the concentrated essence of earth’s products,” 
whose branches are in heaven, but whose roots are in their 
country. The climber which encircles this tree is called the 
Jambuti tree, and, is the medium by which the quintessence 
of the most rare delicacies of Jambudvip are instilled into the 
larger tree. And the war-god directs the divine army. 

To account for the high position thus given to the war-god, it is 
related^hat he owes it to the signal assistance rendered by him 
to the gods in opposing the Asuras,^ 

The misery of the gods. The god enjoys bliss for almost incal- 
culable time ; but when his merit is exhausted then his lake of 

» Identillod with the beautiful Indian Coral Tree (Krifih’inalvdica). 

• It is related that in former times the gods were defeated by the Asurasin fighting 
for the fruits of the great wishing-tree of Paradise ; and the defeated gods under 
Into besought ySan-bahi-kUig-po for council. This divinity advised the gods to 
call to their aid the war-god dOra-lha, and also to obtain from the deptlis of the 
central ocean the invisible armour and the nine self-created weapons, vis. :—(l) 
rMog*Sy(i hhifung-hengrixE^ a helmet of tiio skeleton bones of the Garuda bird ; (2) 
Kkrab^nir^flUhrgifaht the coat of mail shining like the sun; (8) JUa*1dUht-riorfi» 
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nectar dries up; his wish-granting tree, cow and horse die; his 
splendid dress and ornaments grow dim and disappear ; his palace 
gets dilapidated ; his flowers and garden fade; his body, no longer 
bathed by nectar, loses its lustre and sweats like mortals, so that 
his person becomes loathsome to his goddess-companions and the 
other gods, who shun him, and so the poor god dies miserably.^ If 
he has led a virtuous life during his existence as a god then he may 
be re-born in heaven, otherwise he goes to a lower region and may 
even be sent to hell. Buddha was born twenty times as the 
god ^kra or Indra (Jupiter) and four times as Brahma.^ 


Thb Buddhist Hell. 

The antithesis to heaven is hell, which with its awful lessons 
looms large on the horizon of the Buddhists. For according to 
their ethical doctrine of retribution, and in the case of the more 
theistic developments, their conception of God as the supreme 
type of right-doing, they picture him like a human judge trying 
and punishing the evil-doers;’ although, with truly Buddhist 
idealism, these tortures are believed b he more philosophical 
Lamas to be morbid creations of the individual’s own ideas, a sort 
of hellish nightmare. The majority of the Lamas, however, and 


^o-c’a, necklet; (4) lAti-haQ^viVtOn-c'd’lawrlok, a weapon resisting and returning 
glove; (5) 9ffin4:hehS’mdiiJirmti^0n4tun thub^ a breast-plate entirely able to with- 
stand arrows and other weapons; (0) PiU-kkebt-nei-pa-thyobi-e'ed^ a knee-cap which 
defends against destruction ; (7) Phvbm-sba-dmar-glinff’-druqf a six-embossed shield. 
The nine sorts of weapons are:— (1) a *K'orlo or spiked-disc which completely 
routes the enemy ; (2) a dOra-ita or an axe which chops tlie enemy ; (3) a ral-gri 
or sword which slices the enemy ; (4) a gZhu or bow which scatters the brains of 
the enemy; (5) a **mDah^* or arrow that pierces the vitals; (6) a Zhagtpa or 
noose which ensnares the enemy; (7) a mDung or spear which pierces the hearts 
of the foe; (8) a Ur-rdo, a whirring sling-stone . tliat produces tlie **vr-r-r** 
sound of a thunder-dragon; and (0) a Potje or thunder-bolt which demolishes 
the enemy. The story seems founded on the Brahmanical legend of Indra 
(Jupiter) obtaining from the sea the talismanic banner which confen^cd victoiy 
over his enemies ; cf. BriktU Sa^itOt translated by Dr. Kxbn, JJI.A.S., vi., p. 44. 

The gods having obtained these weapons and armour, invited the war-god, who 
oame enveloped in thunder-clouds and attended by his nine sons, and receiving 
worship from Indra and the other gods as the price of liis assistance, they assailed 
and utterly routed the Titans. 

1 Compare Haudy, Afau, l43. 

* K.D. Enddhtfl Birth Stories Ci. 

3 Cf. Maink’s works on Early Law. 
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the laity, believe in the real material character of these hells and 
their torture. 

The Buddhist hell (Naraka^) is a true inferno situated in the 
bowels of the human earth like Hades, and presided over by the 
Indian Pluto, Yama, the king and judge of the dead, who 
how'ever is himself finite and periodically tortured. Every day 
he is forced to swallow molten metal. So, as the shade of Achilles 
says, ^^it is better to live on earth as the }x>orest peasant than to 
rule as a prince of the dead.” ^ 

The Great Judgment is detennined solely by the person’s own 
deeds, and it is concretely pictured by the ordeal of scales, where 
the good deeds, as white pebbles, are weighed against the sins, as 
black counters, in balances, and the judge holds a mirror which 
reveals the soul in all its nakedness. “ Not in the heavens, not in 
the midst of the sea, not if thou hidest thyself in the clefts of the 
mountains wilt thou find a place where thou canst escape the force 
resulting from thy evil actions.”® ‘‘ Through the six states of 
transmigration does the power of our actions lead us, A life in 
heaven awaits the good. The warders of liell drag the wicked 
before the king of hell, Yama, who says to them : — 

^ Did you not when on earth see the five divine, messengers sent to 
warn you — the child, the old man, the sick, the criminal suffering 
punishment, and the dead corpse ? * And the wicked man answers — 

‘ I did see them.’ 

“ •* And didst th^u not think within thyself : “ 1 also am subject to 
birth, old age, and death. Let me bo careful to do good works ” ? * And 
the wicked man answers : ‘ 1 did not, sire ; I neglected in my folly to 
think of these things.’ 

** Then the king, Yama, pronounces his doom : ‘ These thy evil deeds 
are not the work of thy mother, father, relatives, friends, advisers. 
Thou alone hast done them all ; thou alone must gather the fruit.’ 
And the warders of hell drag him to the place of torment, rivet him to 
red-hot iron, plunge him in glowing seas of blood, torture him on 
burning coals, and he dies not till the last residue of his guilt has been 
expiated.” * 

Nor is hell a complete expiation of offences, for Buddha is 
credited with saying, “ A harsh word uttered in past times is 
not lost, but returns again,” and the Jataka tales are full of 
incidents in illustration. 

1 dniyaMc'cims, or “the region of toriAent.’* C'oinparc wiUi Cliiniiso version in 
Beal’s OtUena, p. 56, seq, > Odysuy, xi., 481. 

® Ufuimnui-padut 127 . * Detu-dutta^sutUtt transl. by II. OLDENumuj. 
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Hell is divided into numerous compartments^ each with a 
special sort of torture devised to suit the sins to be expiated. 

Only eight hells are mentioned in the older Buddhist books, but 
the Lamas and other northern ” Buddhists describe and figure 
eight hot and eight cold hells and also an outer hell {Pratyeka 
naraJea)f through which all those escaping from hell must pass 
without a guide. The Brahmanical hells are multiples of seven 
instead of eight; some of them bear the same names as the 
Buddhists, but they are not systematically arranged, and as the 
extant lists date no earlier than Manu, about 400 a.d., they 
are probably in great part borrowed from the Buddhists.^ 

The foregoing figure® shows the 
Lamaist hells, but they are seen 
in greater detail in “ The Wheel of 
Life,” at page 109. 

At the entrance to the great hell 
on the bank of the Hindu Styx — the 
Baitarani® or *Hhree path” river — 
sits, according to one version, an old 
hag, a sort of Prosperine, who strips 
off the clothes from the new arrivals, 
and hangs them on a tree behind 
her.^ She is 160 feet in stature, with 
eyes like burning wheels, and she 
despatches the condemned souls along 
their respective roads in accordance 
with the judgment, but sometimes 
she delays them with endless tasks 
of heaping up stones on the banks of 
Styx, and so prolongs their agony. 

The hot hells stand in tiers, one upon another, beginning at a 
depth of 11,900 miles below the surface of the earth, and reach 
to a depth of 40,000 miles; each hell has four gates, outside 
each of which are four an^hells, thus making altogether 136 hot 
hells. 



Tub Buddhist Pbospbbins. 


* Sec an article by M. Leon Fcer, “L’Enfer indien/* in the Journal Atiatiqiu^ 
XX. (1892), and i. (New Series 1893), for lists and description of the BrShmanist hells. 

a For the tradng of which I am indebted to Mr. J. C. White. 

* 'Hie sedent queen.” 

^ Her picture is given from the Japanese. 
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The atmosphere of the hells is of the deepest black 

Light was absent all. Bellowing there groan’d 
A noise, as of a s^a in tempest tom 
By warring winds, the stormy blast of hell.” 

Dante, Canto v., 29. 


Each hell is enveloped by a wall of fire, and the horrible tor- 
ments are fit to illustrate Dante’s Inferno^ Indeed, it has been 

suggested that Dante 
must have seen a 
Buddhist picture of 
these hells before 
writing his famous 
classic, so remark- 
able is the agree- 
ment between 
them. The lictors 
(s’m-jd) are sav- 
age flame-en- 
v^loped monsters 
with heads of 
various animals, 
and all their pin* 



Hot Hkix Xo. I. 


cers, and other instruments of torture, are red-hot 
The following are the eight great hot hells. 


1. Sanjlva ' = again revived.” Here the wretches are cut and tom 
to pieces and then re-united and revived only to suffer the same process 
repeated ad infinitum throughout the period spent in this hell. 

** Because our wounds heal ever and anon 
Ere we appear before the fiend again.” 

Dante, Canto xxviii., 90. 


This restoration of the body, in order to subject it to fresh torture, 
is an essential part of the process in all the hells. The body when 
thoroughly mangled is restored and the racking torture applied afrah, 
so that the agony never ceases. This is the special hell for suicides, 
murderers, ignorant physicians who killed their patients, fraudulent 
trustees, and tyrants. 

2. KdlaiiUra * » ** black lines.” Here the victims are nailed down and 
eight or sixteen black lines drawn by the lictors along the body, which 
is then sawn asunder along these lines by a burning hot saw. Another 


1 Yan-eos. 


I t’ig-nag. 


TUE UNT VERSE OF THE BUDDHISTS. 


putiishmotit here is tho ospociiil one of the .slanderer, oi* biitsy-body*, wlio 
has hiaor her tongue enlarged and pegged out and constantly harrowed 
by spikes ploughing through it. To tins hell are assigned those who 
during life were disrespectful to their parents, or to Buddha, or the 
pnests. 

3. Samffhata ^ ' = ** concontrateil oppression.’' Here the guilty are 


y 



mmim 


'^mWA 






squeezed and crushed between anirnal-headed mountains, or monster 
iron books. This last is an especial punishment for monks, laymen and 
infidels who have disregarded or profaned trie scriptures, and also for 
priests who have taken money for masses which they have not performed. 
Others here are pounded in iron mortars and beaten on anvils. Here 
are tortured thiev'es, those who indulged in hatred, envy, passion, the 
users of light weights and measures, and those who cast refuse or dead 
animals on the public roads. 

4. Ilaurnva^ ~ “ weeping and screaming.” The torture here is to have 
molten iron poured down the throat. Those who were prisoners, obstructed 
watercourses, or grumbled against the weather (? clearly the English 
hell ! ), or wasted food, are here tortured. 


• bsUuH joms. 


2 iiu-’b.»d. 
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t). Mahdraurava^' = “ greater weeping ami screaming.” Here they are 
cooked in seetliing cauldrons of molten iron. This is the )jell for 
heretics. 

6. Tdpana^^ — “ heat.” The condemned is enclosed in a red-hot fiery 
chamber. In this hell arc punished those who roasted or baked animals 
for their food. 

7. Praidpandy' = “ highest heat.” A three-spiked burning spear is 
thrust into the wretch’s body, which is then rolled up within red-hot 
iron plates. It is the special torture for apostates and those who reject 
the truth. 

8. A vtchif' = “ endless torture.” This is the most severe and longest of 
all the infernal torments. The guilty is perpetually kept in llames, 
though never consumed. This is the hell for those who have reviled 
Buddha, and others who have liarmed or attempted to harm Ijamaism 
or shed the blood of a Lilma or holy -man. 

The Cold Hells, apparently an invention of the northern Buddhists, 
as cold was an idea rather foreign to the Indian mind, arc situated on 
the edge of the universe below its <»ncircling wall’ (Cakravala). 
They are encircled by icy mountains (see phi to, page 109), and have 
attendants of appalling aspect, as in the hot liells. They are thus 
described ! — 

1. blistered or (diapped.” The torture hc])D is constant 

immersion of the naked person in ice and glacier water, under which 
the body becomes covered with chilblains (whi(th toi ture may be com- 
pared with the curse iriventeil by a scribe in tlie reign of Athclstan for 
anyone who should break the terms of his charters : “ May he 

tortured by the bitter blasts of glaciei-s and the Pennine army of evil 
spirits.” '■) 

2. Nirarhiida? The cliilblains are rudely scarified, producing raw 
sores. 

3. Atata^ “ Ach’u ” or “ A an exclamation of anguish beyond 

articulate expression — which resounds through this hell. 

4. JlahavaP A worse degree of cold in which the tongue is paralyzed 
and the exclamation Kyi-ii or Un-ha alone possible. 

5. Ahaha.^^ Here both jaws and teeth are spasmodically clenched 
through cold. 

6. UtpalaP Liviil sores wliich become evertc*! like blue rt-j»el 
flowers. 

* iVu-l)od Circn-}M). 

2 T»'ii-ba. 

Rab-tu t’sa-wa. 

* nmai*-nied. 

A Gii'u-bur circn. Athn sounds suspiciously like Mount Abu (Ft 

Quoted by Mr. D. \V. I'Vesli field in J. fl. S.. 18tH. 

7 Ciru-bur-brol-wii. 

» Arciru. 

Kyi-’ud. 

So-t'aia*pa. 

Ut-i)al-itar gas-pa. 
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7. Padma.^ The raw sores become like red Lotus-flowers. 

8. Pundarika.^ Raw sores where the flesh falls away from the bones 
like the petals of the great Lotus ; and which are continually pecked 
and gnawed by birds and insects with iron beaks. 

The frontier or anterior hells at the exit from the great hell are 
called ‘‘The near (to re-birth) cycle,”® and are divided into four 
sections.* The first bordering hell consists of hot suffocating 
ashes with foul dead bodies and all kinds of offal« Then is 
reached a vast quagmire, beyond which is a forest of spears and 
spikes, which must be traversed like the razor-bridge in Muhamma- 
danism and in Bunyan’s PilgrvrirCB Progress. Then succeeds a 
great river of freezing water ; on the further shore of which the 
ground is thickly set with short squat tree-trunks, each sur- 
mounted by three spiked leaves which impale the unwary grop- 
ing fugitives. Reference to these last two localities occurs in 
the ordinary litany for the dead, which says “may his c'hu-wo- 
rah~med ocean become a small rivulet, and the ts^al-mctrri tree a 
divine wish-granting tree.” 

In addition to the hot and cold hells are eighty-four thousand 
external hells (Ne-ts’e-wa, Skt.? Lokantarika) situated mostly on 
the earth, in mountains, deserts, hot springs, and lakes. 

Another state of existence, little better than that of hell, is 
the Preta (Tib., Yi-dag) or ManeSj a sort of tantalized ghoul or 
ghost. This world is placed jibove hell and below the Sitavan 
forest, near Rajgriha, in the modern district of Patna in Bengal. 

These wretched starvelings are in constant distress through the 
pangs of hunger and thirst.® This is pictured in the Wheel of 


1 Padma-ltar-gas-pa. 

> Padma ch'en-po-ltar-gas pa. 

3 ne-*k*or (=? Skt., Pmffyla nnraha) meaning ne.ar to re-birth. 

♦ Named Agni-khadd (me-ma-mur gyi ’obj») or the fiery pit, Knnapaiika ‘(Ro-myags 
Kyi ’datns) or quagmire of carcases, Khuradhdrdmna (spu-gri gtam« ts’al) or forest of 
spikes, and AsidMravana (ral-gri Ionia nays-ts’al) or forest of. sword-leaves. 

’ Thirty-six species are described in five groups, namely : (1) p'yii sgrih^ chan or 
**tbc foreign or gentile horrid beings,” (2) Nang-gi ngrih-pa ehali or the Buddhist horrid 
beings, (3) Zaa-skatn-gyi ggrib-pa chan or the eating aiid drinking horrid beings -—these 
are they who on eating and drinking have the ingested material converted into lacerat- 
ing w'eapons, (4) and (5) kha-thoc or free Yi-dags. The latter are not confined 

in the Pr«fa-prison, but are free to roam at^ut in the human world— in graveyards* 
etc., — and injure man. These are ( Beal's Catena, 67) 1 , Flat-bodied ; 2, Needle-mouthed ; 
3, Vomit-eaters ; 4, Filth-eaters ; 5, Mist-eaters ; 6, Water-feeders ; 7, Scarcely, seen ; 
8, Spittle-feeders; 9, Hair-eaters; 10, Blood-suckers; 11, Notion-feeders; 12, Flesh- 
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Life, also in the annexed figure. This is the special torment 
for those who, in their earthly career, were miserly, covetous, 
uncharitable, or gluttonous. Jewels, food, and drink are found 
in plenty, but the Pretas have mouths no bigger than the eye 
of a needle, and gullets no thicker in diameter than a hair, 
through which they can never ingest a satisfying amount of 



Taaitalized Spirits. 


food for their huge bodies. And when any food is taken it 
becomes burning hot, and changes in the stomach into sharp 
knives, saws, and other weapons, which lacerate their way out 
from the bowels to the surface, making large painful wounds. 
They are constantly crying ‘‘water, water, give water!” And the 
thirst is expressed in the picture by a flame which is seen to issue 
from their parched mouths, and whenever they attempt to touch 


eaters ; 13, Incense-feeders ; 14, Fever-makers ; 15, Secret pryers ; 16, Earth lurki^rs ; 
17, Spirit-rappers ; 18, Flame-burners : 19, Baby-snatchers ; Sea-dwcllers ; 21, . . . . ; 
22, King Yama’s club-holders ; 23, Starvelings; 21, Baby'-eaters ; 25, Vital-eaters : 20, 
Rakshas ; 27, Smoke-eaters ; 28, Marsh-dwellers ; 29, Wind-eaters ; 30, Ash-foeders ; 
31, Poison-eaters ; 32, Desert-livers; 33, Spark-feeders; 34, Tree-dwellers; 35, Road- 
dwellers; 36, Body-killers. 
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water it changes to liquid fire. Avalokita is frequently figured 
in the act of giving water to these Pretas to relieve their misery 

And a famous story of Buddha credits the great Maudgalya- 
yana, the right-hand disciple of the Blessed One,” with having 
descended into the Prcic&-world to relieve his mother. As this 
story, the Avalambana Sutra, dating to before the third century 
A.D., gives a very vivid picture of this tantalizing purgatory, and 
also illustrates the rites for extricating the starveling ghosts, ^ it 
is here appended. 

Ma UDQ ALYA YANa’.S DESCENT INTO THE PRKTA PURGATORY. 

Thus have I heard. Buddha at one time was residing in the country 
of SrUvasti, in the garden of Jeta, the friend of the orphans. At this 
time Mugalan, having begun to acquire the six supernatural powers 
{irrdhi)^ desii'ing above all things, from a motive of .piety, to deliver 
his father and mother, forthwith called into use his power of super- 
natural sight, and looking throughout the world he beheld his unhappy 
mother existing without food or drink in the world of Pretas (hungry 
ghovsts), nothing but skin and bone. Mugalan, moved with filial pity, 
immediately presented to her his alins-bowl filled with rice. His mother 
then taking the howl in her left hand, endeavoured with her right to 
ctmvey the rice to her mouth, but before it came near to her lips, lo ! 
the rice wa.s converted into fiery ashes, so that she could not cat thereof. 
At the sight of this Mugalan uttered a piteou.s cry, and wept many 
tears as he bent his way to the place where Buddha was located. 
Arrived there, he explained what had happened, and awaited Buddha's 
instruction. On this the Master opened his mouth, and said, The sin 
which binds your mother to tins unhappy fate is a very gi-ievous one ; 
from it you can neVfer by your own strength rescue her, no I nor yet 
all the powers of earth or heaven, men or divine beings : not all these 
are equal to the task of deliverance. But by assembling the priests of 
the ten quarters, through their spiritual energy, deliverance may be 
had. 1 will now recount to you the method of rescue from this and 
all similar calamities.” Then Buddha continued: ‘^Ontbe 15th day 
of tlie seventh month, the priests of the ten quarters being gathered 
together ought to present an offering for the rescue of ancestors 
during seven generations past, as well as those of the present genera- 
tion, every kind of choice food and drink, as well as sleeping materials 
and beds. These should be offered up by the assembled priesthood as 
though the ancestors themselves were present, by which they shall 
obtain deliverance from the pains, and be born at once in a condition 
of happiness in heaven.” And, moreover, the World-honoured One 


* See my “ Indian Cult of Avalokita,” ./. R. A S., p. 1, and plates ii. and iii., 1894. 

* Tran-slated by S. Bbal in The Orkidaf^ Novembe r 6tb. 1875. A dramatized version 

is common in China. — Cf. Fites amiuetiemejU citibns d /Jws/a, J. J. M. de Groot. 
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taught his followers oertain words to be repeated at the offering of the 
sacrifices, by which the virtue thereof would be certainly secured. 

On this Mugalan with joy accepted the instruction, and by means of 
this institution rescued his mother from her sufferings. 

And so for all future time this means of deliverance shall be effectual 
for the purpose designed, as year by year the offerings are presented 
according to the form delivered by Buddha. 

Having heard these words, Mugalan and the rest departed to their 
several places, with joyous hearts and glad thoughts. 

Belated apparently to this story is the Lamaist account of The 
queen of the Pretas with the fiery mouth,” whom the Lamas 
identify with the celebrated Yakahini fiendess Hariti, for whom 
and her five hundred sons they daily reserve some of their food, 
relating in support of this practice the following story, evidently 
borrowed from the story of Hariti in the Ratiriakuta Sutra : — 

HaRITI, THB child-eating YARSHINI, AMD “queen of pretas.” 

Hariti, queen of the hungry ghouls with the burning mouths, had 
five hundred children, whom she fed on living children. The great 
Buddha, “ Mohugalaputra,” coming to her dwelling, hid away Pingala, 
the youngest and most beloved of her sons, in his begging*bowl, un- 
known to the gods or demons. The mother, on her return, was drowned 
in sorrow at the loss of her favourite son, and in her distress appealed 
to the omniscient Mohugalaputra for aid to recover him. The Buddha 
then showed her Pingala within his bowl, yet all the efforts of Hariti 
and her demons failed to release him. So she besought Buddha for aid, 
who replied, “ You, with five hundred children, mercilessly devour the 
children of men who have only two or three, yet you grieve at the loss 
of only one I ” The Pretorqueen declared that this one was the most 
precious of all, and she vowed that were he released she never again 
would devour human children. The Buddha, consenting, restored her 
child, and gave her the three Refuges and the five Precepts, and (say 
the Lamas) he promised that in future all Buddhist monks would give 
her a handful of their daily food.^ 

This practice is probably derived from the Hindu offering of 
food and drink to the manes of departed relatives, the SraddJia 
ceremonial. 

Flying visits of mortals to Hades, having their parallels in 


1 The Japanese version of this legend and its pictorial illustration are published 
by Sir. A. W. Franks, F.R.S., in Jovir. Soc. AtUiqvat'ieif Vol. liii., 1892. Buddha further 
informed her that **You were the ninth daughter of King Chia-ye at the time of 
Buddha KAfyapa, and performed many great and meritorious actions. But because 
you did not keep the precepts you received the form of a demon.” 

H 2 
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Odysseu s find Dante’s visits to purgatory, are found in Uiinaism, 
wliere tliey are known as De4oky or “the ghostly returning,” 
and are u.-f' 1 for stirring the ]»eople to good behaviour. 

Buddhist Metaphysics. 

Buddha, being a Hindu, accepted the Hindu theory of the 
uni\ersi^ and its fantastic world-system, with the modifications 
al)ove indicated, and he started also with the current notions of 
mel tunpsychosis and Karma as part of his mental furniture. 

According to t.he theory of metempsychosis, or more properly 
palingenesis, which was not unknown to the ancient Hellenic 
and even Jewish literature, and western fairy-tales, 

“ The soul that rises with us, our life’s star 
Hath had elsewhere its setting.” — Wordsworth. 

Death merely alters the form, but does not break the continuity of 
the life, which proceeds from death to re-birth, and fresh deaths 
to fresh rc-births in constant succession of changing states, dis- 
solving and evolving until the breaking up of the universe aft^r 
a kalpdj or almost an eternity of ages. How Buddlia modified 
this doctrine will be referred to presently. 

Karmay^ or the ethical doctrine of retribution, is accepted as 
regards its general principle, even by such modem men of science 
as Huxley,’^ It explains all the acts and events of one’s life as 


^ Tibetan, las and p’rin-las. 

2 Professor lluxU-y in liis lecture on Kvolution and Ethics says : — 

“ Everyday experience familiuri/.e.s us w'ith the facts W'hicli are grouped under the 
name of heredity. Every one of us hears uptui him obvious marks i)f his parentage, 
perhaps of n moter relationships. More particularly the sum of tendencies to act in a 
certain way, which we call ‘ character’ is often to be traced through a long series of 
prog(‘nitors and collaterals. So we may justly say that this ‘character,’ this moral 
and intellectual essence a man does veritably pass over from one lieshy tabernacle 
to another and do»*s really transmigrate from generation to generation. In the m*w- 
lioni infant the character of the stock lies latent, and the Ego is little more than a 
bundle of potentialities, but, very early, these beconn* actualities : from childhood to 
age they inanife.st themselves in Julness or brightness, weakness or strength, vicious- 
ness or uprightness: and w'ith each feature modified by confluence with anotluT 
characUsr, if by nothing else, the ctiaracter passes on U) its incarnation in new 
bodies. 

“The Indian philosopliers called cliaracter, as thus defined, ‘Karma.* It is this 
Karma which passed from life to life and linked them in the chain of transmigrations ; 
and they held that it is modified in each life, not merely by confluence of parentage 
but by its own acts *««««*«« 
“In the theory of evolution, the tendency of a germ to develop according to a 
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the results of deeds done in previous existences, and it creates a 
system of rewards and punishments, sinking the wicked through 
the lower stages of haman and animal existence, and even to hell, 
and lifting the good to the level of mighty kings, and even to the 
gods. 

In this way Buddha explained all the acts and events of his life, his 
joys and sorrows, his success and failures, his virtues and weak- 
nesses, as results of things done by him in previous states of life, 
which he recalled to mind as occasion arose for teaching purposes. 
And thus those anecdotes of the antecedent lives of the Buddha, 
— the so-called ^^Jdtaka tales” — with the moral lessons derived 
from them, came to be among the most cherished items of 
Buddhist belief.^ 

The various regions of re-birth or “ ways ” of life, the so-called 
Oatij^ are pictorially represented in the accompanying drawing 
called ^ The Wheel of Life.” They are given as six (or five, as with 
the primitive Buddhists when the Titans were not separately 
represented), and are thus enumerated in the order of their su- 
periority : — 

1st. The Gods {Sura or DevUj Tibetan, Lha). 

2nd. Titans {Amra, T., Lha-ma-yin). 

3rd. Man {Nara^ T.,.Mi). 

4th. Beasts (Tiryak, T., Du-do*). 

5th. Tantalized Ghosts ( T^reta^ T., Yi-dvag). 

6th. Hell (Naraka, T., Nal -k’am). 

Bournouf ^ writing from Chinese and Ceylonese sources, classes 
man above the Titans, but the order now given is that adopted by 


certain specific type, of tlie kidney-bean seed to grow into a plant having all the 
characters of Phaseolus vulgaris, is its ‘ Karma.* It is the ‘ last- inhc‘ritor ard the last 
result of all the conditions that have effected a line of ancestry whic'Ji goes back for 
many millions of years to the time when life first appeared on earth.* As Trofessor 
Rliys Davids aptly says, the snowdrop * is a snowdrop and not an oak, and just that 
kind of a snowdrop, because it is the outcome of the Karma of an endless series of 
past existences.’ ” 

1 Buddha’s births are usually numbered at 550, of which the latter and more im- 
portant are called “the Great Births.” For list of different forms of existence ascribed 
to Buddha in his previous births see Rhys Davids* Jataha Tales. Cf. also Coweli.’s 
edition of the Jatakas translated from the Pali, and Ralston's Tales from the 
Tibetan. 

* “Skt., Odii; Tib., gro-bahi riga** 

* Lotus' de la bonne Loi, p. 377. 


* Literally “ the bent goers.” 
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the Liimas.^ Existence in the first three worlds is considered 
superior or good, and in the last three inferior or bad. And these 



The RtmtM mutmrmU Hit SduM"* Uftivrrr 

<una mumStrtti m* Hu ftut 

Key to Wheel of Life. 

<8re p. 109.) 

worlds are shown in this relation in the picture, the highest being 
heaven, and the lowest hell. 

The six regions of re-birth are shown in the middle whorl. 

» Conf., Hardy’s i/a«. 0 / Buddhum, p. 37. The Lamaist account is contained in the 
**mhon-pa-I iwdsod,” translated by Lotsawa fiande-dpal ^tsegs from the work of the 
Indian Pandit Vasubandhu, etc. 
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They are demarcated from each other by rainbow-coloured cordons 
representing the atmospheric zones that separate the different 
worlds. No place is allotted to the other phases of existence be- 
lieved in by the Lamas, namely, the everlasting existence in the 
western paradise of SvJcMvati and of the celestial Buddhas and 
demoniacal protectors of Lamaism, and the expressed absence of 
such expressions of the current modern beliefs favours the claim of 
this picture to considerable antiquity. 

Of these six states all have already been described except the 
third and fourth, namely, the state of being a man or a beast, a 
reference to the Buddhist conception of which is necessary to 
understand the picture of The Wheel of Life. 

The most pessimistic view is of course taken of human life. 
It is made to be almost unalloyed misery, its striving, it perenni- 
ally unsatisfied desire, its sensations of heat and cold, thirst and 
hunger, depression even by surfeiting with food, anxiety of the 
poor for their daily bread, of the &rmer for his crops and cattle, 
unfulfilled desires, separation from relatives, subjection to temporal 
laws, infirmities of old age and disease, and accidents are amongst 
the chief miseries referred to. The miseries of human existence 
are classed into eight sections, viz.: The miseries of (1) birth; 
(2) old age; (3) sickness; (4) death; (5) ungratified wishes and 
struggle for existence ; (6) misfortunes and punishments for law- 
breaking ; (7) separation from relatives and cherished objects; (8) 
offensive objects and sensations. 

In the picture the following phases of life are depicted amongst 
others : — 

1st. Birth in a cottage. 

2nd. Children at play. 

3rd. Manhood, village scenes, people drinking wine under shade 
of a tree, a man playing a flute, women spinning and 
weaving, a borrower, two traders, a drunken man. 

4th. Labour by sweat of brow, men tilling a field, gathering fuel 
in a forest, carrying a heavy load. 

5th. Accident, a man and horse falling into a river. 

6th. Crime, two men fighting, onp under trial before the judge, 
and one undergoing corporal punishment. 

7ih. Temporal government : the king and his ministers. 
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8tb. Old age— decrepit old people. 

9th. Disease, a physician feeling the pulse of a patient. 

10th. Death, a corpse with a Lama feeling whether breath be 
extinct, and a Lama at the head doing worship, and a 
woman and other relatives weeping. 

11th. Funeral ceremonies. A corpse being carried off to the 
funeral pyre on the top of a hill, preceded by a Lama 
blowing a thigh-bone trumpet and rattling a hand 
drum : he also has hold of the end of a white scarf which 
is affixed to the corpse. The object of this scarf is to 
guide the soul by the white path to the pyre so that it 
may be disposed of in the orthodox manner, and have 
the best chance of a good re-birth, and may not stray 
and get caught by outside demons. Behind the corpse- 
bearer is a porter with food and drink offerings, and last 
of all a mourning relative. 

12th. Religion is represented by a temple placed above all other 
habitations with a Lama and monk performing worship; 
and a hermit in his cell with bell, vcyVa-sceptre, and 
thigh-bone trumpet; and a stupa or caitya {cKorten) 
circumambulated by a devotee. 

The state of tho beasts is one of greater misery even than the 
human. In the picture are shown land and aquatic animals of 
various kinds devouring one another, the larger preying on the 
small ; and also small ones combining to catch and kill the larger 
ones. Human hunters also are setting nets for, and others are 
shooting game. Domestic animals are shown laden with burdens, 
or ploughing and being goaded ; some are being milked and shorn 
of their wool, others are being branded or castrated or having their 
nostrils bored, others killed for their flesh or skin, etc. All are 
suffering great misery through the anxiety and pains of preying 
or being preyed upon. In the water is shown a Ndga or merman’s 
house, with its inmates in grief at being preyed upon by the 
Garuda, a monster bird, like the fabled roc, which by the rush of 
air from its wings cleaves the sea to its depths in its search for 
Ndgas. 

We are now in a position to consider' Buddha’s conception of 
Human Life — 
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Buddha’s Conception of the Cii. "se of Life 

AND OF MisEni 

Apart from its importance as an illustration of the earlier intel- 
lectual life of humanity, the Buddhist ontology, the most won- 
derful, perhaps, the world has seen, possesses a paramount interest 
for all who would arrive at a right understanding of the religion 
and ethics with , which it is associated. 

Buddha formulated his view of life into a twt l /e-linked closed 
chain called “the Wheel of Life or of ‘Becoming’” {Bhavacakra)^ 
or the Causal Nexus (Pratitya Samutpdda ) ; which he is repre- 
sented, in the Vinaya scripture itself, to have thought out under 
the Tree of Wisdom.* The way in which the narrative is couched, 
leads, indeed, to the impression that it was precisely the insight 
into this “ Wheel of Life ” which constituted his Buddhahood, and 
distinguished him from the other Arhats. However this may 
be, he gave it a very leading place in his philosophy, so that the 
stanza recounting its utterance. Ye dharmi hetu^ etc., termed 
by English writers “ The Buddhist Creed,” is the most frequent of 
all Buddhist inscriptions, and was certainly in olden days familiar 
to every lay Buddhist ; and it is practically identical with “ The 
four noble Truths,” omitting only the initial expression of 
“ suffering.” * 


1 The bulk of this article appeared in the J.R.A.S. (1894), pp. 867, etc. 

* Vitukya Texts, Vol. i., pp. 74-84. 

* ** Of all objects which proceed 'from a Cause 
The Tathagatha has explained the cause, 

And he has explained their cessation also ; 

This is the doctrine of the great Samaaa.” 

Vinaya Texts, i., 146. 

4 This famous stanza, says Professor IIuys Davids ( Vinaya Texts, i., 146), doubtless 
alludes to the formula of the twelve Nidanas. ** The Chain of Causation, or the doc- 
trine of the twelve Nidanas (causes of existence) contains, as has often been observed 
in a more developed form, an answer to the same problem to which the second and 
third of the four Noble Truths (Ariya Sacca) also try to give a solution, viz., the prob- 
lem of the origin and destruction of suffering. The Noble Truths simply reduce the 
origin of suffering to thirst or desire (Tanha) in its threefold form, thirst for pleasure, 
thirst for existence, thirst for prosperity (see i., 6, 20). In the system of the twelve 
nid&nas Thirst aiso has found its place among the causes of suffering, but it is not 
considered as the immediate cause. A concatenation of other categories is inserted 
between tanha and its ultimate effect ; and, on the other hand, the investigation of causes 
is carried on further beyond tanha. The question is here asked, what does tanha come 
from ? and thus the series of causes and effects is led back to Aviygd (Ignorance) as 
its deepest root. We may add that the redactors of the Pitakas who, of course, could 
not but observe this parallelity between the second and third Ariya Saccas and the 
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Yet though this chain forms the chief corner-stone of Bud- 
dhism^ it is remarkable that sctarcely any two European scholars 
are agreed upon the exact nature and signification of some of its 
chief links, while the sequence of several links is deemed self- 
contradictory and impossible ; and even the alleged continuity of 
the whole is doubted. The best western authorities who have 
attempted its interpretation, Childers ^ and Prof. H. Oldenberg, 
have practically given up the problem in despair; the latter ex- 
claiming, it is utterly impossible for anyone who seeks to find 
out its meaning, to trace from beginning to end a connected 
meaning in this formula.” * 

Such conflict of opinion in regard to this chain ” is mainly 
due to the circumstance that no commentary on its subtle formula 
has ever been published ; and that the only means hitherto avail- 
able for its interpretation have been the ambiguous Pali and San- 
skrit terminology for the links themselves. Thus, for one only 
of these links, namely, Sanskdra^ the following are some of the 
many renderings which have been attempted : — 

Constructing, preparing, perfecting, embellishing, aggregation ; 
matter ; Karma, the Skanclhas , — (‘As a technical term, Sankdro has 
several decided shades of meaning ... in fact, Sankharo includes 
everything of which impermanence may be predicated, or, what is 
the same thing, everything which springs from a cause ’ — Childers.) * 
Les Concepts, — (Burnouf)*; Composition notion (Csoma) ; Willen 
(Schmidt); Discrimination (Hardy); Les idfei (Poucaux)®; Ten- 
dencies, potentialities, confections (Rhys Davids) ; ® Gestaltungen : 
shapes and forms (H. Oldenberg) ; Conformations (W, Hoey). 

This bewildering obscurity of its terminology has somewhat 


system of the twelve Nidanas go so far in one instance (Anguttara Nikaya, Tika 
Nipata, foL ke of the Phayre MS.) as to directly replace in giving the text of the four 
Ariya Saccas the second and third of ther^eby the twelve Nidanas in direct and reverse 
order respectively.” — Vinaya Texts, i., 75. 

1 Colbbbookb’s Mis. Essays 2nd ed., ii., 458 stq. 

> Buddha, ete., Eng. trans. by Dr. W. Hoey, p. 226. Recently Mr. H. C. Warren, of 
Cambridge, Mass. {Proe. American. Oriental Society, Ap. 6-8, 1898, p. xxvii), has ad- 
vocated a looser meaning for the word paccaya, usually translated “ cause,” without, 
however, getting rid of the more serious difficulties which beset the interpretation of 
the chain. 

^ Pali Did., p. 453. 

♦ P. 503. 

3 These last four authors are quoted through Koppbn, i., 604. 

< Buddhism, p. 91, where the fifty-two divisions are enumerated. 
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displaced the chain from its due prominence in the European 
books on the system, notwithstanding the importance claimed for 
it by Buddhists. 

Now I have lately discovered among the frescoes of the ancient 
Buddhist caves of Ajanta, in central India, a picture, over thirteen 
centuries old, which supplies a valuable commentary on this sub- 
ject. It portrays in concrete form those metaphysi:'al conceptions 
— ^the so^alled Niddna — which, in their Pali and Sanscrit termi- 
nology, have proved so puzzling to European scholars. And, as 
this picture, supplemented by its Tibetan versions and its detailed 
explanation as given me by learned Lamas, who are thoroughly 
familiar with it, and possess its traditional interpretation,^ affords 
a clue to much that is imperfectly understood, and helps to settle 
disputed points of fundamental importance, these advantages seem 
to justify my bringing it to notice, and may also, I hope, justify 
my attempt, however crude, at exhibiting its continuity as a com- 
plete authentic account of human life from the absolute stand- 
point of the earliest Buddhist philosophy. 

One important result of this new interpretation of tlie ancient 
formula will be to show that it seems to possess more in common 
with modem philosophic methods and speculations than is usually 
suspected. Indeed, it would scarcely be going too far to say that 
at a period before the epoch of Alexander the Great, in the valley 
of the Ganges, and at a time when writing was still unknown in 
India, an Indian anchorite evolved in the main by private study 
and meditation an ontological system which, while having much in 
common with the philosophy of Plato and of Kant,^ and the most 
profound and celebrated speculations of modern times (such as 
those of Bishop Berkeley, and Schopenhauer, and Hartmann), yet 
far surpassed these in elaborateness. And as this bold system 
formed the basis of Buddhist ethics, its formulas came to be re- 
presented for teaching purposes in concrete pictorial form in the 
vestibules of the Indian monasteries and temples, as they still are 
in 'Tibet and China; and although the impermanence of the 


2 As current in medinval Indian Buddhism. 

3 Buddlia seems to have propounded the same truth which Plato and latterly Kant 
were never tired of repeating, that " this world which appears to the senses has no 
true Being, but only ceaseless Becoming ; it is and it is not. and its comprehension is 
not so much knowledge as illusion.” 
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materials of the painter's art has unfortunately deprived us of 
most of its traces in India, where Buddhism has been extinct for 
centuries, yet I have found it as a relic in the deserted caVe- 
temples of Ajanta.^ 

Buddha himself may, as the Lamas relate, have originated the 
picture of “ The Wheel of Life,” by drawing it in diagrammatic 
fashion witli grains of rice, from a stalk which he had plucked 
while teaching liis disciples in k rice-field. The introduction of 
the pictorial details is ascribed to the great Indian monk Niigar- 
juna, who lived in the second century A.D., under the patronage of 
the successors of the Scytliian king Kanishka, who we know from 
Hiuen Tsiang employed artists in great numbers in the decoration 
of Buddhist buildings. These pictorial details, however, are alleged 
to be objective representations of the self-same similes used by 
Buddha himself, who, as is clear from his Sutras or sermons, con- 
stantly used homely similes and allegories to illustrate his 
doctrines. And a general account of the construction of the 
picture occurs in the Divydvaddna.^ 

The particular Indian painting from Ajanta on which the pre- 
sent article is based, is attributed to the sixth century of our era,® 
while the Tibetan picture which supplements it, is alleged, and 
with reason, to be a copy of one brought to Tibet by the Indian 
monk “Baiide Yeshe,” in the eighth century a.d.^ 


^ See its ))hotograpli acxompanying iny article in J.R.A.S.^ 1894, p. 370. 

* As noted by Trof. Cowell (Maine’s iJitsertation^ m ICaritf Law and Custonij p. 50), for 
which rcfcTrnce I am indebted to Mrs, Rhys Davids. In the Divyavadana, pp. 299^00, 
it is rtdated how Ruddha, while at the Squirrel’s Feeding-ground (Kolandaka) in the 
Venuvana forest near Hajagriha, instructed Ananda to make a wheel (cakram karcayi' 
tavyam) for the purpose of illustrating what another disciple, Maudgalyayana, saw 
when he visired other spheres, which it seems he was in the habit of doing. The 
wheel was to have five spokes (pancagaiidakam), between which were to be depicted 
the hells, animals, protas, gods, and men. In the middle a dove (paravata), a ser- 
pent, and a liog were to syihbolize lust, hatred, and ignorance. All round the tire was 
to go the twelve-fold circle of causation in the regular and inverse order. Beings 
were to bo represented “ as being born in a supernatural way (anpapadukah) as bythe 
machinery of a water-wheel falling from one state and being produced in another.’* 
Buddha hitnself is to be outside the wheel. The wheel was made and placed in the 
**(irand entrance gateway” (dvurakcmhthake), and a bhikshu appointed to interpret it. 

* Bckoess, in Rttek T^mples^ 309. 

* And now at Sam-yiis -monastery. For a technical description of it by me see 

J.A.ff B.t Ixi., p. 133 A confused copy of the picture was figured by (iioRoi 
{Alpha/t. Tih*:t)^ iim\ partly reproduced by Foucaux, Mnsee f-iui met, Tome 

sixidroe, 1884, p. 290, but in neither case with any explanatory description of its details. 
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The Tibetan form of the picture ^ here given should be studied 
with its Key (p. 102). It is a disc or wheel, symbolizing the end- 
less cycle of Life (samsdm), of which each re-birth is a revolution. 
The wheel is held in the clutches of a monster, who represents the 
hideousness of the Clinging to Life. The broad tire is occupied 
by the Causal Nexus, and the nave by the three vices or delu- 
sions, The Daughters of Desire,” the three vices — Rdga, Dvesa^ 
Moha. Lust, ill-will, stupidity, which lie at the core of re-birth, 
and are figured here, as in the other Indian picture on page 6, as 
a dove, serpent, and pig, appropriately coloured red, green, and 
black ; while the body of the wheel, which is considered to be in 
continuous revolution, is filled with pictorial details of Life in its 
several form^, or The Whirling on the Wheel ” of Life. And 
outside the wheel is a figure of Buddha, showing that he has es- 
caped from the cycle, to which he is represented as pointing the 
way of escape. 

The ancient conception of Life under the figure of a wheel of 
which each re-birth is a revolution is not confined to Buddhism 
and Brahmanism. This fancy finds an echo more than once in 
Hellenic literature.* 


1 Skt., Bhavacakramudra; T., Srid-pahi *K’or-lohi p’ya^-jgya, or ahoftly Si-pa iCor- 
I6r The Tibetan form of the picture is of two styles, the “old” and “new.” The 
latter is given in the attached plate, and it differs from the “old ” only in the intro- 
duction of a figure of Avalokita or the (lod of Mercy, in the form of a Sa^e or J/Wni, 
into each of the six worlds of re-birth, and in one or two different pictorial symbols 
for the causes of re-birth. 

s Cf. note by Prof. C. Bendall on “Platonic Teaching in Ancient India.”— >ltA«N4nna, 
10th Januaiy, 1891. Mrs. Rhys Davids, commenting on my article {J.JI.A.S., 1804, 
p. 888), writes: “In the Orphic theogony we come across the notion of re-birth considered 
as a weary unending cycle of fate or necessity— xiJxAor rijs ycr»<rc«s, 6 r^s pafpmst 
rpox^h etc.— from which the soul longs to escape, and entreats the gods, especially 
Dionysos (Atiuvaos Kwioi k^trioy), for release,— rt ittd 
Kaxinp’os. In the verses inscribed on one of three golden funereal tablets dug up near 
the site of Sybaris the line occurs: *And thus I escaped from the cycle, Uie painful, 
misery-laden' (Imer. gr, Sicil, et Ital. 641). These allusions may be referred to at 
second-hand in Herr Erwin Rohde’s study of Hellenic ideas respecting the soul and 
immortality, entitled Ptgcke (4to. Halfte, pp. 416 et teq.; 509), recently completed. 
Pindar, Emp^ocles, and Plato, as i» well known, all entertained the notion of repeated 
re-birth in this world at intervals ranging from nine to one thousand years, repeated 
twice, thrice, or an indefinite number of times, and, according to the two latter writen, 
often i nfh id«^*g in its phases incarnation as an animal, or even as a vegetable. And 
throughout there runs the Orphic ideas of each re-birth being a stage in a ooune of 
moiml evolution and effort after purification. But 1 do not know whether the actual 
image of the wheel occurs in other instances besides those 1 have quoted. Empedoclaa, 
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In the pictorial diagram of human life, as conceived by 
Buddhist philosophy, the causal nexus begins at the left-hand 
side of the top partition. The twelve links round the rim follow 
in the usual order and in evolutionary fashion as follows : — 


Causal OATBaoBV. 


I. Unconscious Will 

HAMSKRIT. 

Avidya 

II. Conformations 

Sanskara 

III. Consciousness 

IV. Self-consciousness 

VijUdna 

Nama-rupa 

V. Sense surfaces and 
Understanding 

Chaddyatana 

VI. Contact 

Sparta 

VII. Feeling 

VIII. Desire 

Vedand 

Triahyd 

IX. Indulgence 

Vpdd&na 

X. Fuller Life 

Bhava 

XI. Birth (of heir) 

Jdti 

XII. Decay and Death. 

Jardmartvm 

1. Unconscious Will. 

Avidyd 


Evolittionabt Stags. 


Stage of passing 
iK-birtV^ 


from Death to 


Shaping of formless physical 
and mental materials (in the 
Gata). 

Rise of Conscious Experience. 
Rise of Individuality— distinc- 
tion between self and not-self. 

Realizes possession of Sense- 
Surfaces and Understanding 
with reference to outside 
world. 

Exercise of Sense-organs on 
outer world. 

Mental and physical sensations. 
Desire, as experience of pain or 
delusive pleasure. 

Grasping greed, as satisfying 
Desire, inducing clinging to 
Worldly Wealth and oesm of 
heirtok 

Life in fuller form, as enriched 
by satisfying desire of married 
life and as means ol obtaining 
heir. 

Maturity by birth of heir (which 
affords re-birth to another 
spirit). 

Maturity leads to Decay and to 
Death. 

Pasringfrom Death to Re-birthi 

The key-note to Buddha’s system is that Life in any form must 
necessarily, and not merely accidentally, be accompanied by suffer- 


lor instance, sees rather a toilsome road or roads of life — fitdroio ssXiflbwf. 
With Plato, again, we more readily associate hie simile of a re-blith as a fall of the 
tool from heaven to earth, as it drives its chariot after the procession of the gods, 
through the steed of Epithumia beli^ dragged down by its craving for carnal things 
—or, as the Buddhist might say, the steed of Ghgudarigo overcome by Upidlna for 
theskindhas. 

^nie question of a genetio oonnaetion between oriental and Hdlenie notions as to 
re-birth is of the g r e a t es t Interest. Prof. Leopold von 8chnBdir*8 opinion that sui^ a 
connection exiata (Fyikagorut nnd dU lader^ especially pp. 25-81) seems on the iHiole 
to be well founded.’* 
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ing as others had taught. Anityam Diihicham Amitmakam All 
is transitory, painful, and unreal ! 

Buddha, therefore, set himself the task of solving the mystery 
of Life in order to find the way of escape from continual Be- 
comings, which was clearly involved in misery. Being a Hindu, 
he adopted the then, as now, current Hindu notion of metem- 
psychosis or palingenesis, the doctrine, namely, that death merely 
alters the form, but does not break the continuity of life* which 
proceeds from Death to Ee-birth, and f?esh Deaths to fresh Re- 
births in constant succession of changing states dissolving and 
evolving until the breaking up of the universe after a Kalpa^ 
or almost an eternity of countless ages ; though it would appear 
probable that Buddha and the primitive Buddhists denied the 
real existence of the material and physical world as well as the 
vital. 

In his ontological scheme, while adopting an agnostic attitude 
towards the Hindu gods and their creative functions, Buddha does 
not begin by attempting to account for the first life. He accepts 
the world as a working system on metern psychological lines, and he 
evades the necessity for a supernatural creator by interpreting the 
Universe, as Will and Idea, and by placing the Karma or equal 
doctrine of retribution in the position of the Supernatural con- 
trolling Intelligence or Creator. Perceiving the relativity of 
knowledge and that nature furnishes presumptive evidence that 
some evolution has taken place in her methods, he throws his 
theory of the vital process into a synthetical or developmental 
form, showing a gradual transition from the simple to the com- 
plex, and proceeding from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous 
by an ever-changing cosmic order in which everything is dominated 
by causality. 

The starting point in Buddha’s theory of Life is the connecting 
link between the old life and the new. Unfortunately, however, 
even on so elementary a point as this, there exists no consensus of 
opinion as to what Buddha^s view of this link precisely was, for 
he concerned himself less with the metaphysical aspects of his 
philosophy than with the practical alleviation and removal of 


^ F&li, Anieeam Dukham Auattam; in Tibetan, Mi-rta^-pa adug-bsnal-ba, Iniag- 
med-ba. 

* But see hereafter. 
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sorrow. He expressly avoided the use of the term ‘^Soul” 
{Aiman)^ as this word was already iu use in Brahmanism with the 
implication of supernatural and theistic creation. Some say that 
he taught there is no continuity between the old life and the new, 
that the Karma attaches itself to any spirit which may chance to 
be re-born at the time of the person’s death. But if this be so, 
where is the justice of the Karrtia doctrine ? It is said by some 
that the sole-surviving thing is Karma^ yet this term is used so 
elastically as to include products which belong rather to the 
category of the Will-to-live. Others say that Vijiidna^ or con- 
sciousness alone, survives ; and so on.^ 

The view adopted in this paper is based upon that held by one 
of the Lamas who explained to me the pictorial Niddnas; and it 
has the advantages of being not only intelligible, but consistent, 
and seems as reasonable as any ontological theory well can be 
which postulates a metaphysical absolute. 

Our view holds that there is actual continuity of the Individual 
life (or Sattva) between death and re-birth. And this identity of 
being is supported by the doctrine of Ekotibhdvay which word, 
according to its Tibetan etymology, means “ to become one un- 
infi^rruptedly.”* 

The Surviving Thing, which is carried on into the new career of 
the individual, would indeed seem to be identical with what is now 
generally known to occidentals as Hartmann’s absolute, “ the 

1 See J.R.A.S,, 189Vp* 1 for a tabular abstract by Trof. Rhys Davids on the 
authorities tor such conflicting' views. 

* Ekotibhava is another crux of Buddhism. Childers, in quoting There Subhuti’s 
etymology from eko udeti^ writes : ** Ekodibhavo, the second Jhana, is said to be cetaao 
ekodibliavo, which Ruruouf renders * Unity of the mind ’ ; but tliat tins is its true 
meaning is very doubtful, as will be seen from the full extract sent me. ... In 
accordance wiUi this gloss I would be inclined to render ekodibhavo by *predomin- 
QMoe,* rather than by unity, but 1 do not feel competent to give a decided 0 | inion as 
to its meaning.**— Dftcf., p. 134. Dr. Morris (in the Academy ^ 27th March, 1886, p. 222) 
has a note on the subject, followed by Prof. Max Muller 3rd April, 1886, p. 

241), who would derive it from eka-fkodi; and Professor Eggeling has a supple- 
mentary note in Uie Pali Text Sac. Jour. (p. 32, 1885), in which it is considered a 
mental state, and rendered by Prof. Rhys Davids as “exaltation.** Prof. Kern 
{Inind. to his translation of the Saddharnva Paiidarihit xvii.) in noting the occurrence 
of the word oiotiMva in the LalUa Vigtam (p. 147, 8, and 439, 6), rejects Subhuti’s 
etymology of the word, without assigning any reasons. The Tibetan etymology, how- 
ever, entirely supports Subhuti. It is translated rOyud-gch’ig-tu-gyur-pa, which 
means “to become or to be transformed+one+a thread continuous, uninterrupted ** ; 
and my Manuscript Tibeto-Sanskrit Dictionary restores the word to Eka+urthAnah-b 
bhiva. 
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Unconscious Will”; and to this is attached the Karma or retribu- 
tion of deeds done in former lives. 

This, the first link of the Ontological Chain, begins at the instant 
when the mortal envelope is thrown off or changed, that is at 
“death,” and was termed by Buddha the stage of Avidydj which 
literally means ^^Want of Knowledge” and usually rendered into 
English as “Ignorance” or “ Nescience.” But the word Avidya is 
used in different senses. Its ordinary sense is thus defined in the 
Vmaya Texts^ i., 76 : “ Not to know Suffering, not to know the 
Cause of suffering, not to know the Cessation of suffering, not to 
know the Path which leads to the cessation of suffering, this is 
called Ignorance.” But Avidydj as the initial link of the Causal 
Nexus, is, according to our information, what may be termed the 
Ignorant Unconscious-Will-to-Live. 

The pictorial representation of this link is a blind she-camel 
(“ Ignorant ” Productive Unconscious Will) led by a driver (the 
Karma).^ 

The camel vividly suggests the long and trying journey of the 
Unconscious Will across the desert valley of the shadow of death, 
past death itself to the dawn of the new life beyond. The sex of 
the camel seems to indicate the potential productiveness of the 
Unconscious Will. The blindness of the beast represents the dark- 
ness of the passage and the blind ignorance of the Unconscious 
Will, which through spiritual ignorance or stupidity {Mohai) be- 
lieves in the reality of external objects. And the ignorant animal 
is led blindly onwards by its Karma. 

In the body of the picture are given the details of the progress 
across this initial stage to the next link in the chain of casuality. 
The manner in which the Karma determines the kind of new life 
is concretely represented as a “judgment scene.” Here the sins 
are figured as black pebbles, and the good deeds as white, which 
are weighed against each other in scales. And according to which- 
ever preponderates so is the place of re-birth in one or other of t he 
six states. Thus the kind of new life is entirely determined by 
the individual’s own deeds or Karma, which creates a system of 

I The Tibetan picture usually depicts “ a blind old woman ” led by a man. Tliis per- 
version of the Indian picture seems to me to be due to a mistranslation on the part of 
the Lamas, who appear to have constructed their picture from a written description 
in which the. little known word nt/a-mo, a she-camel, is interpreted asya-wo, an old 
woman. 

I 
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rewards and punishments, sinking the wicked through the lower 
stages of human and animal existence and even to hell ; and lifting 
the good to the level of mighty kings and sages, and even to the 
gods. Here it may be noted that hell is an idealistic state, a sort 
of hellish nightmare, the product of the morbid sinful imagina- 
tion. 

The ignorant Unconscious . Will, as a homogeneous aggregate 
under the influence of the three fires of illusion {THvidagniy lust, 
ill-will, and stupidity), is thus led by its Karma to one or other 
of the six gati or forms of existence with which begins link num- 
ber II., namely, Conformations (Sahskdra). 

Here our picture and its Lamaist tradition have come to our 
aid, and rendered it certain that out of the manifold renderings of 
Sanskdra attempted by European scholars, as detailed on a pre- 
vious page, ^^Cmformationa ” was the one intended by the primitive 
Buddhists ; and the Tibetan translation of the Sanskrit word gives 

impression ” or formation ” + ** action.” The picture is a potter 
modelling clay on his wheel, and is identical with the Egyptian 
image of the creator. It represents the shaping of the crude and 
formless physical and mental aggregates of the Unconscious Will 
by the Karma, in accordance with ^^The Judgment.” 

** Our mind is but a lump of clay, 

Wbich Fate, grim Potter, holds 
On sorrow’s wheel that rolls alway 
V And, as he pleases, moulds. ” 

C, H. Tawnby’s trans. Vairdgj/a ^uMkavi, 

These so-called aggregates or SkcmdJia (Pali, Khandha) require 
some notice. The Buddhists, in their theory of the nature of 
sentient beings, pre-suppose the existence of ideal atoms, external 
and internal, which, by aggregation, constitute man and the rest 
of the universe. These aggregates or Skandha are grouped into 
five classes, which are rendered by Professor Rhys Davids as (1) 
the Material Properties and Attributes (Jtupa) ; (2) the Sensations 
(Vedand) ; (3) Abstract Ideas (Sanna); (4) Tendencies or Potenti- 
alities (SarJehdra) ; and (6) Reason (VihndTia).^ Only the first 
of these sets, or the Rupa Skandha^ appear to be operated on in 
link number II. or Conformations. 

Now the Unconscious Will, no longer amorphous, reaches its 


1 Bwddkum, p. 90. 
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next stage of development with the rise of Consciousness, or Con- 
scious Experience {Vijndiia),B,s the third link in the evolutionary 
process. This is figured by a monkey, which some learned Lamas 
explained to me as showing that the rudimentary man is becoming 
anthropoid, but still is an unreasoning automaton. From this it 
will be seen that however abstract its basis of metaphysical con- 
ceptions, or transcendental the causal machinery by which it is 
set in motion, Buddha's evolutionary scheme, in its practical 
aspects, must necessarily depend on a tolerably comprehensive and 
subtle interpretation of human nature. 

The rise of Self-Consciousness {Namci^rwpa, literally “ Name ’* 
+ ‘‘ Form ”), as a result of conscious experience, forms the fourth 
link or stage, and is represented by a physician feeling the pulse 
of a sick man. Here the pulse denotes the individuality or dis- 
tinction between “Self” and “Not Self.” And its Sanskrit title of 
“ Name and Form ” expresses the commonest features of Individu- 
ality, “ comes Ndmarwpa, local form, and name and bodiment, 
bringing the man with senses naked to the sensible, a helpless 
mirror of all shows which pass across his heart.” ' A variant of 
tins picture in some Lamaist temples is a man in the act of being 
ferried across an ocean. It is the Individual crossing the Ocean 
of Life. 

As a result of Self-Consciousness, the individual now realises his 
possession of The ISense-Sukface and UNDEitSTANDiNG {Chaddya- 
tana). And hero again the relatively low place given to the 
understanding is quite in keeping with modem philosophy. The 
picture represents this link by a mask of a human face, “The 
empty house of the Senses”;^ and the understanding is indicated 
by a pair of extra eyes gleaming through the brow of the mask. 
At this stage seems to be effected the full union of the hitherto 
passive will with the active co-efficients of a human nature as 
expressed by “ The Three Fires, the Buddhist variant of our Devil, 
the World and the Flesh ” {Bdga, Dvesa, ilfoAa), though these have 
been present concurrently ^m the initial stage of “ Ignorance.”^ 

1 Adnold’s Ligkt of Asia, 

■ Tlie Tibetan picture represents this literally os “ an empty house.** 

* These Three Fires (Skt, Trividh&jni) seem to have been substituted by Buddha 
for tlie BrAhmanical “Three Unna ” or moral qualities of animated beings — ^the “biiid- 
i«^ qualitira of matter’* (Mon. Williams’s p. 88) — namidy, ((ioodness or 

Virtue), rajas (Activity), and tamos (Darkness or Stupidity), which in a mystical sense 

1 2 
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The exercise of the sense organs and the understanding is Con- 
tact {Sparaa) forming the sixth link or stage, bringing the indi- 
vidual into relation with the outside world. It is pictured by 
kissing, and in some Tibetan frescoes by a man grasping a plough. 
It illustrates the exercise of one of the senses. 

From Contact comes Feeling (Fedana),both physical and men- 
tal, including delusive pleasure, pain, and indifference. It is 
pictured by an arrow entering a man’s eye,^ evidently a symbolic 
of ‘‘ Perception,” but explained by the Lamas in such a way as to 
render it translatable by Feeling,” 

From the operation of Feeling comes Desire or thirst (Trishy a). 
This stage, dealing with the origin of Desire, perhaps the most 
psychologically interesting in Buddhism, is pictured by a man 
drinking wine, and the same metaphor, namely, thirst, which is 
the literal meaning of the word for thi< link, and is adopted by Sir 
Edwin Arnold in his graceful lines — 

** Triahnd, that thirst which makes the living drink 
Deeper and deener of the false salt waves 
Whereon they noat, pleasures, ambitions, wealth, 

Praise, fame, or domination Conquest, love. 

Rich meats and robes and fair abodes and pride 
Of ancient lines, and lust of days, and strife 
To live, and sins that flow from strife, some sweet, 

Some bitter. Thus Life’s thirst quenches itself 
With draughts which double thirst. 


Thus the conquest of Desire is the greatest step towards Budd- 
hist salvation. 

The Satisfying of Greed, or Indulgence of Desire {Updddnd) 
forms the next stage. It is pictured by a man grasping fruit and 
storing it up in big baskets. It appears to be, and is so explained 
by the LSmas, as a clinging or attachment to worldly objects^ 
rather than to worldly existence ” as Oldenberg has interpreted 
it. 

With the next stage — ^the tenth link — namely, Becoming 


are interpreted as A, U, M (or OM), the Creator, Preserver, and Destroyer. These three 
flres which, according to the Buddhists, lie at the core of re-birth, are Lust (T., ’dod- 
c'ags, cf. Jabsch., p. 281), Anger or Ill-wiU (T., s’e-sdah), and Stupidity (T., gti-mug or 
p'rag^sdog, cf . Jaisck., 2fl7 ; Kopp., i., 33). 

I In this particular Tibetan picture the sixth and seventh links have been trans- 
posed. 

3 Tk$ Light Amu P* 
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{Bham), we reach one of the alleged obstades in the chain, 
an irreconcilable link which puzzles Oldenberg, and which, to- 
gether with the next link, is deemed inexplicable and altogether 
out of place. Up to the preceding link, the ninth, the evolution 
has clearly been that of the life history of a man. The tenth 
link is rendered by Oldenberg thus : “ From * Clinging to Ex- 
istence ’ comes Re-birth and the Continuance of Being for yet 
another existence.” Very naturally he goes on to say that it is 
strange to find a man who has long ago entered on real life ” 
suddenly becoming a child again. And adds, How can a man 
be bom again when he is old,” and before he dies ? for death only 
happens in the twelfth stage. 

But here it would seem as if Oldenberg has misled himself 
by introducing the term Existence ” into the previous link and 
by interpreting Bham as “ Re-birth.” 

For we find that Bhava is pictured by a married woman ; and 
the LSmas explain the picture by saying that she is the wife of 
the individual whose life-history is being traced. The word is 
thus given somewhat the sense of Bhavanafi (Childers* Diet. : 
*‘a house-dwelling”); or, as it might be rendered, "husband- 
ship”; it is the result of the previous link, namely. Greed or 
Indulgence in Worldliness^ It is literally fuller "Becoming” 
{Bham ) — Life as enriched by satisfying the worldly desire of 
home, and as a means of obtaining an heir to the wealth amassed 
by Greed. 

The eleventh stage or link is another of the alleged stnmblihg- 
blocks, which, however, ceased to present any 'difficulty in the 
light of the picture and the LSmas’ explanation of it. The picture 
shows a parent and child. It is the Maturing, of the man’s life 
by the Bibth {Jdti) of an heir, and .as a result of the married 
existence of the tenth stage. It must be remembered that 
according to Buddhist belief there is no propagation of species. 
Life is held to be indivisible ; hence the child is no relation to his 
parents, as the wandering individual finds its femily through its 
own inherent Ka/rma. This dogma so opposed to ei^rienoe and 
sdence carried with it its own refutation; but it forma no 
essential part of the evolutionary chain. 

Maturity of Life then leads to Decay and Death [Jitrdmwrcuipi), 
the twelfth and final stagey which in turn leads on to link. No. It- 
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Re-birth — and so on as before. This stage is pictured as a corpse 
being carried off to cremation or burial. 

Let us now look at the Chain as a whole. Here we are met by 
the diflSculty of finding a suitable expression for the word which 
connects the several links, the Pali paccaya^ usually translated 
“ cause ” or “ concurrent occasion.” Prof, fihys Davids writes 
{Vinaya TextSy i., 146): “Hetu and paccaya (the word so 
frequently used in the formula of the Nidanas) are nearly 
synonymous. Colebrooke {Life and Easaysy Vol. ii., p. 419) says 
that the Bauddhas distinguish between hetu ^ proximate cause,’ 
and paccaya (pratyaya) ‘ concurrent occasion ^ ; but in practical 
use this slight difference of meaning, if it really existed, has but 
little weight attached to it.”* Mr. Warren believes* that the 
term “ cause ” should be used in a very loose and flexible way, and 
in different senses, in discussing different members of the series of 

links. But as Prof. Oldenberg’s rendering — “ From 

comes ” — seems sufficient for our purpose, while it 

preserves uniformity and continuity, it is here adopted. The 
Chain then runs as follows : 

> This same (jUfference is observed by Tibetan writers. Pratitya is rendered by 
rkyen, defined by Jaeschu (Aicf., p. 17) as **a cooperating^ cause** of an event 
as distinguished from its proximate (or, rather, primary original) cause rg>'u 
(Skt., hetu). 

* Loc. cit. He writes; **Now a great deal of the difficulty experienced by 
scholars on this subject appears to me to arise from the too strict way in which 
they use the word * cause/ and from the idea wliich they labour under that 
Time plays an important part here, whereas it would appear to have but a 
secondary r61e. 

** The term * cause* should be used in a very loose and flexible way, and in different 
senses, in discussing different members of this series. The native phrase, of which 
Chain of Causatiomis supposed to be a translation, is paltcea-aamuppdda. Faiicea is a 
gerund, equivalent to the Sanskrit pratitya^ from the verbal root i * go/ with the pre- 
fix prali, * back * ; and Muiuppdda stands for Uie Sanskrit mivMitpdda, meaning a * spring- 
ing up.* Therefore the w'hole phrase means a* springing up’ [into existence] with 
reference to something else, or, as 1 would render it, 'origination by dependence.* 
The word * chain’ is a gratuitous addition, the Buddhist calling it a wheel, and 
making Ignorance depend on Old Age, etc. Now it is to be noted that if a thing 
springs up— that is to say, comes into being— with reference to something else, or in 
d ependence on something else, that dependence by no means needs to be a causal one. 
In the P&li, each of these meihbers of the . so-called Chain of Causation is said to be 
the jKKcaya of the one next following, and paccaya is rendered * cause.’ But Buddha- 
ghosa, in the Visuddhi-Magga, enumerates twenty-four different kinds of paocaya^ and 
in discussing each member of the/KUtcea-jamu^^/Nida, states in which of these senses it 
is a paeeaya of the succeeding one. 

** Tlie Pili texts veiy well express the general relation meant to be conveyed by tlie 
word paeeaya when they say *If this one [member of the series] is not, then this 
[next following] one Is not.’ ” 
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‘‘From the Ignorance (of the Unconscious Will) come Con- 
formations. From Conformations comes Consciousness. From 
Consciousness comes Self-Consciousness. From Self-Consciousness 
come The Senses and Understanding. From the Senses and 
Understanding comes Contact. From Contact come Feeling. 
From Feeling comes Desire. From Desire come Indulgence, 
G-reed, or Clinging (to Worldly Objects). From Clinging (to 
Worldly Objects) comes (Married or Domestic) Life. From 
(married) Life comes Birth (of an heir and Maturity of Life). 
From Birth (of an heir and Ikfaturity of Life) come Decay and 
Death. From Decay and Death comes Re-birth with its attend- 
ant Sufferings. Thus all existence and suffering spring from the 
Ignorance (of the Unconscious Will).” 

The varying nature and relationship of these formulse is note- 
worthy, some are resultants and some merely sequences; char- 
acteristic of Eastern thought, its mingling of science and poetry; 
its predominance of imagination and feeling over intellect ; its 
curiously easy and naive transition from Infinite to Finite, from 
absolute to relative point of view. 

But it would almost seetm as if Buddha personally observed 
much of the order of this chain in his ethical habit of cutting the 
links which bound him to existence. Thus, starting from the 
link short of Decay and Death, he cut off his son (link 11), he cut 
off his wife (link 10), he cut off his worldly wealth and kingdom 
(link 9), then he cut off all Desire (link 8), with its ** three fires.” 
On this he attained Buddhahood, the Bodki or "Perfect Know- 
ledge ” dispelling the Ignorance (AvidyS), which lay at the toot 
of Desire and its Existence. Nvrvai/yi, Or " going out,” ^ thus seems 
to be the “ going out ” of the three Fires of Desire, which are still 
figured above him even at so late a stage as bis " great tempta- 
tion”;^ and this sinless calm, as believed by Professor Rhys 
Davids,’ is reachable in this life. On the ortinction of these 
three fires there result the sinless perfect peace of Purity, Good- 
will, and Wisdom, as the antitypes to the Three Fires, Lust, Ill- 
will, and Stupidity ; while Parinvrvcma or Extinction of Life 

tin TibetMi it to trsnstoted “The SonowleM SUte" (iny».fian>mwl). Ct atoo 
BVBMOur, 19; BaAL’s Oueno, 174, ISS, etc. 

* See Ajants picture, p. 6. 

• AuUUfM, p. 14; atoo O. numrSnsn, Ph.D. Qn USA P< S49), wboabows 

that the three “Srea” are atoo called the three oobBtaetes" (KUknta). 
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(or Becoming) was reached only with the severing of the last 
fetter or physical “Death,” and is the “going out” of every 
particle of the elements of “ becoming.” ‘ 

Amongst the many curious perversions of the latter Buddhism 
of India was the belief that by mystical means, the SaUva or 
personal entity may, short of death, and whilst yet retaining a 
body, be liberated ^m the influence of Avidydf and thus form 
the operation of the causal nexus, and so secure immortality. 
Upagupta and many other noted Buddhist sages are believed to 
be yet living through this happy exemption.* 

Buddha’s metaphysics appears in the light afforded by the chain, 
to borrow — like so many other world principles professing to solve 
the problem of existence — from the distinctions of psychology, 
and to be based on Will. Schopenhauer indeed admits the affinity 
of his theory with Buddhism. He writes : “ If I were to take the 
results of my philosophy as the standard of truth I would be 
obliged to concede to Buddhism the pre-eminence over the rest. 
In any case it must be a satisfaction to me to ibe my teaching in 
such close agreement with a religion which the majority of men 
tq>on the earth hold as their own.”* Hartmann’s absolute or his 


’ These are the so-called S^iandhas. 

s Although it is a common belief amongst the Burmese that Upagupta still 
surrives in this way, and, in consequence, is an object with them almost of 
worship, the monks cannot point to any ancient scripture in support of this 
popular belief. 

^ Th$ World at Will ^ Idea, by A. ScHOPiNsauBB, Eng. trans. by Haldane and 
Kemp, 1883, it, p. 371. Schopenhauer indeed claims to have arrived at such agree* 
ment independently of Buddha’s teaching. He writes: **This agreement, however, 
must be the more satisfactory to me because, in my philosophising, 1 have certainly 
not been under its influence for up till 1818, when my work appeared, there were 
veiy few exceedingly incomplete and scanty accounts of Buddhism to be found in 
Europeb which were almost entirely limited to a few essays in the earlier volumes of 
* Asiatic Researches,’ and were principally concerned with the Buddhism of the 
Burmese” (Ice, eU,, 371). It is, however, probable that Schopenhauer, such an omni- 
vorous reader, and withal so egotistic, minimizes his indebtedness to Buddha. For 
the Vedlnta philosophy, to which Schopenhauer admits his indebtedness, is very 
dee{dy tinged by Buddhist beliefs, and Schopenhauer in his system generally 
follows the lines of Buddhism; and in his later writings he frequently uses Buddhist 
works to illustrate his speculations. Thus: **We And the doctrine of metempsy- 
diosis .... in its most subtle form, however, and coming nearut to tke truth 
.... in Buddhism” (loe,tit,,iU., 902). And illustrating hjs theme ”of Denial 
of the Will to Live,” he refers (loe. eU., iii., 445) to Fausboll’s Dkammapadam and 
Bubvouf’s ItUroducHoa; and (p. 308) Spbkci Bamoy^s MohimI, Obbt’s Du Ifiruana 
ludiett (p. 806) ; Ck)lebrooke, Sangermano, Transactions St. Petersburg Academy of 
Sdenoe; and frequently to the Asiatic Researches. 
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Unconscious includes Unconscious intelligence as well as Uncon- 
scious Will. In Buddhism intelligence is not denied to Will and 
accorded a secondary and derivate place as in G-erman pessimism, 
and we may even infer, from what is set forth as to the directing 
function of the Karma, as well as from its pictorial representation, 
that Buddhism in some sense felt the necessity of attributing an 
intelligent quality to the unconscious principle in order that it 
might pass from the state of migratory abstractiveness to that of 
determinate being. But, on the other hand, there is not here as 
an essential feature of the system a deliberate ascription of intelli- 
gence to the unconscious as with Hartmann. The Unconscious 
Will-to-live maintains the^^hanges of phenomena. The world is 
the World’s process.” All ‘‘ is becoming,” nothing “ is.” It is 
indeed, as has been suggested to me, the Flux of Heraclitus, who 
also used the same simile of Fire and Burning. The constant 
new-births (palingenesis) constitute,” as Schopenhauer, a Neo- 
Buddhist says, the succession of the life-dreams of a will, which 
in itself is indestructible until instructed and improved, by so 
much and such various successive knowledge in a constantly new 
form, it abolishes or abrogates itself.” ^ 

Ab a philosophy. Buddhism thus seems to be an Idealistic 
Nihilism ; an Idealism which, like that of Berkeley, holds that 
the fruitful source of all error was the unfounded belief in the 
reality and existence of the external world ” ; and that man can 
perceive nothing but his feelings, atid is the cause to himself 
of these. That all known or knowable objects are relative to a 
conscious subject, and merely a product of the egoy existing 
through the cgro, for the ego^ and in the ego ^ — ^though it must be 
remembered that Buddha, by a swinging kind of positive and 
negative mysticism, at times denies a place to the ego altogether. 
But, unlike Berkeley’s Idealism, this recognition of the relativity 
and limitations of knowledge, and the consequent disappearance 
of the world as a reality, led directly to Nihilism, by seeming to 
exclude the knowledge, and by implication the existence, not only 
of a Creator, but of an absolute being. 

As a Beligion, Buddhism is often alleged to be theistic. But 
although Buddha gives no place to a First Cause in his system. 


^ ScaoFiMBAVBB’8 WUl and Idea, Eng. trans., iii., SOO. 
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yet, as is well known, he nowhere expressly denies an infinite 
first cause or an unconditioned Being beyond the finite; and he 
IS even represented as refusing to answer such questions on the 
ground that their discussion was unprofitable. In view of this 
apparent hesitancy and indecision he may be called an agnostic. 

In the later developments, the agnostic idealism of primitive 
Buddhism swung round into a materialistic theism which verges 
on pantheism, and where the second link of the Causal Chain, 
namely, Sahskflra, comes closely to resemble the modi of 
Spinoza;^ and Nirvana, or rather Pari-Nirvana, is not different 
practically from the Vedantic goal : assimilation with the great 
universal soul : 

“ The <lew-drop slips into the shining sea.** 

And the latter developments generally have been directed 
towards minimizing the inveterate })essimism of Buddha’s ethics 
which tends to bring the world to a standstill, by disparaging that 
optimistic bias which is commonly supposed to be an essential 
element in the due direction of all life-processes. 

Lamaist Metaphysics. 

After Buddha’s death his personality soon became invested with 
supernatural attributes ; and as his church grew in power and wealth 
his simple system underwent academic development, at the hands 
of votaries now enjoying luxurious leisure, and who thickly over- 
laid it with rules. and subtle metaphysical refinements and specu- 
lations. 

Buddha ceases even to be the founder of Buddhism, and is 
made to appear as only one of a series of (four or seven) equally 
perfect Buddhas who had ‘‘similarly gone” before, and hence 
called Tathdgata^ and implying the necessity for another “ com- 
ing Buddha,” who was called Maiireya^ or “ The Loving One.” 


1 “All Scntifint beings exist in the essence {fjarhha) of the Tatliagata .*’ — A ru/ulimaliya 
Sutra (Kah-gyur ; Do, xvi. f. 208, transl. by Hoex., A, p. 190). 

> This theory of multiple Buddhas and the introduction of the name Tatkdgata 
seems to have been introduced by the Sautrantika School (Wass., B., 314). This 
doctrine is held by the southern Buddhists. Rhvs Davids {B., p. 179) writes : “ It is 
not so necessarily implied in or closely connected with the most important parts of 
his scheme as to exclude the possibility of its having arisen after his death'* (cf. 
also Davids, p. 13, Buddhist Birih Stories; Sbnart's La Legende du Buddha). 
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Then these (four or seven) Buddhas or Tathagatas are extended 
into series of 24, 35 and 1 ,000 ; in addition to which there are also 
Pratyeka or solitary non -teaching Buddhas. 

In the second century after the Nirvana' arose the Mahasaftghika 
sect (latterly grouped under Vaibhashika) which asserted that the 
Buddhas are illusory and metaphysical; that the traditions re- 
specting the Buddha having been born into the world as men 
are incorrect, that the law is Tathagata,® that the “ Buddhas 
have passed beyond all worlds (- -Lokottaravadina); * that “Tatha- 
gata is infinitely extended immeasurably glorious, eternal in 
duration, that to his power of recollection his 

power of faith (sradhabala), his experience of joy, and his life 
there is no end ; he sleeps not, he speaks, asks, reflects not, they 
say that his existence is ever one, and uniform (one heart), that 
all things bom may obtain deliverance by having his instruction.”^ 
This theistic ^^hase of Buddhism seems foreshadowt'd even in 
orthodox Hinayiina scriptures. Thus in the Mahavagga (i., 6, 8) 
Silkya Muni is made to say of himself, “I am the all-subduer; 
the all-wise; I have no stains, through myself I possess know- 
ledge ; I have no rival ; I am the Chief Arhat — the highest 
teacher, I alone am the absolutely wise, I am the Conqueror 
(Jina). ” And the Mahasanghika sect of the Hinayana discussed 
the eternity and omnipotence of the Buddha. While the Sau- 
trantika section asserted tlie plurality of the Buddhas. 

Indeed, even in southern Buddhism, the expressed deification of 
Buddha can scarcely be said to be altogetlier absent. For ('ey Ion 
monks, following an ancient ritual, chant : — 

I worsliin (jcmtinually 

The liuifiliias of the ik}*ch that are past, 

I worship the Ihahlhas, the all pitiful, 

I worship with howed head. 

*•«*«» 

“ I ]hiw my liead to the j'nmnd i^iid worsliip 


MaMwatuOf 20-21 . 1 16 years after Nirvana, Hisa l in Ind. .1 ntig. , p. 301 . Tlir Tibetan 
gives the date 110 years and also (Kcx'kiiiu., //., p. 182) 160, wliicli is probably a mis- 
take for the 116 of the Chinese. 

» liBAt, foe. lit. 

* Rockhill, B., 183, where is given a detailed translation of the features of the 
eighteen Hin.ayana sects. 

* Bkal, loc . at . 
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The sacred dust of his holy fMt, 

If in aught I have sinned against Buddha, 

May Buddha forgive me my sin.*' ' 

Here Buddha seems prayed to as an existing and active divinity.* 

About four centuries after Buddha's death the Mahfiyana doc- 
trine had evolved specialized celestial Buddhas and Bc^hisatvas 
residing in worlds as fabulous as themselves; and the human 
Buddhas are made mere manifestations, and reflexes from celestial 
counterparts. 

The Mahayana development seems an offshoot of the MahS- 
sanghika sect of primitive Buddhism. It assumed a concrete form 
about the end of the first century a.d. under Asvaghosha,, who 
wrote the Mahaydiia Sraddhotanda Saatra; but its chief ex- 
pounder was, as we have already seen, Nagarjuna. 

Buddha, it will be remembered, appears to have denied existence 
altogether. In the metaphysical developments after his death, 
however, schools soon arose asserting that everything exists (Sar- 
vSstivada^), that nothing exists, or that nothing exists except the 
One great reality, a universally diffused essence of a pantheistic 
nature. Tho denial of the existence of the “ Ego ” thus forced the 
confession of the necessary existence of the Non-ego. And the 
author of the southern Pali text, the Milinda Panha, writing about 
150 A.D., puts into the moiith of the sage Nagasena the following 
words in reply to the King of Sagala's query, ‘‘ Does the all-wise 
(Buddha) exist ? ” * He who is the most meritorious does exist," 
and again Great King ! Nirwana is.” * 

Thus, previous to Nagarjuna’s school, Buddhist doctors were 
divided into two extremes : into a belief in a real existence and 
in an illusory existence ; a perpetual duration of the Sattva and 
total annihilation. Nagarjuna chose a ‘‘middle way” (3/a- 
dhydmika). He denied the possibility of our knowing that 


1 Pafimoikkaf Dickson, p. 5. 

• Though some hold this to be merely a chant for luck and not real prayer. 

* In the middle of the third century after the Nirv&pa (BaaL, loe, eit.) arose the 
realistic Sarvistivada as a branch of the Stliaviras, ** those who say all exists, the 
past, future and the present,’’ and are called in consequence ** they who say that 
all exists,** or SarvdtUvddina (Rockbill, B., 184). 

« Boiterm Hon., p. 300, and Rhys Davids’ QutUiont of MUMa. 

^ EomI, Mon., p. 295. 
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anything either exists or did not exist. By a sophistic nihilism 
he “dissolved every problem into thesis and antithesis and 
denied both.” There is nothing either existent or non-existent, 
and the state of Being admits of no‘ definition or formula. 

The Pmjnd p^ramit(V on which Nagarjuna based his teaching 
consist of mythical discourses attributed to Buddha and addressed 
mostly to supernatural hearers on the Vulture Peak, etc. It 
recognizes several grades of metaphysical Buddhas and numerous 
divine Bodhisats, who must be worshipped and to whom prayers 
should be addressed. And it consists of extravagant speculations 
and metaphysical subtleties, with a profusion of abstract termin- 
ology. 

His chief apocalyptic treatises * are the Buddha vatansaka, 
Samadhiraja and Katnakiita Sutras. The gist of the AvataA- 
saka Sutra may be summarized^ as “The one tiue essence 
is like a bright mirror, which is the basis of all phenomena, the 
basis itself is permanent and true, the phenomena are evanescent 
and unreal ; as the mirror, however, is capable of reflecting images, 
so the true essence embraces all phenomena and all things exist 
in and by it.” 

An essential theory of the Mabayana is the Voidness or Nothing- 
ness of things, Sunyatdy^ evidently an enlargement of the last 
term of the Trividyd formula, Andtma, Sakya Muni is said to 
have declared that “ no existing object has a nature,’ whence it 
follows that there is neither beginning nor end — that from time 
immemorial all has been perfect quietude® and is entirely im- 
mersed in Nirvana.” But Sunyata, or, as it is usually translated, 
“nothingness” cannot be absolute nihilism, for there are, as 
Mr. Hodgson tells us, “ a Sunyata and a Maha-Sunyata. We are 
dead. You are a little Nothing ; but I am a big Nothing. Also 
there are eighteen degrees of Sunyata.^ You are annihilated, 


1 Prajftd begins with chaos. She produced all the Tathagatas, and is the mother 
of all Bodhisattvas Pratyeka-Buddhas and Disciples (Conf. Cowell and Eooblino’s 
Catalt Skt. MS., J.R.A.S., N.S. viii., 3). 

* For some details of these see Csoma’s An.^ p. 400. 

< Dial’s Caiena, 125. 

* Tib., Tong-pa nid. 

» So-vo-nid. 

* Zod-manas Zi-ba—“ nothing has manifested itself in any form ” (Schl., 343). 

* Hodgson's Buat/i, etc., 50. 
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but I am eighteen times as much annihilated as you.” ^ And the 
LSmas extended the degrees of Nothingness ” to seventy. 

This nihilistic doctrine is demonstrated by ‘The Three Marks and 
the Two 'Truths and has been summarized by Schlagintweit. The 
Three Marks are : 

1. PartJkalptta (Tib., Kun-tag) the supposition or error; unfounded 
belief in the reality of existence ; two-fold error in believing a thing 
to exist which does not exist, and asserting real existence when it is 
only ideal. 

2. Faratantra (T., Z’an-vah) or whatever exists by a dependent or 
causal connexion, viz., the soul, sense, comprehension, and imperfect 
philosophical meditation. 

3. Parinishpanna (T., Yon-grub) “completely perfect” is the un- 
changeable and unassignable true existence which is also the scope of 
thepath, the summum honum^ the absolute. 

The two Truths are Samvritieaiya (T., Kun-dsa-bch^i-den-pa) The 
relative truth; the efficiency of a name or characteristic sign. And 
Param&rthasatya (Don-dam-pahi den-pa) the absolute truth obtained by 
the self-consciousness of the saint in self-meditations. 

The world (or Samsara), therefore, is to be renounced not for its 
sorrow and pain as the Hinaywa say, but on account of its un- 
satisfying uni:eality. 

The idealization of Buddha’s personality led, as we have just 
seen, to his deification as an omniscient and everlasting god ; and 
traces of this development are to be found even in southern 
Buddhism. And he soon came to be regarded as the oDinipotent 
primordial god, chid Universal Essence of a pantheistic nature. 

About the first century a.d. Buddha is made to be existent from 
all eternity {Anada). Professor Kern, in his translation of Tke 
Lotus of the True Lmu, which dates from this tim^* points out 
that although the theistic term Adi-Buddha or Primordial Buddha 
does not occur in that work, Sakya Muni is identified with Adi- 
Buddha in the words, “ From the very beginning (ddita eva) 
have I roused, brought to maturity, fully developed them (the 
iitnumerable Bodhisats) to be fit for their ‘Bodhisattva position/’’ 

And with respect to the modes of manifestations of the universal 
essence, “ As there is no limit to the immensity of reason and 
measurement to the universe, so all the Buddhas are possessed of 


1 A. Lilur, xiv., 9. 

Saddharmt^ xxii. 


* Lot\ eU.t XXV. 
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infinite wisdom and infinite mercy.. There is no place throughont 
the nniverse where the essential body of Vairocana(or other supreme 
Buddha, varying with different sects) is not present. Far and wide 
through the fields of space he is present, and perpetually muni , 
fested.! 

The modes i;i which, this universal essence manifests itself are the 
three bodies (Tri-k5,ya), namely — (1) Dharmorkdyo? or Law-body, 
Essential Bodhi,* formless and self-existent, the DhySni Buddha, 
usually named Yairocana Buddha or the “ Perfect Justification,” 
or Adi-Buddha. (2) Sambhoga-kdya* or Compensation-body, 
Reflected Bodhi, the DhySni Bodhisats, usually named Locb.'v . A nr 
“glorious”*; and (3) Nirmd'ifM-kdya* or Transformed ! d;;, 
Practical Bodhi, the human Buddhas, as SSkya Muni.’^ 

Now these three bodies of the Buddhas, human and suner- 
human, are all included in one substantial essence. The three 
are the same as one — nob one, yet not different. When regarded 
as one the three persons are spoken of as TathSgata. But there 
is no real difference, these manifestations are only different 
views of the same unchanging substance.* 

One of the earliest of these celestial Buddhas was given the 
title of “ The Infinite Light ” (Amitdhka), and his personality 
soon crystallized into a concrete theistic Buddha of that name, 
residing in a glorious paradise (Bukhavati) in the West, where 
the daily suns hasten and disappear in all their glory, and hence 
supposed by some to include a sun myth or to. be related to sun- 
worship, probably due to Persian influence; for the chief patrons 
of the early MahSyana, about the time of the invention of this 
myth, were Indo-Scyths, a race of sun-worshippers. 

AflberN&gSijuna,tbe chief expounder of the Mahayiina philosophy 


1 Bbal’s OcUenat 123. 

9 T., ch’06-Bku. 

* Bit., p. 180. 

* long-fku. 

B It is singular to find these Buddhist speculations bearing so ciuse a resemblance 
to the later Greek theories on the same subject, especially in the plain resemblance of 
the 9i$iui or luciform body, to the Lochana (Rajana) or ** Glorious Body *’ of 

the Buddhists. Vide the whole subject of these ** bodies ” treated by CunwottTB 
IntelUe. SjftUm, ii., 788 ; Bial'b Cat,, 123. 

0 spnil-iku. 

» On these bodies see also Vasilii?, B. (French ed.)# p. 127, and Eitil, 179 

» Bbal’s CaJUm , 123. 
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was '/asubandhu, who was less wildly speculative than many of his 
predecessors and composed many commentaries.^ Previous to his 
day, the nihilism of the Mahay ana had become almost mystic in 
its sophistry. 

This intense mysticism of the Mahayana led about the fifth 
century to tbe importation into Buddhism of the pantheistic idea 
of the soul (atman) and Fo^a, or the ecstatic union of the in- 
dividual with the Universal Spirit, a doctrine which had been 
introduced into Hinduism about 150 B.c. by Patanjali. This inno- 
vation originated with Asahga,^ a monk of Gandhara (Peshawar), 
whose system is known as the Yogacarya, or “contemplative” 
Mahayrina. Asaftga is credited with having been inspired directly 
by the celestial Bodhisat Maitreya, the coming Buddha, and it 
id believed that he was miraculously transferred to the Tushita 
havens and there received from Maitreya’s hands tbe gospels 
called “The Five Books of Maitreya,” the leading scripture of 
this party. 

His school, the Yogacarya, and especially its later develop- 
ment (into which magic circles with mantras or spells were in- 
troduced about 700 A.D.), was entitled “ Mantraydna ” or “ th(^ 
Tnantra-vehicleJ*^ And Yoga seems indeed to have influenced also 
the Ceylonese and other forms of southern Buddhism, among 
whom flying through the air and other supernatural powers ( Irdhi) 
are obtainable by ecstatic meditation (though not expressedl)^ 
pantheistic), and^he recitation of dhdrayyis^] and the ten “ iddhis ” 
or miraculous supernatural power3, are indeed regarded as the 
attribute of every perfected saint or Arhat.* “ Bahats (Arhats) 
flying ” is a frequent expression in the southern scriptures', and is 
illustrated by numerous paintings in the early caves of Ajanta, in 
central India. 

It is with this essentially un-Buddhistic school of pantheistic 
mysticism — which, with its charlatanism, contributed to the decline 
of Buddhism in India — that the Theosophists claim kinship. Its 

1 AmitayuB sutropedesa, Buddhagotra Sastra, on the Saddhanna Pun^rika, Vajra 
Ch’ediki, Dasabhumika, etc. ; and also ** the Treasury of Metaphysics*’ (Abidharma 
Ko^-sa sftstra), containing many Sautrantika principles. 

3 For his date coiif. Vasil., 225, 230 and previous note. The works of his younger 
brother Vasubandhu, were translated into Chinese 557 a.d. 

3 Conf. Hahdy’s A\Af., p., 252, and Grimblot, Sept, Suttas pali, p. 823. 

♦ Childers' Pali Diet. 
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flo-called “ esoteric Buddhiem ” would better be termed exoteric^ 
as Professor C. Bendall has suggested to me, for it is foreign 
to the principles of Buddha. Nor do the Lamas know anything 
about those spiritual mediums — the Mahatmas Koot Hoomi ”) 
— which the Theosophists place in Tibet, and give an important 
place in Lamaist mysticism. As we shall presently see, the mysti- 
cism of the Lainas is a charlatanism of a mean necromantic order, 
and does not even comprise clever jugglery or such an interesting 
psychic phenomenon as mesmerism, and certainly nothing worthy 
of being dignified by the name of “ natural secrets and forces.” 

But with its adoption of Tantrism,^ so-called. Buddhism entered 
on its most degenerate phase. Here the idolatrous cult of female 
energies was grafted upon the theistic Mahayana and the pan- 
theistic mj'sticisrn of Yoga. And this parasite seized strong hold 
of its host and soon developed its monstrous growths, which 
crushed and strangled most of the little life yet remaining of 
purely Buddhist stock. 

Tantrism, which began about the seventh century a.D. to 
tinge Buddhism, is based on the worship of the Active Pro- 
ducing Principle (Prakriti) as manifested in the goddess Kali 
or Diirga, the female energy {Sctkti) of the primordial male 
(Purusha or Hiva), who is a gross presentation of The Supreme 
Soul of the universe. In this cult the various forces of 'nature 
— physical, physiological, moral and intellectual — were deified 
under separate personalities, and these presiding deities were 
grouped into Mdtri (divine mothers), Ddkkini and Yogini 
(goddesses with magical powers), etc. And all were made to 
be merely diflF^rent manifestations of the one great central god- 
dess, Kali, Siva’s spouse Wives were thus allotted to the 
several celestial Bodhisats, as well as to most of the other 
gods and demons; and most of them were given a variety of 
forms, mild and terrible, according to the supjx>sed moods of 
each divinity at different times. And as goddesses and 


1 Vasiliov designates this stage as ** ; but surel}* the developed 

Mah&yana and Yogacarya doctrines were already mystic in a high degree ; 
while the name Tdntrik expresses the kind of mysticism and .also conveys a sense 
of Sivaist idolatry, although the word “ TViw/w,” according to its Til>rt.nn etymology 
(»^yud), literally means **a treatise,” it is restricted both in Buddhism and Hinduism 
to the necromantic books on $&ktA mysticism. 

K 
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she-devils were the bestowers of natural and supernatural 
powers and were especially malignant, they were especially 
worshipped. 

About this time the theory of Adi-Buddha,^ which, it has 
been seen, existed about the first century A.D., underwent more 
concrete theistic development. He becomes the primordial god 
and creator, and evolves, by meditation, five celestial Jinas or 
Buddhas of Meditation (Dhydni Buddhas), almost impassive, 
each of whom, through meditation, evolves an active celestial 
BodhisaUmUj who possesses creative functions,^ and each human 
Buddha, though especially related to a particular one of the five 
celestial Buddhas of Meditation, is produced by a union of re- 
flexes from each of these latter. For pictures of these deities, see 
the chapter on the pantheon, where also I give a table present- 
ing the inter-relations of these various celestial Buddhas, Bodhi- 
sats, and human Buddhas, and also incorporate their mystic 
symbolism, although this was probably added in the later Mantra- 
ySna stage. 

It will be seen that the five celestial Jinas are so distributed 
as to allot one to each of the four directions,^ and the fifth is 
placed in the centre. And the central position thus given him, 
namely, Vairocana, is doubtless associated with his promotion to 
the Adi-Buddhaship amongst certain northern Buddhists; though 
the reformed and unreformed sects of Lamas, differ as regards 
the specific name^which they give the Adi-Buddha, the former 
calling him Vajradhara, doubtless selected as bearing the title 


I Tib., mCh'og-hi daii-pohi Sans-rgyas. 

> ** According to this system,** says Mr. Hodgson, xii., 400, **from an 

litemal, infinite and immaterial Adi>Buddha proceeded divinely, and not gencra- 
tively, five lesser Buddhas, who are considered the immediate sources (Adi-Buddha 
being the ultimate* source) of the five elements of matter, and of the five> organs 
and five faculties of sensation. The moulding of these materials into the shape 
of an actual world is not, however, the business of the five Buddhas, but it is de- 
volved by them upon lesser emanations fnnii themselves denominated Bodhisattvas, 
who are thus the tertiary and active agents of the creation and govcniment of 
the world, by virtue of powers derived immediately from the five Buddhas, 
ultimately from the one supreme Buddha. This system of five Buddlnis provides 
for the origin of the material world and for tliat of inpnaterial 'existences. A 
sixth Buddha is declared to have emanated divinely from Adi-Buddha, and this 
sixth Buddha, Vajrasattva by name, is assigned the immediate organiauitioii of 
mind and its powers of thought and feeling.** 

» The five ** wisdoms’* which the human Buddha embodies arc: Ch*o-ki byih ki 
ve-s'm. Melon ta-bahi, Nambar-hed-ki, Sosor tog-pahi, Gya-wa du-pahi ye-s*os. 
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of Vajra” so dear to Tantrik Buddhists, while the unreformed 
sects consider him to be Samantabhadra, that is, the celestial son of 
Vairocana. And the Adi-Buddha is not considered wholly inactive 
or impassive, for he is frequently addressed in prayers and hymns. 

Sakya Muni is the fourth of the Manushi or human Buddhas of 
this age, and his Dhyani Buddha is Amitabha, and his corres- 
ponding celestial Bodhisat is Avalokitesvara, the patron-god of 
Lamaism, who is held to be incarnate in the Grand Lama. 

The extreme development of the Tantrik phase was reached with 
the Kala-cakra, which, although unworthy of being considered 
a philosophy, must be referred to here as a doctrinal basis. 
It is merely a coarse T^trik development of the Adi-Buddha 
theory combined with the puerile mysticisms of the Mantra- 
yana, and it attempts to explain creation and the secret powers of 
nature, by the ‘union of the terrible Kali, not only with the 
Dhyani Buddhas, but even with Adi-Buddha himself. In this way 
Adi-Buddha, by meditation, evolves a procreative energy by which 
the awful Samvhara and other dreadful Dakkini-fiendesses, all 
of the Kali-type, obtain spouses as fearful as themselves, yet 
spouses who are regarded as reflexes of Adi-Buddha and the 
Dhyani Buddhas. And these demoniacal ^‘Buddhas,” unde/ the 
liames of Kala-cakra, Heruka, Achala, Vajrn-vairabha,^ etc., are 
credited with powers not inferior to those of the celestial Buddhas 
themselves, and withal, ferocious and bloodthirsty; and only to 
be conciliated by constant worship of themselves and their female 
energies, with offerings and sacrifices, magic-circles, special 
ma7iira-charm8, etc. 

These hideous creations of Tantrism were eagerly accepted by 
the Lamas in the tenth century, and since then have formed a 
most essential part of Lamaism; and their terrible images fill 
the country and figure prominently in the sectarian divisions. 

Afterwards was added the fiction of re-incarnate Lamas to 
ensure the political stability of the hierarchy. 

Yet, while such silly and debased beliefs, common to the Lamas 
of all sects, determine the character of the Tibetan form of the 
doctrine, the superior Lamas, on the other hand, retain much of 
the higher philosophy of the purer Buddhism. 


^ Compare with Uie Pancha Rakskd^ and see chapter on pantheon, pp. 863 and 868. 

K 2 
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THE DOCTRINE AND ITS ETHICS. 



|HE simple creed and rule of conduct which won its 
way over myriads of Buddha's hearers is still to be 
found in Lamaisra, though often obscured by the 
mystib.and polydemonist accretions of later days. AU 
the Lamas and most of the laity are familiar with the doctrinal 
elements taught by Sakya Muni and give them a high place in 
their religious and ethical code, 

A keen sense of human misery forms the starting-point of 
Buddha’s Law or Dharma,^ the leading dogma of which is pro- 
pounded in ‘‘ The Four noble Truths,”* which may be thus sum- 
marized 

1. Existence iu any form involves Suffering or Sorrow.^ 


1 After Hue. 

* Dharma best rendered, says Rhys Davids (Bvddh.^ p. 45), by “truth” or 
righteousness, ^and not by “ Law,” which suggests ceremunial observances and out- 
ward rules, which it was precisely the object of Buddha's teaching to do sway witlf. 

« Arya BaJLydni, T., ’p’ag«-pa Men*pa fa’i. 

4 The word for Misery (fikt., A^ium ; T. ’zag-pa) means “ drops,” so-called because it. 
ooaes or drops (zag) from out the different regions of the six ayatanas (or sense-sur- 
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2. The Cause of Suffering is Desire and Lust of Life. 

3. The Cessation of Suffering is effected by the complete con- 
quest over and destruction of Desire and Lust of Life. 

4. The Path leading to the Cessation of Suffering is ‘‘The 
noble Eight-fold Path,” the parts ^ of which are ; — 


1. Bight Belief 

2. „ Aims 

3. „ Speech 

4 „ Actions 


5. Bight Means of Livelihood 

6. „ Endeavour 

7. „ Mindfulness 

8. „ Meditation. 


Thud Ignorance (of the illusive idealism of Life) is made the 
source of all misery, and the right Knowledge of the nature of 
Life is the only true path to emancipation from re-birth or Arhat- 
ship ; and practically the same dogma is formulated in the well- 
known stanza called by Europeans “the Buddhist Creed.” ^ And 


faces) as drops water through holes (IIockhill’s Vddnacarjfa, 10). It seems to convey 
the idea of tears as expressive of misery. 

1 Anga. 

a “The Buddhist Creed,” found so frequently on votive images, is: — 

Ye dharmd hetuprabhavd 
Hetun teshdn taMgatd 
Uyavadata ieshdn ca yo nirodtui 
Evanivddl nuihdfratnafah. 

It has been translated by lUiys Davids ( Vin. Textr.f i., p. 146) as follows 
Of all objects which proceed from a Cause 
The Tathagata has explained the cause, 

And he has explained their Cessation also ; 

This is the doctrine of the great Samana. 

The Second Stanza, also found frequently on Buddhist votive images in India (see 
Bvbnouf's Lotus, p. 528, and Cunningham’s Arch. Surv. Rep. Jnd., i., pi. xxxiv.,Iig. 
1, First Stanza), is according to its Tibetan form 

Sarvapdpasyd karanam 
KuMalasyopasapraddm 
' Svacittaiji pandamanii 
JCtad Jiuddhdnv^dsanani. 

Which has been translated by Csoma thus 

“ No vice is to be committed ; 

Every virtue must be perfectly practised ; 

The mind must be brought under entire subjection. 

This is the commandment of Buddha.” 

In Tibetan thfs first stanza of “the Creed” is widely known, and is 
Ch’os-nam t’am-c’ad rgyu-las byuh 
De-rgyu de-z’in-gs’egs-pas gsuhs 
rGyu-la ’gog-pa gah-yin-pa 
’Di-skad gsuh-ba dge-spyon-ch’i. 
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the bulk of the Buddhist scriptures is devoted to the proofs and 
illustrations of the above dogma. 

The Moral Code, as expressed in its most elementary form of 
rules for the external conduct, forms the vell-knovn decalogue 
(daaa-aUa) which enunciates its precepts in a native and pro- 
hibitive form, luunely : — 


1. Kill not. 

2. Steal not. 

3. Commit not Adultery. 

4. Lie not. 

5. Drink not Strong Drink. 

6. Eat no Food except at the 

stated times. 


7. Use no Wreaths, Ornaments 
• or Perfumes. 

8. UsenoHighMatsorThrones. 

9. Abstain from Dancing, Sing- 

ing, Music, and Worldly 
Spectacles. 

10. Own no Gold or Silver and 
accept none. 



Buddha pueachinu thk Law 
(in the Beer-park [Mriga-dawaJ at JBenaree). 


The first five (the pancoraila) are binding upon the laity ; the 
whole ten are binding only on the monks; but the layman on cer- 
tain fast-daysy in accordance with a pious vow, observes also one or* 
more of the next four (Nos. 6 to 9). The more austere rules for 
monastic discipline are indicated in the chapter on the monkhood. 
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^kya Muni’s sermons, as presented in the earlier and more 
authentic scriptures, have all the simple directness and force 
which belong to sayings of the inspired.” As an illustration of 
his moral teaching, his popular sermon on What is the Greatest 
Blessing ? ” (the Mafigala Sutra) ^ is here appended : — 

Buddha's Sermon on What is the Greatest Blessing? 

Praise be to the Blessed One, the Holy One, the Author of all 
Truth I 

1. Thus I have heard. On a certain day dwelt the Blessed One ^ at 
Srivasta, at the Jetavana monastery, in the Garden of Anathapindaka. 
And when the night was far advanced, a certain radiant celestial 
being, illuminating the whole of Jetavana, approached the Blessed One 
and saluted him, and stood aside, and standing aside addressed him 
with this verso: — 

Many gods and men yearning after good have held divers things to 
be blessings ; say thou what is the greatest blessing ? 

1. To serve wise men and not serve fools, to give honour to whom 
honour is due, this is the greatest blessing. 

2. To dwell in a pleasant land, to have done good deeds in a former 
existence, to have a soul iille<) with .right desires, this is the greatest 
blessing. 

3. Much knowledge and much science, the discipline of a well- 
trained mind, and a word well spoken, this is the greatest blessing. 

4. To succour father and mother, to cherish wife and child, to follow 
a peaceful calling, this is the greatest blessing. 

6. To give alms, to live religiously, to give help to relatives, to do 
blameless deeds, this is the greatest blessing. 

6. To cease and abstain from sin, to eschew strong drink, to be 
diligent in good deeds, this is the greatest blessing. 

7. Reverence and lowliness and contentment and gratitude, to receive 
religious teaching at due seasons, this is the greatest blessing. 

8. To be long-suffering and <meek, to associate with the priests of 
Buddha, to hold religious disv.ourse at due seasons, this is the greatest 
blessing. 

9. Temperance and chastity, discernment of the four great truths, 
the prospect of Nirvana, this is the greatest blessing. 

10. The soul of one unshaken by the changes of this life, a soul 
inaccessible to sorrow, passionless, secure, this is the greatest blessing. 

11. They that do these things are invincible on every side, on every 
side they walk in safety, yea, theirs is the greatest blessing. 

Indeed, Buddha’s teaching is not nearly so pessimistic as it is 


1 From Professor Childers' translation. 


* Bhngava. 
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tisuaUv made to appear by its hostile critics. His sermon on 
Love (Mitra Svirci) shows that Buddhism has its glad tidings of 
great joy, and had it been wholly devoid of these, it could never 
have become popular amongst bright, joyous people like the Bur-* 
mese and Japanese. 

The stages towards Arhatship ^ or emancipation from re-birth 
are graduated into a consecutive series of four {catta/ro-marga) 
paths, a fourfold arrangement of the eightfold paths ’’above men- 
tioned ; and these depend upon the doctrinal comprehension of the 
devotee, and his renunciation or not of the world, for %e higher 
stages were only reachable by celibate monks (sramona) or nuns 
(amwur^d), and not by the ordinary laity or hearers {sravaJea). 
Those who have not yet entered any of these stages or paths are 
*‘the ignorant and unwise ones.” And Meditation (dhydrui) is the 
chief means of entry. The first and lowest stage or step towards 
Arhatship is the SroUdpatti, or the entering the stream — the 
state of the new convert to Buddhism. He is called Sotapanno, 
** One who has entered the aireAm,"^ mevitaUy canying him on- 
ward — ^though not necessarily in the same body — to the calm ocean 
of NirvSpa.* He, now, can only be re-bom * as a god or man, and 
not id any lower births, though his metempsychoses may yet last 
countless ages.* 

In the second, stage the graduate is called Sakrid-IgSmin, or 
** he who receives birth once more ” on earth. He has freed him- 
self from the first frve fetters. 

In the third stage he is called An-SgSmi, or **one who will not 
come back” to earth. Such a person can only be le-bom^in a 
BrShma heaven, whence he reaches NirvSpa. 

The fourth and highest stage is . the attainment of Arhatship 
in this life. Such a graduate will at death experience no re- 
birth. 

After Buddha’s death seems to have arisen the division of 


1 Ariiut (iV«^Arali»,lUhan,1tehat)M its Tibetan equivalent, dgra-bdom-pa, shows, 
is derived from Ari, an enemjr, and ihm, to extii^te, {.e., "he who has extirpated his 
passions.” It s^ms to have been appU^ in primitive Buddhism to those vho com- 
prehended the four Triiths, and including Buddha hilnself, but lately it was restricted 
to the perfected Buddhist saint (LamLaT’s FaHian Ki, 94 ; BnBV.» i., 295 ; ii^ 297 ; 
Kopp., 1, 400; JasscH., 88). 
f HaBDT'i Eattn, Jfea., Chap. xzii. 

3 Only seven more births yet remain for him. 

* According to northern Buddhism for 80,000 kalpasp or^ydee of time. 
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Arhats into the three grades of Simple Arhat, Pratyeka-Buddha, 
and Supreme Buddha, which is now part of the creed of the 
southern school. 

Firstly, ‘^the Simple Arhat who has attained perfection 
through hie own efforts and the doctrine and example of a Supreme 
Buddha, but is not himself such a Buddha and cunnoc teach others 
how to attain Arhatship. 

“Secondly, and second in rank, but far above the Simple 
Arhat, the Pratyeka-Buddha or Solitary Saint, who has attained 
perfection nimself and by himself alone and not . . . through 

the teaching of any Supreme Buddha. 

“Thirdly, the Supreme Buddha, or Buddha j!>ar excellence (once 
a Bodh’sattva), who, having by his own self- enlightening insight 
attained perfect knowledge (sambodhf) . . . has yet delayed 

this consummation (parinirvana) that he may become the saviour 
of a suffering world ... by teaching men how to save 
themselves.^ 

The leading religious feature of the Mahiiyana doctrine was its 
more universal spirit. Its ideal* was less monastic than the 
Hinayana, which confined its advantages practically to its 
cceobitical monks. The Mahayana endeavoured to save all beings 
by rendering Bodhisatship accessible to all, and thus saving all 
beings in the ages to come. It also called itself the “ Vehicle of 
Bodisats,” thus constituting three vehicles (Triyfina) which it 
described as — (1) Of the hearers or disciples (Sravaka), whose 
vehicle was likened to a sheep crossing the surface of a river ; (2) 
of the Pratyeka-Buddhas, or solitary non-teaching Buddhas, whose 
vehicle was likened to a deer crossing a river ; and (3) of the 
Bodhisats, whose vehicle is likened to a mighty elephant which 
in crossing a river grandly fathoms it to the bottom. These 
vehicles “are, in plain language, piety, phijiosophy, or rather 
Yogism, and striving for the enlightenment and weal of our fellow- 
creatures. . . . Higher than piety is true and self-acquired 
knowledge of eternal laws ; higher than knowledge is devoting 
oneself to the spiritual weal of others.”^ It thus gave itself the 
highest place. 

Its theory of Bodhisatship is, to use the words of Professor 


' Summary by BIom. Williams's Baddhisni^ p. 184. ^ Kern, op, ctV., p. \xxiv. 
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Rhys Davids, the keynote of the later school just as Arhatship 
is the keynote of early Buddhism.^ The Arhats being dead cannot 
be active, the Bodhisattvas as living beings can : ** the Bodhi- 
sattvas represent the ideal of spiritual activity; the Arhats of 
inactivity.” 

But, as Professor Kern shows, one of the earliest of the Mahayana 
scriptures, the Saddharma jtuniarika^ dating at least about the 
second century A.D., goes further than this. It teaches that every-: 
one should try to become a Buddha. “It admits that from a prac- 
tical point of view one may distinguish three means, so-called 
Vehicles {ydnaa)^ to attain summum bonum^ Nirvana, although 
in a higher sense there is only one Vehicle — ^the Buddha Vehicle.” * 

To obtain the intelligence (Bodhi) of a Buddha, and as a Bodhi- 
sat to assist in the salvation of all living beings, the six Pdro- 
mitd or transcendental virtues must be assiduously practised. 
These cardinal virtues are : — 

1. Charity (Skt., ddna^) 4. Industry (vhya^) 

2. Morality (sila*) 5. Meditation (dhydna'^) 

3. ’Patience (kehdnti^) 6. Wisdom (prayVid*) 

To which four others sometimes are added, to wit : — 

7. 'Method (updya^) 9. Fortitude (bala **) 

8. PTa,yeT (pranidhdna^^) 10. Foreknowledge (? dAydna 

Sakya Muni, in his last earthly life but one, is held to have satis- 
fied the Pdramifd of Giving (No. 1 of the list) as prince Visvantara 
(“ Vessantara ”) as detailed in the Jataka of the same name. 
Asoka, in his gift of Jambudvipa; and Siladitya, in his gifts at 
Prayag (Allahabad), as described by Hiuen Tsiang, are cited as 
illustrations of this Pdramitd. 

Meditation, the fifth Paramita, was early given an important 
place in the doctrine, and it is insisted upon in the Vinaya.^^ 
Through it one arrives at perfect tranquillity (saTnddhi)^ which is 
believ^ to be the highest condition of mind. And in the later 


1 Oriffin, p. 254. * Bits, Bait, xxi., p. xx.Kiv. 

» 8byi?-pa, CsoMA, Atialy., 899 ; Buknouf, Lotvs, p. 644. 

* t8*ul-k*rim8. * bzod-pa. « bot8on-*gnu. 

’ bsam-gtan. * 8’e8-rab. * t’ab8. 

8inon-lain. stobs. ye-s'es. 

For stages of meditation see Bioandbt’s Legends, etc., 446. Bodliidharma in the fifth 
century a.d. exalted meditation as the means of self-reformation. 
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days of mysticism this led to the ecstatic meditation of Yoga, 
by which the individual becomes united with and rapt in the 
deity. 

The ten stages through which a Bodhisat must pass in order 
to attain perfection. These stages are called The Ten^ Heavens ” 
{dasa bhumi9vara^)j and are objectively represented by the 
ten ^‘umbrellas” surmounting the spire of a caityaj and one 
of the treatises of the “nine canons” is devoted to their de- 
scription.^ 

In the natural craving after something real and positive^ “ When 
the theory of a universal void became the leading feature of the 
Buddhist scholastic development, the question pressed upon the 
mind was this : If all things i^round us are unreal and unsub- 
stantial, is there anything in the universe real or any true ex- 
istence ? The answer to this question was that “ on the other 
shore,” that is, in that condition which admits of no birth or 
death, no che,nge or suffering, there is absolute and imperish- 
able existence.” * 

The chief of these regions is the western paradise of AmitSbha, 
named Sukhavati, or “ the Happy Land,” ® a figure of which is here 
given, as it is the goal sought by the great body of the Buddhists 
of Tibet, as well as those of China and Japan. Its invention dates 
at least to 100 A.D,,® and an entry to it is gained by worshipping 
Amitabha’s son, Avalokita, which is a chief reason for the spell 
of the latter, the Om mani padToe Humy being so popular. 

In the seventh century a.d., under Buddha-palita, and in the 
eighth or ninth, under Candrakirti, a popular development arose 
named the Prasanga Madhyamika (Tib.,T’al gyur-va^), which by a 
hair-splitting speculation deduces the absurdity and erroneousness 
of every esoteric opinion, and maintained that Buddha’s doctrines 
establish two paths, one leading to the highest heaven of the 
universe, Sukhdvatiy where man enjoys perfect happiness, but con- 

^ They are sometimes accounted thirteen in Nepal (Fodoson, Lang., 16) and also by 
the Nih-ma Lamas. 

* See alsoLAiDLAY’s FaHtan,p. 98; 1, 21. Sometimes they are extended 

to thirteen. 

9 Hodos.. sHpra eit. * Bbal*s Catena, 276. 

> For iLs description see Beal’s CkUtna, p. 117 teq.; Max Muller’s imm, ofSMAvath 
vyuka, xlix. ; and Sabat, J.A.S.B,, 1891. 

^ Max MOller, op. cit., tupra ii., xxiii. Avalokita's name also occurs here. 

7 Vasiliev, B., 827,857; Csobu, J.A.SM., vii., Ul. 





Thi: WjsoT£kn I^akadise of Amjtabha, the Buddha of Boundless Light. 
(SukLsvati.) 
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nected with personal^ existence, the other conducting to entire 
emancipation from the world, namely, Nirviina.^ 

The Yoga doctrine of ecstatic union of the individual with the 
Uiiiveisal Spirit had been introduced into Hinduism about 160 
E.C. by Patanjali, and is not unknown to western systems.* 
taught spiritual advancement by means of a eelf-hypnotizing 
to be learned by rules. By moral consecration of the individual 
to Isvara or the Supreme Soul, and mental concentration 
upon one point with a view to annihilate thought, there resulted 
the eight great Siddhi or magical powers, namely (1) ^ • the 
ability to make one’s body lighter, or (2) heavier, or (3) smaller, 
(4) or larger than anything in the world, and (5) to reach 
any place, or (6j to assume any shape, and (7) control all natural 
laws, to 

‘ Han^ like Mah%)iiiet in the air, 

Or St. Tinatins at hin prayer,’-' 

and (8) to make everything depend upon oneself, all at pleasure 
of will — Iddhi or RiddiF On this basis Asafiga, importing 
Patanjali’s doctrine into Buddhism and abusing it, taught^ that 
by means of mystic 
formulas — dhdrania 
(extracts from Maha- 
yana sutraa and other 
scriptures) and mantra 
(short prayers to 
deities) — as spells, 

“the reciting of which 
should be accompanied 
by music and certain 
distortion of the fingers 
(mu(lrd)y a state of 
mental fixity {samddhi) 
might be reached char- My:jtic At-titudks «k Fin.;eus. 

acterized by neither 

thought nor annihilation of thoughts, and consisting of sixfold 

1 SCHI ACT., 41-42. 

* Compare the remark of Beal, “tlie en(> to which Plotinus directed his tlioughta was 
to unite himself to the Great God ; he attained it by the vnitii c method of tne Quietists.’' 
—Critical Did., art. Plotinus, quoted through Beat ’s Catenuf 160. 

3 Hudibras, 326. 

4 His doctrine is contained in the treatise entitled Yogicari/a-hhtlmi Sdittra. 
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bodily and mental happiness {Yogi)^ whence would result endow- 
ment with supernatural miracle-working power.” These miracu- 
lous powers were alleged to be far more efficacious than mere moral 
virtue, and may be used for exorcism and sorcery, and for purely 
secular and selfish objects. Those who mastered these practices 
were called Yogacarya. 

But even in early Buddhism manircba seem to have been used 
as charms,^ and southern Buddhism still so uses them in Paritta 
service for the sick,^ and also resorts to mechanical contrivances for 
attaining Samadki^ somewhat similar to those of the Yogacarya.^ 
And many mystic spells for the supernatural power of exorcism 
are given in that first or second century a.d. work, Sadditarma 
Pun4(iTika.^ 

In the mystic nihilist sense, as the name of a thing was as 
real as the thing itself, the written spell was equally potent with 
the spoken^ and for sacerdotal purposes even more so on account of 
the sacred character of letters, as expressing speech and so exciting 
the intense veneration of barbarians. No Tibetan will wantonly 
destroy any paper or other object bearing written characters. 

The general use of the, mystic OM, symbolic of the Hindu 
Triad AUM, The Creator, Preserver, and Destroyer, probably dates 
from this era ; though in the Amaravati tope is figured a pillar of 
glory surmounted by OM proceeding from the throne supjiosed to 
be occupied by Buddha.* It is doubtful whether its occurrence in 
some copies of the Lolita Vistara and other early Mahayana works, 
as the first syllable of the Opening Salutation, may not have been 
an after addition of later scribes. The monogram figured on 
page 386 is entitled ‘^The All-powerful ten,”® and is in a form 
of the Indian character called Ranja or ‘‘Lantsa.” 

The Tantrik cults ^ brought with them organized worship, 
litanies, and pompous ritual, offerings and sacrifice to the bizai re 


1 Kidlatayya, 6. ^ East. Mon. Rhys Davids’ Milinda. 213. 

* Habdt’s E.M^ chap. **Ascetic Rites.” See also the inaiidala diagrams, p. 252 ; and 
** The Contemplation Stone,” J.R,A.S.f lS84,p. 504. 

* See also Bbal’s Catena, p. 284, etc. 

* Fsroussom’s Tree and Serp. Worship, pi. Ixzi., flgs. 1 and 2. 

* Nam-bc’u-dbah-ldan ; cf. also Chinese name for the Smstika. The letters arc O, 
U,H,K,S,M,L, V,R,Y. 

f Cf. my IndianfBvddhist Cult of Avalokita^ etc., J,R,A,S., 1894 ; BunNOUF’s Iniro., 

465 . 
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or terrible gods and goddesses for favours, temporal and spiritual. 
A supreme primordial Buddba-god and superhuman Buddhas and 
Bodhisats, together with their female energies, mostly demoniacal, 



Maoic.,“ Circle.*’ i 


demand propitiation by frequent worship and sacrificial offerings. 
This Tantrik ritual is illustrated in the chapters on worship. 

The excessive use of these 'mystic Mantras, consisting mostly of 
unmeaning gibberish, resulted in a new vehicle named the 
Manim^dna^ which is a Tantrik development of the Yoga phase 


I From Japan. 
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of Buddhism. Charmed sentences (dhdrani) supposed to hav€ 



been composed by these 
several divinities them- 
selves, are used as 
incantations for pro- 
curing their assistance 
in peril as Veil as in 
ordinary temporal 
affairs. And by means 
of these spells and 
mummery the so-called 
‘‘ magic circles ” are 
formed by which the 
divinities are coerced 
into assisting the vot- 
ary to reach “the other 
shore.” And the 
authors of this so- 
called “esoteric” 
system gave it a re- 
spectable antiquity by 
alleging that its 
founder was really 
Nagarjuna, who had 
received it in two 
sections of vajra and 
garbha-'dhatu from 
the celestial Buddha 
Vajra-sattva, within 
“the iron tower” in 
southern India. Its 
authorship is, as even 
Taranatha himself ad- 
mits, most obscure.^ 
The Idantra-ydnc(> 
asserts tnat the state 
of the “ Great en- 


Ya9tRA of 

(Trem JaiKineM.) 


I Taban., 113. 
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lighted or perfected”^ that is, Buddhaship, may be attained in 
the present body (composed of the six elements) by following the 
three great secret laws regarding the body, speech, and thought,* 
as revealed by the fictitious Buddha, Vajrasattva. 

Its silly secrets so-called comprise the spells of the several 
divinities, and the mode of making the magic-circles (maniala) 
of the two sorts — ^the outer and inner (yajradhdtu and garhhjOL- 
dhdtu) ; though something very like; or analogous to, magic-circles 
are also used in southern Buddhism.* 

Some idea of its contemptible mummery and posturing and 
other physical means for spiritual advancement is £o be gained 
from the following three exercises which every Lama should daily 
perform : — 

The meditative posture of the spven attitudes is daily assumed by 
the Lama with his associates, in order to subjugate the five senses. 
These attitudes are — (1) sitting with legs flexed in the well-known 
attitude of Buddha ; (2) the hands resting one above the other in the 
lap; (3) head slightly bent forward; (4) eyes fixed on the tip of the 
nose ; (5) shoulders expanded like the wings of a vulture ; ’! (6) spine 
erect and ** straight like an arrow ; (7) tongue arching up to the 
palate like the curving petals of the eight-leaved lotus. While in this 
posture he must think that he is alone in a wilderness. And he now, 
by physical means, gets rid of RSga, Moha, Dvesa — the three ** original 
sins ” of the body — ^and these are got rid of according to the humoral 
physiology of the ancients in the three series of (f6uma, roma, and 
rkyah-ma. After taking a deep inspiration, the air of the roma veins 
is expelled three times, and thus *Hhe white wind ” is let out from the 
right nostril three times in short and forcible expiratory gusts. This 
expels all anger. Then from the left nostril is thrice expelled in a 
similar way *Hhe red air” which rids from lust. The colourless 
central air is thrice expelled, which frees from ignorance. On con- 
cluding these processes, the monk must mentally conceive that all 


^ Mah&-utpanna or ** AtiyogSi Tib., dtoo-ch*en, 

9 sKu, Sun, T’ug. This doctrine seems almost identical witli that of the Shin- 
gon-shu sect of Japan described by B. Nanjio in his Jap, B»ddh, Stett^ p. 78. 
T&ran&tha also mentions NSgirjuna^s name in connection with its origin, which he 
admits is most obscure. It probdbly arose at the end of the seventh century a.d., as 
in 720 A.D. Vajrabodhi brought it with its magic-circles to Cliina. 

a These elaborate circles of coloured clay, etc., are described in detail by Hasdt, E, 
if., 262, etc., and I have seen diagrams of an apparently similar character in Bunnese 
Buddhism. Compare also with the mechanical contrivance **the Octagon’* (Tib., 
Dalh^ad) used in the rite iGmb~byed, to concentrate the thoughts and coerce the she- 
devils ( f ^ kkinl ) who confer miraculous powers described. Scrlau., p. 247. Cf. also 
** Meditation-stone.” 

L 
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ignorance, lust and anger — the three original sins — have disappeared 
like frost before a scorching sun.*' 

He then says the “ a-lhi-ki/* keeping his tongue curved like a lotus 
petal. This is followed by his chanting the Yoga of the Lama/* 
during which he must mentally conceive his Lama-guide as sitting over- 
head upon a lotus-flower. 

The mere recital of mystic words and sentences {mantra or 



Mystic Attitudes. 
(LiniM ot Est&bllthed Church.) 


dkdrani [T., Z^uA]), and their essential syllable (the germs or 
seed, so-called vija) is held to be equivalent to the practice of the 
ParamitSs, and subdues and coerces the gods and genii, -and pro- 
cures long life and other temporal blessings, and obtains the 
assistance of the Buddhas and Bodhisats. Although these 
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Dhdra'Q^ia^ were likely introduced to supply the need for incanta- 
tions their use is alleged to be based upon the doctrine of un- 
reality of things. As existence is ideal, the name of a thing is 
equivalent to the thing itself, and of a like efficacy are the 
attitudes (m'lcdra) of the fingers, symbolic of the attributes of 
the gods. Thus Om is an acceptable offering to the Buddhas, 
Hri dispels sorrow, and by uttering Ho, samddhi is'cntered. Of 


such an ideal nature also were 
the paper horses of Hue’s 
amusing story, which the 
Lamas with easy charity be- 
stowed on belated and helpless 
travellers, as figured at the top 
of this chapter. 

These postures and parrot- 
like exercises, as practised by 
the unreformed and semi-re- 
formed sects, according to 
the book entitled llte com- 
plete esoteric Tdnti'd^ and the 
reputed work of Padma-sam- 
bhava, are as follows. The cor- 
responding Ge-lugrpa rites are 
not very much different : — 


East 



Lotus-petals of Heart. 

On meditating upon Celestial Buddhu. 

(A stage in the Magic-Circle.— After Ranjlo.) 


Ist. — The mode of placing the three mystic words, body, speech 
and thought {Icu, mu and t*uJc), 

2nd . — ^The nectar-commanding rosary. 

2^rd. — ^The jewelled rosary-guide for ascending. 

4tih . — Secret counsels of the four Yogas. 
bth. — The great root of the heart.* 

%ih . — The lamp of the three dwellings. 

^ih . — ^The bright loosener of the illusion. 

8<A. — ^The water-drawing dorje.” 

2th. — ^The secret guide to the fierce p&kkinl. 

\0th. — ^The drawing of the essence of the stony nectar. 
lltA. — Ck>ansel on the pakkini’s habits. 

12^A. — ^Fathoming the mystery of the D&kkinls 
13fA. — ^Gounsel for the p&kkini’s heart^root. 

14^. — ^The four words for the path of Pardo (limbo) 
l5tA. — ^The Pardo cS. the angiy demons. 


1 Conf. Bubnouf, i., 522-74 ; Vasiliev, 168, 198. • ^safi-fogapt fp3ri *yyurf 

L 2 
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16^4. — To recognize theGyalwa Rig-na or the five celestial Buddhas. 

Then Happiness” is reached — this goal is the sensuous 
happiness of the Jina’s Paradise or of Sukhavati, that of 
Amitabha, the Buddha of Infinite Light. 

The transcendental efficacy attributed to these spells fully ac- 
counts for their frequent repetition on rosaries and by mechanical 
means in the prayer-wheel,” flags, etc. 

Thus, the commonest mystic formula in Lamaism, the “Om- 
ma-ni pad-me Hum,” — which literally means “ Om! The Jewel in 
the Lotus! Hum !'^ — is addressed to the Bodhisat Padmapani 



Tap rUAYEll-WHKEL FoUJlULA. 
Oni-ma-^ipat! ute Hum. 


who is represented like Buddha as seated or standing within a 
lotus-flower. He is the patron-god of Tibet and the controller of 
metempsychosis. And no wonder this formula is so popular and 
constantly repeated by both Lamas and laity, for its mere utter- 
ance is believed to stop the cycle of re-births and to convey the 
reciter direct!}" to paradise. Thus it ie stated in the Mani-kah- 
bum with extravagant rhapsody that this formula ^4s the essence- 
of all happiness, prosperity, and knowledge, and the great means 
of deliverance”; for the Om closes re-birth amongst the gods, 
ma, among the Titans nt, as a man, pad as a beast, ms as a 
Tantalus, and Hurp as an inhabitant of hell. And in keeping with 
this view each of these six syllables is given the distinctive colour 
of these six states of rebirth, namely Om, the godly white; ma^ 
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the Titanic blue; m, the human yellow; pad^ the animal green; 
me, the “Tantalic” red; and 
Hum^ the hellish black. 

But the actual articulation 

is not even needed. The mere 

inspection of this formula is 

equally eflFective, and so also is 

' i.* Thk OM MA*yi Formula 

the Ijassing of this Ittscnption a character, of .bout the 

before the individual. And to seventh century). 

be effective it does not require to be actually visible, it is therefore 

printed thousands and millions ‘ of times on long ribbons and 

coiled into cylinders and inserted into the prayer-wheels ” so- 

called, which are revolved everywhere in Tibet, in the hand (see 

pages 45, 218, etc.), and as great barrels turned by hand or water 

or wind,"' and also printed on stones and on cloth-flags which flutter 

from every house, so as to ensure the cessation of metempsychosis 

by re-birth in the western paradise. 

The origin of this formula is obscure. The earliest date for it 
yet found is the thirteenth century a.d.* 

What seems to be a more expanded version of this spell is 
known to a few Lamas and is met with in Jai^anese Buddhism^ 
namely, ‘‘ OM! Amogha Vairocana Mahdmudra MAN! PADMA 
Jvakwpravarthtaya HUM!^^ But this is addressed to the first 
of the Dhyani^ Buddhas, namely, Vairocana, to whom also the 
Japanese Mantrayilna sect ascribe their esoteric doctrine, but the 
ordinary Lamaist formula is unknown in Japan, where its place 
is taken by “ Ndmo 0-mi-to Foy' or Hail to Amitabha, the 
Buddha of Boundless Light.” 



1 In some of the larger prayer-wheels it is printed 100,000,000 times (Baron Schilling, 
Cf. SCHLAQ., 121. • 

3 For wind-prayer vanes, cf. Rock., L., p. 147 cf. ; also (jioroi, 608. 

Kockhill, in The Land of ikf, London, 1891, page 32(5, notes that Wilhelm de 

Bubriik, Meriting in the second half of the thirteenth century a.d. de Ueotj. de 
Paris, iv., page 283) states regarding the Buddhist monks of Karakorum ; ** Habcnt 
etiam quocumquc vcuiunt semper'in maiiibus quandam testem centum vel duceiit- 
orum ituclcorum sicut nos portamus paternoster et dicunt semper hec verba on man 
hanxiin, hoc eat Deus, tn nosti, secundum quod quidam corum interpretatus est michi, 
et totiens exspectat. remunerationem a Deo quotiens hoc dicendo memoratur.” Mr. 
Rockhill also, 1 And, independently arrives at a similar conclusion to myself as r^ards 
the relatively moder n composition of the Mani-6kah-sbum. Cf. also Hue, ii. ; K5 pp., ii., 
69-61. 

* W. Anobbson, (TataL Jap. Paintings Brit, Afirs. 
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From its mystic nature the Om Mani formula; is interpreted 
in a great variety of ways, including amongst others the 
phallic,^ though this latter sense is seldom accorded it. The 
heterodox Bon-pa followers repeat it in reverse fashion, thus 
making it mere gibberish.^ 

THE MYSTIC FORMULAS FOR THE ROSARIES. 

The repetition of the mystic formulas for the beads follows the 
prayer, properly so-called, and is believed to contain the essence 
of a formal prayer, as well as to act as a powerful spell. The 
formulas are of a Sanskritic nature, usually containing the name 
of the deity addressed, but are more or less wholly unintelligible 
to the worshipper. 

Different mantras are needed for different deities ; but the one 
most frequently used by the individual Lama is that of his own 
tutelary deity, which varies according to the sect to which the 
Lama belongs. 

The formulas most frequently used are shown in the following 



table 
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Nami or Dsitt. 


9. Gon-ponag-po.^ 
Skt., Katandtha. 

10. Narr.-si.'* 

Skt., Ktivera. 

11. Dsam-b’a-la.’ 

Skt., Jamhhala, 

12. Sen-ge da.^ 

Skt., Sinhanada, 

13. Jam-yang.* 

Skt. .Madjughosha, 
14^ Dem-ch’ok.® 

Skt., Sdmvnra, 

15. Pad-Jiia jun-nii.''^ 
Skt., Padim-sam- 
hhava. 


The Spell. 


Om 1 Sri Ma-ha-kfi.-la hOm 
ph&t 8va-ha ! 

Om ! Vai-Bra-va na ye sva- 
ha! 

Otn ! Jam-bha-la dsalen- 
dra ye sva-ha ! 

Om ! a-hrih SiA-ha-nada 
hQm phat ! 

Om ! a-ra-pa-ca-na dhi I 
Om ! hrih ha-ha huqi hilip 

phat! 

Om ! Vajra Gu-ru Padma 
Bid-dhi hum ! 


Special kinds or 
Aosaby used. 

Raksha. 

Nange-pani. 

Ditto. 

Conch-shell or crystal. 
Yellow rosary. 
Bodhitse. 

Coral or bodhitse. 


The concluding word 'phdt which follows the mystic hum in 
many of these spells is cognate with the current Hindustani word 
phat^ and means may the enemy be destroyed utte^iy ! ” 

The laity through want of knowledge seldom, use with their 
rosaries any other than the well-known Jewel-Lotus ” formula. 

Such mechanical means of spiritual advancement by promising 
immediate temporal benefits, have secured universal, popularity ; 
and possess stronger attractions for gross and ignorant intellects 
over the moral methods of early Buddhism. The Chinese 
literati ridicule the repetition of these mantras' by saying,® 
Suppose that you had committed some violation of the law, and 
that you were being led into the judgment-hall to receive sen- 
tence; if you were to take to crying out with all your might 
‘ Your Worship ’ some thousands of times, do you imagine that 
the magistrate would let you off for that ? ” 

On the evolution, in the tenth century, of the demoniacal Bud- 
dhas of the Kalacakra, the ** "-vehicle was developed into 

“ The Thunderbolt-vehicle " or Vajraydnaj the proficient in 
which is called Vajrdcdrya. According to this, the most depraved 
form of Buddhist doctrine, the devotee endeavours with the aid of 
the demoniacal Buddhas and of fiendesses ( Ddkldni) and their 


I mgon-po nag-po. * rnam-sras. * dsam Va-|a 

* Beii-ge-«gra. s ’jam-dbyangs. 6 bde-mch'ok 

^ pad-ma byun-gnas. ! 

* Rbmusat, Ah. MIkc. Most conspicuous amongst the authors of diatribes a-galnst 
Buddhist worship was Han Yii in the eighth or ninth centuries a.d. Ctf. Maysrs. 
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magic-circles to obtain the spiritual powers of Siddhi ' or “ The 
accomplishment of perfection or of one’s wishes.” Although the 
attainment of Siddhi is below the stage of Arhatship, the Lamas 
value it more highly than the latter on account of its power of 
witchcraft. Its mystic insight is classed as the external (Ch%r~ 
dub)y internal (Naii-dub), and esoteric or hidden {San-dub)^ 
and correspond to the body, speech, and thought. Its followers 
are called Vajracarya and its rules are detailed by Tsoh K’hapa. 
Its recognized divisions'^ are: — 

vajbatXna. 

Lower T antra Upper Tantra 

• , , * , 

Kriya Tantra Cary a Tantra Yoga Tantra Anutiara Tantra 
hya -TgyMd »pyod nval'hyivr hla-na med-pahi gyud 

In only the last, or Anuttara Tantra, have the tutelary demons 
spouses.’* 

The rampant demonolatry of the Tibetans seems to have 
developed the; doctrine of tutelary deities far beyond what is 
found even in the latest phase of Indian Buddhism, although 
I find at many of the mediaeval Buddhist sites in Mfigadha, 
images of several of the devils which are so well-known in Tibet 
as tutelariea. 

Each Lamaist sect has its own special tutelary fiend, which may 
or may not be the personal tutelary of all the individual Liirnas of 
that particular sect>; for each Liima has a tutelary of liis own 
selection, somewhat after the manner of the ishtd devald of the 
Hindus, who accompanies him wherever he goes and guards his 
footst»3ps from the minor fiends. Even the purest of all the 
Lamaist sects — the Ge-lug-pa — are thorough-paced devil-wor- 
shippers, and value Buddhism chiefly because it gives them the 
whip-haiid over the devils which everywhere vex humanity with 
disease and disaster, and vrhose ferocity weighs heavily upon 
all. Tbte purest Ge-lug-pa Lama on awaking every morning. 


^ Siddhi'.f which scorns (according to Sir Mon. Williams, Budd,, 536), to correspond to 
the stage below Arhatship. Eighty Siddhas (saints) are sometimes mentioned. And 
amongst their supernatural Irdhi powers they obtain ** the Rainbow Body '* (*jah- 
lus), wlii.ch vanishes like the rainbow, leaving no trace behind. 

2 CL J.isscH., Z>., 112. 

2 The directions for these cults are found chiefly in the Rifl-ma revelations” or 
tei’TML boioks. 
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and before venturing outside his room, fortifies himself against 
assault by the demons by first of all assuming the spiritual guise 
of his fearful tutelary, the king of the demons, named Vajrabhairava 
or Samvara, as figured in the chapter on the pantheon. The 
Lama, by uttering certain mantras culled from the legendary 
sayings of Buddha in the Mahayana Tantras, coerces this demon- 
king into investing the Lama’s person with his own awful aspect.^ 
Thus when the Lama emerges from his room in the morning, and 
wherever he travels during the day, he presents spiritually the ap- 
pearance of the demon-king, and the smaller malignant demons, 
his would-be assailants, ever on the outlook to harm humanity, 
being deluded into the belief that the Lama is indeed their own 
vindictive king, they flee from his presence, leaving the Lama 
unharmed. 

A notable feature of Lamaism throughout all its sects, and 
decidedly un-Buddhistic, is that the Lama is a priest rather than a 
monk. He assigns himself an indispensable place in the religion 
and has coined the current saying Without a Lama in front there 
is no (approach to) God.” He performs sacerdotal functions on 
every possible occasion ; and a large proportion of the order is 
almost entirely engaged in this work. And such services are in 
much demand ; for the people are in hopeless bondage to the 
demons, and not altogether unwilling slaves to their exacting 
worship. 

The Chinese contempt for such rites is thus expressed in a 
sacred edict of the emperor Yung-Ching.* “ If you neglect to 
burn paper in honour of Buddha, or to lay offerings oti his altars, 
he will be displeased with you, and will let his judgments fall upon 
your heads. Your god Buddha, then, is a mean fellow. Take for 
a pattern the magistrate of your district. Even if you never go 
near him to compliment him or pay court to him, so long as you 


1 This process^ called lha-sgrub-pa, implies (says Jabscuke, 62) not so much the 
iiwalring a deity propititious to man (Csoma’s definition in his Diet.) as rendering a god 
subject to human power, forcing him to perform the will of man. This coercion of 
the god is affected by saints continuing their profound meditation (sgom-pa) for months 
and years until the deity, finally, overcome, stands before them visible and tangible ; 
nay, until they have been personally united with and, as it were, incorporated into 
the invoked and subjected god. The method of effecting this coercion, of obliging 
a god to make his appearance, is also called sgrub-tabs. 

* BfixusAT, Ai. MiiUn. 
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are honest folk and attentive to your duty, he will be none the less 
ready to attend to you ; but if you transgress the law, if you 
commit violence, or trespass on the rights of others, it would be 
useless for you to try a thousand ways of flattering him ; you will 
always be subject to his displeasure.” 

Thus had these various influences warped the Buddhist doctrine 
in India, ere it reached Tibet, and there the deep-rooted demon- 
worship made Lamaism what it is : a priestly mixture of Shamanist 
cults and poly-demonist superstitionis, overlaid bj^ quasi-Buddhist 
symbolism, relieved by universal charity and other truly Buddhist 
principles, and touched here and there by the brighter lights of 
the teaching of Buddha. 

But notwithstanding its glaring defects, Lamaism has exerted a 
considerable civilizing influence over the Tibetans. The people 
are profoundly affected by its benign ethics, and its maxim, as a 
man sows he shall reap,” has undoubtedly enforced the personal 
duty of mastery over self in spite of the easier physical aids to 
piety which are prevalent. 

And it is somewhat satisfactory to find that many of the 
superior LSmas breathe much of the spirit of the original 
system. They admit the essentially un-Biiddhist nature of 
much of the prevalent demonolatry, and the impropriety of its 
being fostered by the church. They regard this unholy alliance 
with the devils as a pandering to popular prejudice. Indeed, 
there are many ^ Liimas who, following the teaching of the 
earlier Buddhism, are inclined to contemn sacerdotalism al- 
together, although forced by custom to take part in it. 




Novice-Laua reading ScUU'TURES. 


VII. 

THE SCRIPTURES AND LITERATURE. 

E^jSIhE sacred books embodying the ‘•Word’* of Buddha 
Ih regarded by the Lilmas, in common with nil other 

fWB BH Buddhists, as forming the second member of the 
Trinity — “The Three precious Ones” — in whom the 
pious Buddhist daily takes his “ refuge.” 

The books themselves receive divine honours. They are held 
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materially sacred, placed in high places, and wor8bip2)ed with 
incense, lamps, etc. and even fragments of books or manu- 
scripts bearing holy words are treasured with the utmost rever- 
ence. It is deemed the grossest profanity for anyone to throw 
even a fragment of holy writ upon the ground or to tread 
upon it, and in this way the Tibetans, like the Chinese, not in- 
frequently express their contempt for Christianity by utilizing, 
as soles for their shoes, the bundles of tracts which our mission- 
aries supply to them. 

But Buddha, like “the Light of the World,” and unlike 
Moses and Muhammad, wrote nothing himself; nor does it 
appear that his words were even reduced to writing until 
about 400 years or more after his death,® so 'it is unlikely 
that most of his sayings have preserved their original form, 
wholly unaltered, in the process of handing them down orally 
during several centuries. 

The Lftmaist scriptures are faithful translations® from the 
Sanskrit texts,^ and a few also from the Chinese, made mostly in 
the eighth and ninth, and the eleventh to the thirteenth centuries 

1 The Mcripcui '08 are actively worshipped even by southern Buddhists. ** The books 
arc usually wrapped in cloth, and when their names are mentioned an honorific is 
addi^l equivalent to reverend or illustrious. Ui)on some occasions they an; placed 
upon a kind oC rude altar near the roadside, as 1 have seen the images of saints in 
Roman Catholic countries, that those who pass by may put money upon it in order to 
obtain merit (Hardy’s Kant i/oa., 102). Company also with Hindus paying respect to 
their Scutnu with garlands and perfumes and grains of rice, and the Sikhs to their 

i The words were abfirst transmitted down orally; their recital (bhaua = to speak) 
is one of the duties of a monk even now. Tlu- southern .(Pali) scriptures are stated 
to have been first reduced to writing in Ceylon in 88-76 u.c., in the reign of King 
Vartagamani (Turnour, Jfttliavanso^ 207), and the northern by king Kanishka in 
the second half of the first century a.d. But as writing was certainly in use in Awka’s 
day— 250 b.c.— it is probable that some scriptures were committed to writing at an 
earlier period than here assigned to the complete collect. Cf. Olobnbbro, Vimya Tri^. 
xxxviii. 

3 The verbal accuracy of these translations hn.s been testified by Max Muller, Khys 
Davids, Cowell, ?'oucau.v, Peer, Vasiliev, Kockhill, etc. 

4 Indian, Kashmiri and Ne{Kilese scriptun^s. A few of the Tibetan translations were 
made from the Pali, e . y ., vol. of Sutras (Kockhii.l’s Udranamrya , x). Some very old 
Indian MSS. still exist in Tibet. His Excellency Shad-sgra Shub-pe, one of the Tibetan 
governors (bKah-blon) of Lhasa, whih; at Darjiling about a year ago, on political 
business, informed me that many ancient Buddhist manuscripts, which had been 
brought from India by mediaeval Indian and Tibetan monks, arc still prcseiwed in 
Tibet, especially at the old momisterit^s of Sam-yas, Sakya, Nar-thang and Pliiin-tshf)- 
ling. The.se manuscripts, however, being worshiptKKl as precious relics, and writttm 
in a character more or less unknown to the Lamas, are kept scaled up and rarely 
seen by the L&mas themselves. 
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A.D. ; and a very few smcill volumes, those first translated into 
Tibetan, date to the epoch of Thon-mi Sambhota, about 645 a.d. 

None of these Tibetan translations, however, seem to have been 
printed until comparatively recent times, though the exatt date 
of the introduction of printing into Tibet is as yet unknown. 

The Tibetan so-called “books** are, strictly speaking, only xylo-^ 
fjrapfta^ being printed from rudely carved wooden blocks. Mov- 
able type is unknown, and a large pro})ortion of the books are still 
written in manuscript. The great canon, the Kiih-gyur, was, it 
seems, only printed for the first time, at least in its collected 
form, about two hundred years ago. 

Tlie paper, which is remarkably tough, is made from the inner 
bark of a shrub, ^ and comes mostly from Nej^ml and other parts of 
the sub-Himalayas, and the Chinese border-lands. The smaller 
abstracts from the scriptures, used by the more wealthy devotees, 
are sometimes written on ornate cardboard, consisting of several 
sheets of paper pasted together, and varnished over with a black 
pigment, uix)n which the letters are written in silver or gold; 
and occasionally they are illuminated like missals. 

Books now abound in Tibet, and nearly all are religious. The 
literature, however, is for the most part a dreary wilderness of 
words and antiquated rubbish, but the Lamas conceitedly be- 
lieve that all knowledge is locked up in their musty classics, out- 
side which nothing is worthy of serious notice. 

The Lamaist scriptures consist of two great collections, the 
(^non and the commentaries, commonly called the “ Kftng-gyur, 
or properly the Kah-gyur,‘^ {ind Tiin-gyur.** ^ 

The great code, the Kiih-gyur, or The Translated Command- 
ment,” is so called on account of its text having been translated 
from the ancient Indian language,* and in a few cases from the 
Chinese. The translators were learned Indian and Kashlinri Pan- 
dits and a few Chinese monks, assisted by Tibetan scholars.' 

The code extends to one hundred or one hundred and eight 
volumes of about one thousand pages each, comprising one thou- 

1 The Da/ihiie Canmlim. Uoduson in 1832, i., p. 8, for an account of 

its manufacture. 

* bkah-'gyur. 

» bstaii-’gyur. 

4 rgya-gar-skad, or ** Indian language/’ and usually employed as synonymous with 
“Sanskrit.” 

,» L6-tsa-wa. 
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sHud and eighty-three distinct works. The bulk of this colossal 
bible may be imagined from the fact that each of its hundred or 
more volumes weighs about ten pounds, and forms a package 
measiurvng about twenty-six inches long by eight inches broad and 
about eight inches deep. Thus the code requires about a dozen 
yaks for its transport; and the carved wooden blocks from which 
this bible is printed require, for their storage, rows of houses like 
a good-sized village. 

The Kah-gyur is printed, I am informed, only at two places in 
Tibet: the older edition at Narthang,^ about six miles from 
Tashi-lbunpo, the capital of western Tibet and headquarters of the 
Grand Panch’en-Lama. It fills one hundred volumes of about one 
thousand pages each. The later edition is printed at Der-ge ® in 
eastern Tibet (Kham) and contains the same matter distributed in 
volumes to reach the mystic number of one hundred and eight. 
In Bhotan an edition is printed at Punakha ; ^ and 1 have heard 
of a Kumbum (Mongolian) edition, and of one printed at Pekin. 
The ordinary price at Narthang is about eight rupees per volume 
without the wooden boards. Most of the large monasteries even 
in Sikhim possess a full set of this code. The Pekin edition pub- 
lished by command of the emperor Khian-Lung, says Koppen, sold 
for £600 ; and a copy was bartered for 7,000 oxen by the Buriats, 
and the same tribe paid 1,200 silver roubles for a complete 
copy of this bible and its commentaries.^ The Kah-gyur was 
translated into Mongolian about 1310 a.d. by Saskya Lancia 
Ch’os-Kyi 'Od-zer under the Saskya Pandita, who, assisted by a 
staff of twenty-nine learned Tibetan, Ugrian, Chinese and Sans- 
krit scholars, had previously revised the Tibetan canon by col- 
lating it with Chinese and Sanskrit texts, under the patronage of 
the emperor Kublai Khan. 

The contents of the Kah-gyur and Taft-gyur were briefly 
analyzed by Csoma,^ whose valuable summary, translated and 


1 sN ar*taa. * sDe-dge. 

3 So 1 have been told. 

^ And a copy also of this edition seems to be in the St. Petersburg Academy of 
Sciences, obtained about 1880 by Baron Schilling de Canstadt, together with about 
2,000 Mongolian and Tibetan treatises.— Jlistorico^phihlogigue dd 'Acadhnit de 
S(. Piterbwrg, tom. iv., 1848, pp. 32U320. 

’ VoL XX., A$. Raearcheu 
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index^ by Feer,^ and supplemented in part by Schiefner and 
Rockhill, forms the basis of the following sketch. Hodgson’s copy 
of the Kah-^yur, on which Csoina worked at Calcutta, contained 
one hundred volumes, and ap]^)ears to have been printed from the 
wooden types prepared in 1731, and which seem to be still in 
use at Narthang. 

The Kah-gyur is divisible into three* great sections, the Triple 
taka^ or three vessels or repositories, corresponding generally to 
the less inflated Pali version of the Tripitaka of the southern 
Buddhists, which has, however, no counterpart of the mystical 
Sivaist treatises, the Tantras. The three sections are : — 

I. The (Skt., Finaya), or Discipline, the compilation of 

which is attributed to Upali,* in thirteen volumes. 

II. The D6 (Skt., 8vira\ or Sermons (of the Buddhas), compiled 
by Ananda^ in sixty-six volumes inclusive of Tantras. As these dis- 
courses profess to be the narrative of the disciple Anands,^ who is 
believed to have been present at the originals as uttered by Bud- 
dha, most of these Sutras commence with the formula: Emm 
mayd metam, ** Thus was it heard by me but this formula now 
is almost regarded by many European scholars as indicating a 
fictitious sutra, so frequently is it prefixed to spurious sfitras, e.gr., 
the Amitabha, which could ,not have been spoken by Buddha or 
recited by Ananda. The Lamas, like the southern Buddhists, 
naively believe that when Buddha 82 )oke, each individual of the 
assembled hosts of gods, demons, and men, as well as the various 
kinds of lower animals,^ heard himSelf addressed in his own 
vernacular. 

III. The Ch^oS’-'ium^pa (Skt.. Abidhariaia)^ or Metaphysics, 


^ M. Lton Feer publiahed in 1881 a translation of Csoma's Attafyiiit under the 
title Analyse dn Kand^onr tt da Tambour in the second volume, of tlie **Aunales du 
Mus6e Guimet,” and appended a vocabulary giving all the names which occur in 
Csoma's Analysis^ with an Index and Table Alpkabetique de Omrat/ts dug Kandjour. 
And he gave further extracts in Vol. y. of the same serial. 

> Another classification of the canonical scriptures, especially amongst the Nepalese, 
is given by HonosoN' (Lany. 13, 49) as “The nine scriptures (Dhamia.s)/' namely : 
1. Prajna paramita. 2. Gandha-vyuha. 3. D«a 9 a-bhuimfvara. <4. Sainadhi-rija. 3. 
Laiikavatara. S. Saddharma Pun^rlka. 7. Tathagatha guhyaka (containing the 
secret Tantrik doctrines). 8. Lalita Vistara. 9. Suvarna-prabhasa. 

* sde-snod ysum. 4 /fye-var-K’or. » ’Kuii-dgah-wo. 

^ At tlie first great council when iiuddha’s word was colUted 
' Cf. also Bsal's RomaniUi Leytud, 244-254, Uya Tseher Jiol^jWt ch. 28. 
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including Transcendental Wisdom {S^er-pyinj Skt., Pmjnd Pd- 
ramitd)y attributed to Maha Kasyapa, in twenty-one volumes. 

These- three sections are mystically considered to be the anti- 
dotes for the three original sins; thus the discipline cleanses 
from lust (Bdga)j the sermons from ill-will {Dvesa\ and the 
wisdom from stupidity {Moha). 

By subdividing the Do or Sutra section into five portions, the 
following sevenfold division of the canon results : — 

1. Discipline or Dvl-va (Skt., Fmaya), in thirteen volumes, deals 
with the religious discipline and education of those adopting the 
religious life, and also contains Jdtakas^ avadanas, vyakaranas, sutras, 
and ridanas.” (It is the Vinaya of the Sarvastivadains, and its greater 
portion has been abstracted by Rockhill.*) It is sub-divided into seven 
parts : ^ 

1. “The Basis of DLscipline or Education (dul-va-gz’i, Skt., T’'ina//a 
VcLBtu)^ in four volumes (K, K*, G, and N), translated from the Sanskrit 
in the ninths century by the Pandits Sarvajnyadeva and Dliarmaknra 
of Kashmir and Vidyakara-prabha of India, assisted by the Tibetan 
Bandes dPahgyi Ihunpo and dPahbrtsegs. (The chief tliltakn and other 
tales intei’spersed through these volumes form the bulk of Schiefner’s 
collection of Tibetan tales, translated into English by Ealston.) 

2. “ Sutra on Emancipation (So-vor-t*ar-pai-mdo, Skt., Pratim(^8ha 
Sutra\^ in 30 leaves. 

6. “ Explanation of Education (Dul-va nam-par-'byed-pa, Skt., 
Vinaya vibimja) in four volumes. Enumerates the several rules 
(K'rims) of conduct, 253 in number, with examples of the particular 
transgression which led to the formation of these laws. Directions 
for dress and etiquette. 

4. “ Emancipation for Nuns {dOe-shn mahi’sO'Sor thar pai mod^ Skt., 
Bhikahuni praiiniokaka Sutra\ 36 leaves in the ninth volume (T). 

5. “Explanation of the Discipline of the Nuns (Skt., Vinaya 
vtbhdga) in preceding volume (T). 

6. “ Miscellaneous Minutise concerning Religious Discipline (Dul-va 
p’ran-ts’egs-kyi gz*i, Skt., Vinaya Kshudraka Vaatu), in two volumes. 

7. “The highest text book on Education” (Dul-va gzuh bla-ma 
Vinaya Uttara Granthd), in two volumes (N and P), and when spoken 
of as “ the four classes of precepts ” (lih-de-zhi) the division comprises 
1, 2 and 3, 6 and 7. 

II. Transcendental Wisdom Sea-rab. kyi ^'a-ro24u p'yinrpa** or 
curtly, *^Ser-eh*in^* (Skt., PrajM-p&ramiia)^ in twenty-one volumes. 


^ 7%€ Lift of the Buddha^ etc. Also in part, but not directly for the Dulva, by 
Schiefner in his TibetUche Lithenbeaerithuny Stthra^ impl.t St. Petersburg, 1849. 

• Cf. translation from the Tibetan by Rockhill, and from the Pali by Rhys Davids 
and Oldxhbbbo, Vinaya Texta, 
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They contain, in addition to the metaphysical terminology, those 
extravagantly speculative doctrines entitled Prajnarparamita, which 
the Mahayana school attributes to Buddha’s latest revelations in his 
mythical discourses mostly to supernatural hearers at the Vultures’ 
Peak at Rajgriha.' There is no historical matter, all is speculation, 
and a profusion of abstraction. 

The first twelve volumes, called *Bum (Skt., Sata SdhoMrika) or 

the 100,000 (slokas of Transcendental Wisdom),” treat fully of 
the Prajna-paramita at large, and the remaining volumes are merely 
various abridgments of these twelve. Thus the three volumes called 
Si-k'ri (pron. Nyi-thi) or “ the 20,000 (sJ 'kas)” is intended for those 
monasteries or individuals who cannot purchase or peruse the full text ; 
while the single volume, entitled the brgyad-stoh-pan (ashta sahasrikA) 
or 8,000 (slokas), contains in one volume the gist of the Prajiia-para- 
mita, and is intended for the average and junior monks. This is the 
volume which is figured on the lotus which ManjusrI, the Bodhisat 
of wisdom, holds in his left hand. And for the use of the schoolboys 
and the laity there is a recension of three or four leaves, entitled 
“ Transcendental Wisdom in a few letters” or Yige>nuh>du (Skt., 
Alpa akshara)^ And mystically the whole is further condensed into 
“ the letter A, which is considered ** the mother of all wisdom,” and 
therefore of all men of genius ; all Bodhisatvais and Buddhas are said 
to have been produced by ^‘A” since this is the first element for 
forming syllables, words, sentences, and a whole discourse. 

One of the most favourite Sutras and a common booklet in the 
hands of the laity, is ‘‘the Diamond -cutter ” (rDo-rje gc’od-pa, Skt., 
Vajrach'edikd) In it Bhagavuti (Sakya) instructs SubhQti, one of his 
disciples, in the true meaning of the Prajna-paramita.’ 

The full text (’Bum) was translated from the Sanskrit in the ninth 
century by the Indian pandits Jina Mitra and Surendra Bodhi, and 
the Tibetan interpreter Ye-s’es-sde. 

III. “Association of Buddhas” (P’al-c’ar, Skt., ^irdd7mi'atuu«aX.vr), 
in six volumes. DcSk;ription of several Tathagatas or Buddhas, tlieir 
provinces, etc. Enumeration of several Bodhisats, the several degrees 
of their perfections, etc. 

This great Vaipulya (or developed Sutra) is alleged to have been 
preached by Buddha in the second week of his Buddhahood and before 
he turned the “ Wheel of the Law ” at Benares. And it is asserted to 
have been delivered in nine assemblies at seven different places, and is 
thus given pre-eminence over the first historic discourse at Sarnath. 

IV. “The Jewel-peak” (dkon-brtsegt, Skt., Ratna-kuta). Euu- 


1 They are alleged to have been delivered in sixteen assemblies at the following 
sites: Oridhrakuta, ^rava^ti, Venuvana, and the abode of the Paraninnita-vaaa- 
vartins. cf. Bun. Nanjio’s Jap, Bndd, p. xvii. 

‘ This probably corresponds to the Maliapra jna parainiti hridaya Sutra, translated 
by Bbal (Cafeaa, 282), and perhaps tlie original of the more expanded tre a t i ses. 

'* It has been translated from tJic Sanskrit by Cowbll, Mahd^tlna TexU, ii., xii. 

U 
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ineration of several qualities and perfections of Buddha and his 
doctrine. 

V. The Aphorisms (Tib., mDo or mDo-^de Sutra or Sutrdnta). 
Ihe amplified or developed Sutras are called Vaipulya, In a general 
sense, when the whole Kha-gyur is divided into two parts, mDo and 
rdyud, all the other divisions except the rGyud are comprehended in 
the mDo class. But in a particular sense there are some treatises 
which have been arranged under this title. They amount to about 
270, and are contained in thiiiy volumes. The subject of the works 
is various. The gl*eatest part of them consist of moral and meta- 
physical doctrine of the Buddhistic system, the legendary accounts of 
several individuals, with allusions to the sixty or sixty-four arts, to 
medicine, astronomy, and astrplogy. There are many stories to ex- 
emplify the consequences of actions in former transmigmtions, descrip- 
tions of orthodox and heterodox theories, mural and civil laws, the. six 
kinds of animal beings, the places of their habitations, and the causes 
of their being born there, cosmogony and cosmography according to 
Buddhistic notions, the provinces of several Buddhas, exemplary 
(‘onduct of life of any Bodhisat or saint, and in general all the twelve 
kinds of Buddhistic Scriptures * are to be found here. 

The second volume (K*) contains the romantic biography of 
Binldha — the Laltfa Visiara, tmnslated by M. Foucaiix.* The seventh 
volume (J) contains the Saddharma PunAarlkaj^ or White Lotus of the 
Holy LaiVy translated from the Siinskrit into Fi*ench by Bumouf, and 
into English by Prof. H. Kern,'* and the most popular treatise with 
Japanese Buddhists. The eighth volume (N) contains *Uhe Great 
Decease ** (Mahdparinirvdna), The ninth volume has, amongst others, 
the Surailgama Samadhi Sutra referred to by FaHian. The twenty- 
sixth volume (L), folios 329-400, or chapters of ** joyous utterance ” 
(Udanas), con^na the Vdokiavarga* which Schiefner showed to be the 
Tibetan version of tli^Dhammapada ; and which has been translated into 


^ This twelve-fold division (^uii rab yan-lay bc*u-gni«) I here, extract from the 
V^nitpatti in the Tah-gyur: 1: Sttfrau (wdo-«dolii- 5 dc) discourses. 2. geytuu (dbyatu 
kyi« 6tfnad), mixed prose and verse. 3. VyakammA (luh du-6stan). exposition. 4, 
Gdthd (Tshigi-su-bc’ad), verse. 5. Uddnan (C*ed-du-&rjod). 6. yiddnaA (glih-gzhi). 
7. Aixiddnau (rtogs-pa-brjod). 8. Itinittakafi (de-lta bw byuh). 9. Jdtaka (skyes-pa- 
rabs). 10. Vaipu/ifan (sliin-tu-rg}*a 4 ), very expanded. 11. AtWultdltormwaA (rmad- 
du byuh), mysteries. 12. Ppadeta/i (gtun-la-dbab). Tliis division, says Buknouf 
(/uhYxf., p. 4^^), writing of Nepalese Buddhism, is made up of the older nine anyaa 
mention^ by Buddhagosha, a.d. 460, to which were added at a later period Nidana, 
Avadana, and Upadesa. Conf. also Childbrb’ 2>ict., Buxnouf’s Lotutj 356, 366; 
Hardy’s Man.; Hodgson’s Eu^ 16 ; Rhys Davids’ Bndd.^ 214. 

Also summarised by Csoma (.4 mo/., 413) and Vasil., R., 3,4^ 176; FRbu’s IntTO.,p. 72. 
Also abstracted by RocaHiLL, R., ii.; and in part from the Sanskrit by Ra]. Mitra. 

* Dam-pahi ch’os padma dkar-po. 

* \ol.xxU Saend Booh qf the Boat. 

* Ch'ed-du brjod pal ts’oms ; see also Csona’s .4«., p. 477. Its commentary by Praj- 
filvarman (a native of Bengal who lived in Kashmir in the ninth century— TVhvndMa, 

204» BocuitL, zii.) Is in Vol. Ixzi. of Tan-jyHv. 
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English with copious notes by Mr. Rockhill. It contains three hundred 
verses, which “ are nearly identical with verses of the Dhammapada ; 
one hundred and fifty more resemble verses of that work.” The varia- 
tions show that the northern translation was made from a different 
version than the Pali,^ and from, as Mr. Rockhill believes,'* a ** Sanskrit 
version in the dialect prevalent in Kashmir in the fii’st century b.c., at 
which i)eriod and in which place the compiler, Dharmatrata,’ prob- 
ably lived." 

From this (Do) division of the Kah-gyiir are culled out the Indian 
mystic formulas, mostly in unintelligible gibberish, which are 
deemed most jx)tent as charms, and these form the volume named 
niDo-mah ^zuii^ i«du«, or curtly, Do-mdn or “assorted aphor- 
isms” — literally “ many Sidras.^' These formulas are not used in 
the worship of the Buddhas and superior gods, but only as priestly 
incantations in the trejitment of disease and ill-fortune. And as 
these spells enter into the worship of which the laity have most 
experience, small pocket editions of one or other of these mystic 
Sdtrfiii are to be found in the possession of all literate laymen, as 
the mere act of reading these charms suffices t<J ward off* the demon- 
bred disease and misfortune. 

The remaining divisions of the canons are : — 

YI. Nirvana (Mya-naii-las-Vlas-pa), in two volumes. An extended 
version, part of the eighth volume of the niDo on “ The Great Decease, 
or Entire <leliverauce from Pain." “ Great lamentation of all sorts of 
jinimal beings on the approaching death of Shakya ; their offerings or 
sacrifices presented to him ; his lessons, especially with regard to the 
soul. 11 is last moments; his funeral; how his relics were divided and 
where deposited." ’ 

VII. Tanira (rgyud), in twenty -tw’o volumes. “These volumes in 
geneml contain mystical theology. There ^ are descriptions of several 
gods and goddesses.' Instruction for preparing mandalas or circles 
for the reception of those divinities. Oft’erings or sacrifices presented 
to them for obtaining their favour. Prayers, hymns, charms, etc., 
addressed to them. There are also some works on astranomy, as- 
trology, chronology, medicine, and natural philosophv."*’ 

In the first volume (K) are found the Kalacakra doctrine and 
Sambara, In the third the history of the divine mothers Vdrdhij etc. 


* Rockhill's UdtiMaroi’fftf, ix. 

® Lor cit., X. 

3 Tthrinuf/ui^ p. 54, lig. 8. 

^ gz'uns = Skt. dhartttii, wliich is a mystic spell like the Hindu Mantra . 

’ CsoMA, .-In., p. 487. 

• CsoMA, p. 487. 

‘ CsOMA, Grain., p. 172; Dirt., 488. 
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In the seventeenth volume (M) the expelling of devils and Naga- 
worship. The Tathdgaia-yuhifaka contains a summary of the Sivaic 
esoteric doctrine. 

The word “ Tantra^*' according to its Tibetan etymology, literally 
means' ^‘treatise or dissertation,*’ but' in Buddhism as in Hinduism, it 
is restricted to the necromantic books of the later Sivaic or Sakti 
mysticism. 

The Tantras are arranged into “The four classes” (gyud sde bzhi) : 

1. AViyd Tantra (bya-bai-rgyud). 

2. Cdryd T. (spyod-pai rgyud). 

3. Yoga T. (rual-*byor rgyud). 

4. Anuitara Yoga T. (rnal-*byor blarna med-pai rgyud) or “ The 

peerless Yoga.” 

The first two form together the lower division (’og-ma), and the 
latter two the higher division (gon-ma). It is only in the Anuttara 
Yogatantras, including the Atiyoga (Ds og-ch’en), that the tutelary 
fiends and their Jinas have female energies or Matris. 

Those translated from the eighth to the eleventh centuries a.d. are* 
called “ the Old,” while the Latter are “ the New.” Amongst those 
composed in Tibet are the Hayagriva, Vajraphurba and sKii-gsuh-t’ugs 
yon-tan ’p’rin las. 

THE COMMENTARIES {Til .'^•OVUR). 

The Buddhist commentators, like those of the Talmud, overlay 
a line or two with an enormous excrescence of exegesis. 

The Tibetan commentary or Tdn-gyur is a great cyclopedic 
compilation of all sorts of literary works, written mostly by 
ancient Indian scholars and some learned Tibetans in the first 
few centuries after the introduction of Buddhism into Tibet, 
commencing with the seventh century of our era. The whole 
makes two hundred and twenty-five volumes. It is divided into 
the classes — the rGyiid and nxDo (Tantra and Siitra classes in 
Sanskrit)/ The rGj/ud, mostly on tanirihi rituals and ceremonies, 
make eighty-seven volumes. The laDo on science and literature 
one hundred and thirty-six volumes. One sei>arate volume con- 
tains hymns or praises on several deities and saints. And one 
volume is the index for the whole.* The first sixteen volumes 
of the mDo class are all commentaries on the Pvajnd^jdramitd. 
Afterwards follow several volumes explanatory of the M^hyamika 
philosophy (of Niigarjuna) which is founded on the Prajua-paramita.* 


1 Jaeschke, p. 112. 2 CsoMA, .1»., 553. 

9 A few of the individual treat i»cs have been translated, either in full or abttracf, 
by Scliiofner, RockhilJ, etc. Xagarjiina’s Friendly Epistle (hchcs-pahi p'rin yig), by 
W'SNZEL in J. Pdli Text 188S‘ 
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One volume contains the Tibeto-Sanskrit dictionary of Buddhist 
terminology, the “ bye-brag-tu rtogs byad (pron. je-tah-tu ioff~je) 
— the Mahrivyutpati.^ Under this heading would also come the 
later commentaries, such as the Bodhi-patha(in Mongolian — Bodhi 
Mur). Its contents include rhetoric, grammar, prosody, mediaeval 
mechanics, and alchemy. But its contents have not y^t been 
fully examined.- 

THE INDIGEXOUS TIHETAX LITERATURE. 

The indigenous works composed in Tibet are for the most part 
devoted to sacred subjects. The secular books exist, as a rule, 
in manuscript, as the printing is in the hands of the monks.® 

The sacred books may be divided into (a) apocryphal and 
(6) authentic or quasi-authentic. 

The apocryphal works are the most numerous and most popular 
Chief amongst these are the fictitious ‘‘revelations” or Termt 
books, already referred to in describing the part which they played 
in the origin of the sects of Lamaism. These I'erma books may 
be recognized by their style of caligraphy. For instead of the 
opening sentences and chapters commencing with the hook-like 
symbol for Orn^ duplicated or triplicated, as on the cover of this 
book, and the punctuation periods being vertical lines, as in 
ordinary orthodox books, the Terhut books commence with the 
ordinary annsvnm (a>.i), or a vertical stroke enshrined in a 
trefoil-like curve, and their periods are marked by two small 
circles one over the other, like the Devanagari visarga^ but with 
a curved line with its concavity upwards, intervening. These 
“revelations,” it will be remembered, pretend to be the composi- 
tion of St Fadma, the founder of Liimaism.^ 


* The Sanskrit text of wliich has been published by Maiyanoff ; and much of it is 
abstracted in the B^ddhistMe Tn’t/ioffe, printed by Scliiefner, St. Petersburg, 1859. 

-The 2nd vol. of the Onimet contains some additional notes on 
the Tah-gyur by M. L^on Peer. 

Most of the printing-monastic establishments issue lists of the books wliidi they 

sell. 

Amongst the better known are : The Golden Rosary of Displayed Letters (T'ug- 
yig gser-'p'reh), found by Sang-gyaf gling-pa ; The Displayed Lotus Orders (Padma 
bkah-t'an), found by 0-rgyan gling-pa ; Ka-t'ang Zang-gling ma ; The Lamp En- 
lightener of Prophecy (Lung-brtan gsal-bal sgron-me;. Also of this nature are: 
Tlie Directions for the Departed Soul to find its way to bliss (Pa-cha-to's-sgnd). 
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To this Kvelation class belong also the fictitious worlcs aittri- 
bnted to King Sron Tsan Gampo.^ 

Of the other most common apocryphal works found in Sikhim 
ate the Na-yik,<it ** Story of the Sacred Sites of Sikhim,” and Lha- 
tsun's inspired manual of worship for the 'great mountain god 
Kafich’en-dso-M (English, Kinchinjv/nga). Each monastery pos- 
sesses in manuscript a more or less legendary account of its own 
history (dtb-fer), although this is kept out .of sight. In the 
Lepcha monasWies and in the possession of a few Lepcha laymen 
are found thb following, mostly translations from the Tibetan : 
(1) T<MA{<9uw,a&bulou8 history of St. Padma-sambhava; (2) Gwru 
Ch’d Wan; (3) SrUeun de-lok, the narrative of a visit to Hades by 
a resuscitated man named Siikun ; ^ (4) Ek-doahi man-lom — forms 
of worship. 

The large work on the Naga demigods — the Lu-’bum dkar-po — 
is regarded as a heterodox Bdh.-po book.’* 

As authentic works may be instanced, the religious chronologies 
(Ch’os-’byuA) and records (Deb-t'er) by Bu-ton, and Padma-kar- 
po; the histories (Suh-’bum) of Zhvfi-lu Lo-tsa, and Hiranatha’s 
well-known history of Buddhism in India, and a useful cyclo- 
pedia by an Amdd Lfima entitled T’ub-dbnft bstan>X)iihi Nima ; 
and as quasi-authentiu the fifth Grand Lama’s “ royal pedigree.” * 
All begin with pious dedicatory senteuces and usually end with 
the Buddhist wish that the writer may acquire merit through 
his literary work. ' 

But most of the autobiographies so-called (rNam-t’ar) and re- 
cords (Yig-tsah or deb-t’er) are legendary, especially of the earlier 
Limas and Indian monks are transparently fictitious, not only on 
account of thei; prophetic tone, though always ** discovered ” after 
the occurrence of the events prophesied, but their almost total 
absence of any personal or historic details. Some of the later ones 


^ .(1) lliiiii bKih-bum (already referred to), the legendary history of Avalokita and 
a mase of silly fables. (2) GTalcb'em or Sron Tsan Gampo’s HoMuraUt Will or 
Testament, and (8) an exoteric volume, entitled ** The Sealed Commands,’’ bka-rgga- 
ma, which is kept carehilly secijBted in some of the larger monasteries. It belongs to 
the silly esoteric class of books called 

* Of. also the play of Nahsa, The Brilliant Light, Chap. xx. 

s A German translation by Schiefner of the smaller version has been published by 
the Petersburg Acad. (Da$ Wttue Jfdga Hunderk taHEend.) Cf. also Kockrill, A., 
pi 217, a. 

* g^-rabs [8kt., Rajvansa]. 
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dealing with modern personages are of a somewhat more historical 
character, but are so overloaded by legends as to repel even en- 
thusiastic enquirers. 

The leading ritualistic manuals of the various sects are of a 
more or less authentic character, awl small i)ocket editions of these 
prayer books (smon-lam) and hymns (bstod-tsogs) are very 
numerous.^ Individual Lamas possess special books according to 
their private means and inclinations, such as the 100,000 songs* of 
the famous mendicant sage MUa-rii^pa on the worship of Tara 
and other favourite or tutelary deities, and the mode of making 
their magic-circles. Mongol Lamas have the Dsang-lun. The 
specialist in medicine has one or more fantastic medical works, 
such as Manfiag-rgyud, S’ad-gyud*; and the Tsi-pa or astrologer 
has the Baiclyur karpo and other books on astrological calculations 
and sorcery, many of which are translated from the Chinese. 

Some further details of ritualistic books are found in the 
chapters on tKe monkhood and on ritual, where several abstracts 
are given. 

The secular works, through most of which runs a more or less 
Buddhistic current, are mainly annals or chronicles (lo-rgyu). 

Good and clever sayings and reflections (rtogs-brjod), as “ The 
precious rosary” (rin-ch’en-p*reh-wa), a collection of proverbs, and 
drinking songs. 

Tales more or less fabulous (sgruiis). The best known of these is 
that of Ge-sar ( =? Czar or Cesar), who is described {is a mighty war-like 
king of northern Asia, and who is made to figure, as. a suitor for the 
hand of the Chinese princess before her marriage with Sroh Tsan Gam- 
po, although it is evident the legendary accounts of him must he more 
ancient. Baber® refers to the story-book named Djriung-yi * songs.' 


1 The Ge-lug-pa monk’s manual is ** The Bhikshu’s Timely Memoranda (dGe-sloii- 
gi-du-dran), and his other special books are the two volumes by Tson K’apa entitled : 
T)u Oradual Path {Lam rim c^en-ho), a doctrinal commentary based on Ati^a's version 
of the Bodi Patha Pradip, and The Oradml Path of Vajmdhara (/-Dor-c’ah Lam- 
rim), a highly Tantrik book. (Cf. Csoma, fr/*., 197.) For litHlhi-mftr (Brxlhi-patha ), see 
Schmidt’s Satnany Stetten. 

2 gLu-b’um. 

® Op, cit., p. 88. 

« Roca., B., p. 288, suggests this may be rGyus-yi-dpe. 

9 Amongst indigenous geographical works is ** A.Geography of the World *’ {DmM»tiA 
gye-tshe). The references to countries outside Tibet are mainly confined to India, and are 
even then \'ery inexact. Its most useful section is that descriptive of Tibet, translated 
by SiKAT, J.AS.B,, 1887, pp. 1 teq. See also Wti-tehaHy thu *hi. abstracted by 
Kt:4)>roth from the Chinese. Cf. also Csoma’s enumeration of Tibetan works, J.A.S.B.^ 
vi;., 147 ; ix., 905. 
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THE LAMAIST LIBRARY. 

The Lamaist library is usually situated within the templel 
The large books are deposited in an open pigeon-holed rackwork. 
The sheets forming the volume are wrapped in a napkin ; and 
the bundle is then placed between two heavy wooden blocks, as 
covers, which bear on their front end the name of the book in 
letters graved in relief and gilt. The whole parcel is firmly bound 
by a broad tape and buckle tied across its middle. These ponderous 
tomes are most unwieldy and not easy of reference. When the 
book is read away from tables as is usually the case, it is held 
across the knees, and the upper board and the leaves as they are 
read are lifted towards the reader and repiled. in order in his lap. 
Before opening its fastenings, and also on retying the parcel, the 
monk places the book reverently on his head, saying, ^^May I 
obtain the blessing of thy holy word.” 

Copyists of manuscript, as well as composers and translators, 
usually conclude their work with a short stanza expressing their 
pious hope that this work here finished may benefit the (unsaved) 
animals.” 

An enormous mass of Lamaist literature is now available in 
Europe in the collections at St. Petersburg, mainly obtained from 
Pekin, Siberia, and Mongolia ; at Paris, and at the India Office, and 
Royal Asiatic Society ' in London, and at Oxford, mostly gifted by 
Mr. Hodgson.^ 

The St. Petersburg collection is the largest, and extends to 
over 2,000 volumes.* 

1 Catalogue of theee, by Dr. H. Wenzel, in J.R.A.S., 1891. 

3 The India Office copy of the canon was presented to Mr. Hodgson by the Dalai 
Lama. 

Notices of these occur in various volumes of the Mttang. AsitU. de fk. 
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VIII. 

THE LAMAIST ORDER AND PRIESTHOOD. 

** Without the Lftma in front, 

God is not (approachable).”— Proverb. 

in primitive Buddhism^ the monastic order or con- 
gregation of the Virtuous Ones * forms the third 
member of the Trinity, ‘‘The Three most Precious 
Ones” of Lamaism. But owing to the rampant 
sacerdotalism of Tibet, the order is in a much higher position 
there than it ever attained in Indian MahSyana Buddhism, accord- 
ing to the current Tibetan saying above cited. 

The drder is composed of Bodhisats both human and celestial. 
The latter occupy, of course, the highest rank, while the so-called 
incarnate Lamas,’ who are believed to be incarnated reflexes from 



^ After Giorgi. 


Skt., SuAyktt ; Tib., dOe-ditn, 


’ sprul-sku, or ku-8*o. 
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a superhuman Buddha or Bodhisat or a reborn saint, are given an 
intermediate position, as is detailed in the chapter on the hier- 
archy. 

The Lamas are ‘‘ the Bodhisats who have renounced the world,” ‘ 
and thus are held to correspond to the Sangha of primitive 
Buddhism consisting of the Bhikahus (mendicants), Srdnia'iierm 
(ascetic) and Arhats, The nuns, excepting the so-called incar- 
nations of celestial Bodhisats (eg.. Dorje-p’agmo), are given an in- 
ferior position scarcely higher than lay devotees. 

While the laity, corresponding to the pious householders and 
hearers ” ‘ of the primitive Buddhists, who under the Mahayana 
system should be the Bodhisats who reside in their houses,” are 
practically excluded from the title to Bodhisatship or early Buddha- 
hood like the Lamas, and are contemptuously called the “ Owners of 
Alms,”* those “ bound by fear,”^ and the “ benighted people ; ” ® 
although the lay devotees are allowed the title of Updsaka and 
Updaikcl ® if keeping the five precepts, and those who are uneelibate 
are called the pure doer”;^ while the Neifv4'o or Seii-na^ 
keep four of the precepts. 

The supreme position which the Lamas occupy in Tibetan society, 
both as temporal and spiritual rulers, and the privileges which they 
enjoy, as well as the deep religious habit of the people, all combine 
to attract to the priestly ranks enormous numbers of recruits. At 
the same time it would appear that compulsion is also exercised 
by the despotic priestly government in the shape of a recognized 
tax of children to be made Lamas, named bTmn-gral Every 
family thus affords at least one of its sons to the church. The 
first-tom or favourite son is usually so dedicated in Tibet.* The 
other son marries in order to continue the family name and in- 
heritance and to be the bread-winner ; and many families contribute 
more than one, as the youths are eager to join it. 

PiuvraJifa, 

* Hodos., JUut,, p. 98; Hardy, A'. jBT., p. 12. 

* tibyin-hdatji 

* mi-Mif-pa, 

* This title is also applied to a novice, probationer, or candidate. Cf. 
Kdpp.,ii.,252; Schlaq., 162; Jaeschk., />., 85. 

' mU^ak^tpifod, 

" gsHeu-^HM. 

* Conf. also Pandit, A. K. In Sikhim it is the second son ; and also in Ladak (Marx, 
loe . «/.). 
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Thus in Tibet, where children are relatively few, it is believed 
that one out of every six or eight of the population is apriest. In 
Sikhim the proportion is one to tenJ In Ladak one-sixth.^ In 
Bhotan one to about ten. 


GRADES. 

In every monachism there are naturally three hierarchical 
seniorities or ranks, namely : the scholars or novice.:, the ordained,^ 
and the reverend fathers or the priests, just as in the common 
guilds or arts are the grades of the apprentice, the journeyman, 
and the master. Indian Buddhism had its grades of the Sramar 
nera(or the novice), of the expert Sramana or Bhikshu (the mode- 
rate one or beggar), and of the Sthavira or Updydhya (master or 
teacher). 

Lamaism has naturally these necessary degrees of clerical 
maturity and subordination, and by dividing the noviciate into 
two sections it counts four, thus : — 

1. The clerical apprentice or scholar. The customary title of 
this first beginner in holy orders is Ge^nenf which means to 
live upon virtue,” and is a translation of the Sanskrit word 
Updaaka or lay-brother. This word has a double meaning; it 
shows firstly the simple lay believer, who has promised to avoid the 
five great sins; and secondly the monastic devotee or scholar, who 
keeps the ten precepts and is preparing for the holy orders to 
which he partly belongs through the clothes he wears and the official 
acknowledgment which he has received. He is also called Bab- 
byuft or excellent bom.” The Mongols call these SchabiP 
and Bandit Banda^ or “ Ba7ite^\^ which latter word seems to be 
of Indian origin. The Kalmaks call them Manji.^ 

2. The the commencing, but not quite fully ordained 

monk, an under priest, or deacon, who keeps the thirty-six 
niles. 

3. Oedong or ‘‘ virtuous or clerical beggar,” the real monk, the 
priest, over twenty-five years of age, and who has been fully 
ordained, and keeps the two hundred and fifty-three rules. 


1 See my'Ldmaim in Sikkim. 

> Knioht, cp. cU., p. 180. 

* Cf. Jabscheb, />., 364. 

* TheSantale of Bengal, who are believed to be of the eo-called Turanian deacent, 
call their chiefs Manji, 
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4. The tCam^pOy which means the master or Abbot (Skt., 
Upddhydya). He is the end, the true extremity of the LSmaist 



A TiBvrAN Dociob or Omimy. 

AM Abbot. 

m ona ch U m, because he has under him all the scholars, novices, 
and oommoo monks. And although the regenemted or lednoar- 
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Dated monks, the Chutuktus, and sovereign priest-gods are above 
him,' their originals were essentially nothing else than abbots. 
He it is, who in the early time was probably the only one to be 
honoured by the title Lama {Owru or master), and to whom is 
given this title even to the present time; although he may be 
called a Grand Lama to distinguish him from the other cloister 
inhabitants. Only the larger cloisters have a K’an-po, wbo has 
the right to supervise several smaller Lamaseries and temples, 
and whose position seems to be such that he is compared as a rule 
with the catholic bishop.^ 

THE CUKRIGULUM. 

In sketching the details of the curriculum of the Lama, I give 
the outlines of the course followed in the greatest of the monastic 
colleges of the established church of Tibet — the Ge-lug-pa — as 
related to me by Lama-graduates of these institutions, namely, 
of De-pung, Sera, Gah-ldan, and Tashi-lhunpo, as these set the 
high standard which other monasteries of all sects try to follow, 
and marked departures from this standard are indicated in a 
subsequent note. 

The child who is the liama-elect (btsan-ch’uh) stays at home 
till about his eighth year (from six to twelve), wearing the red or 
yellow cap when he is sent to a monastery, and educated as in a 
sort of boarding-school or resident college, passing through the 
stages of pupil-probationer (da-pa), novice (ge-ts’ul), to fully- 
ordained monk (ge-loU), and, it may be, taking one or other of 
the degrees in divinity, or a special qualification in some particular 
academic department. 

As, however, the applicants for admission into these monastic 
colleges have usually passed the elementary stage and have already 
reached, or nearly reached, the stage of noviciate at some smaller 
monastery, I preface the account of the Course in great mon- 
astic colleges by the preliminary stage as seen at the leading 
monastery in Sikhim, the Pemiongchi, which is modelled on that 
of the great Nifi-ma monastery of Mindolling. 

Preliminary Examination — Physical . — When the boy-candi- 


^ Those K’an-pos who have gone through the Tantra or rgyud-pa course have ii 
higher repute than the others. 

* Koppen, ii., 254. 
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date for admisaion is bnmght to the monastery his parentage is 
enquired into, as many monasteries admit only the more respect* 
able and wealthier cIm.^ The boy is then physically examined 
to ascertain that he is firee from deformity or defect in his limbs 
and fteulties. If he stammers, or is a: cripple in any way, or bent 
in body, he is rejected. When he has passed this physical exam- 
ination he is made over by his &ther or guardian to any senior 
relative he may have amongst the monks. Should he have no 
relative in the monastery, then, by consulting his horoscope, one 
of the elder-monks is fixed upon as a tutor, who receives from the 
lad’s^ father a present of money,* tea, eatables, and beer.* The 
tutor or elder (Ger-g&n)* then takes the boy inside the great hall 
where the monks are assembled, uid publicly stating the parentage 
of the boy and the other details, and offering presents of beer, he 
asks the permission of the elder monks (d&U-ch’os) to take the 
boy as a pupil. On this being accorded the boy becomes a pro- 
bationer. 

As a probationer he is little more than a private schoolboy under 
the care of his tutor, and doing various menial services. His hair 
is cropped without any ceremony, and he may even wear his 
ordinary lay drest; ' He is taught by his tutor the alphabet (the 
** Ka, K’a, Oa,” as it is called^' and afterwards to read and recite 
heart the smaller of the sacred hooks,' such as : — 

Left bdun ina,or “The Seven Chapters ” — K prayer-bode of St. 

Fadma. '' 

BtuHi'ad lam gsel <»r “Charms to dear the way from Danger and 
Injury ” — A prayer to St. Padma in twelve stanzas. 

Sher-phyin — abstract of tiansoendental wisdom in six leaves. 

sKu-rim — A sacrificial service for averting a calamity. 

Mon-lam — Prayers for seneral welfare. 

sDig sags, or “The Confemion of Sins.” ‘ The mere act of reading 


> At^emioiigehi only those on d i d etee who ere of raktively pore Tibetan descent 
by the lather’s side ere ordinarily admitted. 

* In ffiUiim definite fees are payable at the different ceremonies for ad m iss io n to 
the order, as detailed in my Ldmaim in SiUim, amounting to about 180 Rs., in the 
ease of tte highest monastery— Pemiongehi. In Bhotan it is stated '(PiMSSMoa’S 
Jte/mi, p. 118 ; Tosms's EaAtmf, 170) that the fee is 100 Bhotanese rupees. 

* This, of course, would not be offered in a Oe-lug-pa monastery 

* dge-rgan, or “the Virtuous Elder.” 'Seep, xvili. 

* Such small manuals are about eight or ten inches long by two to three inches 
btoad, and usually have the leaves stitched together.. 
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this holy booklet even as a school exercise cleanses from sLi. Most of 
the monasteries possess their own blocks for printing this pamphlet. 
Both the text and its translation are given by ^hlagintweit.'^ 
tDov gchod — A Sutra from the book of transcendental wisdom. 


P’yogR'bc’ui-p'yogs-dral, or description of the ten direc- 
tions ... 

Namo Guru — “ Salutation to the Guru 

mCW-*bul— To give offerings 

gTorma — Sacred cake ... 

bSahs bsur — Incense and butter-incense 

ITo-mc’od — Rice offering 

Rig-’dsin snbn-gro — The first essay of the sage 

Drag-dinar snbn-*gro — The primer of red £01*60 deity 
bKa brgyed — “ llie eight commands ** or precepts 
bDe gs'egs kun ’dus — The collection of the Tatliagatas . . . 
Yes’es sku mc’og — ^The best foreknowledge 
rTsa-gduti bs*ag-gsal — The root-pillar of clear confe.s- 
sion 
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The young probationer is also instructed in certain golden 
maxims of a moral kind, of which the following are exam])Ies : — 

Buddhist Proverbs : — 

Whatever is unpleasing to yourself do not to another. 

Whatever happiness is in the world has all arisen from a wish for 
the welfare of others. Whatever misery there is has arisen from 
indulging selfishness. 

There is no eye like the understanding, no blindness like ignoramr, 
no eiiemy like sickness, nothing so dreaded as death. 

A king is honoured in his own dominions, but a talented man every- 
where. 

“ T/ie four Precipices in Speedi, — If speech be too long, it is te- 
dious ; if too short, its meaning is not appreciated ; if rough, it ruffles 
the temper of the hearers ; if soft, it is unsatisfying. 

" The Requirements of Speech, — Speech should be vigorous or it will 
not interest ; it must be bright or it will not enlighten ; it must be 
suitably ended, otherwise its effect is lost. 

** Tlu QualUies of Speech, — Speech must be bold as a lion, gentle and 
soft as a hare, impressive as a serpent, pointed as an ari’ow, and evenly 
balanced as a dorje held by its middle (literally “ waist ”), 

** The Four Rdations of Speech, — The question should fii'st be stated. 
The arguments should be dqly connected, the later with the earlie^. 
Essential points should be repeated. The meanings should be illus- 
trated by examples. 


> The word for tin is ** scorpion/’ thus convoy) njjf tlio idea a vile, venomous, claw- 

ing, acrid thing. 

* Oji, ctV., pages 122 to 142. 
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“ The religious king Sroh-Tsan Gampo has said (in the Ma]|;d-kah- 
’bum) ; Speech should float freely forth like a bird into the sky, and 
be clothed in charming dress like a goddess. At the outset the object 
of the speech should 1 m made clear like an unclouded sky. The speech 
should proceed like the excavation of treasure. The arguments should 
shoot forth nimbly like a deer chased by fresh hounds, without hesita- 
tion or pause.’’ 

** AssenMies . — People assemble for three purposes, namely, for, (a) 
happiness, (6) sorrow, and (c) worldly gossip. The assemblies for happi- 
ness are three, namely, ( 1 ) for virtuous acts, (2) for worship in the temples, 
and (3) for erecting houses and for feasts. The assemblies for virtuous 
acts are four, viz., the gathering of the monks, the gathering of the laity 
for worship, writing and copying holy books, and giving away wealth 
in charity. There are six kinds of assemblies for worship, namely, the 
gathering of the rich, the gathering in a separate place of the common 
men, the gathering for thanksgiving of those who have escaped from 
their enemy's grasp, traders returned safely and successfully, sick men 
who have escaped from the devouring jaws of death, and youths on 
gaining a victory. 

“ The eight acts of Low^hom persona , — Using coarse language, im- 
politeness, talking with pride, want of foresight, harsh manners, star- 
ing, immoral conduct, and stealing. 

TJkt ten Faults , — Unbelief in b^ks, disrespect for teachers, render- 
ing one's self unpleasant, covetousness, speaking too much, ridicul- 
ing another’s misfortune, using abusive language, being angry with 
old men or with women, borrowing wliat cannot be repaid, and 
stealing. 

Invoking ** The Blessing of Eloqmnce ” (hag-byin-rlabs). This is a 
Mantrayana rite instituted by the ‘‘great saint” K’yuh-po (Skt., 
Garuda or Puna, or Brika.)^ 

“ 1 go for refuged the Three Holy Ones ! May I attain perfection 
and benetit the animal beings. The one who brought me to the light 
is at the tip of my tongue and the white Om made up of the words is 
above the moon :■ the white Ali (vowels) go by the right circle, the red 
Kali (consonants) go by the left and the blue Ktan-siiin by the right.” 

I repeat them secretly after deep contemplation : 

“ Om ! a, a, i, i, u, u, ri, ri, li, li, e, ai, o, ou, angah ! swaha i (This 
is to be repeated thrice.) Om ! Ka, Kha, Ga, Gha, I^a (and here follow 
all the letters of the alphabet). (Three times). Om! ye dhdrma 
(here follows ‘The Buddhist Creed’ thrice.) Through the rays of the 
seed of the mantra-rosary and the power of the blessings of speech, I 
summon the accomplishments of the seven precious rgyaVirid and 
* The eight glorious signs.’” By repeating the above one attains accom- 
plishment in speech. 

During this training the boy’s relatives call about once a month 


^ Cf. also the **GarucU Chann,” figured at p. 887. 
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to enquire after his progress and health, and to pay the tutor his 
fees for the lad’s board 4nd education. 

After two or three^ years of such rudimentary teaching, when 
the boy has committed to memory the necessary texts (amounting 
to about one hundred and twenty-five leaves), his tutor sends in 
an application for his admission as a novice. 

The mode of admission to the noviciateship in the great De- 
pung monastery is as follows: — 

THE NOVICJATE. 

The tutor-Lama of the applicant for the noviciateship addresses 
the head monk (spyi-rgan) of his section for permission to admit 
the applicant, and at the same time offers a ceremonial scarf ^ and 
the fee of ten rupees. Then, if the applicant be found free from 
bodily defects and otherwise eligible, a written agreemeut is 
made out in the presence of the head monk and sealed by the 
thumb. 

To get his name registered in the books of that particular school 
of the monastery to which he is to be attached, the pin>il and his 
tutor go to the abbot ^ or principal of that school and proffer their 
request through the butler or cup-bearer,® who conducts them to 
the abbot, before whom they offer a scarf and a silver coin (preferably 
an Indian rupee), and bowing thrice before him, i^ray for admis- 
sion. 

Ainongst the questions now put are: Does this boy come of 
his free will ? Is he a slave, debtor, or soldier ? Does anyone 
oppose his entry ? Is he free from deformity, contagious disease, 
or fits ? Has he neglected the first three commandments ? Has 
he committed theft, or thrown poison into water, or stones from a 
hillside so as to destroy animal life, etc. ? What is his family ? 
and what their occujiation ? and where their residence ? On giving 
satisfactory replies, he is then required to recite by heart the texts 
he has learned ; and if approved, then the names of the pupil and 
his tutor are written down and duly sealed by the thumbs, and a 
scarf is thrown around their necks, and the boy, who has been 
dressed in princely finery, has his dress exchanged for the yellow 
or red robe in imitation of Sakya Muni’s renunciation of the 
world ; while, if he is rejected, he is ejected from the monastery. 


gmJ. 


* fha»Tdmt. 


* mk*an-po. 
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and bis tutor receives a few strokes from a cane, and is fined 
several pounds of butter for tbe tem2)le lamps. 

Tbe approved pupil and bis tutor then proceed to the bead 
lAaa. (z’al'Ao) of the great cathedral (common to tbe colleges of 
the university), and, offering a scarf and a rupee, repeat their 
requests to him, and the names of the pujnl and tutor and his 
sectional college or residentiary club are registered, so that should 
tbe pupil misconduct himself in the cathedral, his teachers, as well 
as himself, shall be fined. 

The neophyte is now a registered student and on 

returning to his club, he is, if rich, expected to entertain all the 
residents of tbe club to three cups of tea. If he has no relatives 
to cook for him, he is supplied from the club stores ; and any 
allowance* he gets from his people is divided into three parts, 
one-third being appropriated by his club for messing expenses. 
Then be gets the following monkish robes and utensils, viz., a 
sTod-’gag, bs’am-t’abs, gzan, zla-gam, zVa-ser, sgro-lugs, a cup, a 
bag for wheaten flour, and a rosary. 

Until his formal initiation as an ascetic, the going forth from 
home” (pravrajyA-vrata), by which he becomes a novice (Ge-ts’ul, 
Skt., ^lamapi), the candidate is not allowed to join in tbe religious 
services in the monastery. So he now addresses a request to the 
presiding Grand LSma* to become a novice, accompanying bis 
request with a scarf and as much money as be can offer. 

The ceremony of initiation is generally similar to that of tbe 
southern Buddhists.* 

On the appointed day — ^usually on one of the fast days (Upo 
satba), tbe candidate has his bead shaven all but a small tuft on 
the crown *; and he is conducted by his spiritual tutor (upadhyaya) 
before a chapter in the assembly hall, clad in the mendicant’s 
robes, on putting on which he has muttered a formula to the 
effect that he wears them only for modesty and as a protection 


* grrs'pa. 

• ’*y«i 

> dGe-lden-K'ri-rm-po-c’he, or s'Ryabs-mgon-rin-pochV. 

« Cf. BCahivanflo, i., 12. UpaSam^itdd^Katnmavdia, translated by F. Spiegel, op. eit. 
Rm Davids, B., p. 159. 

» My friend, Mr. A. von Rosthom, informs me that the Lamas of eastern Tibet 
usually pass through an ordeal of initiation in which six marks are seared in their 
erowr. with an iron lamp, and called Dipaw^tam, or **the burning lamp.** 
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against beat, cold, etc. The officiating head Lama, sometimes 
the Grand Lama, addressing the student by his secular name, 
asks, “ Do you subject yourself to the tonsure cheerfully ? ” On 
receiving a reply in the affirmative, the presiding Lama cuts off 
the remaining top tuft of hair from the head of tlie novice, who 
is like Chaucer’s monk, 

**HiM hed was b^led. and shone like any glas." 

The Lama also gives the kneeling novice a religious name, by 
which he is henceforth known,' and exhorting him to keep the 
thirty-six precepts and the thirty-six rules, and to look upon the 
Grand Lslma as a living Buddha, he administers the vows to the 
novice, who repeats clearly three times the formula, “I take refuge 
in Buddha, in the I-aw, and in the Assembly.” 

The ceremony concludes with the presentation of a scarf and 
ten silver coins.* 

At the next mass, the boy is brought into the great assembly 
hall, carrying a bundle of incense sticks ; and is chaperoned by a 
monk named the ‘‘ bride-companion ” (ba-grags), as this ceremony 
is regarded as a marriage with the church. He sits down on 
an appointed seat by the side of the bride-companion,” who 
instructs him in the rules and etiquette (sGris) of the monkish 
manner of sitting, walking, etc. 

The initiation into the Tantrik Buddhist priesthood of the 
Vajracaryas is detailed below in a foot-note.^ 


1 Extra titles arc also bestowed, says Sarat, on the descendants of tlie old 
nobility. .Thus, Nag-tshang families arc given title of 8hab>dung; the sons of high 
officials and landowners Je-duh ; and the gentry and Slia-ngo family Choi-je. 

2 2\t 

» The followirg account of the initiation of the Vajracarya priests, as given by 
Mr. Hodgson for Nepal (///., p. 139) : — 

** Early in tlip morning the following things, vvi., tlu* image of a Chaitya, those of 
the T|(i Ratna or Triad, the PrajnA PdramiU scripture, and other sacred scriptures, a 
kaitii, or water-pot, filled with a few sacred articles, a platter of curds, four other 
water-pots filled with water only, a cA/orm, mendicants' upper and lower garments, a 
Pihila (alms-bowl) and a religious staff, a pair of wooden sandals, a small mixed 
metal plate spread over with pounded sandal-wood, in which the image of the moon is 
inscribed, a golden razor and a silver one, and lastly, a plate of dressed rice, are col- 
lected, afid the aspirant is seated in the tvattlk&MHa and made to perform worship to 
the Gnrv. Mandalay and the Cliaitya, and the Tri Ratna and the PrajnA PAramiU 
S&stra. Then the aspirant, kneeling with one knee on the ground with joined hands, 
entresCts the Guru to make him a Bandya, and to teach him whatsoever it is needful 
*,for him to know. Tlie Guru answers, 0 ! disciple, if 3 *ou desire to perform the Prav- 
raj^'a Vrata, first of all devote yoiu'self to the w'orship of the Chaitya and of tlie Tri 

K 2 
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The novice is now admitted to most of the privileges of a monk, 
and after a period of three years he passes out of the preliminary 
stage (rig-ch’uh), and is then entitled to have a small chamber or 
cell to himself, though he is still called a student (^pa), and, in- 


Batna: you must obBerve the five precepta or Pancha Siksha, the faBtinga and the 
▼owB preBcribed ; ncKr apeak or think evilly ; nor touch any intoxicating liquors or 
drugs ; nor be proud of heart in consequence of ydur observance of your religious and 
moral duties.*’ 

**Tben the aspirant pledges himself thrice to observe the whole of the above prc- 
oepts : upon which the Guru tells him, * If while you live you will keep the above 
rules, then will I make j<m a Bandya.’ He assents, when the Guru, having again 
given the three Raithdt above-mentioned to the Chela, delivers a cloth for the loins to 
him to put on. , Then the Guru brings the aspirant out into the cOurt-yard, and having 
seated him, touches his hair witli rice and oil, and gives those articles to a barber. 
The Guru next puts on the ground a little pulse and desires a Chela to apply it to his 
own feet. Then the Guru gives the Chela a cloth of four Angers’ breadth and one 
cubit in length, woven with threads of five colours, and which is especially manufac- 
tured for this purpose, to bind round his head. Then he causes the aspirant to per- 
form his ablutionB, after which he makes pCjd to the hands of the barber in the name 
of Visvakarma, and Uien causes the barber to shave all the hair, save the forelock, off 
the aspirant’s head. Then the paternal or maternal aunt of the aspirant takes the 
vessel of mixed metal above noted and collects the hair into it. The aspirant is now 
bathed again and his nails pared, when the above party puts the parings into the pot 
with the hair. Another ablution of the aspirant follows, after which the aspirant is 
taken again within, and seated. Then the Guru causes him to eat, and also sprinkles 
upon him the Pancha Garbha^ and says to him, * Heretofore you have lived a hodse- 
holder, have you a real desire to abandon that state and assume the state of a monk ? ’ 
The aspirant answers in the affirmative, when the Guru, or maternal uncle, cuts off 
with his own hand the aspirant’s forelock. Then the Guru puts a tiara adorned with 
the images of the film Buddhas on his own head, and taking the kolas or water- 
pot, sprinkles the as^rant with holy water, repeating prayers at the same time over 
him. 

*^The neophyte is then again brought below, when four Ndyakas or superiors of 
proximate Yihfiras and the aspirant’s Guru perform the Pancha Abhisheka, i.e., the 
Guru takes water from the halsa and pours it into a conch ; and then ringing a bell 
and repeating prayers, sprinkles tlie water from the conch on the aspirant’s head ; 
wiiilst the four N&yakas taking water firom the other four water-pots named above, 
severally baptize the asixirant The musicians present then strike up, when the 
NAyakas and Guru invoke the following blessing on the neophyte: *May^ou be 
happy as he who dwells in the hearjja of alb who is the universal Atman, the lord of 
all, the Buddha called Batnasambhava.’ The aspirant is next led by the NAyakas and 
Gurii above stairs, and seated as before. He is then made to perform pAJd to the 
Guru M and fri and to sprinkle rice on the Images of the deities. The Guru next gives- 
him the Chivara anJ Nivasa and golden earrings, when the aspirant thrice says to 
the Guru, *0 Guru, I, who am such an one, have abandoned the state of a householder 
for this n^ole birth, and have become a monk.’ Upon which the aspirant’s former 
name is relinquished and a new one given him, such as Ananda, Sharif Putra, Kifjrapa, 
Dhanna, Sri ICitra, Paramita Sagar. Then the Guru causes him to perform p^fA to the 
Tri Ratna, after having given him a golden tiara, and repeated some prayers over 
him. The Guru then repeats the following praises of the Tri Ratna : ' I salute that 
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deed, all the monks, from the novice to the more senior (par-pa), 
and even the full monk (ge-loA) retain the same title in the 
chief monasteries of Tibet — the term “Lama” being reserved to 
the heads of the monastery. 

The novice now undergoes a severe course of instruction, during 
which corporal punishment is still, as heretofore, freely inflicted. 
The instruction is mainly in ritual and dogma, but crafts and 
Some arts, such as painting, are also taught to those showing 
special aptitude. The spiritual adviser of the young monk is 
called “the radical Lama,” ^ and as he initiates the novice into the 


Buddha who is the lord of the three worlds, whom gods and men alike worship, who 
is apart from the world, long-suffering, profound as the ocean, the quintessence of all 
good, the Dharma Raja and Munindra, the destroyer of desire and affection, and vice 
and darkness ; who is void of avarice and lust, who is the icon of wisdom. I ever in- 
voke him, placing my head on his feet. 

“ * I salute that Dharma, who is the Prajnd Pdramitd, pointing out the way of perfect 
tranquillity to mortals, leading them into the paths of perfect wisdom ; who, by the 
testimony of all the sages, produced or created all things ; who is the mother of all 
Bodhisatwas and Sravakas. I salute that Sangha, who is Avalokitesvara and Mai- 
treya, and (lagan Ganja, and Samanta Bhadra, and Vajra Pan;, and Manju Ghosha, 
and Sarvanivarana Vishkambhin, and Kshiti Garbha and Kha Garbha.’ The aspirant 
then says to the Guru, ‘ I will devote my whoh? life to the Tri Ratna, nor ever desert 
them* Then the Guru gives him the Dasa S’ikshA or ten precepts observed by all the 
Buddhas and Bhikshukas, and commands his observance of them, 'fhcy are : 1. Thou 
shalt not destroy life. 2. Thou shalt not steal. 3. Thou shalt not follow strange 
faiths.. 4. Thou shalt not lie. 5. Thou shalt not touch intoxicating liquors or drugs. 
6. Thou shalt not be proud of heart. 7. Thou shalt avoid music, dancing, and all such 
idle toys. 8. Thou shalt not dress in fine clothes nor use perfumes or ornaments. 9. 
Thou .shalt sit and sleep in lowly places. 10. Tljou shalt not eat out of the prescribed 
hours. 

“ The Guru then says, ‘ All these thing.' •• ;ic Buddhas avoided. You are now bccx>mo 
a Bhikshu and you must avoid them too , ’ which said, the (iuru obliterates the Tri 
Ratna Mandala. Next, the aspirant asks from the (xuru the Chivara and Nivasa, the 
Pinda P4tra and Khikshari and Gandhar, equipments of a Buddha, a short staff sur- 
mounted by a Chaitya and a water-pot. Add thereto an umbrella and sandals to com- 
plete it. The aspirant proceeds to make a Mandal, and places in it five flowers and 
five Drubakund, and some Khil, and some rice; and assuming the Utkutak Asan, and 
joining his hands,* he repeats the praises of the Tri Ratna above cited, and then again 
requests his Guru to give him suits of the Chivara and the like number of the Nivasa, 
one for occasions of ceremony as attending the palace, anotlier for wearing at 
meals, and the third for ordinary wear. He also requests from his Guru the like 
number of Oandh^r or drinking cups of Pinda Pdtra, and of Khikshari. One entire 
suit of these the aspirant then assumes, receiving them from the hands of the Guru, 
who, previously to giving them, consecrates them by prayers. The aspirant then 
8a>*8.. ‘Now I have received the Pravrajya Vrata, I will religiously observe the 
Sltla-Skandha and SamAdhi-Skandha, the Prajna-Skandha and the Vimukti^kand- 
ba. ” 

^ ; r^: wii hlama. This is not, as Schlagintweit states (op, ctf., 189), in Anyway 
restricted to particular “priests who originated a specific system of Buddhism.” 
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mysterious rites he is held by the latter in especial reverence all 
through life. 

Frequent examinations are held and also wrangling or public 
disputations. 

In every cloister is a teacher of the law, who, as a rule, takes 
the highest rank after the chief. But in the larger ones are 
regular schools or universities, in which the holy books are syste- 
matically explained, and theology, etc., is taught. The most 
celebrated ones of these are of course those near Lhasa and 
Tasbi-lhunpo, which are visited by students from all 2)rovinces of 
the Lamaist church. In-the countries of southern Buddhism the 
cloister schools are divided after the three branches of the codes, 
into three sections, the Sutras, Vinayas and Abhidharmas. In 
Tibet the division practically is the same, though sometimes is 
added a medical one, and also a mystic faculty for magic and con- 
juration, which, however, seems to be united as a rule with the 
section for philosophy and metaphysics (Abhidharma), for which 
in some Lamaseries sjiecial schools are established. 

Every L&ma belongs to one or other of these faculties, and the 
position which he occupies inside the brotherhood depends on the 
number and class of holy books which he has gone through and 
understands thoroughly. 

As soon as the bell sounds he has to go to his respective room or 
class, to start with his lection, to receive new ones, to listen to the 
explanations of th^ professor, etc., etc., and to prepare for examina- 
tions and disputations. 

Emmiruitions . — Within a year after his admission to the order 
he must attempt to pass the first professional examination, and in 
the following year or two the second examination for promotion. 
And until he passes these examinations he must perform for the 
first three years the menial offices of serving out tea, etc., to the 
elder monks in the assembly hall. 

The examinations are conducted in the presence of the heads of 
the monastery and the assembled monks, who observe a solemn 
silence, and the test is for the candidate to stand u]) in the assem- 
bly and recite by heart all the prescribed books.^ The ordeal is a 


^ An idea of the nature of this is got from the following list of text books for the 
ftrst examination at Pemiongchi, which comprise the worship necessary for three 
** magic-circles,” viz. : The is the mai^ic^irclc of dKon-c*og «pyi *dus Rig-*dsin 
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very trying one, so that the candidate is given a com^tanion to 
prompt and encourage him. The first examination lasts for three 
days ; and nine intervals are allowed daily during the examination, 


s 

'dsah ms’an ning-poi c’os *k*or (or “ RanquH to the whole absembly of the Gods and 
Demons”). This book contains about sixty pages, and its recitation takc>: ii. ally one 
whole day. It comprises the chtapters : — 

(1) Ts’e-sgrub or The obtaining of long life. 

(2) Z’i-k’ro— 'rhe mild and angry deities. 

(8) Guru-drag—The fierce form of Padma-sambliava. 

(4) Sefi-gdoiima—The lion-faced demoness. 

(5) Ch’osskyoii Mahakala Yes’es mgonpo. 

(6) Tan-lha (Mt. Tliang-lha with its spirit “ Kiting ” is a northern guardian of 

Sikhim), mDsdd-lna, Llia-ch*en and sMan-bstiin^Local and mountain deities. 

(7) bsKanbs’ags, ts’ogs and Tas’i-stnon-lam. 

The Hcottd comprises the magic-circle of ihe collection of th.^ Tathagathas and the 
powerful great pitying one” (Avalokita)— bDe-g8*eg«-kan ’dus-gar-dban, T'ugs-rje 
chen-po, of about 40 pages. 

Then follow the magic circles of the fierce and demoniacal deities Guru-drag-dmar, 
K'rowo-rol wai gtor-zlog and Drag po! las Guru!-gsol-*deb« len-bdun-ma, K’a ’don ch’os 
spyod. 

The books for the second examination, requiring to be recited by heart, are the 
following 

(1) The worship of “The lake-bom Vajra'^ (mTe’o-«kye*-rdorje)— t.e., St. Padma- 

sambhava— and “the sage Guru who has obtained undiTstanding “ (Rig 
’dsin rtog sgrub-guru). 

(2) The three roots of sagedoni (Rig ’dsin rtsa-gsum)— 

(a) Rig ’dsin IhamaMas. 

(h) Ts’e-sgrub k’og dbugs. 

(c) gSang Bgrub donyi snin-po. 

(8) The deeds of Dorje P’figmo (rDorje p’ag-moMas), the great happiness of zag- 

med (zag-med 6de-ch'en), and the four classes of the fierce guardians— c’os 
srun drag-po sde fohi. The names of there demons are— on the east, kLu- 
bdud Munpa nagpo ; on the south, Srinpo Lanka-mgrim-bchu ; on the west, 
Mamo S’a-za p’ra-gral nag-po ; on the north, gS’enpa sPu-gi i-dmarpo. 

(4) The subjugation of the host of demons— The offering to the Dhyani Buddhas 

bdud dpuh sil non, Kun-bzaii, mc’od-sprin. 

(5) The sacrificial ceremony bskang bshfigs, viz.. Rig ’dsin bikang-bshags, Phagmai 

bikang bshags. 

(6) The prayer of the glorious “ T&ahi “—the Lepcha name for Padma-sambhava 

— Tfi^ imon-lam. 

The above books reach to about fifty-five pages. 

(7) The circle of tlie eight commanders of the collected Buddhas. bKah-bgyad 

Me gsegs ’duspal dkyil-’khor kyi las and Khrowo-rol wal gtor zlog gyi 
skor! bkah brgyad. This has about forty pages. [The names of the eight 
commanders, hKah-bgyads, are— (1) C*e-mch’og, (2) Yah-dag, (8) gS’in-rje, 
(4) rTa-mgrin, (5) Phurpa, (6) Mamo, (7) ’Gad #toh, (8) Rig-’dsin.] 

When the young monk recites by heart all these books satisfactorily, and so passes 
this examination, he is not subject to any further ordeal of examination : this being 
the final one. 
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and these intervals are utilized by the candidates in revising the 
next exercise, in company with their teacher. 

Those who disgracefully fail to pass this examination are taken 
outside and chastized by the provost.^ And repeated failure up to a 
limit of threl years necessitates the rejection of the candfdate from 
the order. Should, however, the boy be rich and wish re-entry, 
he may be re-admitted on paying presents and money on a higher 
scale than formerly, without which no re-admission is possible. If 
the rejected candidate be poor and he wishes to continue a religious 
life, he can only do so as a lay-devotee, doing drudgery about the 
monastery buildings. Or he may set up in some village as an un- 
orthodox Lama-priest. 

The majority fail to pass at the first attempt. And failure on 
the part of the candidate attaches a stigma to his teacher, while 
in the event of the boy chanting the exercises correctly and with 
pleasing voice in the orthodox oratorical manner, his teacher is 
highly complimented. 

PUBLIC DISPUTATIONS. 

The public disputations are much more attractive and favourite 
exercises for the students than the examinations. Indeed, the 
academic feature of the monastic universities of Tibet is perhaps 
seen at its best in the prominence given to dialectics and dispu- 
tations, thus following the speculative traditions of the earlier 
Indian Buddhists. In the great monastic universities of De-pung, 
Tashi-lhunpo, Serra and G-ah-ldan, each with a teeming population 
of monks, ranging irom about. 4,000 to 8,000, public disputations 
are regularly held, and form a recognized institution, in which 
every divinity student or embryo Lama must take part. This 
exercise is called expressing the true and innermost essence (of 
the doctrine)” {mT^an-nid)j in which an endeavour is made \o 
ascertain both the literal sense and the spirit of the doctrinej* 
and it is held within a barred court. Some details of the 
manner in which these disputations are hefd are given below.® 


^ Ch’os-k’rim«-pa. 

* Conf. also Jaeschke, p. 454^ who is inclined to identify this ** school ” with 
the Vai^eshkas (or Atomists) Kofp, i., 091. 

> Within the court-cli’os-ra where the disputations are held are seven grades 
('dna-fu), namely : (1), Kha-doff^dkar^mar; (2), Tchedma ; (8), P^ar-^ytA ; (4), mDaOd j 
{^),dbUfMt; ( 7 ), UL(Mtvh, 

At these disputations there are tree-trunks, called the Sal-tree trunk (Shugs-sdoh), 
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ORDINATION AND DEGREES. 

After a course of such training for twelve years, each student is 
eligible for full ordination, the minimum age for which is twenty, 
and the ceremony is generally similar to that of the initiation. 
Those who prove their high capabilities by passing with excep- 
tional distinction through the disputations and examinations 
conducted by the assembled Lamaist literati and the heads of 
one or more cloisters, receive academic and theological degrees 

lchan>ma-Bdonpo, and yubu ; and bounded by a wall, and inside the court is covered 
by pebbles (rdehu). In the middle there is a great high stone seat for the lord 
protector (sKyabs-mgon), and a smaller seat for the abbot (mk’anpo^ of the school, 
and one still smaller for the chief celebrant. 

On reaching the enclosure, the auditors take their respective seats in the seven 
grades, in each of which discussions are held. One of the most learned candidates 
volunteers for examination, or as it is called, to be vow-keeper (Dam-hchah). He 
takes his seat in the middle, and the others sit round him. Then the students stand 
up one by one, and dispute with him. 

The scholar who stands up wears the yellow hat, and, clapping his hands together 
says, Ka-ye t and then puts his questions to the vow-keeper, who is questioned by 
every student who so desires ; and if he succeeds in answering all without excep- 
tion, then ho is promoted to a higher grade. In any case, one is transferred tb 
another grade after every three years. 

After twenty-one years of age the rank of is obtained, though some clever 

students may get it even at eleven. The abbot of the college comes into the enr 
closure seven days eVery month, and supervises the disputations of the seven grades. 
When a candidate has reached the bslab-btub grade, he is certain soon to become 
a dGe-s’es. 

Tlie great disputation, however, is held four times a year, in spring, in summer, in 
autumn, and in winter, in a great paved courtyard, and lasts ftve or seven da3r8. On 
these occasions, all the scholars and abbots of the four schools of the colleges of 
De-pung congregate there. And all the learnt students of the four schools who 
belong to the grade of bslab-btub volunteer for examination, and each is questioned 
by the students who ply their questions, says my Lama, ** just like flies on meat.*’ 
When the voluntary examinee has successfully replied to all the questions he goes to 
the abbot of his own school, and, presenting a silver coin and a scarf, he requests 
permission to be examined on the Lhasa mass-day. If the abbot receives the coin 
and scarf, then the application is approved, and if not, the student is referred to 
his studies. In the great Lhasa mass all the monks of Serra, De-pung, and Gah-ldan 
congregate, and examinations are held every seventh day, and the dGe-s’es of the 
three monasteries of Serra, De-pung, and Gah-ldan act as examiners. If the volun- 
teer can answer them all, then the Lord Protector throws a scarf round his neck, 
and he thus receives the title of somewhat equivalent to our Bachelor of 

Divinity. 

The newly-fledged dGe-s’es is now known as a tKyortei'^ied-pcirdQe-Mu or ‘‘The 
yellowless-pale Ge-s*e” (pale -f yellow = ** laymen and priests,” says Jaxschu, />., 
p. 25). Then he must give soup (called dGe-bs’es Tugpa) to all the students of 
his school and club, each student getting a cupful. The soup is made of rice, mixed 
with meat and butter, and different kinds of fruits. Then the abbot of the school 
and the Spyi-so of his club^ and all his friends and relatives, each gives him a Kha- 
dag scarf and a money present. 
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and honours, by which they become eligible for the highest and 
most privileged appointments. 

The chief degrees are corresponding to our Bachelor of 

Divinity; and Rab-jam-pa^ or Doctor of Divinity. 

The degree of or “ the learned virtuosi,” may be 

called B.D. It is obtained, in the manner above detailed, by 
giving proof in open meeting of the Lamas ^ of his ability to trans- 
late and interpret perfectly at least ten of the chief books of his 
religion. The Gre-s’e is eligible to go in for the higher special 
departments, to which a non-graduate, even though he may be 
a ge-long, and as such senior to the young Ge-s’e, is not 
admitted.^ Many of them become the head Lamas or lord 
protectors (skyabs-mgon) of the government monasteries of the 
established church, not only in Tibet, but in Mongolia, Amdo, 
and China. Others return to their own fatherland, while some 
pursue their studies in the higher Tantras, to qualify for the 
much coveted poet* of the Khri-pa of 6ah-ldan. 

The degree of Rcib^jam-prij^ ** verbally overflowing, endlessly,” 
fk doctor universalis^ corresponds with our Doctor of Theology, of 
D.D., and is, it seems, the highest academical title of honour 
which can be earned in the Lamaist universities, and after a 
disputation over the whole doctrine of the church and faith. The 
diploma which he receives entitles him to teach the law publicly, 
and authorizes him to the highest church offices not specially 
reserved for the incarnate Lamas. And he is given a distinctive 
hat, as seen in the foregoing figure, at the head of this chapter. 
It is said that in Tibet there are only twelve cloisters who have 
the right to bestow this degree, and it is even more honourable 
than the titles bestowed by the Dalai Lama himself But this 
is, as a matter of course, a very expensive affair. 

The titles of GKo^s^ or ** noble of the law,” and or 


‘ dOe-s’c«. It seems to be the same as the Tung-ram-pa of Tashi-lhunpo and the 
KabS'bchu, KUppen, ii. ; it also seems to be ** p’al-clf en-pa.** 
s Apparently a joint board of representatives of the three great monasteries afore- 
said, De-pung, etc. Conf. also Pandit A. K. on ** Oxti." 

* The Ge-s*e of the three great Ge-lug-pa monasteries may be admitted to one or 
other of the four Lings or royal monasteries : Tse-nam-gyal, sTan-gyal-ling, Kun-de- 
ling, and Gyud-sTod-smad, and he may become a iTse-drung of the Grand Dalai 
Lama's royal monastery at Potala. 

* Rab8-*byam8-pa,and seems to be the same as the AToA-e’aa of Tashi-lhunpo. 

* Ch'cM-rje. 
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leamed/’ are bestowed by the sovereign Grand Lamas on those 
doctors who have distinguished themselves through blameless 
holiness and excellent wisdom. And between these two seems 
to lie the title of Lo-taorwa or ‘‘ translator.” The relative ranks 
of Eab-jam-pa and Ch’o-je may be seen from the fact that after 
the second installation of Buddhism in Mongolia, tyhe former were 
put by law on the same footing as the Tai-jis or barons or 
counts; and the latter as Chungtaijis or marquesses or dukes. 
Did the dignity of the Pan^itti allow a more exalted rank, the 
consequence would be that only the holy princes from R’an-^x) 
upwards, that is to say, the K’an-jx), the Chubilghan, and the 
Ohutukten, only could have it; but of this nothing certain is 
known. 

Thus the K’an-po, the Ch’o-je, and the Kab-jam-pa form the 
three principal classes of the higher non-inearnate clergy, and 
they follow each other in the order described. The K’an-pos take 
amongst them the first place, and are, as a rule, elected out of the 
two other classes. As the K’an-po has been compared with a 
bisliop, so could the C’ho-je perhaps be called “ vicar-generai ” 
or coadjutor.” And often in the same cloister by the side of, or 
rather under, the K’an-po, are found a Ch’o-je as vice-abbot (a 
mitred abbot). In ttie smaller cloisters the chief Lama as a 
rule has only the grade of Ch’o-je or Bab-jam-pa. 

Special schools, expressly for the study of magic, are erected in 
the cloisters of Kamo-ch’e and Mo-ru. Those who receive here 
the doctor’s diploma, and thereby acquire the right to carry on 
the mystery of science practically, especially conjuring, weather 
prophecy, sympathetical pharmacy, etc., etc., are called Nag- 
ram-pa, which means “ master of conjuration.” Their uniform is 
Sivaite, and they probably spring from the red religion, but their 
science follows strictly the prescribed formulas in the Kali-gyur, 
and is therefore quite orthodox.^ Their practices as augurs are 
detailed under the head of sorcery, along with those of the 
ordinary illiterate Nag-pa fortune-teller. 

OFnCIALS AND DISCIPLINE. 

The huge cloisters, with several hundreds and occasionally 
several thousands of monks, necessarily possess an organized body 


> Koppbn, ii., 290. 
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of officials for the administration of affairs clerical and temporal, 
and for the enforcement of discipline. 

At the head of a monastery stands either a re-generated or re- 
incarnate Lama (K'Ur-s'Oy T%d~kuj or in Mongolian ^^Kltubilighan^^) 
or an installed abbot (/fVc^i-po, Skt., Upadhdhaya)^ the latter 
being as a rule elected from the capital, and sanctioned by the 
Dalai L&ma or the provincial head of the re-incarnate Lamas ; and 
he holds office only for seven years. 

He has under him the following administrative and executive 
officers, all of whom except the first are usually not ordained, and 
they are elected by and from among the brotherhood for a longer 
or shorter term of office : — 

1. The professor or master (Lob-pSn^), who proclaims the law 
and conducts the lessons of the brethren. 

2. The treasurer and cashier (C’ag-dso 2). 

3. The steward (Ner-pa^ or Spyi-her). 

4. Provost marshal (Ge-Ko^), usually two who maintain order 
like police, hence also called vergers or censors, and they are 
assisted by two orderlies (hag-fier). 

5. The chief celebrant or leader of the choir or precentor 
(Ura-dse). 

6. Sacristan (Ku-ner). 

7. Water-giver (Ch’ab-dren). 

'8. Tea waiters (Ja-ma). 

To these are to be added the secretaries,’ cooks/ chamber- 
lain,'' warden or entertainer of guests/ accountant,® bearer of 
benedictory emblem,’' tax-collectors, medical monks, painters, 
merchant monks, exorcist, etc. 

The general rules of conduct and discipline are best illustrated 
at the great monastic universities. 

Tlie De-pung monastery, with its 7,700 monks, is divided into four 
great colleges (grwa-ts’an), namely : (1) bLo-gsal-glih ; (2) sGo-mah ; 
(3) bDe-yahs ; and (4) sJfags-pa, and each of these schools of the 


* .tLob-dpon. . p*yag mdsiwU. a gner-pa. 

♦ dge-bsko«, also called Ch’o-k’rims-pa or “ religious judge ” and the provost of the 
rathr^dral sn-ms to be called Zhal-no. 

'• Hpyi-kVab. « gsol-dpon. t gfim-dpon. 

^ Tngron-gn**r ch’en. » Tsii-djjon. p’yag-ts’ang or sku-b'c’ar-mkhan-po. 
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moDastery has its own abbot. The monks are accommodated accoi'd* 
ing to their different nationalities and provinces, each ha\4ng separate 
resident and messing sections, named X'ams ts’au or provincial messing 
clubs. The cathedral or great hall of the congregation, named T’sogs- 
ch’en lha-k’ah, is common to the whole monastery. 

Sera monaatery, with its 5,500 monks, divided into three collegiate 
schools named : (1) Bye-wa, (2) sXags-pa, and (3) sMad>pa, and each 
has its sectional club. ^ 

Gah’ldan with its 3,300 monks is divided into two schools, namely, 
(1) Byan-rtse, and (2) S’ar-tse, each with, its club. 

Tashi-lhunpo has three collegiate schools. ‘ 

Each club has at least two Lama-oiiicers, the elder of whom takes 
charge of the temple attached to the club, and teaches his pupils the 
mode of making offerings in the temple.^ The younger officer is a 
steward in charge of the storehouse (gNer-ts’ang), and the tea pre- 
sented by the public (Mah-ja), or “tea-general,” and the kitchen (Ruii- 
k’ah). These two Lamas are responsible for the conduct of the 
monks of their section, and in case their pupils do wrong, they — 
the masters — are lined. These two officers are changed every year. 

Entry of Pupil . — ^The .applicant for admission goes to the great 
paved court (the rdo-chal) of the monastic club, the masters are called 
and ask him whence he has come, and whether he lias any relatives or 


1 The grand monastery oi Tashi-lhimj>o is divided, says 8 abat {Johv. lUd. J'axt 
Soi l/. Ind.f iv., 1893, p. 14), into forty Klnm-tshau or wards, wliich are placed under 
tin* jurisdiction of the thr(‘e great TudshiOnj or th(‘ological colleges, viz. :— («) Thoi- 
sainliiig college exercises control over the following KtuuiHghan 


1. (iya Khani'tsfuui. 10. 

2. Tiso „ „ 11. 

3. Hamdong Klmoi-tslut/t. 12. 

4. Chawa „ „ 13. 

5. Taiiag „ „ 14. 

0. Taiig-moc’ht* KliUm-tshan. 

7. 'rinke „ 15. 

8. riiiinoe „ ,. 16. 

9. LhiJin-bu-tsc „ „ 17. 

yh) The following belong to Shar-tse To-t.dum; 

1. Thon-pa hkina-talmn. 7- 

2. Gyal-tse-tse Klmm-inhun 8. 

3. Shine? „ „ 9. 

4. I^hopa «, ,, 10. 

5. Latoi (Ladnk) „ „ 11. 

6. Chang-pa „ „ 12. 

(c) The* following are under Kyi/-khang:— 

1. Khogye K/iam-tJam. 6. 

2. Tahgmo „ „ "• 

.3. Kog-tsho „ „ H. 

4. Lakha „ „ 9. 

5. Dodan „ ,. 10. 


.Ser-ling K/unn-fukan. 

Je-pa, also ealle'd JSka-pa Tti-shung. 
(’hang pa Kkam-tshin. 

Log-thug „ 

Xorpugaiidaii, the first house built 
wImti the nnjna.stery was I'stablished. 
6yepa (llrepa) Kham-tshnn. 

Pa-so Khiui’tthan. 

Dong'tse Kluun'tshd/t 

Potog-pa KKn m -tshu tt. 

Nenih „ „ 

Toni-khaliiig 

Dc*>ang-pii. 

S;inilo K/iUiH-tsfuin. 

Xenihnag-fK) Shara. 

Piling Khuin-tiffum. 

Kha/ka „ „ 

Darpa „ „ 

Lhundiib-tse Kluim-t^han . 

Tsa-oo also called Tsa-oo 

para. 
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acquaintances in the monastery. If any siicli there be he is called, and 
takes the applicant to his own private chamber. But if the applicant 
has no friend or relative there, tea and wheaten flour are given to him, 
and he is. kept in the Ruh-khah for three day.s. After which period, 
should no one liave come to claim him or search for him, one or other 
of the two masters of the section take him under their charge, the 
head maste uaving the preference, and tiie proper application for 
his admission is then duly made. 

For the general assembly hall or cathedral there is a special stall* of 
officials. The great celebrant {I'aons-vFen dfni-mdsad) who leads the 
chnnt ; the two Z*al-no are the provosts ; the two Nah-ina are 
.subordinate orderlies who look after the conduct of the students ; the 
two CKah-rils go round the benches giving water to the monks to 
rinse out their mouths after recitirig the mantras (as in Hindu rites* of 
ceremonial purity), and at other times they help the orderlies to look 
after the pupils. The Lama dMig-rtse-ma ^ fixes the time for con- 
gregation and the tea-general ** of the same. The' two orderlies 
mu.st watch whether the pupils throw away tea or llour, and they 
also take general care of the temples. 

Early in the morning, about four o’clock, a junior pupil chants 
chhbs-ahad from the top of the temple of the cathedral Then each of 
the clubs beat their stone bells (rdo-rting) to awake the occupants, who 
arise and waah and dress. They put* on the cope (zla-gam), and carry 
the yellow hat over their shoulders, and take a cup ami a bag for 
wheaten flour. Some bow down in the court, others circumambulate 
the temple, and others the temple of Mahjusri, which is behind the 
cathedrad, repeating his mantra {Omah-ra-pa-tca-na-dlii), 

About one o’clock the Mig-rtse-ma Lama chants the dmig-rtse-ma in 
a loud voice and at once the pupils assemble near the two doors, and 
having put on their yellow hats, join in the chant. Then after' an 
interval the opens the door, and all enter in proper order 

and take their seats according to their rank in their club.^ The yellow 


1 Or **Thc highest id4>a or imagining'* (Skt., AvttlamfHina). 

^ At T&Hhi-lhunpo, says .Sarat (Jour. Budd, Ttxt Socy. Jud.^ iv. ), the monks sit in 
nine rows one facing another. 


Tlioisamling ... 

Is oommon to all 


1st row is called LobOg or Lob-xang bdg (af. 

2nd Champa ial (the row opposite the gigantic imago of 
Maitroya) 

3. Goikd tat (the row opposite the satin tapestry). 

4. Shdthi tal (the row opposite the hug(' lamp of the 

hall). 

5. Dongto^ (the front row opposite the sacerdotal 

throne of the Grand L&ma). 


Kyil'kiiang 


6. No-chu tal 

7. Ne-ning tal 


(the row opposite the painted images of the 
sixteen Sthaviras (sages) on the wall), 
(the row opposite the old images of the 
sixteen Sthaviras). 


8. Do/-ma tal (the row opposite the image of the god 
Shar-tae ... •{ dess Do/ma, Tar&). 

I 9. Go-gyab tal (the row opposite the door of the liall). 
OppoaiteHong lai is the chapel or Tiang^khanff containing the imaaeof Buddha, 
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hat is thrown over the left slioulder, and the cup and the bag are 
placed under the knees, and all sit facing to their front. 

After the repetition of the refuge formula, headed by the chief 
celebrant, the younger provost arises and dons his yellow hat, aUro- 
rtaein-maj’^ and with an iron rod strikes a pillar with it once, on which 
all the students will go into the refectory, where tea is distributed to 
each in senes, each getting three cupfuls. On drinking it they return 
and resume their respective seats, and continue the celebration. 

When drinking the tea presented by the populace {mant/Ja) all the 
pupils sit silent, and the two c’ab-rils spread a carpet and make a seat in 
the middle for the elder provost, who then steps forwanl an«l .sits 
down, and, after having thrice bowed down, then he repeats the 
akifaba-juffy in which the name of the Diapeiiser of the ijifta^ who lias 
offered the tea, is called out, and blessings prayed for to extend 
doctrines of Buddha, to 86001*0 long life to the two Grand Lamas, and 
absence* of strife amongst the members of the monkhood, and that Die 
rains may descend in due season, and the crops and cattle prosper, and 
disease, human and of animals, decrease, and that life be long with 
good luck. 

After this service in the cathedral, a lecture is given called Ts’ogs- 
gtam, in which the rules of etiquette for pupils are laid down, and the 
manner of walking and conduct at meetings explained, after which 
should there be any pupil who lias infringed the rules of discipline, he 
is dealt with in an exemplary way, as will l>e described presently. 

The Refectory fOY rather tea-kitchen, attached to the cathedrals and 
temples, has live regular officials: Two|tea-ma.sters (Ja-dpon), who look 
after the distribution of the governiAeut tea, and the other after the 
tea ordered by the provost of the cathedral ; also two menial Ja-ma, 
and the superintendent Tab-gyog-gi dpon-po, who has twenty-five 
subordinates on fatigue duty. 

The service of general-tea (Mah-ja) is given three times daily from 
the stock supplied by the Chinese emperor ns a subsidy amounting to 
about half-a-million bricks. On the 16 ih, Sioth, and the last day of the 
month, general-tea is given three times and soup once by the governor 
of Gah-hlan palace. There are many dispensers of gifts who offer tea 
and a donation (^gyed) amounting to three, fifteen, seventeen silver 
srangs pieces ; and it is the custom that if one Tam-ya (about of a 
rupee) be offered to the cathedral, then two Tam-gas must be offered 
to the college-school, and four to the club. Offerings may be made 


which' haa accoaunodatioii for eighty monks. It ’m in cliarge <»f the Kyi/>kliaiig 

Tlie cliiipcl of Maitrcya (Cliamkliang) which is three storeys high, and is si>anous 
cnougii to contain eighty monks. It is under the charge of Thoisamling Colirge. 

Opiiosite to Do/ma tal is Do/ma Lhakhang (tlie cliaiiel of the goddess Tara). It 
can hold forty monks, and is in the charge of Slhir-tae Ta-tM/tg, 

Op|K>Bite Lobdg is the chapel of Paldan Lhamo. U is said that the image of 
Paldan Lhamo contained in it stands in s|iacc, i t., without any siip|ioit on any side. 
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solely to the school without the cathedral, and may be made to the 
club independently of either. In any case, when offerings are made 
to the cathedral, then something must be offered both to the school 
and to the club. This custom has existed at De-pung at least from the 
time of the great Dalai Lama I^ag-wah. 

The size of the tea-boilers of the larger monastery and at the Lhasa 
temple is said to be enormous, as can be well imagined when it is 
remembered that several thousands have to be catered for. * The 
cauldron at the great Lh^a cathedral is said to hold about 1,200 
gallons. 

A very vigorous discipline is enforced. It is incumbent on 
every member of the monastery to report misdemeanours which 
come under his notice, and these are punished according to the 
Pratiinoksha rules. Minor offences are met at first by simple 
remonstrance, but if persisted in are severely punished with 
sentences up to actual banishment. 

If anyone infringes the rules of discipline short of murder, or oath, 
or wine-drinking, or theft, within the club, the two club-masters 
punish him; but if within the college or debating-hall, then he is 
amenable to the provost of the college. 

A member of De-pung who commits any of the ten kinds of ** indul- 
gence ” cannot be tried except in the cathedral. The elder provost calls 
on the breaker of the rules to stand up in the presence of the assembled 
students, and the transgressor rises with bent head and is censured by 
the younger provost and sentenced to a particular number of strokes. 
Then the two water-men bring in the dGe-rgan of the club and the tutor 
of the offending student. The dGe-rgan rises up to receive his censui’e, 
and so also the tutors. Then the offending pupil is seized by the head 
and feet, and soundly beaten by the lictors (T’ab-gyog). 

The punishment by cane or rod is fifty strokes for a small offence, 
one hu!idred for a middling, and one hundred and fifty for a grave 
offence. In the cathedral no more than one hundred and fifty strokes 
c&n be given, and no further punishment follows. 

For breach of etiquette in sitting, walking, eating, or drinking, the 
penalty is to bow down and apologize, or suffer ten strokes. 

' The most severe punishment, called ** Good or Bad Luck ’’ (sKyid- 
sdug), so called it is said from its chance of proving fatal according to 
the luck of the sufferer, is inflicted in cases of murder and in expulsion 
from the order for persistent intemperance, or theft. After the con- 
gregation is over the teacher and club-master of the accused are called to 
the court, and the provost of the cathedral censures them. Then the 
accused is taken outside the temple and his feet are fastened by ropes, 
and two men, standing on his right and left, beat him to the number 
of about a thousand times, after which he is drawn, by a rope, outside 
the boundary wall (Zchags-ri) and there abandoned ; while his teacher 
and club-master are each fined one sc^f and three silver Sran^s, 
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The rule which is most broken is celibacy. The established 
church alone adheres strictly to this rule ; so that, on this account, 
many of its monks leave the order, as they are always free to do, 
though suffering social disgrace, as they are called han-lok^ or 
‘turncoats.” In the other sects many celibate monks are also 
found, especially in the larger monasteries of Tibet ; but the great 
majority of the members of the unreformed sects, for instance, 
the Nih-ma-pa, also the Sa-kya-pa, Duk-pa, etc., are married 
openly or clandestinely. 

The liamas also extend their exercise of discipline outside 
the walls of the monastery. Mr. Rockhill witnessed at Kumbum 
the following fracas ; Suddenly the crowd scattered to right and 
left, the Lamas running for places of hiding, with cries of 
LdTTuij CKkor Lama ! and we saw, striding towards us, six or eight 
iJlmas, with a black stripe painted across their foreheads, and 
another around their right arms — ^black Lamas (hei-ho-sang) khe 
people call them — armed with heavy whips, with which they 
belaboured anyone who came within their reach. Behind them 
walked a stately Lama in robes of finest cloth, with head clean- 
shaved. He was a G4kor, a Lama-censor, or provost, whose duty 
it is to see that the rules of the Lamasery are strictly obeyed, and 
who, in conjunction with tw9 colleagues, appointed like him by 
the abbot for a term of three years, tries all Lamas for whatever 
breach of the rules or crime they may have committed. This 
one had heard of the peep-shows, Punch and Judy shows, gambling 
tables, and other prohibited amusements on the fair-grounds, and 
was on his way with his lictors to put an end to the scandal. I 
followed in his wake, and saw the peep-show knocked down. Punch 
and Judy laid mangled beside it, the owners whipped and put to 
flight, and the majesty of ecclesiastical law and morality duly 
vindicated.” ' 

As the LSma is comfortably clothed and housed, and fed on the 
best of food, he cannot be called a mendicant monk like the Budd- 
hist monks of old, nor is the vow of poverty strictly interpreted ; 
yet this character is not quite absent. For the order, as a body, 
is entirely dependent on the lay population for its support ; and 
the enormous proportion which the LSmas bear to the laity ren- 
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ders the tax for the support of the clergy a heavy burden on the 
people. 

Most of the monasteries, even those of tlie sects other than the 
dominant Ge-lug-pa, are richly endowed with landed property and 
villages, from which they derive much revenue. All, however, 
rely mainly on tlie voluntary contributions of the worshippers 
amongst villagers and pilgrims. And to secure ample aid, large 
numbers of Lamas are deputed at the harvest-time to beg and 
collect grain and other donations for their monasteries. Most of 
the contributions, even for sacerdotal services, are in kind, — grain, 
bricks of tea, butter, salt, meat, and live stock, — for money is not 
much used in Tibet. Other sources of revenue are the charms, 
pictures, images, which the Lamas manufacture, and which are in 
great demand; as well as the numerous horoscopes, supplied by the 
Lamas for births, marriages, sickness, death, accident, etc., and in 
which most extensive devil-worship is prescribed, entailing the 
employment of many Lamas. Of the less intellectually gifted 
LSinas, some are employed in menial duties, and others are en- 
gaged in mercantile traffic for the general benefit of their mother 
monastery. Most of the monasteries of the established church 
grow rich by trading and usury, /indeed, Lamas are the chief 
traders and capitalists of the country. 

DRESS. 

The original dr^ of Buddha’s order was adapted for the warm 
Indian climate. Later, when his religion extended to colder 
climes, he himself is said to have permitted warmer clothing, 
stockings, shoes, etc. The avowed object of the monk’s dress 
was to cover the body decently and protect from cold, mosqui- 
toes,^ and other sources of mental disturbance. 

The dress of a Tibetan monk^ consists of a hat covering his 
closely^haven crown, a gown and girdle, inner vest, cloak, plaid, 
trousers, and boots, rosary, and other minor equipments^ 

LAMAIST HATS AND COWLS. 

No hat is mentioned in the Buddhist scriptures as part of the 
outfit of a monk, nor does it seem to have been introduced into 


^ Hardy, East. Mon., 122. a ftgurcs on 45, 60, 172, ilc. 
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Indian Buddhism even in the later period, judging from, its ap* 
parent absence in the Ajanta cave paintings. It is, however, a 
necessity for tonsured heads in a cold climate,^ and it is usually 
made in Tibet of thick £elt^ flannel, or blanket. 

The conspicuousness of the cap lent itself readily to its hat 
being converted into a sectarial badge. We have seen how the 
colowr of the cap afforded a rough distinction into yellow, red, 
and black hats. But the shape is also an important element 
in differentiating hats, both for sectarian and ceremonial pur- 
poses. 

The majority of the hats are of an Indian type, a few only 
being Chinese or Mongolian. 

The two most typical hats are believed by the Lamas t<o have 
been brought from India by St. Padma-sambhava, the founder of 
Lamaism, and his coadjutor, Santa-rakshita, in the eighth cen- 
tury. And both of these hats are essentially Indian in pattern. 

To begin with, the hat, numbered j in the figure, named 
‘‘The red hat, of the great Pandits” (pan-ch’en-zVa-dmar^. 
It is alleged to have been brought from India on the foundation of 
Lamaism by the abbot Santa-rakshita, and it is common to all 
sects in Tibet except the (re-lug-pa. Its shape is essentially that 
of the ordinary cap used in the colder parts of India during the 
winter (see fig. n), with lappets coming over the ears and the 
nape of the neck, which lappets are folded up as an outer brim 
to the cap in the hotter part of the day. Such a cap is often 
worn by Indian ascetics when travelling in India in the winter 
time; and it is quite probable that Atisa, as the Lamas 
allege, did arrive in Tibet in such a hat, and possibly of a red 
colour. The chief difference in the Lamaist form is that the 
crown has been raised into a peak, which gives it a more dis- 
tinguished look, and the lappets have been lengthened. 

Tsoh-K’apa altered the colour of this hat from red to yellow, 
and hence arose the title of “ Yellow-hat ” (S’a-ser), a synonym 
for his new sect, “the (re-lug-pa,” in contradistinction to the 
“Red-hat” (S’a-mar) of the Unreformed Lamas. He raised its 
peak still higher (see figures b and o in annexed illustration^, 


1 In India the only need for a head-covering is as an occasional protection against 
tile sun, but tlie Indian monk defends his sliaven crown from the scorching sun by 
his palm-leaf fan. 

O 2 
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and lengthened its lappets in proportion to the rank of the 
wearer. Thus he gave himself the longest lappets, forming tails 





LAkas* Hato. 


a. rTie-s'vAtgro 

b. Pui-ch'en ine-rin. 
e. Ditto, in profile. 

(L rTie-z'va sgro-rtse. 
k*. dOon-'dus dbu. 

/. Dittd, in profile. 
g. T'an-z've, for abbots and re- 
incarnations. 


A. s5fags a'va-nag. 

f. rTa aVa. for nl^-drung. 

y. Pan-eh*en zVa-dmar. 

A. Dag z’ra-ri-'gra. 

I, dQun-z’\'a. 

m. Z’va-dkar ikjed k'ra. 

n. Jo-z'va gllii gsum. 

0 . Jo-z'ra rgyun. 


p. Saks-z'u of Sakya. 
g, Gra-z'a of Tiranitha (red;, 
r. Sakyak'ri sVa. 

M. sCaom-zVadbUus 'gyud. 

t. mKah-'grohi dbu-skra. 

u, Kar-ma snags a'va. 
r. sKar-ma za-z'va. 
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down to the waist. The abbots were given shorter tails, and the 
ordinary monk shorter still, while the novices were deprived 
altogether of the tails. It can bf; used when walking and riding. 

Padma^sambhava’s mitre-like hat is the U-gyan-Pandit,” the 
typical hat of the unreformed fTih-ma sect. It is on the 
same Indian model, with the lappets turned up, and divided so 
as to suggest the idea of a red lotus, with reference to the ety- 
mology of St. Padma-sambhava’s name, to wit, ‘‘The Lotus- 
born,” and his legendary birth from a red lotus-flower. His native 
country was Udyana, between Afghanistan and Kashmir ; and the 
tall conical crown is still a feature of the caps of those regions. 
It is also called the Sahor (Lahore ?) Pandit’s cap. It is worn by 
the Kih-ma sect in empowering (abisheka), and in offering 
oblations, and in sacred dances. The largest form of this hat, 
surmounted by a golden vcyVa, is called the “Devil subduer” 
(dreg-pa zil-non gyi cha lugs), and is figured in the foregoing 
picture of St. Padma. It is only worn by the head Lamas when 
giving the king holy water, and at the highest festivals. 

Many of the hats are full of symbolism, as, for example. Figs, a 
and (2, as described in the footnote.' 


' iTsoriwa Bgin-lug^ (Fig. a). This helmet-like hat is common to all 
Ge-lug-pa Lamas. It was invented by ^Z’i-bdag ne-ser, and adopted by 
the first Grand Lama GedenDub. It is used along with the cope (zla- 
gam) when going to mass, and is taken off on entering the temple and 
thrown over the left shoulder, with the tails hanging down in front ; 
on emerging from the temple it is worn or not according to the monk’s 
own wishes. Its long tails are stitched to imitate the beaded covers 
of a book, so that when the monk grasps the tails, he is to conceive 
that he has a grasp of the scriptures; and again that he is draw- 
ing to salvation thousands of animals represented by the pile on 
the cap. , The three lateral stitches in the tails typify the three 
classes of scriptures — the TripUaJca^ as well as the three original sins 
or “ fires ” and the sin of body, speech and mind, for which the 
Tripitaka are the antidotes. The long tails also have to suggest to 
him that the doctrines may be extended and long remain. The 
marginal stitches represent “ the twelve best commands.” The inside is 
often white to suggest that the monk should keep his heart clean and 
pure. The crest repi*esents the doctrinal insight (Zta-wa, Skt., daraana) of 
the wearer. As he rises by taking a degree in divinity his crest is 
elevated by an extra stitch. 

rTse-^wa sked-bts’em differs from the foregoing in having nn 
extra stitch in its crest (see p. 172). It is confined to the ra-em bodied 
Ui«s’an-fiid L&mas and those who have taken the degree of d//e-s’e, or B.D. 
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Nuns wear a skull-cap of woollen cloth or far, coloured yellow or 
red, according to their sect. 


rTsf;-fcwa sgro rts’e has the highest crest. It is coiitined to the dOe- 
65kul of De-pung monastic university and the degree of D.D, 
rTse-zwa sgro-rtse-ma (Fig. d) is confined to the Dalai Lama's chapel - 
royal of rTse-rNam-gyal, and to the four Lings. It is worn during 
the ^tor-rgj’ab sacrifices and dances at these temples only. 

dGongs 'du5 zwa zur-zur (Figs, e and /). Designed by Pan-ch'en 6Lo- 
teh ch’o 5 -kyi rgyal ?#its'an after the shape of ^/Ben-(/gon hill. It is 
worn by the Grand Pan-cli'en Lama and the four abbots of Tashi-ihunpo 
on going to preside at the wrangling disputations. 

PUn-hva sne-rid’ ser-po (Figs, h and c). This is a yellow variety of the 
red one of the same name, witli the tails much lengthened by Tsoh K’apa. 
It is only worn with these long tails by the Dalai Larna, the Pan ch’en 
(Taslii) Lamn, the Gah-ldan Khri-rinpo-ch o, and the Tibetan Lama- 
king or regf^nt, during the assembly (ual-k'ii) mass and empowering. 
It is worn with the gos-ber robes. 

sNe-rin zur zwa is worn by the abbots of the colleges and the head 
Lamas of smalier monasteries. 

T’ah-zwa c^iyar-zwa (Fig. g) i.s the summer hat when riding on horse- 
back, and is confined to the Dalai and Pan-ch'en Grand Lamas, the 
regent, or king, and the re-embodied Lamas, and those abbots who, 
having obtained highest honours in divinit} , have leceived from the 
Grand Lama the diploma of bdag-rkyen. 

rTa-zwa zur Itas dgun-zwa. This is tlie winter riding hat, and is 
confined to the above privileged per.sons. 

fee-teb-rgyun iwa (Fig. o). The summer riding hat for the Tse-drung 
grade of Laiiias, whp are selected on account of their learning and good 
looks ns personal attendants of the Grand Lama (sKyab^-rngon ch’en). 
rTa zwa rgyun-zwa (Fig. i). The winter riding hat of the Tse-drung. 
rTse-drung sga-p’ug is used only by the skyabs-znyou ch’en-mo in 
ascending and descending (? Potala hill). 

ZM-a-dkav skyid-ka (Fig, ?/?). Worn by the Tse-drung attendants in 
summer when nccompanj ing tlie Grand Lama wearing prt'ceding hat. 

-lo-zwa-glih-gsum (Fig. a), ‘‘ the lord’s hat of the three continents." 
It is formed after the fashion of the Asura cave, and was worn by the 
Indian Jo-i(’o(AtIsa), thereformerof Lamaism, while on his way to Tibet, 
at the Nepalese slirine Svayambhiinath (T., Rang-'byuh) Chaitya;* 
afterwards it was the hat of his sect, the Kah-dam-pa. In hot weather 
its flaps are folded up, and in the cold let down. It was originally red, 
but changed to yellow by the Ge-lug-pa. Now it is worn only by the 
hermits (ri-k'rod-pa) of the Ge-lug-pa or established church, and is 
never worn within the monastery or in quarters. 

Sa-skya K'ri-/.wa (Fig. /•). This hat of the Sa-kya sect is of later intro- 
duction. Originally all the Sa-kya Lamas wore the Urgyen-pen-zwa of 
the unveforined party. When they attained the temporal lordship over 
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la the outer rainy districts of the Himalayas, in Bhotan and 
Sikhim, many Lamas wear straw bats during the summer, or 
go bare-headed. 


the thirteen provinces of Tibet, the Chinese king Se-ch’en” pi'esented 
this hat to the chief of the sect, his highness ’Phag>pa Rin<po-ch’e, 
and its central vajra upon the '^inchangeable ” crown is after the Chinese 
style. It is restricted to tSiose of noble descent (^dung-pa), and is only 
worn when the yduh-6rgyud Lama ascends the tin-one, or in empower- 
ing devotees, or in the /for rgyab sacrificial offering. Cf. also p. 57. 

Sa-iu mt'oh grol (Fig. p). This is a hat of the Sa-kya-pa. It is ^lieved 
to confer spiritual insight, and to have been invented by the God of 
Wisdom (Mafijum). It is used when empowering the Khri-pti, and for 
mass. 

Sa-skya grwa-zwa (Fig. q.) This is the hat of the J onah-pa sub-sect, to 
which Taranatha belonged. It is worn by the junior ^-kya monks 
during certain masses, at the beginning and the end, also in religious 
dances and in the Tor-gya sacrifice. 

Karma-pal zwa nag (Fig. <). “ The block (faii-y) hat of the Kar-ma-pa.” 
This hat was conferred upon the reverend Rang-'byuh rDorje (Vajra 
Svayambhu) by the five classes of witches (Dakkinl) when he coerced 
them into granting him the Siddhi — poWer of dying in the air. Each 
of the Bakkinis contributed a hair from their tresses, and plaited these 
to form this hat. Whoever wears it can fly through the air. It is 
kept as a relic at Sa-kya monastery, and only worn in state, or when a 
wealthy votary comes to the shrine. On such occasions a monk on 
either aide holds the hat to prevent it from carrying off the wearer. 

Karma shags-iwa (Fig. «). “The •enchanter’s hat** of the K-arma- 
pa sect. It is shaped after the cake-offering for the angry demons, and 
is worn during the dances and the ^tor-rgyab sacrifice. 

Dwag-zwa ri-’gra (Fig. h), A hat of the Kar-gyu-pa sect, worn when 
empowering or preaching. It is shaped after the hill of Dwog-lha 
sgam-pa, and was invented by m^am-med’diwag-po lha rjes-ts*erih-ma. 

sRags pal iwa nag (Fig. 4). The black necromancer’s hat. Worn by 
the sLob-c^pan L&ma of the unreformed sect in. their /Tor-rgyab sacri- 
fice, and in the mystic play in all the sects. 

gZah-iwa (Fig. v). “ The planet hat.” This raven-crowned hat was 

designed by Lama Gyun-ston-k*ro-rgyal on seeing the planet Meixsury. 
It is worn' by the Di-kung-pa, Kar-ma-pa, and Nih-ma-pa sects during 
the ceremony of “circling the planets*' (gzaI-bs4or) and the striking 
and injuring one’s enemy 

The hat of the Grand Uma of Bhotan (head of the southern Dug-pa 
church), and figured at page 226, is called padrma-mfoivg or “the 
lotus-vision.” It has a i/a^ra-spikelet which cannot be worn by any 
but the supreme Lama. And the hat is finely embroidered . with (he 
cross-thunderbolts, lotus-flower, and thunder dragons (Duq). 
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The Tibetans follow the Chinese in the practice of saluting by 
taking oflF their hat, so in their temples no hats are worn except 
during certain ceremonies, and then only a special kind. 

THE ROBES. 

The robes, which the monks of the established church, and the 
more celibate monks of the other sects wear during certain 
celebrations, are the Ihree vestments of the shape prescribed in 
the primitive code of ritual, the Vinayay with the addition of a 
brocaded collared under-vest ^ and trousers, as seen in the figures. 
The material of these robes is usually woollen cloth; but silk, 
though against the precepts, ^ is sometimes worn by those who 
can afford the expense. 

The colour of these robes is yellow or red, according to the sect. 
Yellow or saffron* colour in Tibet is sacred to the clergy of the 
established church, the Ge-lug-pa ; and its use by others is penal. 
The only instance in which it is permitted is when a layman is 
bringing a present to the Ge-lug-pa priests. He then is permitted 
to wear during his visit a flat yellow hat like a Tam-o -Shanter 
bonnet. 

These three orthodox Buddhist raiments are : — 

1. The Lower patched robe, named The 
cloth is in several largish patches (about twenty-three) and sewn 
into seven divisions, and fastened by a girdle at the waist.'* 


1 8tod *jag. 

B In common with most ascetics, Buddha decreed the monastic dress of his order 
to be of as mean a material Siiid cost as possible, and the colour selected was sad 
saffron, which, while affording a useful wearable colour not readily soiled, g^ve 
uniformity to the wearer and iafforded no scope for worldly vanity in fine dress. Yet 
nothing can be more dignified and becoming than the thin loose robe of the Buddhist 
monk, falling in graceful drapery, endlessly altering its elegant folds with every 
movement of the figure. And the ease with which it lends itself to artistic arrange- 
ment is seen not only in the Cirecian and Indian sculptures of Buddha in a standing 
posture, but is even retained somewhat in the thicker and relatively unelegant robes 
of the Lamaist monk, seen in the several figures. 

* Literally hur-smrig or “B rahmani goose” (coloured). This sad-coloured bird, the 
ruddy shell-drake, has from its solitary habits and conjugal fidelity been long in 
India symbolic of recluseship and devotion, and figures in such capacity on the capitals 
of the Asoka pillars. 

* gz*an or ? dras-drubs. 

■» The patched robe, which gives the idea of the tattered garments of jKiverty, is 
stated to have originated with Ananda dividing into thirty pieces the rich robe given 
to Buddha by the wealthy physician JIvaka, and that robe was sewn by Ananda 
into five divisions like this one. 
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2. The Outer patched robe, named Nam-jar (P., 

saka). The cloth is cut into very numerous pieces, about one 
hundred and twenty-five, which are sewn together in twenty-five 
divisions. 

3. The Upper shawl, named bhd-gds (UttardsaTighdti). Long 
and narrow, ten to twenty feet long and two to three feet broad. 
It is thrown over the left shoulder and passed under right arm, 
leaving the right shoulder bare, as in the Indian style, but the 
shoulders and chest are covered by an inner vest. It is adjusted 
all round the body, covering both shoulders, on entering the houses 
of laymen. And over all is thrown a plaited cloak or cope, cres- 
centic in shape.^ 

But the ordinary lower robe of Lamas of all sects is an ample 
plaited petticoat, named S’am t’abs,*' ^ of a deep gamet-red colour, 
which encircles the figure from the waist to the ankles, and is 
fastened at the waist by a girdle, and with this is worn an un- 
sleeved vest, open in front like a deacon's dalmatia. On less 
ceremonial occasions a sleeved waistcoat is used ; and when travel- 
ling or visiting, is worn the ordinaiy Tibetan 
wide-sleeved red gown, gathered at the waist 
by a girdle ; and always trousers. The 
sleeves of this mantle are broad and long, 
and in hot weather, or on other occasions 
where greater freedom is wanted or the priest 
has to administer with bare arms, the arms 
are withdrawn from the sleeves, which latter 
then hang loose. 

A sash is also usually worn, several yards 
long and about three inches broad, thrown 
over the left shoulder, across breast, and tied 
in a bow over the right hip, and the re- 
mainder swung round the body.^ 

Thus it will be seen that Lamas of every 
sect, the established church included, ord?- 
narily wear red robes, and it is the colour of watsb-boiti.* WAtuw. 
the girdles (sKe-rag). and the shape and 
colour of the hats which are the chief distinctive badges of the 



1 zla-gam. 


3 or mt*an-go 0 . 


’ KopPifN, ii., 268. 
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sect. The holy-water bottle (Ch’ab-lug), figured on page 201, 
which hangs from the left side of the girdle, is also fringed by a 
flap of cloth coloured red or yellow according to the sect. 

The hoots are of stiff red and particoloured felt, with soles of 

hide or Yak-hair. 

From the girdle hangs, in addition 
to the holy-water bottle, a pen-case, 
purse, with condiments, dice, etc., 
sometimes the rosary, when it is 
not in use or worn on the neck or 
wrist, and the amulet box. And in 
the upper flap of the coat, forming a 
breast pocket, are thrust his prayer- 
wheel, drinking-cup, booklets, 
charms, etc. 

The dress of the nuns generally 
resembles that of the monks. The 
head is shaved, and no ornaments 
are worn.^ 

THE ROSARIES. 

The rosary is an essential part of 
a Lilma’s dress; and taking, as it 
does, such a prominent part in the 
Lamaist ritual, it is remarkable that 
the Tibetan rosary does not appear 
to have attracted particular notice. 

As a Buddhist article the rosary 
apjjejirs only in the latest ritualistic 
stage when a belief bad arisen in the 
potency of muttering mystic spells 
and other strange formulas. In 
the very complicated rosaries of 
Japan ^ it has attained its highest 
development. 

Amongst southern Buddhists ® the rosary is not very conspicu- 



Pen-case, Ink-uottle and Seal. 
(The pen-caae Is •liver-inlaid Iron from 
Der-ge.) 


1 Cf. Boyle, Mark.^ p. 109. 

3 **Note on Buddhist Rosaries in Japan.” By J. M. Jambs, Traas. Jap. Ai. jSsc., p. 
173, 1881. 

3 I have described Burmese Buddhist rosaries, as well as some of the L&maist, in 
J,A.S.B., 1891. 
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ous, but amongst Tibetans it is everywhere visible. It is also 
held in the hand of the image of the patron god of Tibet — Chii- 
ra-si (Skt., Amlokite^ara). And its use is not confined to the 
Lamas. Nearly every lay man and woman is possessed of a rosary, 
on which at every opportunity they zealously store up merit ; and 
they also use it for secular purposes,^ like the sliding balls of the 
Chinese to assist in ordinary calculations : the beads to the right 
of the centre-bead being 
called ta’-than and regis- 
tering units, while those 
to the left are called c’u- 
dd and record tens, which 
numbers suffice for their 
ordinary wants. 

The Tibetan name for 
the rosary is ‘‘ 'prm-baj' 
pronounced Veh-^va^ or 
vulgarly Ven-iia^ and 
literally means a string 
of beads.” 

The rosafy contains 
108 beads of uniform 
size. The reason for this 
special number is alleged 
to be ^erely a provision 
to ensure the repetition 
of the sacred spell a full 
hundred times, and the 
extra beads are added 
to make up for any 
omission of beads 
through absent-mindedness during the telling process or for actual 
loss of beads by breakage. Che-re-si and Do-ma have each 108 



* The rosary lias proved a useful instrument in the hands of our Lama surveying 
spies. Thus And it reported with reference to (iyantsc town, that a stone wall 
nearly two-and-a-half miles goes round the town, and the Lama estimated its length 
by means of his rosary at 4,500 paces. At each pace hi’ dropped a bead and uttered 
tlie mystic “ Om mam padm hra,” while the good pi'ople who accompanied him in his 
Lihrhw or religious perambulations little suspected tlie nature of the work be was 
I'cally doing. 
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naineSy but it is not usual to tell these on the rosary. And in 
the later Kham editions of the Lamaic scriptures — the ‘‘bka- 
— the volumes have been extended from 100 to 108. And 
the Burmese foot-prints of Buddha sometimes contain 108 sub- 
divisions. This number is perhaps borrowed, like so many other 
Llmaist fashions, from the Hindus^ of whom the Vaishnabs possess 
a rosary with 108 beads. 

The two ends of the string of beads, before being knotted, are 
passed through three extra beads, the centre one of which is the 
largest. These are collectively called “ retaining or seizing beads,” 
rdog-’dsin. The word is sometimes spelt mdo-’dsin, which means 
"the union holder.” In either case the meaning is much the 
same. These beads keep the proper rosary beads in position and 
indicate to the teller the completion of a cycle of beads. 

This triad of beads symbolizes " the Three Holy Ones ” of the 
Buddhist trinity, viz., Buddha, Dharma (the Word), and Sangha 
(the church, excluding the laity). The large central bead repre- 
sents Buddha, while the smaller one intervening between it and 
the rosary beads proper represents the church and is called “ Our 
radical Lama ” (or spiritual adviser), ^ the personal LSmarguide and 
confessor of the Tibetan Buddhist ; and his symbolic presence on 
the rosary immediately at the end of the bead-cycle is to ensure 
becoming gravity and care in the act of telling the beads, as if he 
were actually present. 

The Gelug-pa, or established* church, usually has on^ two 
beads as doh^dsiHj in which case the terminal one is of much 
smaller size, and the pair are considered emblematic of a vase from 
which the beads spring. In such cases the extra bead is sometimes 
strung with the other beads of the rosary, which latter then con- 
tains 109 beads; thus showing that the beads really number 111. 

CovmierB. 

Attached to the rosary is a pair of strings of ten small pendant 
metallic rings as counters. One of these strings is terminated by 
a miniature dorje (the thunderbolt of Indra) and the other by a 
small bell — in Tantric Buddhist figures the dorye is ususlly asso- 
ciated with a bell. The counters on the dor/e-string register units 


^ Ua-wal 6to-fna. 
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of bead-cycles, while those on the bell-string mark tens of cycles. 
The counters and the ornaments of the strings are usually of silver, 
and inlaid with turquoise. These two strings of counters, called 
‘‘count-keepers,”^ may be attached at any part of the rosary 
string, but are usually attached at the eighth and twenty-first 
bead on either side of the central bead. 

They are used in the following manner : When about to tell 
the beads, the counters on each string are slid up the string. On 
completing a circle of the beads, the lowest counter on the (foiys- 
striug is slid down into contact with the dorje. And on each far- 
ther cycle of beads being told, a farther counter is slid down. 
When the ten have been exhausted, they are then slid up again, 
and one counter is slipped down from the bell-string. The 
counters ttius serve to register the utterance of 108 x 10 x 10^=^ 
10,800 prayers or mystic formulas. The number of these formulas 
daily repeated in this way is enormous. The average daily number 
of repetitions may, in the earlier stages of a Lama’s career, amount 
to 5,000, but it depends somewhat on the zeal and leisure of the 
individual. A layman may repeat daily about five to twenty 
bead-cycles, but usually less. Old women are especially pious in 
this way, many telling over twenty bead-cycles daily. A middle- 
aged Lama friend of mine has repeated the spell of his tutelary 
deity alone over 2,000,000 times. It is not uncommon to find 
rosaries so worn away by the friction of so much handling that 
originally globular beads have become cylindrical. 

Aflfixed to the rosary are small odds and ends, such as a metal 
toothpick, tweezer, small keys, etc. 

Material of the Beads. 

The materials of which the Lamaist rosaries are composed 
may to a certain extent vary in costliness according to the wealth 
of the wearer. The abbot of a large and wealthy monastery may 
have rosaries of pearl and other precious stones, and even of gold. 
Turner relates* that the Grand Tashi Lama possessed rosaries of 
pearls, emeralds, rubies, sapphires, coral, amber, crvsfal and lapis- 
lazuli. 

i grang-^dsin, but vulgarly they are known as chuh-the (c’u-bs’ad) (»r *‘tlio Umi 
makers.*’ 

> Jlmba$t^ to Tibet, p. 261, iSOO. 
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But the ihaterial of the rosary can only vary within rather 
narrow limits, its nature being determined by the particular sect 
to which the Lama belongs and the particular deity to whom wor* 
ship is to be paid. 



Kinds ov Rosaries. 


TIk. 1. Th« yellow wooden rosary of Oe-lug-pa sect. 

'2. The red sandal^wootl rosary for Tain-din’s worship. 
„ 3. The white conch shell rosary for Oba-raai’s worship. 
„ 4. The Haksha rosary for the furies’ worship. 

,.'3. A layman’s rosary (beads of unequal sise). 

.. 6. The human skull (discs) rosary. 

7. The isnake-spine rosary. 

nssd6-d$in, dsdoiye-pendant. 

6srGounters. e=a tweeser and tooth-pick, 

c shell -pendant 
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Khuls of Rosaries. 

Tlie yellow rosary or Ser-feity Fig. 1, is the special rosary of the 
Ge-lug- 2 >a or reformed school,” also called “ the yellow hat sect ” 
(S*d-8er), The beads are formed from the ochrey yellow wood 
of the Can-dCuh tree, literally “the Bodhi tree” or tree of 
supreme wisdom, which is said to grow in central China. The 
wood is so deeply yellow that it is doubtful whether it be really 
that of the Plpal (Ficus religiosayy of which was the Bodhi tree 
under which Gautama attained his Buddhahood. These beads 
are manufactured wholesale by machinery at the temj)Ie called by 
Tibetans RUwo tse-na and by the Chinese l]4hfi Shan^ or “ The 
F'ive Peaks,” about 200 miles south-west of Pekin. Hue gives >• 
sketch^ of this romantic place, but makes no mention of its 
rosaries. This rosary is of two kinds, viz., the usual form of 
spherical beads about the size of a pea, and a less comnion form 
of lozenge-shaped perforated discs about the size of a sixpence. 
This rosary may be used for all kinds of worshii^, including that of 
the furies. 

The Bo-dhv-tse rosary is the one chiefly in use among the 
Nift-ma-pa, or “old (i.6., unreformed) school” of I^lmas, also 
called the S^a-ma/r or “ red-hat sect.” It is remarkable that its 
name also seeks to associate it with the Bodhi tree, but its beads 
are certainly not derived from the Ficus family. Its beads are 
the rough brown seeds of a tree which grows in the outer Hima- 
layas. This rosary can be used for all kinds of worship, and 
may also be used by the Ge-luk-pa in the worship of the fiercer 
deities. 

The white conch-shell rosary TuiirVeliy Fig. consists of 
cylindrical perforated discs of the conch shell, and i.s s£>ecially used 
in the worship of Avalokita — ^the Usual form of whose image holds 
a white rosary in the upper right hand. This is the special rosary 
of nuns. 

The rosary of plain crystal or uncoloured glass beads is also 
peculiar to Avalokita. 

The red sandal-wood rosary Tsan-dan-mavy Fig. 2, consists of 
perforated discs of red sandal-wood (^Adeiianthera pavonina) or 

^ Travdi in Tariarif^ Tibety and China. Ry M. Hue (Hazlitt's trans.), i., p. 7S^ and 
figured under Shrines. 

• Druh^pWeh, 
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other wood of a similar appearance. It is used only in the worship 
of the fierce deity Tam-din (Skt., Hayagriva)^ a special protector 
of Lamaism. 

The coral rosary — Ch^i-rv^fek — is also used for the tutelary 
fiend, Tam-din, and by the unreformed sects for their wizard-saint 
Padma-sambhava. Coral being so expensive, red beads of glass 
or composition are in general use instead. With this rosary it is 
usual to have the counters of turquoise or blue beads. 

The rosary formed of discs of the human skull — the fod-feriy 
Pig. 6 — is especially used for the worship of the fearful tutelary 
fiend Vajra-bhaimva as the slayer of the king of the Dead. It is 
usually inserted within the Bo-dhirtae or other ordinary rosary ; 
and it frequently has its discs symmetrically divided by four large 
RcUcalta beads into four series, one of these beads forming the 
central bead. There is no rosary formed of finger-bones, as has 
been sometimes stated. 

The elephant-stone ” rosary — Lan-cKm-gvod-pa — is prepared 
from a porous bony-like concretion, which is sometimes found in 
the stomach (or brain) of the elephant. As it is suggestive of 
bone, it is used in worship of Yama. The real material being ex- 
-tremely scarce and expensive^ a substitute is usually found in 
beads made from the fibrous root of the bow-bambu (Z*n~8liin\ 
which shows on section a structure very like the stomach-stone, 
and its name also means ‘‘stomach or digestion” as well as 
“bow.” ^ 

The Bakaha rosary, Fig. 4, formed of the large brown warty seeds 
of the Elceocarpua Janiirua^ is specially used by the Nifi-ina 
Lamas in the worship of the fierce deities and demons. Tlie seeds of 
this tree are normally five-Jobed and ridged, and it is interesting 
from a botanical point of view to find how relatively frequent is the 
occurrence #f six lobes. Such abnormal seeds are highly prized by 
the Tibetans, who believe them to be the offspring of some seeds 
of Padma-sambhava’s rosary, which, the legend states, broke 
at his Halashi hermitage in Nepal, and several of the detached 
beads remaining unpicked up, these were the parents of the 
.six-lobed seeds. ^The demand for such uncommon seeds* being 
great, it is astonishing how many of them are forthcoming 
to diligent search. This rosary is also commonly used by the 
indigenous Bon-po priests, and it is identical with the rosary 
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of the Hindiis— the rudrdkshxL (Kudra’s or the fierce god Siva’s 
eyes, with reference to their red colour), from which the Tibetan 
name of Raksha is apparently derived. 

The Naii-ga' pd-ni rosary is used only for the worship of 
Namsra, or Vaisravana, the god of wealth ; and by the wizards in 
their mystical incantations. It consists of glossy jet-black nuts 
about the size of a hazel, but of the shape of small horse chest- 
nuts. These are the seeds of the Lun-Van tree which grows in 
the sub-tropical forests of the S.E. Himalayas. They are emble- 
matic of the eyes of the Garuda bird, a henchman of Vajra-pani (a 
form of Jupiter) and the great enemy of snakes, and hence is 
supposed to be derived the Sanskritic name of the* beads, from 
ndga^ a serpent. Its use in the worship of the god of wealth is 
interesting in associating snakes, as the mythological guardians 
of treasure, with the idea of wealth.* 

The rosary of make-^apiifies (vertebrae), Fig. 7, is only used by 
the sorcerers in necromancy and divination. The string contains 
about fifty vertebrae. 

The complexion of the god or goddess to be worshipped also de- 
termines sometimes the colour of the rosary-beads. Thus a tur- 
quoise rosary is occasionally used in the worship of the popular 
goddess Tara, who is of a bluish-green complexion. A red rosary 
with red Tam-din, a yellow with yellow Maiijusri ; and Vaisravan, 
who is of a golden-yellow colour, is worshipped with an amber- 
rosary. 

The rosaries of the laity are composed of any sort of bead accord- 
ing to the taste and wealth of the owner. They are mostly 
glass beads of various colours, and the same rosary contains beads 
of a variety of sizes and colours interspersed with coral, amber, 
turquoise, etc. The number of beads is the same as with the 
Limas, but each of the counter-strings is usually terminated by 
a vajra: both strings record only units of cycles, which suffice 
for the smaller amount of bead-telling done by the laity. 

Mode of telling the Beads, 

When not in use the rosary is wound round the right wrist like 
a bracelet, as in figure on page 172, or worn around the neck with 
the knotted end uppermost. 


1 St*c p. 36£L 
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The act of telling the beads is called taiu-c\ej which literally 
means to purr ” like a cat, and the muttering of the prayers is 
rather suggestive of this sound. 

In telling the beads the right hand is passed through the 
rosary, which is allowed to hang freely .down with the knotted 
end upwards. The hand, with the thumb upwards, is then 
usually carried to the breast and held there stationary during 
the recital. On pronouncing the initial word “Om” the first 
bead resting on the knuckle is grasped by raising the thumb 
and quickly depressing its tip to seize the bead against the 
outer part of the second joint of the index finger. During 
the rest of the sentence the bead, still grasped between the 
thumb and index finger, is gently revolved to the right, 
and on conclusion of the sentence is dropped down the palm- 
side of the string. Then with another “Oin” the next bead 
is seized and treated in like manner, and so on throughout the 
circle. 

On concluding each cycle of the beads, it is usual to finger each 
of the three ‘‘keeper-beads,” saying respectively, “Om ! ” “Ah ! ” 
“HQm!” 

The mystic formulas for the beads have already been illustrated. 
They follow the prayer, properly so-called, and are believed to con- 
tain the essence of the formal prayer, and to act as powerful 
spells. They are of a Sanskritic nature, usually containing the 
name of the dei^y addressed, and even when not gibberish, as 
they generally are, they are more or less unintelligible to the 
worshipper. 

The formula used at any particular time varies according to the 
particular deity being worshipped. But the one most frequently 
used by the individual Lama is that of his own tutelary deity, 
which varies according to the sect to which the Lama be- 
longs. 

The other articles of equipment comprise, amongst other 
things, a prayer-wheel, va^’m-sceptre and bell, skull-drum and 
smaller tambour, amulet, booklets. Some even of the higher 
Lamas wear ornaments and jewellery.^ 


^ The Grand Lima of Tashi-lhunpo wore a jewelled necklace, which he presented to 
Mr. Bogle (Marru., cxl.) 
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A few possess a begging-bowl and the mendicant’s staff,' but 
these are mostly for ritualistic disjdays, as the Lama is no longer 
a mendicant monk living on alms like the Indian Bbiksbu of 
old. 


I Khars! I ; Skt., the onomatopoetic hl-kUe or Iha-kita-reaN, the alarm-staff with 
jingling rings carried by .the mendicant monk to drown out by its jingling worldly 
sounds from the ears of the monk and to warn off small animals lest they be trod 
upon and killed. Its use is explained in Kah-gyur Do, Vol. xxvi., Csoma, -lx., p. 479. 
The Tibetan form is usually tipped by a trident in place of the leaf-like loop. 




Alasx-Staff 
of • mendicant monk. 
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DAILY LIFE AND ROUTINE. 

He who eete L&mes’ food 
Wants iron jaws.”— 7*6eto» Prwerh.^ 

LTHOUGH the Lfimas an enslaved in the bonds of ritual 
they are not' all gloomy ascetics, wrapped up in con- 
templation, but most can be as blithe as their lay 
brothers. Their heavy round of observances, however, 
oftop lies wearily uj^n them, as may be seen from the frequent 
interruptions in the ordinary LSmaV saintly flow of rhetoric to 
yawn, or take part in some passing conversation on mundane 
matters. 

The daily rontine of a Lama differs somewhat according to 
whether he is living in a monastery, or 
as a village priest apart from his dois- 
ter, or as a hermit. As with occidental 
friars, a considerable pr<^rtion of LSmas 
have trades and handicrafts, labouring 
diligently in the field, fiirm, and in the 
lower valleys in the forest. But scarcely 
ever is he a mendicant monk, like his 
prototype the Indian Bhikshu of old. 

The rontine in the convents of the 
established church is seen at its best 
in the Grand Lima’s private monastery 
or chapel-royal of Nam-gyal, on mount 
near Lh&sa, and I am indebted to one of the monks 

^ diiPM mria, jfrmufpa d^. * After Gioigi. 
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of that monastery for the following detailed account of the prac- 
tice followed there. 

Boutine in a Monastery of the Established Church. 

Immediately on waking, the monk ^ mu^t rise from his coucIl 
even though it be midnight, and bow thrice before the altar in 
his cell, saying, with full and distinct enunciation : “ 0 Guide 
of great pity ! hear me ! 0 merciful Guide ! Enable me to keep 
the two hundred and fifty-three rules, including abstinence from 
singing, dancing, and music, and thoughts of worldly wealth, 
eating luxuriously, or taking that which has not been given/’ 
etc., etc. 

Then follows this prayer «0 Buddhas and Bodhisats of 
the ten directions, hear my humble prayer. I am a pure- 
minded monk, and my earnest desire is to devote myself towards 
benefiting the animals; and having consecrated my body and 
wealth to virtue, I vow that my chief aim will be to benefit all 
living things.” 

Then is repeated seven times the following mantra from the Suta^a on 
“the wheehblessing for the animal universe*'®: “Om.' Samhhara^ Sam- 
mahd jaha hum ! ” Followed also seven times by this extract from 
bharabi manaskar mahd jaba hum ! Om ! Smara Smarahi manaskara 
Norbu-rgyas-pahi-gzhal-med-k*an : **Omf ruci ramini pravartya hum / ” 

This is followed hy Om ! Khreatra gairaya hri hri swAa 
— a spell which if the monk thrice repeats and spits, on the 
sole of his foot, all the animals which die under his feet during 
that day will be born as gods in tlie paradise of India (Jupiter). 

Having done this worship, the monk may retire again to sleep 
if the night is not far advanced. If, however, the dawn is neaft* 
he must not sleep but employ the interval in repeating several 
mantras or forms of prayer (smon-lam) until the bell rings for 
the first assembly. 

The first assembly, or matin, called “ the early gathering ” (sna- 
tsogs), is held before sunrise. The great bell goes and awakens 
everyone hitherto slumbering, and it is soon followed by the great 
conch-shell trumjiet-call, on which signal the monks adjust their 


^ 1 have translated by **iiioiik ” the word dge-sloii, which is literally “the virtuous 
iH'ggar/* corresponding to the Indian Buddhist word Bhikshu, or mendicant. 

- Composed by m'a8>grub-hag-dbah-»'dorje. 

^ *gro-wa-youg8-8U-bsngo*wai**khor-loi-ifrfdo. 
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dress and go outside their cell or dormitory to the lavatory stone- 
flag or pavement (rdo-6chal) for ablution. 

Standing on these stones, and before washing, each monk chants 
the following mantra^ and mentally conceives that all his sins, as 
well as the impurities of his body, are being washed away : Om/ 
(irgharp, taargham bimanaae! utauania mahd krodh hunvphatr 

Then with water brought in copper vessels, and with a pinch of 
saline earth as soap,^ they perform ablutions usually of a very 
partial kind. 

After ablution each monk repeats, rosary in hand, the mantra 
of his favourite deity (usually Manjusn or Tara), or his tutelary 
'fiend, as many times as possible. 

On the second blast of the conch-shell, about fifteen minutes 
after the first, all the fully-ordained monks bow down before the 
door of the temple, while the novices bow upon the outer paved 
court. All then enter the tetuple and take their places according 
to their grade, the most junior being nearest the door; apd during 
the ingress the provost-marshal stands rod in hand beside the 
door. 

The monks seat themselves in rows, each on his own mat, cross- 
legged in Buddha-fashion, and taking cure not to allow his feet to 
project, or his upper vestments to touch the mat. They sit in 
solemn silence, fiEusing straight to the front. The slightest breach 
of these rules is promptly punished by the rod of the provost- 
tnarshal, or in the case of the novices by the clerical sacristan. 

At the third blast of the conch-trumpet the following services 
are chanted 

Invoking the blessing of eloquence; the refuge-formula; Tsoh- 
K’apa’s ritual of lha-brgya-ma. 

After which tea is served, but before it is drunk the presiding 
LSma says a in which all join. 

i2iiaist oaAois bbiou mbit. 

The Limas always say grice before food or drink. Most of these 
graces are curiously blended with demonolatry, though they always are 
pervaded by universal charity and other truly Buddhist prindples. 


1 This earth is called but the higber. Limas use soap: <*The Lima minister 

of the Grand Lima,*’ sajs Sant's namtive, ** formerly used to wash his holiness’s head 
wltfa water and powder, but now he usesa cake of P ^’s transparent, soap.” 
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And they throw some light on the later Mahilyana ritual of Indian 
Buddhism, from which they are alleged to have been borrowed. 

Before drinking, the Lamas, like the Romans, }>our out some of the 
beverage as a libation to their Lares, and other gods. A common 



Tea SsBvicE. 

grace before drinking tea (which is served out eighl or ten times daily 
at the temples and cathedrals — the service being interrupted for this 
temporal refreshment) is : — 

We humbly beseech thee I that we and our relatives throughout all 
our life-cycles, may never be separated from the three holy ones ! 
Aiay the blessing .of the trinity enter into this drink ! ” [Then, 
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here sprinkliDg a few drops ou the )^und with the tips of the 
fore and middle fingers., the grace is continued : — ] 

To all the dread locality, demons of this country, we oflbr this good 
Chinese tea 1 Let us obtain our wishes ! And may the doctrines of 
Buddha be extended ! ** 

The grace before food of the established church, the purest of all 
the L&msist sects, is as follows : — 

** This luscious food > of a hundred tempting tastes, is here reverently offered by 
ns— the animal beings— to the Jinas (the Dhyftni Buddhas) and their 
princely sons (celestiiu Bodhiaattvas). May rich blessings overspread this 
food ! Om-Ah Hutfk! 

** It is offered to the Lama— Om Ouru vyra naividya-ah ifffm/ 

'* It is offered to all the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas— (hii sarna Buddha Bod- 
hiaattva vajra naividya-ah HUm! 

**It is offered to the tutelaries/ witches, and defe$ioorea fidei^^Om Deva 
Dakmi Sri dharmapQla aaparivdra vowa naividya-ah HUm ! 

** One piece (is offerea) to the powerful demon-lord (dbah-bahi-hyuh-po ; 
Skt. , hhya wahd ! 

One piece to Aprog-ma— Om-lTartfe’-seaAd/ 

** One piece to * the five hundred brothers or sisters Out Hariie nutha-oajra- 
yakohiwi hara-hara aaroa papi-mokahi avcdtd / 

*‘This food, of little virtue, is offered compassionately and without anger or 

S ride. or as a return for past favours ; but solely in the hope that we— all 
lie animal beings— may become holy and attain the rank of the most 
perfect Buddhahood.*’ 

When any fiesh-meat is in the diet, then the following grace is 
repeated seven times in order to cleanse from the sin pf slaughter and 
ot eating flesh : ** Om ahira lehe-ea-ra Hdap / ” Affd by the efi&cacy of 
this spell, the animal, whose flesh is eaten, will be reborn in heaven. 
The following grace is for the special benefit of the donors of pro- 
, visions, tea, etc., to the monastery, and it is repeated before the monks 
partake of food so gifted : — 

** Salutation to the all- victorious Tathagata Arhat. The most perfect Buddha. 
The fiery and most illuminating king of precious light ! Namo! Smnania- 
prabha-rdgdya TathOgqidya Arhate-aamavak-Buddhdya Name Mahjwri- 
ye. Kumdra-BkMya Bodhisattvaya maka-aaUvayal TadytUh&I Om 


1 J^ol-ias. 

* Yidam mK’ah-gro ch’of-fkyofi. 

* This is the celebrated man-eating Takahini ftendess, with the fiOO children, whose 
youngest and most beloved son, Pingala, was hid away by Buddha (or, as some Limas 
say, by his chief disciple, Maudgalyayana) in his begging-bowl until she promised to 
cease canmluilism, and accept the Buddhist doctrine as detailed in the BaitMkuia 
SiUra.' See also the Japanese version of this legend, footnote p. 99. The Limas assert 
that Buddha also promised Hariti that the monks.o£ his order would hereafter feed 
both herself and her sons : hence their introduction into this grace ; and each Lima 
daily leaves on his plate a handful of his food expressly for these demons, and these 
leavings are ceremoniously gathered and thrown down outside the monastery gate to 
these prdoi and other starveling demons. 

^The children of the above Rarltl. 
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ralambhe-nira-bhase jaye-jayclalnBu 'inahd-matercikshinanmi^ ^tarigodhaya 
svahti. (The efficacy of reciting this mantra is thus described, says 
the Ge-lug-pa manual of daily worship, in the Vinaya-Sutra i **W)ien 
this is repeated once all sins will be cleansed, and the dispensers of .the 
gifts will nave their desires fulfilled.** Then here follow wiUi :^) 

** May 1 attain bliss by virtue of this gift ! 

** Mav I attain bliss by deep meditation, the ceremonial rites, reverence and 
the offerings ! 

**May I attain perfect bliss and the supreme perfection of the real end 
{ifitvdna ) ! 

** May I obtain the food of meditation of the hundred tastes, power, and bright- 
ness of countenance by virtue of this food-offering ! 

** May I obtain rebirths of wisdom, void of thirst, nunger, and disease, by 
virtue of this repentance-offering ! 

** May 1 obtain unalloyed happiness, free from worldly birth, old age, disease, 
and death ! 

** May the dispenser of these gifts attain perfection by virtue of these, iiis 
liberal gifts ! 

*'May the numan beings and all the other animals, obtain deliverance by 
virtue of this vast offering ! 

May all the Buddhists, Nanda, Upananda. etc., the gods of the natural dwell- 
ing, the king, this dispenser ot gifts, and the populace generally, obtain 
everlasting happiness, long life, and freedom from disease. 

** May all the human beings, uy virtue of this (gift), obtain luck in body and 
fore-knowledge. 

** May the hopes of animals be realized as by the wish-granting gem {Cintd- 
mani) ana the wish-granting tree {Kalpataru), and may glory come on all ! 
mangalam ! ’* 

After the tea-refreshment, the following services are performed : 
The Great Gompassionators liturgy,, the praise of the disciples or 
Sihavi/rdB^ the offering of the magic-circle or mah^^alaj though 
the great circle is not offered every day, Ydn^tm’-zhi^gyv/naaf 
and the worship of the awful Bhairava, or other tutelary, such 
as Satidus, Dem-ch’og, or TariL But a.s these latter liturgies are 
very long, they are interrupted for further tea-refreshment. And 
at this stage, that is, in the interval between the first and second 
portions of the tutelary’s worship, is done any sacerdotal service 
needed on account of the laity, such as masses for the sick, 
or for the soul of a deceased person. In the latter case it is 
publicly announced that a person, named so-and-so, died on such 
a date, and his relatives have given tea and such-and-such present, 
in kind or money, to the Lamas for masses. Then the Lfimas do 
the service for sending the soul to the western paradise.^ Or, if 
the service is for a sick person, they will do the Ku-rim” ceremony. 

The tutelary’s service is then resumed, and on its conclusion 
tea and soup are served. Then is chanted the S’es-rab snifi- 


1 See chapter on worahip. 


* Not phonetic for ** cure him.' 
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po, after which the assembly closes, and the monks file out singly, 
first from the extreme right bench, then from the extreme left, 
the youngest going first, and the most senior of the ret-incamated 
saintly Lamas last of all. 

The monks now retire to their cells, where they do their 
private devotions, and offer food to their tutelary deities; 

often marking the time to be oc- 
cupied by particular devotional exer- 
cises by twirling with the finger and 
thumb their table-prayer-wheel, and 
while it spins, the exercise lasts. 

The orisons are chanted to the 
clamour of noisy instruments when- 
ever the sun’s disc is first seen in 
the morning. Then the hat is 
doffed, and the monk, facing the 
sun, and uplifting his right hand to 
a saluting posture, chants ^^It has 
arisen ! It has arisen ! The glorious 
one has arisen ! The sun of happi- 
ness has arisen ! The goddess Marici 
has arisen ! Om-Maricmam sva- 

ha ! ” On repeating this mantra of 
MaricI seven times, he continues 

Pbaybb-cylinder rou Taulk. ^ith: Whenever I recall your name 

lam protected from all fear. I pray 
for the attainment of the great stainless bliss, I salute you, 

0 goddess Marici! Bless me, and fulfil my desires. Protect 

me, 0 Goddess, from all the eight fears of foes, robbers, wild 
beasts, snakes, and poisons, weapons, firewater, and high preci- 
pices.” , 

The second assembly, called “the After-heat” (t’sa-gtifi) is 
held about ^ 9 a.m., when the sun’^ heat is felt. On the first blast 
of the conch all retire to the latrine. At the second blast all 
gather on the pavement, or, if .raining, retire to a covered court 
to read, etc. At the third blast—— about fifteen minutes after the 


J Time is only known approx iinately,“ai5 it is usually, as the name for houir (ch*u- 
t8*al) implies, kept by water-clocks (See “C’u-ts’al,” Ramsay's />iVY.,p. 68), and also by 
the burning of tapers. 
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second — all re-assemble in the temple and perform the service of 

Inviting the religious guardian (-fiend).” During this worship 
tea is thrice served, and on its conclusion the monks all leave the 
temple. The younger monks now pore over their lessons, and 
receive instructions from their teachers. 

The third asisembly, called Nooii-tide,” is held at noon. On 
the first blast of the conch all prepare for the sitting. At the 
second they assemble on the pavement, and at the third they enter 
the temple and perform the worship of bS’ags-pa ” and “ bSkah- 
wa,” during which tea is served thrice, and the meeting dis- 
solves. 

Each monk now retires to his cell or room, and discarding his 
boots, offers sacrifice to his favourite deities, arranging the first 
part of the rice-offering with scrupulous cleanliness, impressing it 
with the four marks, and surrounding it with four pieces bearing 
the impress of the four fingers. After this he recites the “ Praise 
of the three holy ones.” ^ 

Then lay servants bring to the cells a meal consisting of tea., 
meat, and pdk (a cake of wheat or tsam-pa). Of this fo^, some 
must be left as a gift to the hungry Toaiiea, Hariti and her 
sons. The fragments for this purpose are carefully collected by 
the servants and thrown outside the temple buildings, where they 
are consumed by dogs and birds. The monks are now free to 
perform any personal business which they have to do. 

The foprth assembly, called “ First (after-) noon tea ” (dgiiA- 
ja-dati-po) is held about 3 p.m. The monks, summoned by 
three blasts of the conch as before, perform a service somewhat 
similar to that at the third assembly, and offer cakes and praise 
to the gods and divine defenders, during which tea is thrice served, 
and the assembly dissolves. 

Then the junior monks revise their lessons, and the ydr-jut or 
middle-grade monks are instructed in rhetoric and in sounding 
the cymbals and horns. And occasionally public wranglings as 
a ready described are held on set themes to stimulate theological 
proficiency. 

The fifth assembly or vesper, called “ The Second (after-) noon 
tea ” is held about 7 p.m. The conch, as formerly, calls thrice to 


^ See chapter on worship. 
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the temple, where is chanted the worship of Taft-rak and the 
prayers of glory (6kra-shis), during which tea is given thrice, 
and the assembly dissolves. After this the monks return to their 
rooms till the second night bell sounds, when the junior monks 
repeat from memory before their teachers certain scriptures and 
other texts; and at the third bell all retire to their cells to 
sleep. 


ROUTINE IN AN UNREFOKMED MONASTERY. 

The routine in the monasteries of the unreformed or Nih- 
ma sects departs considerably from the high standard above 
described, and introduces more demonolatry and the worship of 
•the deified wizard Guru Padma-sambhava. 

The practice followed at Pemiongchi monastry is here 
described : — 

In the morning, after offering the sacred food, incense, and 
butter-incense, a conch-shell is blown, on which all the monks 
must come out of their chambers. On the second blast all collect 
in the great assembly hall, and during this entry into the hall 
the provost-marshal stands beside the door with his rod in hand! 
All the monks seat themselves in Buddha-fashion, as before 
described. 

The slightest breach of the rules of etiquette and discipline is 
promptly punished by the rod of the provost-marshal, or, in the 
case of the younger novices, by the sacristan. 

When all have'' been properly seated, then two or three of the 
most inferior novices who have not passed their examination, and 
who occupy back seats, rise up and serve out tea to the assembly, 
as already described, each monk producing from his breast pocket 
his own cup, and having it filled up by these novices. 

The service of tea is succeeded by soup, named gSol-jam t’ugpa, 
and served by a new set of the novice underlings. When the cups 
are filled, the precentor, joined by all the monks, chants ^^the 
Sacrificial Offerihg of the Soup.” Three or four cups of soup are 
supplied to each monk. The hall is then swept by junior monks. 

The precentor then inspects the magic circle ^ to see that it is 
correct, and, this ascertained, he commences the celebration, con- 


1 No layman is allowed to serve out the monks* food in the temple. The lay ser- 
vants bring it to the outside door of the building, and there deposit it. 
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sisiing of the sNoii-gro and the refuge-formula, and LoMbyai^f 
on the conclusion of which the assembly disperses. 

About 8 A.M. the conch-shell blast again summons the monks to 
the assembly hall, where, after partaking of refreshments of tea 
and parched grain in the manner already described, a full celebra- 
tion is done. And on its conclusion the monks disperse. 

About 10 A.M. a Chinese drum is beaten to muster the monks 
in the assembly hall. At this meeting rice and meat and vege- 
tables are served out as l^efore, and with this is also served beer 
called gSoa-rgyab^ the ‘‘ food-sacrifice ” {ITtHnicKod) being done as 
formerly. A full celebration is then performed, and the meeting 
dissolves. 

In the afternoon a conch-shell is blown for tea, and a Chinese 
gong calls for beer, the monks assembling as before, and doing 
a full celebration of the worship of the lord (demon) Mahakala and 
the guardians of religion respectively. 

When sacerdotal celebrations on behalf of laymen have to be 
done, such are introduced within the latter celebration, which is 
interrupted for this purpose. And after each of these extra cele- 
brations the monks remain outside the assembly hall for a very 
short time and then re-assemble. On finishing the extra services, 
the worship of the religious -guardians is then resumed and con- 
cluded. 

In the evening another assembly, preceded by tea as refresh- 
ment, conducts the celebration of sKan-shcLga with one hundred 
and eight lamps. 

Another and final assembly for the day is made by beat of drum, 
and rice and flesh-meat is served out. 

The refreshments and meals usually number nine daily. 

LIFE AS A VILLAGE PRIEST. 

The monk, immediately on waking, must rise from his couch, 
even though it be midnight, and commence to chant the Mi-rUtk- 
rgyud-bshd, taking care to pronounce all the words fully and dis- 
tinctly. This contains the instructions of his special Lama-pre- 
ceptor, and in its recital the monk must recall vividly to mind his 
spiritual guide. This is followed by a prayer consisting of 
numerous requests for benefits of a temporal nature desired by 
j the petitioner. 
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Then he assumes the meditative j)osture of the seven attitudes,' 
and gets rid bj physical mejins of the “ three original sins/* 

Then, coercing his tutelary demon into conferring on him his 
fiendish guise, he chants “ the four preliminary services” : — 

The sXon-fjiro hzi-hifo)\ These are the refuge formula, which cleanses 
the darkness of the body ; tlie hmulred letters, which cleanse all ob- 
scurity in speech, and the magic-circle of rice, the Mandalay which 
cleanses the mind ; and the prayer eiutmerating the Lamas up to the 
toost perfect one, which confers perfection on the monk himself. 

This is followed by the clianting of hLa-t/ruhy J^the obtaining of the 
Lama,” and ** the obtaining of the ornaments, a^en-grub,^' 

The mild deity in this worship is called “The Placid One,”* 
and the demon “The Repulsive.”^ The demoniacal form must 
be recited the full number of times which the Lama bound him- 
self to do by vow before his spiritual tutor, namely, one hundred, 
one thousand, or ten thousand times daily. Those not bound in 
this way by vows repeat the charm as many times as they con- 
veniently can. 

Having done this, he may retire again to sleep, if the night be 
not very far advanced. But if the dawn is near, he must not 
go to sleep, but should employ the interval in several sorts of 
prayer. 

As soon as day dawns, he must wash his face and rinse his 
mouth and do the worship above noted, should he not have 
already done so ; also the following rites: — 

V 

Ist. Prepare sacred food for the six sorts of beings 
gtorma) and send it to tantalized ghosts. 

2nd. Offer incense, butter-incense, and wine-oblation (gScr-sKy^wi). 
The incense is offered to the good spirits — firstly, to the chief god and 
the Lama; secondly, to the class of “ king” gods; and thirdly to the 
mountain god “ Kanchinjinga.” Then offerings are made to the spirits 
of caves (who guarded and still guard the hidden revelations therein 
deposited), the enemy god of battle,” the country gods, the local 
demigods, and the eight classes of deities.” The butter-incense is 
only given to the most malignant class of the demons and evil spirits. 

Some break&st is now taken, consisting of weak soup, followed 
by tea with parched grain. Any especial work which has to be 
done will now be attended to, failing which some tantrik or other 


> s#?f; p. 145. 
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service will be chanted. And if any temple or Caitya be at hand, 
these will be circumambulated with “ prayer-wheel revolving in 
hand, and chanting manhua. Then is done any priestly service 
required by the villagers. 

About two o’clock in the afternoon a meal of rice is taken 
followed by beer by those who like it, or by tea for non-beer 
drinkers. 

About six o’clock p.m. is done the gtor-bshos service, in which, 
after assuming his tutelary dignity, he chants the sAon-gro and 
refuge formula. Then is done a sacrificial worship^ with bell 
and small drum, followed by an invocation to the hosts of Lanr* 
tutelaries, and the supernatural defemorea fidei. 

About 9 or 10 P.M. he retires to sleep. 

IN HERMItAGE. 

Buddhism in common with most religions had its hermits 
who retired like John the Baptist into the wilderness. And such 



Hermit-Lama. 


periodical retirement for a time, corresponding to the Buddhist 
Lent (the rainy season of India, or Vanha, colloq. “ barsat ”), when 
travelling was difficult and unhraltby, was an essential part of the 
routine of the Indian Buddhist. TsoA K'apa enforced the obser- 


inCh*o(ca. 


* After Hue. 
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vance of this practice, but it has now fallen much into abeyance. 
Probably the booths which are erected for the head Lamas in 
Sikbim during their visits to villages in the autumn, are vestiges 
of this ancient practice of retirement to the forest. 

Theoretically it is part of the training of every young Lama to 
spend in hermitage a period of three years, three months, and 
three days, in order to accustom himself to ascetic rites. But this 
practice is very rarely observed for any period, and when it is 
observed, a period of three months and three days is considered 
sufficient. During this seclusion he repeats the spell of his tutelary 
deity an incredible number of times. The MUla-yoga shgoii-gro^ 
complete in all its four sections, must be repeated 100,000 
times. In chanting the refuge-formula {)ortion, he must prostrate 
himself to the ground 100,000 times. The repetition of the Yige~ 
brgya^pa itself takes about two months ; and in addition must 
be chanted the following voluminous services : P'yi-’grub, nan- 
’grub, gsah-’grub, bla-’grub, snen-grub, ’prin-las, and bzi-’grub. 

Those who permanently adopt the hermit life are called “ the 
packed-up ones ” ' and those of the highest rank are “ the great 
recluses.” ^ They are engaged in ascetic exercises and are usually 
followers of the Vajrayana system, seeking Siddhi and its wizard 
powers by the aid of the Dakkini she-devils and the king-devils 
who are their tutelaries. 

^ TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 

Like western friars, the Lamas have a considerable proportion 
of their number engaged in trades and handicrafts. The monks 
are practically divided into what may be called the spiritual and 
the temporal. The more intelligent are relieved of the drudgery 
of worldly work and devote themselves to ritual and meditation. 
The less intellectual labour diligently in field or farm and in 
trading for the benefit of their monastery ; or they collect the rents 
and travel from village to village begging for their parent monas- 
tery, or as tailors, cobblers, printers, etc. Others again of the 
more intellectual members are engaged as astrologers in casting 
horoscopes, as painters or in image-making, and in other pursuits 
contributing to the general funds and cpmfort of the monastery. 




* B(fom-ch*en. 
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THE DIET. 

The diet of the Lamas is the ordinary rather Spartan &re of 
the country ^ consisting mainly of wheat, barley, or buck-wheat 
and occasionally rice, milk and butter, soup, tea and meat. The 
only flesh-meat allowed is sheep, goat, and yak ; fish and fowl are 
prohibited. The fully-ordained monks, the Ge-longs, are supposed 
to eat abstemiously and abstain totally from meat ; though even 
the Grand Lama of Tashi-lhunpo appears to eat flesh-food.^ 

Neither the monks of the established church nor the holier 
Lamas of the other sects may drink any spirituous liquor. Yet 
they offer it as libations to the devils. 


1 For food of Tibetans, see Tuhner's Embassy, 24-48, etc. ; Peitbsbtok, 166 ; Moor- 
CROFT, i., 182, etc. : Hue, ii., 268 ; Cunnikqkam’s Ladak, S06 ; Rock., L., passim. 
s Bogle in Markham, p. 100. 



LlBATlOK-JUO AND ChALICI-CUP 
(of lilTor). 







A Grand Lama or Bhotax. 


X. 


THE HIERARCHY AND REINCARNATE LAMAS. 


** Le roi est martf vive le roi ! ’* 

" Adam • • . )iis soul passed by transmigration into David 
transmigrated into tlie Messiah .** — The Talmid} 


his soul 



|ARLY Buddhism had neither church nor ecclesiastical 
organization. It was merely a brotherhood of monks. 
Even after Buddha’s death, as the order grew in size 
and affluence under the rich endowments from Asoka 
and other kingly patrons, it still remained free from anything like 


’ Heiishon's Treasures of the Talmud, p. 242. 
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centralized government. The so-called patriarchs had only very 
nominal power and no generally recognized position or functions. 
And even the later Indian monasteries had each its own separate 
administration, and its own chief, independent of the others ; a 
similar state of affairs seems to have prevailed in Tibet until the 
thirteenth century. 

The hierarchical system of Tibet seems to date from the thir- 
teenth century a.d., when the Lama of the Sas-kya monastery was 
created a pope by the Great Mongol emperor of China, Kuhilai 
Khan. This Sas-kya Lama, receiving also a certain amount of tem- 
poral pjwer, soon formed a hierarchy, and some generations later 
we find the other sects forming rival hierarchies, which tended to 
take the power out of the hands of the petty chiefs who now 
parcelled out Tibet. In 1417, doctor Tsofi K’apa founded the 
Ge-lug-pa sect, which under his powerful organization soon de- 
veloped into the strongest of all the hierarchies, and five genera- 
tions later it leapt into the temporal government of Tibet, which 
it still retains, so that now its church is the established one of the 
country. 

Priest-kingship, a recognized stage in tlie earlier life of social 
institutions, still extends into later civilization, as in the case of 
the emperors of China and Japan, who fill the post of high-priest. 
It was the same in Burma, and many eastern princes who no 
longer enjoy “ the divine right of kings,” still bear the title of 

god,” and their wives of “ goddess.” 

The Grand Lama who thus became the priest-king of Tibet 
was a most ambitious and crafty prelate. He was named 
Nag-wah Lo-zaA, and was head of the De-pung monastery. At 
his instigation a Mongol prince from Koko Nor, named Gusri 
Khan, conquered Tibet in 1640, and then made a present of it to 
this Grand Lama, together with the title of Dalai or the vast ” 
(literally ‘‘ocean”) Lama,^ and he was confirmed in this title 
and kingly possession in 1650 by the Chinese emperor. On 
account of this Mongol title, and these priest-kings being first 
made familiar to Europeans through the Mongols,^ he and his 


1 The Tibetan for this Mongol word is v(Jya-mts\ and in the list of Grand Lamas 
some of his predecessors and successors bear this title as part of their personal 
name. And the Mongolian for rin-po-ch*e is “ Ertenni** 

» Through the works of Giorgi, Pallas, and Klaproth. 

Q 2 
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Buccessors are called by some Europews Dalai (or Tale) LSma,” 
though the first Dalai LSma was really the fifth Grand Lfima of 
the established church ; but this title is practically unknown to 
Tibetans, who call the LhSsa Grand LSmas, Gyal-wa Rin-po-ch’e, 
or “ The gem of majesty or victory.” 

In order to consolidate' his new-found rule, and that of his 
church in the priest-kingship, this prelate, as we have seen, posed 
as the deity Avalokita-in-the-flesh, and he invented legends 
magnifying the powers and attributes of that deity, and trans- 



Four-Handed Avalokita. 
(Incarnate In the Dalai Lima.) 


ferred his own residence from De-pung monutery to a palace 
which he built for himself on the red hill "near Lhfisa, the name 
of which hill he now altered to Mount Potala, after the mythic 
Indian residence of his divine prototype. He further forcibly 
seized many of the monasteries of the other sects and converted 
them into his own Ge-lug-pa institutions ^ ; and he developed the 


1 Amongst others he seized the monastery of the great Taran&tlia, and demolished 
many of that Lama*s buildings and books, for such an honest historian wm not at all 
to his taste. 
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fiction of succession by re-incarnate Lamas, and by divine re- 
flexes. 

The other sects accepted the situation, as they were indeed 
forced to do ; and all now, while still retaining each its own separate 
hierarchical system, acknowledge the Grand Lama of Lhasa to be 



POTALA. ThB PalAcE OF THE, 1) ALAI LaMA. 
(From Kfrclier's Chim Ifiuttrata,) 


the head of the Lamaist church, in that he is the incarnation of 
the powerful Buddhist deity Avalokita. And they too adopted 
the attractive theory of the re-incarnate succession and divine 
reflexes. 

It is not easy to get at the real facts regarding the origin and 
development of the theory of re-incamate Lamas, as the whole 
question has been purposely obscured, so as to give it the appear- 
ance of antiquity. 

It seems to me that it arose no earlier than the fifteenth century, 
and that at first it was simply a scheme to secure stability for the suc- 
cession to the headship of the sect against electioneering intrigues 
of crafty Lfimas, and was, at first, a simple re-incarnation theory ; 
which, however, must not be confused with the orthodox Buddhist 
theory of re-birth as a result of Karma, for the latter is never con- 
fined in one channel. On the contrary, it holds that the spirit of the 
deceased head Lama is always reborn in a child, who has to be 
found by oracular signs, and duly installed in the vacant chair; and 
he on his death is similarly reborn, and so on ad infinitum^ 
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thus securing, on quasi^Buddhistic principles, continuous suc- 
cession by the same individual through successive re-embodiments. 

The first authentic instance of re-incamate llamas which I can 
find is the first of the Grand Lamas of the Ge-lug-pa, namely, Ge- 
den-dub. Had this theory been invented prior to Tsor’i K’apa’s death 
in 1417 A.D., it is practically certain that the succession to Tson 
K’a 2 )a would have begun with an infant re-incarnation. But we 
find the infant re-incamationship only beginning with the death of 
Tsofi K’apa’s successor, namely, his nephew and pupil, Ge-den-dub 
aforesaid ; and from this epoch the succession to the Ge-lug-pa Grand 
Lamaship has gone on according to this theory. As the practice 
worked well, it was soon adopted by the Lamas of other sects, and 
it has so extended that now nearly every great monastery has its 
own re-incarnate Lama as its chief, and some have several of these 
amongst their higher officials. 

The more developed or expanded theory, however, of celestial 
Lama-reflexes, which ascribes the spirit of the original Lama to an 
emanation {Nirmdna kaya^ or, changeable body)^ from a par- 
ticular celestial Buddha or divine Bodhisat, who thus becomes 
incarnate in the church, seems to me to have been of much later 
origin, and most probably the invention of the crafty Dalai Lama 
Nag-waA, or Gyal-wa Na-pa,^ about 150 years later. P"or, previous 
to the time when this latter Grand Lama began to consolidate 
his newly-acquired temporal rule over Tibet, no authentic records 
seem to exist of any such celestial origin of any Lamas, and the 
theory seems unknowh to Indian Buddhism.^ And this Dalai 
Lama is known to have ^ken the greatest liberties with the tra- 
ditions and legends of Tibet, twisting them to fit in with his divine 
pretensions, and to have shaped the Lamaist hierarchy on the lines 
on which it now exists. 

This Dalai Dima, Gyal-wa Na-pa, is the first of these celestial 
incarnate LSmas which I can find. He was made, or, as I consider, 
made himself, to be the incarnation of the most popular Bud- 
dhist divinity possible, namely, Avalokita, and to the same rank 
were promoted the four Grand Lamas who preceded him, and who. 


1 Cf. antt. 

• Literally “ The fifth Jina.” Cf. also Pakd., H., No. 46. 

* None of the so-called biogfraphies of Ali^a and .earlier Indian monks contain- 
ing any such references can certainly be placed earlier than this period 
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together with himself, were identified with the most famous king 
of Tibet, to wit, SroA Tsan Crampo, thus securing the loyalty of 
the people to his rule, and justifying his exercise of the divine 
right of kings ; and to ensure prophetic sanction for this scheme 
he wrote, or caused to be written, the m 3 rthical so-c^alled history, 
Mani kah-’bum. It was then aneasy task to adjust to this theory, 
with retrospective effect, the bygone and present saints who were 
now affiliated to one or other of the celestial Buddhas or Bodhisats, 
as best suited their position and the church. Thus, Tson K’ajia, 
having been a contemporary of the first Grand Lama, could not 
be Avalokitesvara, so he was made to be an incarnation of Man- 
jusn, or “ the god of wisdom,” on whom, also, Atlsa was 
affiliated as the wisest and most learned of the Indian monks who 
had visited Tibet; and so also King Thi Sron Detsan, for his aid 
in founding the order of the Lamas. 

It also seems to me that Na-pa was tlie author of the re-in- 
carnate Lama theory as regards Tashi-lhunpo monastery and the 
so-called double-hierarchy ; for an examination of the positive 
data on this subject shows that the first re-incarnate Lrnna of 
Tashi-lhunpo dates only from the reign of this Na-pa, and seven 
years after his accession to the kingship of Tibet. 

Tashi-lhunpo monastery wa^ founded in 1445 by Geden-dub, 
the first Grand Ge-lug-pa Lama, who seems, hf)wever, to liave 
mostly lived and to have died at l)e-pnng. 

It will be noticed from the list of Tashi Grand Lamas ^ that 
Geden-dub, the founder of T->shi-lhuupo, contrary to the current 
opinion of European writers, does not appear as a Tiishi Lama at 
all. This official list of Tashi-lhunpo, read in the light of the 
biographies of these Lamas,* clearly shows that previous to the 
Lama who is number two of the list, and who was born during 
the latter end of Dalai Lama Na-pa’s reign as aforesaid, none 
of the Tashi-lhunpo Lumas were regarded as re-incarnations at 
all. The first on this list, namely, I^o-zafi Ch’o-kyi Gyal-ts’an, 
began as a private monk, and travelled about seeking instruction 
in the ordinary way, and not until his thirty-first year was he 
promoted to the abbotship, and then only by election and on 


- Presently to be given. 

^ Some of which have been translatc'd by Sarat {J.A 1882, 26 teq.). 
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account , of distinguished ability. It is also interesting to note 
that on the death, in 1614, of the fourth Grand LSma of the 
Ge-lug-pa (named Yon-tan), whom he had ordained, he was 
installed in the abbotship at 6&h-ldan monastery, and in 1622, at 
the age of 53, he initiated, as fifth Grand lilma) the infimt I^Ta* 
pa, who was then seven years old, and who afterwards became 
the great Dalai Lama. 

And he continued to be the spiritual &ther and close Mend and 
adviser of Na-pa, and seems to have begun those political 
negotiations which culminated in the cession of Tibet to his 
protSgS. When he died, in 1662, his spiritual Son lilarpa, who 
was 47 years old, and had been 22 years in the kingship, promptly 
re-incamated him, and also, made him out to be his own spiritual 
father, even as regards the divine emanation theory. Thus the 
new-born babe was alleged to be an incarnation of Avalokita’s 
spiritual &ther^ Amitfibha, the Buddha of Boundless Light ; and 
he was given a considerable share in the management of the 
established church. . This, however, merely perpetuated the rela- 
tions which had actually existed between these two Grand LSmas 
as father and son, and which had worked so well, and had such 
obvious political advantages in providing against interregnums. 

In the hierarchical scheme of succession by re-incamate LSmas, 
the Lh&sa Grand IjSma, who wields the sovereign power, thus gave 
himself the highest place, but allotted the Tashi-lhunpo Grand 
L&ma a position second only to his own. Below these come the 
other re-incamate yhnas, ranking according to whether they are 
regarded to be re-embodiments of Indian or of Tibetan saints. The 
former class are called the higher incarnations ” or Tul-Ku,’ and 
by the Mongols KkuAuklu. They occupy the position of cardinals 
and archbishops. The lowest re-incamate L&mas are regarded 
as re-embodiments of Tibetan saints, and are named ordinary 
Tulr4eu or **Ku-a'o”*oT by the Mongols Khubligban or Hobli- 
ghan ; these mostly fill the post of abbots, and rank one degree 
higher than an ordinary non-re-incaraate abbot, or JCanrpOy 
who has been selected on account of his proved abilities. Most of 


» 8Pn«^sib^tc. 

9 The use of the term for a re-incamate Lima seems reptricted to 

Ladftk. In Tibet proper this title is applied to any superior Lama, and is even 
used in polite society to laymen of position. 
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these so-called re-incarnate Lamas are by a polite fiction credited 
with knowing all the past life and deeds of individuals, not only in 
the pi^sent life, but also in former births. 

In the unreformed sects, where the priests are not celibate, the 
children succeed, to the headship. The ordinary hierarchical dis- 
tinctions of grades and ranks have already been noted in describing 
the organization of the order. 

The greatest of the Lama hierarchs, after the Grand Lamas of 
LhSsa and Tashi-lhunpo, are the great Mongolian Lama at Urgya, 
the Sas-kya L3.ma, and the Dharma Baja of Bhotan, this last 
being practically independent of Lhasa, and the temporal ruler of 
Bhotan. Here also may be- mentioned the female incarnate 
goddess, “ The diamond sow ” of Yam-dok Lake monastery. 

The following list of Tibetan popes, the Grand Lamas of Lhasa, 
is taken from the printed list.^ The birth-dates are given upon 
the authority of % reliable, trustworthy Lamaist calculator.^ 


List of Grand (Dalai) LXmas or Popes. 


No. 


Name. 


Birth. Death. 
A.D. A-dT 


Remarke. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

6 

7 

8 
9 
10 

11 

12 
18 


dGe-*dun grub-pa 

dGe-’dun rGya-mts’o 

bSod-nams „ 

Yon-tan „ 

5fag-dbaA blo-bMd rGya- 

mts’o 

Ts'ahs-dbyans rGya-mts’o 
sKal-bzan ,, 

'Jain-dpal 

LuA-rtogs „ 

TB*id-K?im8 


mK’as-grub 

T*ri|ilas 

T*ab-bBtan 


tt 

II 

If 


1391 

1476 

1543 

1589’ 


1476 

1643 

1539 

1617 


1617 

1683« 

1708 

1758 

1805’ 

1819^ 

1837 

1866 

1876 


1682 

1706 

1768 

1806’ 

1816 

1837 

1866 

1874 


First ** Dalai.” 
Deposed & murdered. 


Seen by Manning. 


Present pope. 


The first Grand LAma, Ge ’dun-^ab,wa8 born near Sas-kya, and 


1 The modem list precedes the historical names by a series of fifty more or less 
mythic personages, headed by Avalokita himself. 

Lftma S*e-rab Qya-ts*o, of the Ge-lug-pa monastery, Darjiling. 

3 Dbsqodins (La Mm., etc., p. 218) gives 1688. 

* Dnso. gives 1682. 

« Other accounts give 1708, 1808, 1808 ; cf. also Kbrns’s Liit, i., 236. 

’ Diso., and this corresponds with Manning’s account (Makeh., 266). 

’ Dm. gives 1816. 
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not far from the site whereon be afterwards founded Tashi-lhunpo. 
His successors, uj) to and inclusive of the fifth, have already been 
referred to in some detail. 

On the deposition and death of the sixth Grrand Lama for licen- 
tious living, the Tartar king, Gingkir Khan, appointed to Potala 
the Larna of C’ag-poh-ri, named NagwaA Yeshe Gya-mts’o, into 
whom the sorcerers alleged that, not the soul but the breath of 
the former Grand Lfima had passed. It was soon announced, 
however, that the sixth Grand I^aina was re-born in the town of 
Lithang as Kal-zan, the son of a quondam monk of De-pung 
monasteiy. This child was imprisoned by the Chinese emperor, 
who had confirmed the nominee of the Tartar king, until the war 
of 1720, when he invested him with spiritual rule at Lhasa; but 
again, in 1728, deposed him, as he was privy to the murder of the 
king of Tibet. So he set in his place the Lama ‘‘ Kiesri ” Rim- 
poch’e, of the Chotin monastery, four days’ journey from Lhasa.^ 
He seems latterly to have returned to power, and during his reign 
in 1749, the Chinese put his temporal vice-regent to death, when 
the people flew to arms and massacred the Chinese.* 

The ninth is the only Grand Lama of Lhasa ever seen by an 
Englishman. He was seen by Manning in 1811, while still 
a child of six years old. Manning relates that ; The L&ma’s 
beautiful and interesting face and manner engrossed almost all my 
attention. He was at that time about seven years old ; had the 
simple and unaffected manners of a well-educated princely child. 
His face was, I thought, poetically and affectingly beautiful. He 
was of a gay and cheerful disposition, his beautiful mouth perpetu- 
ally unbending into a graceful smile, which illuminated his whole 
countenance. Sometimes, particularly when he looked at me, his 
smile almost approached to a gentle laugh. No doubt my grim 
beard and spectacles somewhat excited his risibility. • . • He 
enquired whether I had not met with molestations and difficulties 
on the road,” etc.^ This child died a few years afterwards, assassi- 
nated, it is believed, by the regent, named Si-Rin. 

The tenth Grand Lama also dying during his minority, and 


1 This latter Lama was in power at Potala in 1780 on the arrival of Horace Della- 
peiina, from whose account (Markh., p. 821) most of the latter details have been taken. 
^ Itnd.f Ixv. 

3 lin'd,, p. 26«. 
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Bospioions being aroused of foul play on the part of the regent, 
the latter was deposed and banished by the Chinese in 1844, at 
the instance of the Grand TAiwil of Tashi-lhunpo, and a rising of 
his confederates of the Sera monastery was suppressed.* 

The eleventh died prematurely before attaining his majority, 
and is believed to have been poisoned by the regent, the Lfima of 
Ten-gye-ling. A young lAma of De-pung, named Ka-deng,* was 
appointed regent, and he banished his predecessor “ Pe-chi,” who 
had befriended Hue ; but proving unpopular, he had eventually to 
retire to Pekin, where he died.' Pe-chi died about 1869, and was 
succeeded by the abbot of OSh-ldan. 

The twelfth Grand LSma was seen in 1866 by one of our 
Indian secret surveyors, who styles him a child of atout thirteen, 
and describes him as a &ir and handsome boy, who, at the 
reception, was seated on a throne six feet high, attended on either 
side by two high rank officials, each swaying over the child’s head 
bundles of peacock feathers. The Grand TAm* himself put three 
questions to the qty and to each of the other devotees, namely : 
“ Is your king well ? ” “ Does your country prosper ? ” “ Are 
you yourself in good health ? ” He died in 1874, and his death is 
ascribed to poison administered by the regent, the Tengye-ling 
head Lama. 

The thirteenth is still (1894) alive. He was seen in 1882 by 
Sarat Gandra DSs, whose account of him is given elsewhere. 

The Tashi-lhunpp Grand Limas are considered to be, if possible, 
holier even than those of Lhisa, as they are less contaminated 
with temporal government and woridiy politics, and more^ famous 
for their learning, hence they are entitled The precious great 
doctor, or Great gem of learning” (Pon-cii’en Rm-p<heh'e),* or 
Qyal-gdn* Rvnrpo-ek% or ‘*The precious lordly victor.” The 
Sarkya Grand Limas hwl been called ** Pan-ch’en,” or the “ Great 
doctor ” from the twelfth century, but halve ceased to hold the 


^ Hue, p. 106. Thi« account is disbelieved by Mr. Mayus, J,R,A iv., 805. 
s rva-agren, the ** gyal^ JtiUng ” of the Pandit, p. xxiv. 

' BiAsxH., zcvii. 

« Pan is a contraction for the Indian ** PaiftfU,** or learned scholar, and rta-po-cAV s 
ratna or gem, or precious, or in Mongolian Irtini or JEhfent, hence he is called by 
Mongolians ** Pan-ch'en Irtini.*’ 

» Vulgarly “ yyaS-y^n.” 
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title since the erk of the Dalai Lamas, .when the established 
church appropriated it to itself. 

The following list of ** Tashi ” Lumas is taken from that printed 
at the monastery itself.^ 


UsT OF “Tashi” Grand LAmas. 


No. 

Name. 

Birth. 

Death. 

Remarks. 

■m 


A.D. 

A.D. 


■■ 

bLo-bzaii ciros-kyi rgyal-intH'an 

1.569 

1662 



bliO-bzan ye-she dpalDzan-iMi 

ld03 

1737 

Bogle's friend, installed 
1743. 

ii 

bLo-bzan dpal-ldan ye-s’es 

1738* 

1780 

HI 

rJe-bstan palii fiiina 
rJe-dpal-luan ch\i.s-kyi grags-pa) 
iMtan-pahi dbaii p'yug | 

1781 

1854 

Seen by Turner. 

D 

1854 

1882 

Died in August. 

6 

... ... ... ... ... ... 

1883 


Installed last week of 
February, 1888. 


The third Tashi Lama was the friend of Mr. Bogle, who seems 
to be the only European who had the advantage of close and 
friendly intercourse with one of the Grand Lamas. Mr. Bogle 
gives us a delightful glimpse into the amiable character of this 
holy man.^ 

“ The Lama was upon his throne, formed of wood carved and gilt, 
with some cushions about it, upon which he sat cross-legged. He 
was dressed in a mitre-shaped cap of yellow broad-cloth with long 
bars lined with red satin ; a yellow cloth jacket, without sleeves ; 
and a satin mantle Npf the same colour thrown over his shoulders. 


^ The official list is entitled rim^pa Itar hyon-pa’nit and gives no dates. 

It ends with No. 3 of my list as above, and extends the list backwards, to ten 
additional names, beginning with the somewhat mythical disciple of Buddha, Su-bhuti ; 
and including legendary Indian personages as re-incarnations, as well as the following six 
TibeUns, the fourth of which is usually held to be the first of Uie Tashi-lhunpo Grand 
Lamas. As, however, Tashi-lhunpo was only built in 1445, only the latter twb of this list 
could be contemporary with it, and as is noted in the text, their biographies show that 
they were ordinary monks who held no higli post, if any at all, at Tashilhunpo. 

SurPLMENTABY LiST OF SO-CALLBD FAN-CH'RN GiiAMO LaMAS. 

1. JCug-pa of rTa-nag monastery. 

2i ik^skjfa Pandita (1182-1252). 

3. grsH-stoa dpal (1284-1876). 

A mK'as-sgrub d(7«./^«-d/m/ zang.po (1385-1439). 

6. pan-ch'en-b.%id->«am« p'yctys Ayi-y/aA-po (1438-1505) 

6. dbcn-sa-pa blo-bzah Ptm-fp'uh (1505-1570). 

* At “Tashi-tiay,” N.E. of Tashi-lhunpo (M., p. 92). 

» loc. «>., p. 88. 
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On one side of him stood his physician with a bundle of perfumed 
sandal-wood rods burning in his hand; on the. other stood his 
S(hpon Chumbo ^ or cup-bearer. 1 laid the governor’s presents 
before him, delivering the letter and pearl necklace into his own 
hands, together with a white Pelong handkerchief on my own part, 
according to the custom of the country. He received me in the 
most engaging manner. I was seated on a high stool coyered with 
a carpet. Plates of boiled mutton, boiled rice, dried fruits, sweet- 
meats, sugar, bundles of tea, sheeps’ carcasses dried, etc., were set 
before me and my companion, Mr. Hamilton. The LSma drank 
two or three dishes of tea along with us, asked us once or twice 
to eat, and threw white Pelong handkerchiefs on our necks at 
retiring. 

After two or three visits, the LUma used (except on holidays) 
to receive me without any ceremony, his head uncovered, dressed 
only in the large red petticoat which is worn by all the gylongs, 
red Bulgar hide boots, a yellow cloth vest with his arms bare, and 
a piece of yellow cloth thrown around his shoulder. He sat some- 
times in a chair, sometimes on a bench covered with tiger skins, 
and nobody but S(hpon Chumbo present. Sometimes he would 
walk with me about^the room, explain to me the pictures, make 
remarks on the colour of my eyes, etc. For, although venerated 
as God’s vicegerent through all the eastern countries of Asia, 
endowed with a portion of omniscience, and with many other 
divine attributes, he throws aside in conversation all the awful 
part of his character, accommodates himself to the weakness of 
mortals, endeavours to make himself loved rather than feared, and 
behaves with the greatest affability to everybody, especially to 
strangers. 

‘‘ Teshu Lama is about forty years of age, of low stature, and 
though not corpulent, rather inclining to be fat. His complexion 
is fairer than that of most of the Tibetans, and his arms are as 
white as those of a European ; his hafr, which is jet black, is cut 
very short ; his beard and whiskers never above a month long ; 
his eyes are small and black. The expression of his countenance 
is smiling and good-humoured. His father was a Tibetan, his 

» He held, according to Turner (p. 246), the second rank in the court of the Tashi 
f SnfL, and was by birth a Manchu Tartar. He was then only about twenty-two 
years of age. 
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mother a ntor relation of the KHjas of Ladak. From her he 
learned the Hindustani language, of which he has a moderate 
knowledge, and is fond of speaking it. His disposition is open, 
candid, and generous. He is extremely merry and entertaining 
in conversation, and tells a pleasant story with a great deal of 
humour and action. I endeavoured to find out in his character 
those defects which are inseparable from humanity, but he is so 
universally beloved that I had no success, and not a man could 

find in his heart to speak ill of him 

Among the other good qualities which Teshu Lama possesses 
is that of charity, and he has plenty of opportunities of exercising 
it. The country swarms with beggars, and the Lama entertains 
besides a number of fakirs (religious mendicants), who resort 
hither from India. As he speaks their language tolerably well 
be every day converses with them from his windows, and picks up 
by this means a knowledge of the different countries and govern- 
ments of Hindikstan. ... He gives them a monthly allowance 
of tea, butter, and flour, besides money, and often bestows some- 
thing considerable upon them at their departure. The Gosaiqs 
who are thus supported at the Lama’s expense may be in number 
about one hundred and fifty, besides about thirty Musulman fakirs. 
For although the genius of the religion of Mubamad is hostile to 
that of the Lama, yet he is possessed of much Christian charity, 
and is free from those narrow prejudices which, next to ambition 
and avarice, have opened the most copious source of human 
misery.” And observing the universal esteem in which the 
Grand Lama is held by the monks and people, the looks of 
veneration mixed with joy with which he is always regarded, 
Mr. Bogle adds one catches affection by sympathy, and I 
could not help, in some measure, feeling the same emotions 
with the Lama’s votaries,^ and I will confess I never knew a 
man whose manners pleased me so much, or for whom, upon 
so short an acquaintance, I had half the heart’s liking.” ^ 

This Grand L&ma, soon after Bogle’s departure, died of small- 
[x>x. He had, in response to the invitation of the Chinese emperor, 
set out for Pekin, attended by 1,500 troops and followers, and 
sumptuous provision was made for his comfort during the whole 


^ Op, ciUy p. 95. 


2 p. 138. 
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of the long journey in Chinese territory. The emperor met him 
at Sining, several weeks’ march from Pekin, and advanced about 
forty paces from his throne to receive him, and seated him on the 
topmost cushion with himself and at his right hand. To the great 
grief of the empress and the Chinese the Lama was seized with 
itnall-pox, and died on November 12th, 1780. His body, placed in 
a golden coffin, was conveyed to the mausoleum at Tashi-Ihunpo.^ 

His successor, while still an infant of about eighteen months, 
was seen by Captain Turner as the envoy of the British govern- 
ment. This remarkable interview took place at the monas- 
tery of Terpa-ling.* He found the princely child, then aged 
eighteen months, seated on a throne of silk cushions and hangings 
about four feet high, with his father and mother standing on the 
lefb hand. Having been informed that although unable to speak 
he could understand. Captain Turner said ‘Uhat the governor- 
general on receiving the news of his decease in China, was 
overwhelmed with grief and sorrow, and continued to lament his 
absence from the world until the cloud that had* overcast the 
happiness of this nation was dispelled by his re-appearance. . . . 
The governor anxiously wished that be might long continue to 
illumine the world by his presence, and was hopeful that the 
friendship which had formerly subsisted between them would 

not be diminished ” The infant looked steadfastly 

at the British envoy, with the appearance of much attention, 
and nodded with repeated but slow motions of the head, as 
though he understood every word. He was silent and sedate, 
his whole attention was directed to the envoy, and he conducted 
himself with astonishing dignity and decorum. He was one of 
the handsomest children Captain Turner had ever seen, and he 
grew up to be an able and devout ruler, delighting the Tibetans 
with ,his presence for many years, and dying at a good old age ^ 
He is described by Hue ^ as of fine majestic frame, and astonishing 
vigour for his advanced age, which was then about sixty. 

1 OrUiUtd Rtpevimrift ii., p. 145 ; and Markham, p. 208. 

3 On the. 4th December, 1783. 

3 Turnbb's Embatijf ^ etc. The new TaehiLima was installed in October, 1784, in the 
presence of the Dalai Lftma, the Chinese Minister or Amban, the Oesub Rimboe'e, and 
the heads of all the monastery in Tibet, us described by Purangir Gosain, the native 
agent of the Warren Hastings, M., Ixxv. 

♦ ii., 157. 
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The Mongolian hierarch at Urgya-Kuren, in the Khalka country, 
is called His holy reverence,” or Je-tmn -Dam-pa,” ^ and is re- 
garded as an incarnation of the celebrated historian Lama, Tara- 
natha, who, it will be remembered, was of the Sa-kya sect, which 
had identified itself with Mongolian Lamaism, having introduced 
the religion there and given the translations of the gospels. 
Urgya monastery was doubtless founded by the Sa-kya-pa. However 
this may be, on the development of the reincarnate Lama theory, 
the Khalka^ Mongols fixed upon Taranatha as the source of the 
re-incarnations for their chief hierarch. And the Dalai Lama, 
I^ag-pa, who had climbed into power oh the shoulders of the 
Mongols, had to accept the high position thus accorded to Tara- 
nlltha, whom he detested, but he, or one of his early successors 
converted the monastery into a Gre-lug-pa institution. 

The hierarch, Je-tsun Dam-pa, was the most powerful person in 
the whole of Mongolia^ during the reign of the emperor Kang-hi 
(1662-1723), and had his headquarters at Koukou-Khoton, or 
“Blue town,” beyond the bend of the Yellow river, when the 
Khalkas quarrelled with the Kalmuks or Sleuths and escaped into 
territory under Chinese protection. The Kalmuks demanded the 
delivery of Je-tsun Dam-pa and his brother, the prince Tuschetu- 
Khan, which of course the emperor refused, and sought the 
mediation of the Dalai Tjama. But the latter, or, rather, his regent 
(Tis-ri), for he had been defunct for seven years, to the emperor’s 
surprise, advised the delivering up of these two princes, and such 
a decision was, pbrhaps, the first sign to him of the great fraud 
which was being enacted as Lhasa. To make matters worse, when 
the emperor was warring with the Kalmuks “ he paid a visit to 
Je-tsun Dam-pa, and owing to some fancied want of respect on the 
part of the holy man, one of the emperor’s officers drew his sword 
and killed him. This violence caused a tumult, and soon after- 
wards it was announced that Je-tsun Dam-pa had reappeared 
among the Khalkas, who threatened to avenge his former death. 
The emperor engaged the diplomatic interposition of the Dalai 


* rJe-btsun-gdam-pa. 

- Tlic Kliallws, 80 called after the Khalka river, are the representatives of the 
B^ongol or Yuen dynasty of China, founded by Jingis and Kubilai Khan, and driven 
from the thr«)iie in 136 R.~-Markh., p. xlix. 

* Kopprn, ii., 178. 
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Lama, who succeeded in pacifying the Khalkas. But it was 
arranged that the future births of the Je-tsun Dam-pa should be 
found in Tibet, so that the Khalkas might not again have a sym- 
pathizing fellow-countryman as their high-priest.”^ 

His “ re-incarnation ” is now always found in central or western 
Tibet. The present one is said to have been born in the bazaar 
(S’ol) of Lhasa city, and to be the eighth of the series. He is 
educated at the De-pung monastery as a Ge-lug-pa Lama; but the 
present one was carried off, when four or five years of age, to 
Urga, accompanied by a Lama of De-pung as tutor. A complete 
list of these hierarchs and fuller historical information in regard to 
them is much needed.- 

The Sa-kya hierarchs, as we have seen, were onee extremely 
powerful and almost de facto kings of Tibet. Although the 
Sa-kya hierarch is now eclipsed by the established church, he still 
retains the sympathy of the numerous adherents of the unre- 
formed sects, and is now regarded by the Nih-ma-pa as their 
head and an incarnation of the Guru himself, and as such scarcely 
inferior to the (fraud Lama of Lhasa. Sa-kya was founded, as we 
saw, by Kungah Nih-po, bom in 1090 a.d., and became famous 
under Sa-kya Pandita, born 1180, and his nephew was the first of 
the great hierarchs. 

The list of the earlier Sa-kya hierarchs, whose most prosperous 
era was from 1270 to 1340, is as follows : — 


List or SA-KYA HIERARCHS. 


1. Sa«-kya bsah-po. 

2. S'aii-btsun. 

3. Ban-dKar-po. 

4. Chyan-rin bsKyos-pa. 

5. Kun-gs’aii. 

6. gS’an-dbaA. 

7. Chafi-rdor. 

8. Ari-len. 

9. Legs-pa-d|)al. 

10. Sen-ge-djMiI. 

11. *Od-7.cr-dpal. 


12. ’Od-ser-spii-go. 

13. Kun-rin. 

14. Don-yorl dpal. 

18. Yon-btsun. 

16. ’Od-aer Scn-ge II. 

17. Kiyal-va Saii-po. 

18. Dban-p'yng-dpal. 

19. bSod-Nam-dpal. 

20. Kiyab-va-Tsan-po II. 

21. dBaii-btsun. 


Its head Lama is still called by the unreformed LSmas Sa-kya 


> JUbsmam’s xlix. 

« For «i account of th.> journey of tlie present hierarch from Lhau to Ui*.. we 
POing Oautu for 1874, pp. 68,74 and 124 (Shanf^hai abstract 1875). Tl>e nrwincama- 
tion met by the Abbd Hue in 1844, journeying from Uiga to Lhasa appears to hare 

been the seventh. _ .. „ 

9 Cf. also list by Sakano .Setseh, p. 121 ; Csoma, Gr„ 186: Koppim, ii.. 168; Sabat, 

1881, p. 240. 

R 
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Pan-ch’en.”^ The succession is hereditary; but between father and 
son intervenes the brother of the reigning Lfima and uncle of the 
successor, so as to secure an adult as holder of the headship. 

The BhotSn hierarchy is still a strong one and combines the 
temporal rule of the countiy. It ousted all rival sects from the 
land, so that now it has its own sect, namely, the southern Duk-pa 
form of the Kar-gyu-pa. According to Mr. (Sir Ashley) Eden, the 
BhotSLnese only overran the country about three centuries ago, 
displacing the then natives, who are said to have come origindly 
from Koch Bihar. The invaders were Tibetan soldiers, over whom 
a Lama named ‘^Dupgani Sheptun” acquired paramount influence 
as Dbarma BSja. On his death the spirit of the Sheptun became 
incarnate in a child at Lh^, who was conveyed to Bhotdn. When 
this child grew up he appointed a regent for temporal concerns, 
called Deb Kaja,^ but this latter office seems to have lapsed long 
ago, and the temporal power is in the hands of the lay governors 
(Pen-lo) of the country. 

The head Lama is held to be re-incamate, and is named Lama 
Bin-po-ch’e, also ^<The religious king” or Dharma Baja. His 
hat, as seen in the illustration at the bead of this chapter,’ bears 
the badge of cross thunderbolts, and is surmounted by a spiked 
thunderbolt, typical not only of his mystical creed, but also of the 
thunder dragon (Dug), which gives its name to his sect — the 
Dug-pa. His title, as engraved on his seal figured by Hooker,^ 
describes him as Chief of the Bealm, Defender of the Faith, 
Equal to Sarasvati in learning, Chief of all the Buddhas, H^ad 
Expounder of the Sastras, Caster out of Devils, Most Learned 
in the Holy Laws, An Avatar of God, Absolver of Sins, and 
Head of the Best' of all Beligions.” 
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tan Lama in 1892. 


^ He is entitled by Turner (o^. p. StS) “ Gongoso Rimbochhe.”* 

* Rcpt. cf.MAHsn., p. Iv. 

3 The figure is from a photo of a BhotAn Lama, and the hat is that of the present 
(1S93) Grand Lima of Bhotfin. 

* Himal. Jovrtf i. 
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Each of these Grand Lumas has a separate biography (or 
t'ar). The first, who was a contemporary of the Grand Lama 
Sonam Gya-tsho, seems to have been married ; the rest are celi- 
bate. A celebrated liuma of this Dug-pa sect was named Mi- 
pam ch’os-Kyi gyal-po. 

The Dharina Kiija resides, at least in summer, at the fort of Ta- 
shi-ch’o. The palace is a large stone building, with the chief 
house seven storeys high, described and figured by Turner and 
others. Here live over five hundred monks. 

Bogle describes the Lilrna of his day as “ a thin, sickly-looking 
man of about thirty-five years of age.” ^ 

He exercises, I am informed, some jurisdiction over Lamas in 
Nepal, where his authority is officially recognized by the Gorkha 
government. 

The number of the lesser spiritual chiefs held to be re-embodied 
Lama saints is stated* to be one hundred and sixty, of w^hich 
thirty are in Tibet (twelve being “ShaburuA”), nineteen in north 
Mongolia, fifty-seven in south Mongolia, thirty-five in Kokonor, 
five in Chiamdo and the Tibetan jwrtion of Sze-ch’wan, and four- 
teen at Pekin. But this much under-estimates the number in 
Tibet. 

Amongst the re-embodied Lamas in w'estem Tibet or Tsang 
are SeA-c’en-Rin-po-chV,^ YaAzin Lho-pa, Billuft, L6-ch’en, Kyi- 
zar, Tinki, De-ch’an Alig, KaAla, KoA (at Phagri). In Kham, Tu, 
Ch’amdo, Derge, etc. 

The Lamaist metropolitan at Pekin is called by the Tibetans 
“ IC’aA-skya,” and is considered an incarnation of Rol-pahi Doije. 
His portrait is given in. the annexed figure. ' He dates his spiritual 
descent from a dignitary who was called to Pekin during the reign 


1 Markk., p. 27. 

3 In the Sheng Wu Ki, and registered by tlie Colonial Board at Pekin. (Mayer) ^ 
J,R.A.S., vi.. p. 307. 

3 The last re-incarnate Lama bearing this title, and the tutor of the Tashi Grand 
Lama, was beheaded about 1886 for harbouring surreptiticusly Sarat C. Das, who is 
regarded as an English spy ; and although the bodies of his predecessors were con- 
sidered divine and are preserved in golden domes at Tashi-lhunpo, his headless trunk 
was thrown ignominiously into a river to the S.W. of Lhasa, near the fort where 
he had been imprisoned. On account of his violent death, and under such 
circumstances, this re-incamation is said to have ceased. From the glimpse got of 
him in Sarat's narrative and in his gieat popularity, he seems to have been a most 
amiable man. 

R 2 
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of K’ang Hi, probably about 1690-1700 a.d., and entrusted with 
the emperor’s confidence as his religious vicegerent for inner 
Mongolia.^ 

In Ladak only four monasteries have resident re-incarnate 
Lamas or Kvr^s^o. Although they are of the red sect, these head 

Lamas are said to be 
educated at Lhflsa. 
The i)resent (1893) re- 
incarnate Lama of 
Spitak, the seventeenth 
of the series, is thus de- 
scribed by Captain 
Ramsay “ A youth, 
26 years of age, who 
lately returned from 
Lhasa, where he had 
been for 14 years. He 
was handsomely dressed 
in a robe made of a 
particular kind of dark 
golden - coloured and 
yellow embroidered 
China silk, which none 
but great personages 
are allowed to wear, 
and he had on Chinese 
long boots, which he 
did not remove when he entered the house. His head and fece 
were closely shaved, and one arm was bare. On entering 
the room he bowed, and then presented the customaiy ^ scarf of 
salutation,’ which I accepted. He impressed me very favourably ; 
his manner and general appearance was superior to anything 1 had 
seen among other Lamas or people of Ladak.” 

In Sikhim, where few Lamas are celibate and where the La- 
brang LUma is the nomii^al head of the fraternity with the title 
of Lord protector ” (sKyab wiCron), the fiction of re-incamation 
was only practised in regard to the Pemiongchi and Larbrang 



1 Z.E, 21, Pand., No. 53. 


s Op, cU,f p. 69. 


* After Griinwedel. 
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monasteries, but has ceased for several generations. In Sikhim, 
too, the same tendency to priest-kingship cropped out. Several 
of the Sikhim kings were also Lamas ; and when the king was 
not a monk, the Lamas retained most of the temporal power 
in their hands ; and the first king of Sikhim was nominated by 
the pioneer Lamas ; and the ancestor of the present dynasty, a 
descendant of the religious king, Thi-SroA Detsan, one of the 
founders of Lamaism, was canonized as an incarnation of* the 
Buddhist god, ManjusrI. 

The female re-incarnation, the abbess of the monastery of the 
Yamdok lake, who is considered an embodiment of the goddess 
Vajra vardhi^ or The diamond sow,” is thus described by Mr. 
Bogle ^ “ The mother went with me into the apartment of Durjay 
Pauino, who was attired in a gylong’s dress, her arms bare from the 
shoulders, and sitting cross-legged upon a low cushion. She is also 
the daughter of the Lama’s (Tashi) brother, but by a different 
wife. She is about seven and twenty, with small Chinese features, 
delicate, though not regular fine eyes and teeth ; her complexion 
fair, but wan and sickly ; and an expression of languor and melan- 
choly in her countenance, which I believe is occasioned by the 
joyless life that she leads. She vrears her hair, a privilege granted 
to no other vestal I have seen ; it is combed back without any 
ornament, and falls in tresses upon her shoulders. Her Chu-wa 
(touch), like the Lumas’, is supposed to convey a blessing, and I did 
not fail to receive it. Durjay Paumo spoke little. Dr. Hamilton, 
who cured her of a complaint she had long been subject to, used to 
be there almost every day.” 

Let us now look at the manner in which the new re-embodi- 
ments or re-births of the hierarchs are discovered. On the death 
of a re-incamate Lama his spirit is believed to flit into the soul of 
some unknown infant who is born a few days after the death of the 
Luma. The mode of determining the child who has been so 
favoured is based upon the practice followed in regard to the Grand 
T^uma of Lhasa, which we will now describe. 

Sometimes the pontiff, before he dies, indicates the pai*ticular 
place and even the family in which he will be re-born, but the 
usual practice is to ascertain the names of all the likely male 


* Maukh., p. lOS. 
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in&nts who have been born under miraculous portents just after the 
death of the deceased Lama, and with prayer and worship to ballot 
a selected list of names, which are written by a committee of 
LSmas on slips of paper and put into a golden jug, and then amid 
constant prayer, usually by 117 selected pure Lamas, to draw by 
lot in relays, and extending over 31 to 71 days, one of these, which 
is the name of the new incarnation. As, however, the Pekin 



Txstino a Claimant to the Gkand Lamashif. ^ 

court is believed to influence the selection under such circum- 
stances, the state oracle of Na-ch’uA has latterly superseded the 
old practice, and" the present Grand Lama was selected by this 
oracle. Lama Ugyen Gya-tsho relates^ that the present Na-ch’uh 
oracle prophesied disaster in the shape of a monster appearing as 
the Dalai Lama, if the old practice were continued. On the other 
hand he foretold that the present Dalai would be found by a pious 
monk in person, and that his discovery would be accompanied with 
“ horse heighings.” The pious monk ” proved to be the head 
Lama of Gah-ldan monastery, who was sent by the oracle to Chukor- 


After Hue. 


'i Iak, para. 59; of. also Hue, ii., 197. 
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gye, where be dreamed that he was to look in the lake called Lha- 
moi-lamtsho for the future Dalai. He looked, and it is said that, 
pictured in the bosom of the lake, he saw the infant Dalai Lama 
and his parents, with the house where he was born, and that at 
that instant his horse neighed. Then the monk went in search 
of the real child, and found him in Kongtoi, in the house of poor 
but respectable people, and recognized him as the child seen in 
the lake. After the boy (then a year old) had passed the usual 
ordeal required of infants to test their power to recognize the 
property of the previous Dalai Lama, be was elected as spiritual 
head of Tibet. 

These in&nt candidates, who, on account of their remarkable 
intelligence, or certain miraculous signs,' have been selected 
from among the many applicants put forward by parents for 
this, the highest position in the land, may be born anywhere 
in Tibet.* They are subjected to a solemn test by a court com- 
posed of the chief Tibetan re-incarnate Lamas, the great lay 
officers of state, and the Chinese minister or Amban. The in- 
fants are confronted with a duplicate collection of rosaries, dorjes, 
etc., and that one particular child who recognizes the properties 
of the deceased lAma is believed to be the real re-embodiment. 

To ensure accuracy the names are written as aforesaid, and each 
slip encased in a roll of paste and put in a vase, and, after prayer, 
they are formally drawn by lot in front of the image of the 
emperor of China,* and the Chinese minister, the Amban, unrolls 
the paste and reads out the name of the elect, who is then hailed, 
as the great God Avalokita incarnate, hence to rule over Tibet. 
An intimation of the event is sent to the emperor, and it is duly 
acknowledged by him with much formality, and the enthrone- 
ment and ordination are all duly recorded in like manner. 

Interesting details of the ceremonies as well as of the prominent 
part played by China in regulating the pontifical succession, have 


1 Circufnstantial stories are told of such applicants to the effect, that when only a 
few months old the infants have obtained the power of speech for a few moments and 
informed their parents that the Limas have left Potala to come and claim them. 

3 The distant villages of Gada, south-west of Darchhendo (Ta-chhien Lu) and 
Lithang, have each produced a Dalai Lama. 

’ Tiie emperor Pure Kien Lung, who died 1796, since his ftnal subjugation of Tibet, 
l;:id continued to receive homage even posthumously as sovereign of the co\mtry. 
(Mahco P., Uk, ctf., X., p. 21^.) 
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been supplied by Mr. Mayers^ from the original Chinese docu- 
ment of Meng Paoy the senior Amban at Lhasa, and from which 
the following historic extract is made by way of illustration : — 

I. Memorial drawn up on the 9th day of the 12th month of the 20th 
year of Tao Kwang (January 30th, 1841), reporting that, on instituting 
an investigation among young children for the embodiment of Dalai 
Lama, miraculous signs, of undoubted authenticity, have been verified, 
which is laid in a respectful memorial before the Sacred Glance. 

In the matter of the appearance of the embodiment of the Dalai 
Lama, it has already been reported to your majesty that a communi- 
cation had been received from K^-lc-tan-si-leu-t’u-sa-ma-ti Bakhshi re- 
porting the dispatch of natives in positions of dignity to inquire into 
the circumstances with reference to four young children born of 
Tibetan parents, respectively at Sang-ang-k’iiih-tsung in Tibet, the 
tribal ty of K’ung-sa within the jurisdiction of Ta-tsien-lu in Sze-ch’wan, 
and [two] other places. The chancellor has now made a further re- 
port, stating that, in the case of each of the four children miraculous 
signs have been shown, and that bonds of attestation have been drawn 
up in due form on the part of members of both the priesthood and laity 
of the Tibetans. He annexes a detailed statement in relation to this 
matter ; and on receipt of this communication your Majesty’s servants 
have to observe that on the previous occasion, when the embodiment of 
the tenth Dalai Lama entered the world, three children were discovered 
[whose names] were placed in the urn for decision by lot. As the 
chancellor now writes that each of the four children discovered by th^ 
Khan-pu on this occasion has been attended by auspicious and en- 
couraging omens, we do not presume to arrogate to ourselves the choice 
of any one of their number, but, as regards the whole four, have on the 
one hand communicated in a Tibetan dispatch with the chancellor re- 
specting the two children born within the territory of Tibet, and as re- 
gards the two children born within the jurisdiction of the province of 
Sze-ch’wan, have addressed a communication to the viceroy of that pro- 
vince calling upon them respectively to require the parents and tutors 
of the children in question to bring the latter to Anterior Tibet. On 
this being done, your majesty’s servants, in accordance with the exist- 
ing rules, will institute a careful examination in person, conjointly with 
the Panshen Erdeni and the chancellor, and will call upon the cliildren to 
recognize articles heretofore in use by the Dalai Lama ; after which your 
servants will proceed with scrupulous care to take measures for in- 
scribing their names on slips to be placed in the urn, and for the cele- 
bration of mass and drawing the lots in public. So soon as the indi- 
vidual shall have been ascerteined by lot, your servants will forward a 
further report for your majesty’s information and commands. They 
now present for imperial perusal a translation of the detailed state- 


1 W. F. Mayer, lUuatmtioni of the LdmaiH System in Tibet, drawn from Chinese 
Sources, J.R.A .S,, vi. (1872), p. 284 seq. 
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ment of the miraculous signs attending the children that were dis- 
covered on inquiry. 

[Enclosure.] 

Detailed statement of the miraculous signs attending upon four 
children, drawn up for his majesty’s perusal from the despatch of the 
chancellor reporting the same : — 

1. A-chu-cho-ma, the wife of the Tibetan named Kung-pu-tmi-tseng, 
living at the Pan-je-chuug post-station in Sang-ang-k iiih-tsnng, gave 
birth to a son on the 13th day of the 11th month of the year Ki-hai 
(19th December, 1839), upon a report concerning which having }>(*en re- 
ceived from the load headmen, the chancellor despatched Tsze f^ng-cho- 
ni-’rh and others to miike inquiry. Tt was thereupon ascertained that 
on the night before the said female gave birth to her child, a brilliant 
radiance of many colours was manifested in the air, subsequently to which 
the spring- water in the well of the temple court-yard changed to a milk- 
white colour. Seven days afterwards, there suddenly appeared upon 
the rock, behind the post-station, the light of a flame, which shone for 
a length of time. Crowds of people luistenod to witness it, when, how- 
ever, no single trace of fire reniained, but upon the rock there was 
manifested lin image of Kwiin Yin (Avalokita) and the characters of 
Na-mo O-mi-to-Fo (Amitabha), together with the imprint of footsteps. 
On the night when the child was born, the sound of music was heard, 
and milk dropped upon the pillars of the house. When the commis- 
sioners instituted their inquiry, they found the child sitting cross- 
legged in a dignified attitude, seeming able to recognize them, and 
shov/ing not the slightest timidity. They placed a rosary in the child’s 
hands, whereupon he appeared as though reciting sentermes from the 
Sutra of Aniita lluddha. In a^ldre.ssing his mother he pronounced the 
v/ord A-md with perfect distinctness. His features were comely and well- 
formed, and his expression bright and intellectual, in a degree superior 
to that of ordinary children. 

In addition to the foregoing report, eertificnites by the local headmen 
and members of the pricstliood and laity, solemnly attesting personal 
knowledge of the facts therein set forth, were appeiuled, and were 
transmitted after authentication by tlio chancellor to ourselves, etc., et(r. 


II. Memorial drawn up on the 8th day of the Gth month of the 21st 
year of Tao Kwang (2oth July, 1841), reporting the verification of tim 
child in whom the re-embodiment of the Dalai Lama has aijpcared, the 
drawing of lots in accordance witli the existing rule, and the fact that 
the entire population of Tibet, both clergy and laity, are penetrated 
with feelings of gratitude and satisfaction : upon the memorial bring- 
ing which to the imperial knowledge the Sacred Glance is reverently 
besought. 

Your servants have already memorialized reporting that the em- 
bodiment of the Dalai Lama having liiade its appearance, a day had 
been fixed for the drawing of lots ; and they have now to state that 
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they subsequently received a letter from the chancellor to the effect that 
the children had successively arrived and had all been lodged in the 
Sangha monastery at K’ing, to the eastward of Lassa, whereupon he 
had appointed the 21st day of the 5th month for proceeding to put 
them to the proof. On that day, accordingly, your servants proceeded 
to the Sangha monastery in company with the Panshen Erdeni, the 
chancellor, and all the hut\ikJu\ Tchan-pu, Jco-pu-lunf etc., when it was 
ascertained by a careful inquiry into each individual case that the two 
children born respectively at Sang-ang-k'iiih-tsung and at La-kia-jih-wa 
in Tibet are both aged three years, and the two children born re- 
spectively in the tri baity of K’ung sa in the district of Ta-tsiendu and 
at the Tai Ning monastery are both aged four years — that their per- 
sonal appearance is uniformly symmetrical and proper, and that all alike 
display an elevated demesinour. Hereupon the Panshen Erdeni and 
his associates laid before them for recognition the image of Buddha 
worshipped by the late Dalai Lama,' together with, the bell-clapper, 
swinging drum, and other like articles used by him, all in duplicate, the 
genuine objects being accompanied by imitations. The children showed 
themselves capable of recognizing each individual article, without hesi- 
tation, in presence of the. assembled clergy and people, who, as they 
crowded around to behold the sight, gave vent aloud to their admiration 
of the prodigy. 

A despatch .was subsequently received from the chancellor to the 
effect that the supernatural intelligence of the four children having 
been tested by joint investigation, and having been authenticated in 
the hearing and before the eyes of all, he would request that the names be 
placed in the urn and the lot be drawn on the 25th day of the 5th 
month ; in addition to which, he forwarded a list of the names bestowed 
in infancy on the four children and of the names of their fathers. 
Four servants having in reply assented to the proposed arrangement, 
masses were performe^j during seven days preceding the date in ques- 
tion by the hut^vIcMu and Larnas, of mount Potala and the various 
monasteries; and, on the appointed day, the Panshen Erdeni, the 
chancellor, and their associates, followed by the entire body of Ltoas, 
chanted a mass before the sacred effigy of your majesty’s exalted 
ancestor, the emperor Pure, offering up prayers subsequently in devout 
silence. On the 25th day of the 5th month your servants reverently 
proceeded to mount Potala, and placed the golden vase with due devo- 
tion upon a yellow altar before the sacred effigy. After offering in- 
cense and performing homage with nine prostrations, they inscribed 
upon the slips, in Chinese and Tibetan characters, the infant-names of 
the children and the names of their fathers, which they exhibited for 
the inspection of the 'respective relatives and tutors, and of the 
assembled Lamas. This having been done, your servant, Haip’u, recited 
a chapter from the scriptures in unison with the Panshen Erdeni and 
the other [ecclesiastics], in presence of the multitude, and, reverently 
sealing up the inscribed slips, deposited them within the vase. The 
slips being small and the urn deep, nothing was wanting to secure per- 
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feet inviolability. After the further recital of a chapter by the Pan- 
sheh Erdeni and his associates, your servant, Mtng Pao, inserting 
his hand ^thin the* um upon the altar, turned the slips over and over, 
several times, and reverently proceeded to draw forth one of their 
number, which he inspected in concert with the children’s relatives and 
tutors and the assembled Lftmas. The inscription upon the slip was as 
f Hows : “ The son of Ts3-wang-t6ng-chu, Tibetan, from the Tai Ning 
monastery. Infant-name, Na-mu-kio-mu-to-urh-td. Present age, four 
years.” The remaining dips having been drawn oul and inspected 
publicly, the Penshen Erdeni, the chancellor, ^th the greater and 
lesser huVukMu and all the attendant L&mas, exclaimed unanimously 
with unfeigned delight and gladsomeness that ** by the favour of his 
imperial majesty, who has given advancement to the cause of the 
Yellow Church, the established rule has now been complied with for ascer- 
taining by lot the embodiment of the Dalai L&ma, and the lot having 
now fdlen upon this child — who, the son of a poor Tibetan fuel-seller, 
has manifested prodigies of intelligence, abundantly satisfying the 
aspirations of the multitude — ^it is placed beyond a doubt that the 
actual and genuine re-embodiment of the Dalai Lfima hi^i appeared in 
the world, and the Yellow Church has a ruler for its governance. The 
minds of the people are gladdened and at rest, and the reverential 
gratitude that inspires us humble priests is inexhaustible.” After this 
they performed with the utmost devotion the homage of nine prostra- 
tions in the direction of your majesty’s abode, expressing their reve- 
rential acknowledgments of the celestial favour. Your servants ob- 
served with caref lU attention that the gratitude not alone of the Pan- 
shen Erdeni and his attendant ecclesiastics proceeded from the most 
sincere feelings, but also that the entire population of Lessa, both clergy 
and laity, united in the demonstration by raising their hamds to their 
foreheads in a universal feeling of profound satisfaction. 

The infant is taken to Lhasa at such an early age that his 
mother, who may belong to the poorest peasant class,' necessarily 
accompanies him in order to suckle him, but being debarred from 
the sacked precincts of Potala on account of her sex, she is lodged in 
the lay town in the vicinity, and her son temporarily at the 
monastic palace of Ri-gyal Phodah,^ where she is permitted to 
visit her son only between the hours of 9 a.m. and 4 p.in. She, 
together with her husband, is given an official residence for life in 
a palace about a mile to the west of Potala and on the way to De- 
pung, and the &ther usually receives the rank of Kv/ng^ said to be 
the highest of the five ranks of Chinese nobility. 

' ' 

^ As, for example, in the cm of the eleventh Grand Lima, wlioes faUisr was a 
poor fuel-seller. 

* Another account (BUtbb, he. eiU P- 2S5) states that he is kept af the ** Jih-Ua** 
monastsfy to the east of LbSsa, or ‘‘Cftdh-ta-waogpu.** 
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At the age of four the child assumes the monkish garb and ton- 
sure^ and receives a religious name, and is duly enthroned at 
Potala in great state and under Chinese auspices, as shown from 
the annexed state paper : — 

Memorial dated the 18th day of the 4th month of the 22nd year of 
Tao Kwang (27th May, 1842), reporting the conclusion of the ceremony 
of enthronement of the embodiment of the Dalai Lama. ‘ . ... 

** In obedience to these commands, Your servants proceeded on the 
13th day of the 4th month in company with the Chamj-Chia HuVukMu 
(the Peki' metropolitan) and the chancellor, followed by their subor- 
dinate fuuctionaries, the hut'ukht-Uy LdmaSy and Tibetan ofHcials, to the 
monastery on mount J ih-kia, for the purpose of escorting the Dalai 
Lama’s embodiment down the mountain to the town of Chih-ta-hwang- 
pu, on the east of Lsissa, where his abode was temporarily established. 
Your servants, in respectful conformity with the rules for attendance 
upon the Dalai Lama, appointed detachments of the Chinese garrison 
troops to form an encampment, and to discharge the duty of body- 
guards during the two days he remained there. On the 15th, your 
servants escorted tlie embodiment to the monastery at mount Pctala, 
where reverent prostrations were performed, and the ceremonial obser- 
vances were fuliilled before the sacred elligy of your majesty’s ele- 
vated ancestor, the emperor Pure. On the 16th, your servants 
reverently took the golden scroll containing the mandate bestowed by 
your majesty upon the Dalai Lama’s embodiment, together with the 
sable cape, the coral court rosary, etc., and the sum of ten thousand 
taels in silver, being your majesty’s donations, which they caused to be 
conveyed upon yellow platforms to the monastery at mount Potala, and 
deposited with devout care in due order in the hall called Ta Tu Kang. 
The couch and pillows were then arranged upon the divan ; and on 
the arrival of the Dalai Lama’s embodiment in the hall, your servants 
and the secretary of tlib Chamf -chia llnCnlcMuy reverently read out the 
golden scroll, embodying your majesty!* mandate, to the perusal of 
which the embodiment listened in a kneeling posture, facing toward 
the east. After the reading was concluded, he received with venera- 
tion the imperial gifts, and performed the ceremonial of three genuflec- 
tions and nine prostmtions in the direction of the imperial abode, thus 
testifying his respectful gratitude for the celestial favours. Having 
been invested with the gai'ments conferred by your majesty, the em- 
bodiment was supported to his seat upon the throne ; whereupon the 
chancellor, at the head of the Tibetan priesthood, intoned a chant of 
DharanI formulas, invoking auspicious fortune. All the hut^vkMu and 
Lamas having performed obeisances, a great banquet was opened, and 
the ceremonial of enthronement was thus brought to a close. The day 
was attended by the utmost fine weather, and everything passed off 
auspiciously and well, to the universal delight of the entire body of 
clergy and laity of Lassa. Thi.s we accordingly bring to your majesty’s 
knowledge ; and in addition we have to state, that as the embodiment 
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of the Dalai L&ma has now been enthroned, it is proper, in conformity 
with the existing rules, to cease henceforth from using the word * em- 
bodiment.’ This we accordingly append, and respectraly bring before 
your majesty’s notice.” ^ 

He is now admitted as a novice to the Nam-gyat monastery of 
Potala, and his education is entrusted to a special preceptor anv/ 
assistants learned in the scriptures and of unblemished cWacter.’^ 

At the age of eight he is ordained a full monk and abbot of 
the Nam-gyal convent and head of the Lamaist church. 

The Dalai Lama is, as regards temporal rule, a minor till he 
reaches the age of eighteen, and during his minority a regen i 
carries on the duties of temporal government. And the frequeiH'^ 
with which the Dalai Lama has died before attaining his major’ 
gives some support to the belief that the regents are privy to his 
premature death; and the Chinese government are usually credited 
with supporting such proceedings for political purposes. 

On the death of a re^incarnate Lama, his body is preserved. The 
tombs of )ihe Dalai and Pan-ch’en Lamas form conspicuous gilt 
monuments, sometimes as many as seven storeys high, named 
Ku-tuh,^ at Potala and Tashi-lhunpo. The holiness of such a Lama 
is estimated in proportion to the shrinkage of his body after death. 

The temporal rule of Tibet is vested in a Lama who has the 
title of ‘‘ king.” For wheii Nag-waA acquired the tennKiral 
power he retained this title for one of his agents, also called “ The 
regent,” ^ and “ Protector of the earth,” ® and Governor,” and 
by the Mongols Nomen-Khan. 

A regent is necessary to conduct the temporal government, 
especially under the system of papal succession by re-births, where 
the new Dalai Lama does not reach his majority and nominal 
succession to temporal rule till his eighteenth yciir. In order to 
avoid plottingagainst the hierarchs. Nag-wan ruled that the regent 
must be a Lama, and he restricted this office to the head Lamas of 
the monastic palaces or Ling of Lhasa, named Tan-gye-ling,^ Kun« 
de-ling,® Ts*e-ch*og-ling,®and Ts’amo-ling,^®whom, he alleged, by a 


1 Mayer, loc. cit. p. 296. 

> The preceptor of the tenth and eleventh Grand Lamas was ** Kia-mu-pa-le-i-hi-tan- 
per-gyam-ts6/* Mayer, loc cit. 

* sku fMdun. * Gyal-tshab. ^ Sa-Kyoii. « de-si^. 

^ bsTan-rgyas-gliu. • Kun-’dus glih » Tde-mcli’og glin. 

Ts’a-mo-glih. A Lama of this monastic palace and a member of Sera, became 
the celebrated regent Tsha-tur numa-hang ( ?**Nomon Khan ”). 
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polite fiction, to be re-embodiments of the spirits of the four most 
celebrated ministers of the monarchical period. Thus the spirit of 
king Sroft Tsan Gampo’s minister Lon-po Gar is believed to be 
incarnate in the Lama of Tan-gye-ling. The office when falling 
vacant through death (or deposition) passes cceteria pai'ibua to the 
surviving senior of those Lings. The present regent* (1893) is 
the Kun-de-ling Lama. The regent is assisted in the government * 
by four ministers called Kd-lon^^ who were formerly all laymen, but 
now some of them are being replaced by Lamas ; also secretaries 
(Kd-duii) and district magistrates (Joft-pon). And the two 
Chinese political residents, or Ambans,^ have administrative as well 
as consulting functions. 

With such large bodies of monks comprising so many fanatical 
elements, and not at all subject to the civil authorities, who, in- 
deed, possess almost no police, it is not surprising that fracas are 
frequent, and bloody feuds between rival monasteries occasionally 
happen. Rvery monastery has an armoury, and in the minor 
quarrels the lusty young monks wield their heavy iron pencc'ises 
with serious and even fatal effect. 

Since the temporal power passed into the hands of the Lamas, 
the Tibetans who, in Sroft Tsan Gampo’s day, were a vigorous 
and aggressive nation, have steadily lost ground, and have been 
ousted from Yunnan and their vast possessions in eastern Tibet, 
Amdd, etc., and are now hemmed in by the Chinese into the more 
inhospitable tracts. 


1 “ De-ba zhuxi." 

3 bKah-blon. 

^ ** Amban.'^ is not Chinese. It is probably Manchu or Mongolian, cf. Rocx., A., 51. 
The resident imperial minister of Tibet is colloquially called Chu-tsah tu-chon, and 
he is always a Manchu, that is, of the ruling race. 
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SOLATION from the world has always been a desidera- 
tum of Buddhist monks ; not as penance, hut merely 
to escape temptations, and favour meditation. The 
monastery is named in Tibetan Giyii-pa^ vulgarly 
Gom^ij or ‘‘ a solitary place ” or hermitage ; and most monas- 
teries are situated, if not actually in solitary places, at least some 
distance off from villages, while around others which were origi- 
nally hermitages villages have grown up later. 

The extreme isolation of some of the Tibetan cloisters has its 

1 After Hue. 

3 <^on-i)a. The title Cog-sde, or Ckoi^de, a “ religious place,” is especially applied 
to temple-monasteries within a village or town. ** Lin,” or ** continent,” is applied to 
the four greatest monasteries of the established church especially associated with the 
temporal government, and is evidently suggested by the four great fabulous conti- 
nents of the world. gTsug-]ag-k*ah’ ia an academy, though it is used for temples 
frequently. 
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counterpart in Europe in the alpine monasteries amid the everlast- 
ing snows. Some of them are for the greater part of the year 
quite cut off from the outer world, and at &vonrable times only 
reachable by dangerous paths, so that their solitude is seldom 
broken by visitors. The monastery of Kye-lang in Little Tibet 
stands on an isolated spur about 12,000 feet above the sea, and is 
approached over glaciers, so that sometimes its votaries are buried 
under av^nches. And the site is usually commanding and pic- 
turesque. Shergol in Lad&k, like so many monasteries in cen- 
tral libet, is set on the fitce of a cliff. It is carved out of a 
honeycombed cliff, forming, with some other cliffs of the same 
description, a giant flight of stairs on the slope of a bleak moun- 
tain of loose stones. The Oow/pa itself is piunted white, with 
bands of bright colour on the projecting wooden galleiy, so that it 
stands out distinctly against the darker rocks. There is not a 
sign of vegetation near — all round is a dreary waste of stone.' 

Such remote and almost inaccessible sites for many of the 
convents renders mendicancy impossible ; but begging-with-the- 
bowl never seems to have been a feature of LSmaism. even when 
the monastery adjoined a town or village. 

Several monasteries, especially of the Kar-gyu sect, are called 
« caves” (hermitages) (or tak-p’u), although any caves which 
may exist accommodate only a very small proportion of the residents 
of the cloister so named. Yet many gompas, it is reported, passed 
through the statq of cave-residence as a stage in their career. 
Firstly a solitary site with caves was select ed, and when the monks 
by extra zeal and piety bad acquired sufficient frinds and influence, 
then they built a monastery in the neighbourhood. While, if the 
venture were not financially successful, the hermitage remained' in 
the caye. One of these struggling cave-hermitages exists at Bi- 
kyi-sum near Pedong, in British BhotSn. Such caves, as a rqle, 
are natural caverns, irhqlly unadorned by art, and are specialty 
tenanted by the wandering ascetics named YogScSiya and Zi- 


1 .Mr. KNjon, /oc. nV., p. 127* where a picture of the monastery also is £,iven. 

* Under this heading come the four great caves of SiVhim hallowed as the traditional 
abodes of St Padma and Lhatsiin Gi’embo, and now the'objects of pilgrimage even to 
Limas from Tibet. These four caves are distinguished according to the four cardinal 
points, via. 

The Nobth Lka^ri SiAp’tf, or **the old cave of Ood*s hill.** It is situated about 
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The site occupied by the monastery is usually commanding and 
often picturesque. It should have a free outlook to the east to 
catch the first rays of the rising sun ; and it should be built in 
the long axis of the hill ; and it is desirable to have a lake in 
front, even though it be several miles distant. These latter two 
conditions are expressed in the couplet : — 

Back t(i the hill-rock, 

And front to the tam.*’* 

The door of the assembly room and temple is cceteris pdvibtia 
built to face eastwards. The next best direction is south-east, 
and then south. If a stream directly drains the site or is visible a 
short way below, then the sit^ is considered bad, as the virtue of 
the place escapes by the stream. In such a case the chief entrance 
is made in another direction. A waterfall, however, is of very 
good omen, and if one is visible in the neighbourhoood, the en- 
trance is made in that direction, should it not be too far removed 
from the east. 

The name of the monastery is usually of a religious nature, 
ideal or mystic, or like De-pung, borrowed from the name of a 
celebrated Indian monastery ; but others are merely place-names 
which are often descriptive of the site,* thus : — 

TashI'LhuN'Fo, “ The mass of glory.** 

Sa-skya, the tawny soil. 

Min<dol-liS% “ The place of perfect emancij^tion.*' 

The ** IllMis,^ monastery in Ladak is called “ The support of the 
meaning of Buddha’s precepts.” * 


three days’ journey to the north of Tashiding, aloii); a imist difficult 
This is the most holy of the series. 

The South AWWo miA or *‘cavc of the ocoylt fairies.” Here it is said is a 
hot spring, and on the rock arc many fofitprinU ascrib«*(] to the fairies. 

The East sBd* ji'ic, or ** secret cave.” It lies bi'twetm the Tendong and M.*iinoni 
mountains, about flve miles from Yangang. It is n vast cavern reputed to 
e.\tend by a bifurcation to both Tendong and Maiiiom. People go in with 
torches about a quater of a mile. Its lieight varies from flve feet to one 
hundn*d or two hundred feet. 

ThclVssT bBe-cIf*eM 7 #V, or ** cave of Great Happiness.” It is in the snow near 
Jongri, and only reacliaHle in the autumn. 

^ rgyab ri brag dan mdunjri mts*o. 

9 hiee my ** Place, River and Mountain KaincH of Sikhiin,” rfc., 1891. 

* tScRtJici., 179. 


8 
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Sa8-8a-oh5-£i8 (Ang.^ Sangachiling) gsan, secret or occult, + snam, 
spdl or magic + o’os* religion + glin, a place. ‘^The place of the 
occult mystic religion.” A catholic Buddhist monastery open to all 
classes, including deformed persons, nuns, Lepchas and Iambus. 

FlDMA<-TAfr-TSs(Aiip.,Pemion^hi) = padma{pr, *'pSima”) a lotus + 

perfect or pure + r^, the highest the monastery of the sublime 
perfect lotus (-born one, i.e., Padma-tamhhava)^^ A monastery 
professing, we believe, only well-born, celibate, and undeformed 
monks, and especially associated with St. Padma, who is worshipped 
here. 

Ta-ka Ta8Hi-din (Ati^.,Tashiding) = hrag(= tag,) a rock + dkar, white 
-H bkra-sis (pr. ^-shi) glory + Iding, a soaring up or elevation. 
The original name is likely to have been 'bring, pronounced ding,’’ 
and meaning the middle, with reference to its romantically 
elevated site between two great rivers at their junction. “ The 
gbmpa of the elevated glorious white rock.” The site, a bold high 
promontory at the junction of and between tbe Great BangTt and 
Katong rivers, is believed to have been miraculously raised up by 
St. Padma, and amongst other traces a broad longitudinal white 
streak in the rock is pointed out as being the sl^dow of that 
saint. 

Pho-da^ (Ang^^ Fadung) » pVldan, a sloping ridge ; such is the site 
of this gdmpa and the usual spelling of the name. As, however, 
this is the chapel royal ” of the raja, it seems possible that the 
name may be p'o-bran {pr. p’o-dan) palace, the gbmpa of the 
palace.’’ 

liA-BRAijr = b2a, a contraction of LSma or high-priest + hra'hj a dwelling. 
Here resides the hierarch or chief L&ma. 

— ^This is one of the very few words in which hr is literally 
pronounced as spelt.] 

DoBJB-Lijr (An^., Darjeeling) « rdd-r/s “the precious stone” or eccles- 
iastical sceptr^ emblematic of the thunder-bolt of Sakra (Indra or 
Jupiter) -H gKw, a place. The monastery from which Darjiling 
takes its name, and the ruins of which are stOl visible on observa- 
tory-hill, was a branch of the Dorjeling, usually curtailed into 
D6-ling {Ang,y Dalling) monastery in native Sikhim ; and to dis- 
tinguish it from its parent monastery, it was termed ArJe-dii 
Dorje-ling (dban^, power + bdus, accumulated or concentrated) on 
account of its excellent situation, and powerful possibilitiea 

Db-t’a^ = Ds, a kind of tree {Daphne papyraceae^ Wall.), from the bark 
of which ropes and papr are made -|- t*ah, a meadow = “ the 
gompa of the De meadow.” Here these trees are abundant. 

Ei-oon (Anr/., Ringim (n + d^^i, a hermitage « “ the hermitage 
hill.” It is situated near the top of the hill. 

T6-LUfr « rdo, a stone + Zuw, a valley. This valley is remarkably rocky, 
and avalanches of stones are frequent. 

£n-cb s dben (pr. en), a solitary place + le'e, a tongue. A monastery 
on a tongue-shapd spur. 
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Dub-i>b s sgruft (pr. ** dub”), a hermit’s cell + ade, a place. ** The place 
of the hermivs cell ” — the oldest monastery in Sihhim, founded by 
the pioneer missionary Jiha-tsun Gh en-bo. 

P’EN-zAir a p’an bliss or profit + bzan, excellent. The monasteiy of 
“ excellent bliss.” 

KA-o6-PAirBi (Afi^. Ketsuperi) = mk*d, heaven + spyod (pr. cho) to. 
accomplish or reach + dpaZ,*noble + rt = the mona tery of ** the 
noble mountain of the Garu^a' (a messenger of the gods) ” or ** of 
reaching heaven.” ^ 

Ma-ni a ma-nl, a tablet inscribed with “ Om mAni, etc.,” a Mendoh. 
** The gompa of the Mendoh here the gompa was erected near 
an old mendong. 

Se-kon = Se, a sloping ridge + depressed. It is situated on a 
depressed sloping ridge ) and is also spelt gziga (pr, zl), a see-er or 
beholder, + mnon, to suppress ; and in this regard it is alleged that 
here St. Padma-sambhava beheld the local demons underneath and 
kept them under. 

Ya^-oa^t ~ ya?t, perfect, also hicky + syan, a ridge. ‘‘The monastery 
of the lucky ridge.” 

Lhon-tsb = lAwn, lofty + rfA«, summit. ‘*The monastery of the lofty 
summit.” 

Nam-tse = rnanif a division or district + vise. ” Lofty division ” one 
of the subdivisions of native Sikhim, on the hank of Tendong. It 
is probable that this isa Lepcha name from tsU » “ Seat of govern- 
ment,” as the site is a very old Lepcha one. 

Tsun-t’a^j (Ang., Cheungtham)= hlmn, a queen;' also “ respected one,” 
t.e,, a L&ma or monk ; also marriage -f than, a meadow. This 
gompa is situated overlooking a meadow at the junction of the 
Lachhen and Lachhung rivers. It may mean “ the meadow of 
marriage (of the two rivers),” or “ the meadow of the Lamas,” or 
“ the meadow of Our Lady ” — its full name as found in manuscript 
Mpg “ htsun-mo riu'chen implies that the Lamas derive its 
name from ‘‘ the precious Lady (Dorje-p’ag-mo) ” whose image is 
prominently displayed within the gompa. 

Rab-u^ (Ang.^ &twling) == rob, excellent or high + glvhy a place. This 
monastery is situated on a high cliffy ridge. 

Nub-liA (.dny., Nobling) = nu6, the west glin = “The gompa of the 
western place or country.” It lies on the western border of Sikhim. 
DB-KTi-ijjr (.dny , Dikiling) = bd^-sityi'd, happiness + gliii = “The place 
of Happiness.’,’ It is a rich arable site with the beer-millet (murwa) 
cultivation. 

The site chosen for a monastery must be consecrated before any 
building is begun. A chapter of Lamas is held, and the tutelary 
deity is invoked to protect the proposed building against all injury 
of men and demons. At the ceremony of laying the first stone 
prayers are recited, and charms*, together with certain forms of 

s 2 
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benediction (Tashi-tsig jod), together with relics, are deposited in 
a hollow stone.^ And other rites are done. And in repairing a 
sacred building somewhat similar services are performed. 

The size of the Tibetan monasteries is sometimes immense, 
several containing from 3,000 to 10,000 monks, in this the most 
priest-ridden country in the world. The larger monasteries are 
like small towns, as seen in the original drawing of Tashi-lhunpo 
here given, with long streets of cells, two or three storeys high, 
and usually surrounding small courtyards which generally con- 
tain a shrine in the centre. The chief building is *^The assembly 
hall,” which, however, is practically a temple, and is considered 
under that head. 

There are always small halls for teaching purposes, as the 
monasteries serve also as colleges. But these colleges are for the 
clergy alone, as Lamas, unlike Burmese monks, are not the 
schoolmasters of the people. They teach only those who enter 
the order. And the lay populace have to be content with the 
poor tuition obtainable in a few schools (Lob-ta) conducted by 
laymen. 

The architecture seems to have, preserved much of the medieeval 
Indian style. Mr. Fergusson shows ^ that Ne^l, in its architecture 
as well as ethnologically, presents us with a microcosm of India 
as it was in the seventh century, when Hiuen Tsiang visited 
it; and that the Sikhim monasteries show a perseverance in the 
employment of sloping jambs (as in the Tashiding doorway),* 
as used two thousand years ago in the Behar and early Western 
caves ; and the porch of the temple at Pemiongchi shows the form 
of roof which we are familiar with in the rock examples of India. 

The architecture of the monastery resembles that of the houses 
of the wealthy Tibetans, and is often ostentatious. It has been 
described in some detail by Schlagintweit, Hue, Rockhill/ etc., 
as regards Tibet, and by General Cunningham and Mr. Conway as 
regards the large monasteries of Ladak. The monasteries in 
Sikhim are mean and almost devoid of any artistic interest. 


* ijtC'HLAu., l^S, wlio there translates the historical document on tlie founding of 
Hiuiis; Cso9Ia*s Jn., p. 508; Cu\mnoham*s IakI<U\ 809. 

> Ind, and Kattn. Arch.^ p. 299, 

> Figured by Hooxeii, Hiw. Juvr. 

4 Fee also detailed description of the houses of the Lamas of Kumbuin in Umd •/ 
ikt p. 85. 
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As wood is scarce in Tibet most of the monasteries are built of 
stone or sun-dried bricks. Most have flat roofs, some are in the 
Chinese style, and most are surmounted by the cylinders of yak- 
hair cloth crossed by a few white ribbons at right angles to each 
other, and topped by a crescent and spear, as in figures, and a 
curtain of yak-hair cloth bearing similar stripes in the form of a 
Latin cross closes the windows. In the outer Himalayas the cells 
and dormitories and other buildings cluste** round the temple. 
And in the temple-monasteries, the ground floor is without win- 
dows and is generally used as a storehouse, and the upper storeys 
are reached by a staircase or an inclined beam on which notches 
are cut for steps ; and the scanty furniture is of the plainest. 

The well-known Indian name of a Buddhist monastery, namely, 
Arama, or Sahgharama the resting-place of the clergy ”), more 
strictly applied to the grove in which the monastery was situated, 
is applied in Tibet, which, is almost destitute of groves, to the 
auditory or library of the monastery.^ 



Cu'obTSN AKD MxNDOK IN LaDAK.^ 

Lining the approaches to the monastery are rows of tall 


> Cf.. jABSCHq 4. 


i After Mr. Kii%ht. 
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“ prajer ’ -Sags, and several large funereal monumentsi — CKortevi 
and long wall-like Mendon monuments. 


The Oh'or- 
tena,^ literally 
“receptacle for 
offerings,”* are 
usually solid 
conical masonry 
structures, cor- 
responding to 
the Caityas and 
Stupasor“Topes” 
of Indian Budd- 
hism, and origi- 
nally intended 
as relic-holders; 
they are now 
mostly erected 



as cenotaphs in 


memory of 
Buddha or of 


Fukebeal Buddhist Monument 
(A Oh'orteD StHjMi or “ Tope "). 


canonized saints; and they present a suggestively funereal appear- 
ance. Some commemorate the visits of Lamaist saints ; and 


miniature ones of metal, wood, or clay often adorn 
the altar, and sometimes contain relics. 

The original form of the Caitya, or Stupa,® was 
a simple and massive hemisphere or solid dome 
(garhhdy literally “ womb ” enclosing the relic) of 
masonry, with its convexity upwards and crowned 
by a square capital (toran) surmounted by one or 
more umbrellas, symbols of royalty. Latterly they 
became more complex in form, with numerous 
plinths, and much elongated, especially in regard 


Medi.i>:val Indian 
brazen Caitya. 
(from Tibet.) 


to their capitals, as seen in the small photograph 
here given.* 


1 mCh'od-r-ten. * Skt., Da^t/itrUa, 

* Cf. Hodos., J/., so, e ttq., for descriptions ; also his views about the respective 
meanings of “ Caitya a d “ Stupa.” 

* In Mr. Hodgson's collection are nearly one hundred drawings of Caityas in Nepal ; 
Fbrousson's Hiit Ind. and Etitt, rcA., 308; Fmo. and Buboess* Cave-Templei ; also 
Cunningham’s BMIm Topfi, p. 12. 
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The LSmaist Gaityas, or Gh’oitens, are mainly of the two forms 
here shown. They generally adhere to the Indian type ; but differ 
most conspicuously in that the dome in the commonest form 
is inverted. Both have more or less elaborate plinths, and on the 
sides of the capital are often 
figured a pair of eyes, like the 
sacred eyes met with in ancient 
Egyptian, Greek, and Roman 
vases, etc., and believed to be 
connected with sun-worship. 

Above the toran is a bluntly 
conical or pyramidsd spire, 
of thirteen step- 
like segments, typical of the 
thirteen Bodhisat heavens of 
the Buddhists. This is sur- 
mounted by a bell-shaped sym- 
bol (usually- copper-gilt) called 
the kalaaj the handle of which 
forms a tapering pinnacle 
sometimes modelled after a 
small Gaitya, but often 
moulded in the form of one or 
two or all of the following 
objects : a lotus - fiower, a 
crescent moon, a globular sun, 
a triple canopy, which are 
finally surmounted by a 
tongue-shaped spike, repre- 
senting or sacred light Tibstak Ch'obtbk, common voxm. 

of Buddha. And sometimes 

round the base of the halm is a gilt canopy or umbrella {patra)?- 
Many of the Lfimaist Gaityas are, like those of the Japanese, 
symbolic of the five elements into which a body is resolv^ upon 
death ;• thus, as in the annexed figure, the lowest section, a solid 
rectangular block, typifies the solidity of the earth ; above it xoaJt&r 
is represented by a globe ; fi^re by a triangular tongue ; aw by a 



1 Gunninoham's Bkilta 12. 
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crescent — ^the inverted vault of thesky^ande^Aerbyan acuminated 
circle, the tapering into space. 

A miniatiure CKorlm^ containing an enormous number of small 

A images of Lamaist deities, in niches and in several 
inner compartments within folding doors, is called 
“the glorious (Ch'arten) of many doors.” ^ It is 
carried about from village to village by itinerant 
Lamas for exhibition to the laity. 

In the wealthier monasteries the Ch’ortens are 
regularly white-washed. 

The Mendoiis^ as figured on page 261, are long 
wall-like erections sometimes over a mile in length, 
which divide the road into two lateral halves to 
allow of the respectful mode of passing it, namely, 
with the right hand to the wall. They are faced 
with blocks bearing in rudely cut characters the six- 
Elbmbntal- syllabled mystic sentence “ 0n^ ma^i padnie hum ” 
Ch Often- — same which is revolved in, the “prayer- 
wheels,” and usually called Mani; and its name is said to be 
derived from these, namely, Maij/i-daiif or “ The Jlfani-faced.” It 
usually has a cKortm terminating it at 'either end; and occa- 
sionally it contains niches to burn incense or to deposit the small 
clay funereal Caityas,’* and also bears coarsely outlined figures of 
the three especial protecting divinities of Lamaism.^ As it is 
a pious act to add to these “ Mani ” slabs, a mason is kept at the 
larger temples and places of special pilgrimage, who caiTes the 
necessary number of stones according to the order and at the 
expense of the donating pilgrim. 

The small cairns, surmounted by a few sticks, to which rags 
are attached by passers by as offerings to the genius lociy like 
the “rag-bushes” of India, are called Lab-ch’a, and figured at page 
286. 

As with all sacred objects, these monuments must always be 
passed on the right hand,^ according to* the ancient custom of 
showing respect. And thus, too, it is that the prayer-cylinders 
must always be turned in this direction. 

In addition to the foregoing objects, there is frequently found in 



' Tor9hi*g6-hMh\ • dkMiMrfftii'hxi. * The Riy-enw, gon-po, * jnwlatikiua. 
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the vicinity of the monastery a stone seat called a throne for 
the head LSma, when he gives al-fresco instruction to his pupils. 
One of the reputed thrones of the founder of Sikhim Lamaism 
exists at the Pemiongchi Gh’orten, where the camp of visitors is 
usually pitched. 

There is no regular asylum for animals rescued from the 
butchers, to save some person from pending death ; but occasion- 
ally such ransomed cattle are to be found in the neighbourhood 
of monasteries where their pension-expenses have been covered by 
a donation from the party cured. The animals have their ears 
bored for a tuft of coloured rags as a distinctive and saving mark. 

In Sikhim not far from most monasteries are fertile fields of 
murwa {Elmaine corocana)^ from which is made the country beer, 
a beverage which the Sikhim and Bhotunese monks do not deny 
themselves. 

Over 3,000 monasteries are said to be in Tibet. But be- 
fore giving a short descriptive list of some of the chief monas- 
teries of Lamadom it seems desirable to indicate the chief pro- 
vinces into which Tibet is divided.^ 

Tibet is divided into three sections, namely : — 

1. Pod or ‘‘Tibet” proper, or the provinces of U and Tsang, 
hence the name “ Weitaaiig ” applied to Tibet by the Chinese. 

2. High (or Little) Tibet, or the northern provinces of Tod, 
Nari, and Khor-sum. 

3. Eastern Tibet, or the provinces of Kham| Do, and Gang. 

In Tibet proper the central province of U and the western one of 
Tsang have their capitals at Lhasa and Tashil-hunpo respectively. U 
contains the districts of Gyama (and Kongbu, including Pema- 
Koi), Di-gung, Tsal-pa, Tsang-po, Che -va, Phag-du, Yah-sang, and 
Yaru-dag, including the great Yamdok lake. Tsang comprises 
the districts of north and south Lo-stod, Gurmo, Ch’umig, S’ang, 
and S’alu. 

Little Tibet is divided into the three circles of sTag-mo Ladvags 
(“ Ladak ”), Mang-yul S’ang Shuiii, Guge Burang (“ Purang ”), 

1 The beat vernacular account of the geography of Tibet is contained in the 
Daam-ling Gye she of Lama, Tsan-po Noman Khan of Amdo, and tranalated 
Saiut, 1887, p. 1, teq . ; Csoma, 1832, p. 128. For scientiflc 

geography/ see ManKiuif’s Tib^t Indian Survey Reporta, Prejvalsky, Rockhill, etc. 
iyANviLi.B'8 map of 1798, compiled on data supDlied by Limas, is still our ehiff 
authority for a large portion of Tibet. 
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comprising the districts of Parang, Mang-yul Sanga-dKar, bCh’i- 
va, bLas’a, sBal-te, Shang-shung, upper and lower Khrig-se. 
East Nari includes Dok-t’al and lake Manasarovar. The Ladftk 
and Balti districts of west I^ari were conquered by Kashmir in 
1840 and are now British dependencies. Ka-che, sometimes used 
synonymously with Kashmir, includes the lofty northern steppes 
and the gold fields of Thog-Jalung. 

Eastern Tibet is the most populous section of the country. The 
greater part of the low-lying Do province (Amdo) seems to have 
been detached from Tibet by the Chinese about 1720. The south- 
eastern province of Kbam borders on Assam and upper Burma, 
and includes the districts of Po, Lfaari-go. The Gang province 
consists mostly of high bleak ridges, Pombor, Tsawa, and Tsa- 
Ch’u. The northern Tsai-dam, comprising many marshes between 
Nan-shan and Altentagh mountains, is peopled by Tanguts and 
Mongols. 

The chief monasteries of central Tibet are : — 


Siir-TAs, which as the first monastery founded in Tibet, deserves first 
mention. 

Its full title is “ bSam-yas Mi-'gyur Lhun-gyis grub-pal Tsug-lug- 
K'an'* or '^The academy for obtaining the heap of unchanging 
Meditation.” 

The explorer Nain Singh resided in this monastery in 1874 and has 
given a good account of it. It is situated (N. lat. 29^ 20', E. long. 
9P 26, altitude about 11,430ft.} alK>ut thirty miles to the S.E. of 
Lhasa, near the north bank of the Tsang-po river amidst hillocks of 
deep sand, clothed Wb scanty herbage. It was built about 74 by 
Thi-Broh Detsan with the aid of the Indian monks, Padma-sambhava 
and l^ta-rakshita, after the model of the Udandapur,’ temple’ 
monastery of Bihar. But the building is believed to* have been alto- 
gether miraculous, and an abstract of the legend is given underneath.* 


1 For some details see Sabat, in /. Budd. TexU, Ind., i., p. 4, ieq. 

* To consecrate the ground, and procure supernatural workers St. FAdma made the 
magic-drcle of rDo-r je-P’ur-pa with coloured stone-dust, and having the K*io-wo of 
the five kinds, and all the necessary offerings arranged in his presence, he worshipped 
for seven days. Then the five Jinas (Dhyani Buddhas, Gyal-wa-rigt-lfia) appeared 
to him, and the king, being empower^ also saw the faces of these five. Then the 
Guru created several incarnations of himself, some of whom entered the M ap j ala, 
while some flew up into the fiky. These incarnations caused the Tibetan devils to 
bring stones and wood horn the hills and rivers, and thus the foundation of bSam-yas 
academy was begun. Human beings built it by day, while the devils worked at It by 
night, and so the great work rapidly progressed. 

When the king saw the great piles of gathered wood he was surprised and was 
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Part of the original building yet remains. The monastery, which 
contains a large temple, four large colleges, and several other buildings, 
is enclosed by a lofty circular wall about at mile and a half in ciixsiim- 
ference, with gates facing the cardinal points, and along the top of the 
wall are many votive brick chaityas, of which the explorer, Nain Singh, 
counted 1,030, and they seemed to be covered with inscriptions in 
ancient Indian characters. In the centre of the enclosure stands the 
assembly hall, ^th radiating cloisters leading to four chapels, facing 
at equal distances the four sides of the larger temple. This explorer 
notes that ** the idols and images contained in these temples are of pure 
gold, richly ornamented with valuable cloths and jewels. The candle- 
sticks and vessels are nearly all made of gold and silver." And on 
the temple walla are many large inscriptions in Chinese and ancient 
Indian characters. In the vestibule of the chief temple, to the left of 
the door, is a colossal copy of the pictorial Wheel of Life. 

The large image of Buddha," over ten feet high, seems to be called 
the Sam-yas Jing " (l^myas Gyal-po). 

The library contains many Indian manuscripts, but a great number 
of these were destroyed at the great fire about 1810 a.d. 

In a temple close by among the sand is a celebrated chamber of 
horrors, built of large boulders, and containing gigantic figures of the 
twenty-five Oon-po demons. The images are made of incense, and are 
about twenty feet high, of the fiercest expression, and represented 
as dancing upon mangled human corpses, which they are also devour- 
ing. And great stains of blood are pointed out by the attendants as 


awestruck, and asked the Guru to explain. The Guru thereon made the Man^a of 
the ** Fiv’e,” and worshipping for seven days, the Five transformed themselves 
into five kinds of Garu^ birds, which were visible to the king. And at that very time 
the Guru himself became invisible, and the king saw in his stead a great garuda hold- 
ing a snake in his clutches and beak ; but not seeing the Guru, the king cried out in 
fear. Then the garu^ vanished and the Guru reappeared beside him. The country 
to the south of Samye was then, it is said, inhabited by the savage ** kLa-klo ” tribes, 
which the Tibetans, through their Indian pandits, termed Nagas (cognate vrith those 
of the Brahmaputra valley). The next day, a Naga, having transformed himself into 
a white man on a white horse, came into the presence of t).e king and said, **0 king ! 
How much wood do you need for building Sam-yas ? as I will supply you with all you 
want.” On being informed of the requirements, the Nftga collect^ wood to an 
enormous extent. 

The building of the Sam-ye academy (gtsug-lag-k’an) swallowed up the wealth 
of the king. So the Guru, accompanied by tlie king and his ministers, went to the 
bank of Mal-grO lake, and keeping the ministers concealed in a small valley, the 
Guru began to make a Mdn4ala of the **Five ” and worshipped for seven days, after 
which Ayalokita sinhada, with AmitAbha on his head, stood at each of the four direc- 
tions, where dwell the four gods of the Five. On this the NAgas of tlic depths 
became powerless, and the Guru, addressing them, sAid, **The wealth of my king 
being exhausted, I have come to ask wealth.” Next day the banks were found lined 
with-glittering gold, which the Guru caused the ministers to carry off to the palace. 
On this account all the images of gods at Sam-yiis are made of solid gold, and of a 
quality unequalled in any part of our world of Jambudvip. 
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the freeh stuns of bodies which the demons have dragged to the place 
during the previous night. 

We have already referred to the miraculous account of the building 
of this monastery, which is said to rest upon Raksha iiends. On 
acsoount of the peculiar safety imparted co the locality by the spells of^ 
the wizard priest, Padma-sambhava, the Tibetan government use the 
place as a bank for their reserved bullion and treasure, of which fabu- 
lous sums are said to be stored there. 

Although it is now presided over by a Sa-kya Lama, the majority ^f 
its members are Sih-ma. 

OZH-LDAK, tlie monastery founded by Tsoh-K’a-pa, is one of the four 
great Ge-lug-pa or established church monasteries, the otheie being 
De-pung, Hera and Tashi-lhunpo. 

Its full name is dOah-ldan rNom-par Gyal-wahi glin, or the Continent 
of completely victorious happiness. 

This monastery stands enthi'oned on the AhAii-lCor hill, about 
twenty-five miles E. N.E. of LhZsa. Its founder, Tson-K’a-pa, mised it 
to a high pitch of fame and filled it with costly images. The chief 
object of veneration is the grand tomb of Tson-K’a-pa, which is placed in 
the Tsug-la-k’afi. It is a lofty mausoleum-like structure or marble 
and malachite, with a gilded roof. Inside this outer shell is to be seen 
a beautiful Ch’orten, consisting of cube pyramid and surmounting cone, 
all said to be of solid gold. Within this golden casket, wrapped in fine 
cloths, inscribed with sacred Dhaiani syllables, are the embalmed 
remains of the great reformer, disposed in sitting attitude. Otner 
notable objects here are a magnificent representation of Cham-pa, the 
Buddha to come, seated, European fashion, on a throne. Beside him 
stands a life-iuzed image of Tson-K’a-pii, in bis character of Jam-pal 
Nin-po, which is suppo^ to be his name in the Galdan heavens. A 
rock-hewn <fell| with impressions of hands and feet, is also shown as 
Tson-K’arpa'a A very old statue of S’inje, the lord of Death, is much 
reverenced here ; every visitor piesenting gifts and doing it infinite 
obeisance. The floor of the large central chamber appears to be 
covered with brilliant enamelled tiles, whilst another shrine holds an 
effigy of Tson-K’a-pa, with images of his five disciples (Shes-rab Sen-^, 
K’a-grub Oh’os-rje, etc.) standing round him. The library contains 
manuscript copies of the saint’s works in his own handwriting.' 

tJnlike the other large Ge-lug-pa monasteries, the headship of Gah- 
Idan is not based on hereditary incarnation, and is not, thereforo, a 
child when ajlpointed. He is chosen by a conclave from among the 
most scholarly of the monks of Sera, De-pung, and this monastery. The 
late abbot became ultimately regent of all Tibet. The number of in- 
mates here is reckoned at alwut 3,300. 

Da-puzro (’bras-spufis), the most powerful and populous of all the 
monasteries in Tibet, founded in and named after the great Indian- 
Tantrik monastery of “The rice-heap” (Sri-Dhanya Kataka) in 


} Abstract firom lUitortt^ etc., by Rev. O. Bandbeif. 
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Kalihgia and identified with the Kalacakra doctrine. It is situated 
about three miles west of Lh&sa, and it contains. nominally 7,000' 
monks. It is divided into four sections clustering round the great 
cathedral, the resplendent golden roof of which is seen from afar. It 
contains a small palace for the Dalai Lama at his annual visit. Many 
Mongolians study here. In front stands a stfipa, said to contain the body 
of the fourlh Grand Lama, Yon-tenn, who was of Mongolian nationality. 

Its local genii are the Five nvmphs of long Life (Ts’erin-ma), whose 
images, accompanied by that or Hayagriva, guard the entrance. And 
effigies of the sixteen Sthavira ara placed outside the temple door. In 
its neighbourhood is the monastery of Na-Ch’uh, the residence of the 
state sorcerer, with a conspicuous gilt dome. 

Sbr-ba, or The Merciful Hail.*’ It is said to have been so named 
out of rivalry to its neighbour, The rice-heap ** (De-pung), as hail is 
destructive of rice, and the two monasteries have fi'equent feuds. In 
connection with this legend there is also exhibited here a miraculous 
‘‘ Phurbu,” or thunderbolt sceptre of Jupiter Pluvius. 

It is romantically situated about a mile and a half to the north of 
Lhasa, on the lower slopes of a range of barren hills named Ta-ti-pu, 
famous for silver 01 * 0 , and which surround the monastery like an 
amphitheatre. 

Its monks number nominally 5,500, and have frequently engaged in 
bloody feuds against their more powerful rivals of De^pung. The Indian 
surveyor reported only on the idols of the temple. He says ; ** They 
differ in size and hideousness, some having horns, but the lower parts 
of the figures are generally those of men.” Hue gives a fuller descrip- 
tion : “ The temples and houses of Sera stand on a slope of the moun- 
tain-spur, planted with hollies and cypresses. At a distance these 
buildings, ranged in the form of an amphitheatre, one above the other, 
and standing out upon the green base of the hill, pi*esent an attractive 
and picturesque sight. Here and there, in the breaks of the mountain 
above this religious city, you see a great number of cells inhabited by 
contemplative Lamas, which you can reach only with diiiiculty. The 
monastery of Sera is remarkable for three large temples of seveml 
storeys in height, all the rooms of which are gilded throughout. 
Thence the name from ser, the Tibetan for ‘gold.' In the chief of 
these three temples is preserved the famous iortcfie^ which, having 
flown through the air from India, is the model from which all others, 
large and portable, aro copied. The tortclie of Sera is the object of great 
veneration, and is sometimes carried in procession to Lhasa to receive 
the adoration of the people.” This or rather “phurbu,” is 

what is called a Tam^in-phurbu^ and is said to have originally be- 
longed to an Indian sage named Grub-thub mdah-’phyar. It was 
found on the hill in the neighbourhood named P’urba-Ch’og, having 
flown from India. In the 12th month of every year (about the 27 th 


1 Lama U.G., /oc. eit., p. 34, says 10,000. 

^ This word is usually spelt m', and seems never to \h} spelt gS«»r, or “gold.” 
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day) it is taken out of its casket and carried in state to Potala, where 
the Dalai Lama puts it to his head. It is thereafter carried by a high 
oflicial of Sera monastery to the Chinese Amban, the governors (Shape) 
and the regent, all of whom touch their heads with it. Aftei*wards 
thousands throng to Sera to receive its holy touch on their heads as a 
defence against all evil and spells. 

In the great assembly hall is a huge image of Avalokita with eleven 
heads. 

Tashi-lhukpo (bkra-s'is Lhun-po), or the “ Heap of Glory,” the 
headquarters of the Pan-ch’en Grand Lama, who to some extent shares 
with the Lhasa Grand Lama the headship of the church. Its general 
appearance will be seen from the foregoing plate on page 260, from a 
native drawing. The monastery forms quite a small town, and not 
even Lamas other than established church can stay there over-night. 
It is well known through the descriptions of Bogle, Turner, etc. It is 
situated near the, south bank of the Tsang-po, at the junction of the 
Nying river, in 89® 7' E. long., 29* 4' 20'' N. lat., and altitude, 11,800 
feet (Markh., xxvii.). This celebrated- establishment has been long 
known to European geographers as Teeshoo Loombo.” 

Mr. Bogle describe it ^ as being built on the lower slope of a steep 
hill (Dolmai Ri, or hill of the goddess Tara). The houses rise one over 
another ; four churches with gilt ornaments are mixed with them, and 
altogither it presents a princely appearance. Many of the courts are 
flagged with Stone, and with galleries running round them. The alleys, 
which are likewise paved, are narrow. The palace is large, built of 
dark'Coloured bricks, with a copper-gilt roof. It is appropriated to the 
L&ma and his officers, to temples, granaries, warehouses, etc. The rest 
of the town is entirely inhabited by priests, who are in number about 
four thousand. Mr. Bogle also describes the interior of several of the 
state rooms and temples. On the top of mount Dolmai Ri is a stone 
cairn, where banners are always fluttering, and where, on high festivals, 
huge bonfires are set ablaze. The lay capital of the province, Shigatse, 
lies on the upper ridges to the N.E. of this hiU, hardly a mile from 
this, the ecclesiastical capital. 

The lofty walls enclosing the monastic town are pierced by five gate- 
ways. Over the e 'stem gate has been placed, in large carved letters, 
a prohibition ag nr.'st smoking within the monastic precincts. The 
western gateway i-^ems to be regarded as the main entrance. So, enter- 
ing the monastic prfiinises there, you find yourself in a fK>rt of town, 
with lanes lined by lofty houses, open squares, and temples. 

In the centre of the place is the grand cathedral or assembly hall. 
Its entrance faces the east. Its roof is supported by one hundred 
pillars, and the building accommodates two to three thousand monks 
seated in nine iws on rugs placed side by side on the floor. The four 
central pillars, called the Korving^ are higher than the rest, and support 
a detached roof to form the side skylights through which those seated 
in the upper gallery can witness the service. The rows of seats arranged 


1 Marx., p. 96. 
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to the right side of the entrance are occupied by the senior monks, such 
as belong to the order of Bigch’en, Pharch'enpha, Torampa, Kah-c'an, 
etc. The seats to the left side are taken up by the junior monks, such 
as Qtriivl and apprentice monks, etc., of the classes called Dura and 
Rigding. 

The court around it is used by the monks for religious dances and 
other outdoor ceremonies. Bound the space are reared the halls of the 
college, four storeys in 
height, providM with 
upper-floor balconies. 

North of these buildings 
are set up in a line the 
huge tombs of deceased 
Pan-ch’en Lfimas. The 
body of each is em- 
balmed and placed with- 
in a gold-plated pyramid 
raised on a tall marble 
table, and this structure 
stands within a stone 
mausoleum, high and 
decorated with gilt 
k a nj % r a and small 
cylinder-shaped finials 
made of black felt. One 
of these tombs is much 
bigger than the rest. It 
i.s that of Pan-ch’en Er- 
teni, who died in 1779. 

There are four con- 
ventual colleges at- 
tached to TasM-lhuii- 
po, all of which receive 
students from eveiypart 
of Tibet, who are in- 
structed in Tantrik rit- 
ual, and learn large 
portions of that divi- 
sion of the scriptures. 

The names of these 
colleges are Shar-tse 
Tfi-ts’an, Nag-pa Ta- 
ts’an, Toi-sam Lih, and 
Kyil-k’ah Ta-ts’afl. Each of these institutions has an abbot, who is the 
iul-tua^ or avatir of some bygone saint ; and the four abbots have 
much to do with the* discovery pf the infant successor to a deceased 
Pan-ch’en, or head of the mona.stery. From these abbots, also, one 



Toxu OF Tasui Lama.i 


I After Turner. 
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ifl selected to act as the prime minister, or chief ecclesiastical adviser 
in the government of Tsang. The most imposiim building of the 
monastery is the temple and hall of the fTag-pa u-ts’sh, known as 
the Nagk’ah," which is the chief coU^o for mystic ritual in Tibet. 
Another college, the Toi-san-lih, stands at the extreme northern apex 
of the walls, some ivay up the riope of the Dolmai-Ri hill. 

Hard by the last-named premises, is to be observed a lofty building 
of rubble-stone, reared to the amazing height of nine storeys. This 
edifice, which forms a very remarkable object on the hill-side, was 
sketched by Turner, who visited Tashi-lhunpo one hundred years ago, 
and his drawing of it is here annexed on opposite page. It is called 
Qb-Ku-pea, or ^VThe Stored Silken Pictures,’* as it is used to exhibit 
at certain festivals the gigantic pictures of Maitreya and other Buddhist 
deities, which are brought out and hung high up as great sheets out- 
side the walls of the tdl building. By the vulgar it is styled Kiku 
Tamsa. It is used as a storehouse for the dri^ carcases of sheep, 
goats, and yak, which are kept in stock for feeding the inmates of the 
monastery. A wide-walled yard fronts the Kiku Tamsa, and this space 
is thronj^ by a motley crowd when (as is the custom in June and 
Novembw) the pictures are exhibited. 

The number of monks generally in residence at Tashi-lhunpo is said 
to be 3,800. The division into wards and clubs has already been re- 
ferred ta 

The head of the whole monastic establishment resides in the building 
called tLa-brang, or ^^The Lima’s palace.” 

Nam-oyal 0^oi*dx is the monastery-**oyal of the Grand Lima on the 
red hill of Fotala, where the Dalai Lima bolds his court and takes part 
in the service as a Bhikshu, or common monk. 

Bamo-ch’s and Karu akta monasteries, within Lhisa, are, as already 
noted, schools of sorcery, and the latter has a printing house. 

“ IteHXRiP-OAY ” (elevation 12,220 feet), a monastery two miles f.om 
the fort of Chamnam-ring in northern Tsang, is suboi^inate to Tashi- 
lhunpo, where the Grand Tashi Lima was resident at Bogle’s visit on 
account of the smiJlpox plague at his headquarters. Bogle describes 
it as ^ situated in a narrow valley, and at the foot of an abrupt and 
rocky hill . . . two storeys high, and is surrounded on three 
sides by rows of small apartments with a wooden gallery running round 
them, which altogether form a small court flagged with stone. All the 
stain are broad ladden. The roofs are adorned with oopper-gilt orna- 
ments, and on the front of the house are three round brass plates, 
emblems of Orn^ Han (? Ah), Hoong. The Lima’s apartment ia at the 
top. It is small, and hung round with different cdouxed silks, viewj^ 
of Potala, Teshu Lumbo, etc.”/ 

Jak-laoui, a laqie monast^ on the upper Tsang-po, in long. 87^ 
38’ E. ; elevation 13,580 feet. It is eighty-flye miles above Ta<«hi- 
Ihimpo.* 


1 Markham, op . p. 82. 


* Markham’s Tib., p. Kxvii. 
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Chamnambin (Nam-lin), in the valley of the Shing river, a 
northern affluent of the Tsang-po, 12,220 feet, seen and visited by Mr. 
Bogle. 

Dobkya lx7GU-do|i, on the bank of the great Tengri-nor lake. 

(Ra-sgreu), north-east of Lh&sa, a Ka-dam-pa monastery, 
founded in 1055 by Brom-ton, Atlsa’s pupil. 

Sa-kya (Sa-skya) “ Tawny-soil,” is about 60 miles north of Mount 
Everest, 48 miles east from Shigatse, and 30 milesf rom J ang-loche ; E. long. 
87” 54', lat. 28” 53'. This monastery gives its name to the Sakya sect, 
which has played an important part in the history of Tibet. A consider- 
able town nestles at the foot of the monastery. The foundation of the 
monastery and its future fame are related to have been foretold by the 
Indian sage, Atii^, when on his way to central Tibet, he passed a rock, 
on the present site of the monastery, on which he saw the mystic Om 
inscribe in “ self-sprung,” characters. Afterwards this establishment 
became famous as a seat of learning and for a time of the priest-king. 

It is said to contain the largest single building in Tibet, — though the 
cathediul at Lhasa is said to be larger. It is seven' storeys in height, and 
has a spacious assembly hall known as “ the White Hall of Worship.” 
It is still famous for its magnificent library, containing numerous unique 
treasures of Sanskrit and Tibetan literature, unobtainable 'elsewhere. 
Some of these have enormous pages embossed throughout in letters of 
gold and silver. The monastery, though visited in 1872 by our ex- 
ploring Pandit No. 9, and in 1882 by Babu Sarat Candra Das, remains 
undescribed at present. The Sakya Lama is held to be an incaima- 
tion of the Bodhisat Manjusri, and also to caixy Karma, derivable 
from Sakya Pandita and St. Padma. 

The hall of the great temple, called ’P'rul-pahi Lha-k’an, has four 
enormous wooden pillars, Ka-wa-min ehes zhi^ of which the first pillar 
is whUe^ and called Kar-po-zum-lags, and is alleged to have come from 
Kongbu ; the second yMow^ Ser-po zum-lags, from Mochu valley ; the 
third red, Marpo Tag dzag, from Nanam on Nepal frontier ; and the 
fourth pillar block, Nak-po K’un-shes, from Ladak. These pillars 
are said to have been erected by K’yed-’bum bsags, the ancestor of the 
Sikhim king. 

Tino-ob is a very large 6e-lug-pa monastery to the north of Sakya and 
west of Tashi-lhunpo. 

PmjNTSHOLiNG (p’un-ts’ogs-glifi) monastery, formerly named rTag- 
6rten by Taranatha, who built it in bis forty-first year, was forcibly 
made a Ge-lug-pa institution by the fifth grand L&ma, Nag-wah. 

It is situated on the Tsangpo, about a day’s journey west of Tashi- 
lhunpo, and one mile to the south-west of it is Jonang, which has a very 
large temple said to be like Budh Gktya, and, like it, of several storeys 
and covered by images \ but both it and Phuntsholing &re said to have 
been deserted by monks and now are occupied by nuns. 

8am-di}«g (bsam-ldin ch’oinde). It lies in N. lat 28” 57' 15", and E. 

t De-pung and the larger monasteries in Tibet have several much smaller buildings 
distributed so as to form a town. 
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long., 90^ 28'. Altitude, 14,512 feet. An important establishment, note- 
worthy as a monastery of monks as well as nuns, presided over by a 
female abbot— the so-called re-incamate goddess already referred to.' 
This august woman is known throughout Tibet as Dofje-Fag-mo^ or 

the diamond sow ” j; the abbesses of Samding being held to be 
successive appearances in mortal form of the Indian goddess, Vajra- 
varahl. The present incarnation of this goddess is thii'ty-three years 
old (in 1889) ; and is described as being a clever and capable woman, 
with some claim to good looks, and of noble birth. She bears the name 
of I^ag-dbah Rin-ch'en Kun-^zaii^mo cfbAh-mo, signifying “ The most 
precious power of speech, the female energy of all good ")» Under this 
lady the reputation which Samding has long enjoyed for the good morals 
of ]^tb monks and nuns has been well maintain^. Among other rules, 
the inmates are forbidden to lend out money or other valuables on interest 
to the rural folk, usurious dealings being commonly resorted to by the 
monastic orders. It is said to be of the Sfiri-ma sect. The monastery 
was founded by one Je-tsun T'inle Ts'oma, a flower of the philosophy 
of Po-doh F’yog Legs Nam-gyal, whose writings, to the amazing extent 
of one hundred and eighteen volumes, are treasured up in the monastic 
library. 

Yamdok lake is remarkable for its scorpionoid shape, the grotesque 
shaped semi-island anchored to the main shore by two necks of land. 
Samding is itself placed on the main shore at the juncture of the 
northern neck. Being built on a conical hill, it appears to be guarding 
the sacred island from intrusion. The monastery stands like a fortress 
oh the summit of the bari*en hill some 300 feet above the level of the 
surrounding country. Huge hags of stone are piled in ascending steps 
up this hill, and a long low wall mounts beside them like a balustrade. 
At the top of the steps, a narrow pathway conducts to the foot of the 
monastery, which is circled by a high wall. Samding is finely 
placed. To the N.E. it fronts the dark and precipitous mountain 
spurs which radiate from the lofty central peak of the islands. To the 
S.E. it looks over the land towards the illimitable waters of the weird 
and mighty Yamdok herself. To the S. it frowns down on the Dumo 
Ts'o, the inner lake betwixt the connecting necks of land above- 
mentioned, into which are cast the bodies of the defunct nuns and 
monks, as food for fishes. 

On entering the gates of the monastery, you find yourself in & 
extensive courtyard, flanked on three sides by the conventual buildings. 
Part of the fourth side of the parallelogram is occupied by a kind of 
grand-stand supported on pilasters of wood. Ladders with broad steps, 
cased in brass, give admission to the first fioor of the main building. 
Here, in a long room, are ranged the tombs of celebrities connected in 
past times with Samding, including that of the founder, T’inle Ts’omo. 
The latter tomb is a richly ornamented piece of workmanship, plated 
with gold and studded with jewris. At the base, on a stone slab is 
mark^ the reputed footprint of the saint. In a private, strongly- 

T 2 


1 See page 245. 
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barred chamber, bard by to which no one may be admitted, are laid the 
dried mortal remains of all the former incarnations of Dorje P’ag-mo. 
Here, in this melancholy apartment, will be one day placed the body of 
the present lady abbess, after undergoing some embalming process. To 
the grim charnel-house, it is considered the imperative duty of each 
incarnate abbess to repair once, while living, to gaze her fill on her 
predecessors, and to make formal obeisance to their mouldering forms. 
She must enter once, but only once, during her lifetime. 

Another hall in this monastery is the dua-k'an^ the walls of which 
are frescoes illu.strative of tlie career of the original Dorje P’ag-mo. 
There, also, have been put up inscriptions recording how the goddess 
miraculously defended Samding, when, in the year 1716, it was beset 
by a Mongol warrior, one Yung Gar. When the Mongol arrived in 
tJie vicinity of Yamdok, hearing that the ladj' abbess had a pig’s head 
as an excrescence behind her ear, he mocked at her in public, sending 
word to her to come to him, that he might see the pig’s head for him- 
self. Dorje P’ag-mo returned no angry reply, only beseeching him 
to abandon hi<^ designs on the monastery. Burning with wrath, the 
warrior invaded the place and destroyed the walls ; but, entering, lie 
found the interior utterly deserted. He only observed eighty pigs and 
eighty sows grunting in the du-khang under the lead of a bigger sow. 
He was startled by this singular frustration of his project ; for he could 
hardly plunder a place guarded only by hogs. When it was evident 
that the Mongol was bent no longer on rapine, the pigs and sows were 
suddenly transformed into venerable-looking monks and nuns, headed 
by the most reverend Dorje P’ag-mo ; as a consequence, Yung Gar, 
instead of plundering, enriched the place with costly pi-esents. 

A ceHain amount of association is permitted between the male and 
female inmates of this convent, who together number less than 200. 
Dorje P’ag-in(\^retains one side of the monastic premises as her private 
residence. It iis asserted by the inmates that the good woman never 
suffei-s heraelf to sleep in a reclining attitude. During the day she may 
doze in a chair, during the night she must sit, hour after hour, wrapt 
in profound meditation. Occasionally this lady makes a royal progress 
to Lhasa, where she is received with tlie dee])est veneration. Up in 
northern Tibet is another sanctuary dedicated to Dorje P'ag-mo. This 
convent also stands on an islet situated off the west shore of the great 
lake, 70 miles N.W. of Lhrisa, the Nam Ts’o Ch’yidmo, and is much 
akin to Samding, comprising a few monks and nuns under an abbess. 
At Markula, in Lahul, is a third shrine of the goddess.* 

Di-kung (’bri-guii) about one hundrerl miles N.E. of Lhasa, is one 
of the largest Kar-gyu-pa monasterie.s. It is said to receive its name, 
the “she- Yak,” from the ridge on which it is situated, which is shaped 
like the back of a yak. It was founded in 1 1 66, by the son of the 
Sakya Lama, Koncho Yal-po. 


1 Abstract df iSauat's by Rev. G. Sandukimi. 
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If jNDOLLiNO (smin grol-glih), close to the S. of Samye, a great Nih-ma 
monastery, sharing with Dorje Bag, not far oif, the honour of being 
the supreme monastery of that sect. It lies across the Tsangpo from 
Sam-yas in the valley of the Mindolling river, the water of which turns 
numerous large prayer-wheels. Its chief temple is nine storeys high, 
with twenty minor temples with .many “ beautiful images and books. 
A massive stone stairway forms the approach to the monastery. 

Its chief L&ma is a direct descendant of the revelation-dnder 
Dag-lih. The succession is by descent and not by re-incarnation. 
One of his sons is made a lAma and vowed to celibacy, another 
son marries and continues the descent, and in like manner the suc- 
cession proceeds, and has not yet been interrupted since its institu- 
tion seventeen generations ago ; but should the lay-brother die without 
issue the Lama is expected to marry the widow. The married one is 
called pDun-pa or the lineage.” The body of the deceased Lama is 
salted and preserved. The discipline of this monastery is said to be 
strict, and its monks are celibate. A large branch of this monastery 
is Na-s’i,' not far distant from its parent. 

Dorje-dao, bietween Sam-y^ and Lhasa, is a headquarters of the 
Unreformed Lamas. It has had a chequered history, having been de- 
stroyed several times by the Mongols, etc., and periodically restored. 

Fal-ri (dpal-ri), a Sih-ma monastery between Shigatse and Gyangtse, 
where lives the pretended incarnation of the Indian wizard, Lo-pbn 
Huhkara. 

Shalu monastery, a few miles E. of Tashi-lhunpo. Here instruction 
is given in magical incantations, and devotees are immured for years in 
its cave-hermitages. Amongst the supernatural powers believed to be 
so acquired is the alleged ability to sit on a heap of barley without dis- 
placing a grain ; but no credible evidence is extant of anyone display- 
ing such feats. 

Guru ch’o-wa^, in Lhobrak, or southern Tibet, bordering on 
Bhotan. This monastery is said by Lama U. G.'^ to have been built 
after the model of the famous monastery of !Nalanda in Magadha. 
The shrine is surrounded by groves of poplars, and contains some im* 
portant relics, amongst others a stuffed horse of great sanctity (belong- 
ing to the great Guru) which is called Jamlih-nin-k’or, or ** the horse 
that can go round the world in one day.” '* Observing that the horse 
was bereft of 'his /'left leg,” U. G. enquired the cause, and was told 
how the leg had been stolen by a Khamba pilgrim with a view of 
“ enchanting ” the ponies of Kham. The thief became insane, and his 
friends took him to the high priest of the sanctuary for advice, who 
instantly divined that he had stolen some sacred thing. This so 
frightened the thief that the leg was secretly restored, and the thief 
and his friends vanished from the place and never were seen again. 


» U. G., foe. cit., p. 26. 

2 Loc. cit., p. 23. 

2 Ck)mparc with the sacred 11(11*80 of Sliintoism, etc. 
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The upper Lhobrak is well cultivated; barley, pea, mustard, wheat, 
and crops of rape were noticed by XT. G., surrounding the monastery of 
Lha Ijung. With some difficulty he obtained permission to see the 
sacred objects of the monastery, whose saintly founder, Lha Lung, has 
three incarnations in Tibet. One of them is the present abbot of the 
monastery, who was bom in Bhotan, and is a nephew of the Paro 
Penlo. The monastery is well endowed by the Tibetan government, 
and rituals are encouraged in it for the suppression of evil spirits and 
demons. 

Sang-ka£ Gu-t*ok, also in the Lhobrak valley, has one hundred 
monks, and is a small printing establishment.' 

Kau-ch'u, also in the Lhobrak valley, said * to be one of the richest 
monasteries in Tibet, and to contain many bronzes brought from 
Magadha in the Middle Ages. Pilgrims carry off from here the holy 
water which percolates into a 8j4cred cave. 

Gyan-tse, on the Painom river, east of Tashi-lhunpo. Its monastery 
is named Palk’or Ch’oide. Its hall is reported by Lama Ugyan Gya<ts’o 
to be lit by 1,000 lamps. In lofty niches on the three sides, N., 
E., and W. (implying evidently that the entrance is on the S.), are 
placed “three huge images of Buddha — Jam-yang, Clianrassig, and 
Maitreya,” copper-gilt. Here also ho notes “ stone images like those 
at Buddha Gaya. In the lobby is a collection of stuffed animals, 
including tigers.” 

The foregoing are all in the TJ and Tsang provinces. In Kham, in 
eastern Tibet, are many large monasteries, the largest of which are 
perhaps Derge and Ch*ab-mdd (Chiam6), with about 2,000 monks and 
large printing press. 

Derge (sDe*sge), at the town of that name, and capital of one of the 
richest and most populous of Tibetan provinces, containing “ many Lama- 
serais of 200 OT 300 monks, some indeed of 2,000 or 3,000. Each family 
devotes a son^ the priesthood. The king resides in a lAmaserai of 
300 monks.” ® 

Other large monasteries of eastern Tibet are Karthok and (?) Ri- 
wochce on the Sul river, under the joint government of two incar- 
nate abbots. 

In southern Tibet in the district of Pema Kbd (map-name Pema- 
koi) are the monasteries of Dorje-yu (founded by Terton Dorje-thokmi), 
Mar-pun Lek-puh (built by Ugyen Dich*en-lih-pa), Mendeldem, 
Phu-pa-ron, Kon-dem, Bho-lun, C’am-nak, Kyon-sa, Narton, Rinc*h- 
ensun (built by Ugyen Dodulih-pa, the father of Dich’en-lih-pa), Tsen- 
c'lik, Gyarpun, Gilin, and Demu, which are all jSfin-ma, except Chamnak 
and Demu, which are Ge-lug-pa, and all except the last are oh the 
west or right bank of the Tsangpo river, and the number of monks in 
each is from ten to thirty. Amongst the chief shrines are Horasharki 
Ch’orten, Mendeldem ’s shrine, and “ Buddu Tsip*ak. ** 


I Explorer R.N.»b account 1889, p. 50). * Lama Ugyen Cxya-ta^o, /oc. at., 25. 

« Babeh, Snpjit, Papen^ R, Oeog. Soctj, ; see also Rockkii.l, L,, 184, etc., 96. 
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IN CHINA. 

In China proper there seem to be no truly L&maiat monasteries of 
any size except at Pekin and near the western frontier. The Pekin 
monastery is called everlasting peace (YuD>ho Kung), and is main- 
tained at the imperial expense.^ Its monks, over 1,000 in number, are 
almost entirely Mongolian, but the head Lama, a re-incamate abbot, 
and his two chief aasistants, are usually Tibetans of the De-pung, Sera, 
and Gah-ldan monasteries, and appointed from LhSsa. The abbot, 
who is considered an incarnation of Bol-pa-dorje, already figured, 
lives within the yellow wall of the city, and near by is the great 
printing-house, called Sum-ju Si,” where Lamaist books are printed 
in Tibetan, Chinese, and Mongolian. In the chief temple *Hhe 



Monasteby of U-tai-Skan.’ 


great wooden image of Buddha, seventy feet high, richly ornamented 
and clothed, holding an enormous lotus in each hand, and with 
the traditional jewel on his breast. In each section of his huge gold 
crown sat a small Buddha, as perfect and as much ornamented as the 
great one. His toe measured twenty-one inches. On each side of him 
hung a huge scroll seventy-five feet long, bearing Chinese characters 
luid a series of galleries, reached by severd flights of stairs, surrounded 
him. The expression of his great bronze face was singularly lofty. 
Near by were two magnificent bronze lions and a wonderful bronze um ; 
many temples filled with strange idols hung with thousands of silk 
hangings, and laid with Tibetan carpets; all sorts of bi'onze and 


^ Edkin’s Reliff, in China, 65. 


* After Hug» 
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enamel altar utensils, preseutetl by dillbrcnt emperors, among them 
two elephants in cloisonne ware, said to be the best specimens of such 
work in China, and the great hall, with its prayer-benches for all the 
monks, where they worship every afternoon at five/’ 

Another celebrated monastery is the Wu-tai or U-tai-shan, “The 
five towers” in the north Chinese province of Shan-si, and a cele- 
brated shrine. 

The great monastery of Kitsum ( Kumbuin), in Sifau, lies near the 
western frontiers of China. It is the birth-place of St. Tson-K’a-pa, 
and has been visited and described by Hue, Kockhill, etc. Its photo- 



K U MMUM (T A-KKH-SSC). » 

graph by Mr. Kockhill is here by his kind permission given. Its 
Mongolian name is T'a-erh-ssu,^ 

Here is the celebrated tree, the so-called “ white sandal ” {Syringa 
VUlosa^ Vahl), which the legend alleges to have sprung up miracu- 
lously from the placental blood shed at Tson-K’a-pa’s birth. Its leaves 
are said to bear 100,000 images, hence the etymology of the name of 
the place (sKu-bum). The image markings on the leaves are said to 
represent “ the Tathagata of the Lion’s Voice ” (Sen-ge Na-ro), but Hue 
describes the markings as sacred letters.* 


' Newspaper Acet. , 1890. 

■ After Bockhill. 

3 Kockhill, / ., 57 said to mean “ the Great Tent (Tabernacle) 
^ Cf. also iln<Lt 58, etc. 
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Huc*s account of it is as follows : “ At the foot of the inoiintain on 
which the Lamaserai stands, and not far from the principal Ihiddhist 
temple, is a great square enclosure, formed by brick walls. Upon 
entering this we were able to examine at leisure the marvellous tree, 
some of the branches of which had already manifested themselves above 
the wall. Our eyes were first directed with earnest curiosity to the 
leaves, and we were filled with absolute consternation of astonisliment 
at finding that, in point of fact, there were upon each of the leaves 
well-formed Tibetan charjicters, all of a green cf)lour, some darker, 
some lighter, than the leaf itself. Our first impression wasjsuspicion 
of fraud on the part of the Lamfis ; but, after a minute examination of 
every detail, we could not discover the least deception, the charactei-s 
all appeared to us portions of the leaf itself, equally with its veins and 
nerves, the position was not the same in all ; :n one leaf they would be 
at' the top of the leaf ; in «aiiother, in the middle ; in a third, at the 
base, or at the side ; the younger leaves represented the cliaracters 
only in a partial state of formation. The bark of the tree and its 
branches, which resemble those of 'the plane-tree, are also covered with 
these characters. When you remove a piece of old bark, the young 
bark under it exhibits the indistinct outlines of characters in a 
germinating state, and, what is very singular, these new characters are 
not niifrequently dijflerent from those which they replace. We 
examined everything with the closest attention, in order to detect some 
trace of trickery, but we could discern nothing of the sortj, and the 
perspiration absolutely trickled down our faces under the influence of 
the sensations which this most amazing spectacle created. 

** More profound intellects than ours may, perhaps, be able to supply 
a satisfactory explanation of the mysteries of this singular tree ; but, 
as to us, wo altogether give it up. Our readers possibly may smile at 
our ignorance ; but we care not so that the sincerity and truth of our 
statement be not suspected.'^ * 

The largo temple (Jo-wo-kWi) is described by Rockhill.''* 


IN MONOOLIA. 

In Mongolia the chief monastery is at Uroya-Kuren, on the Tula 
river in the country of the Klialkas, about forty days’ journey west of 
Pekin, and the seat of a Russian consul niid two Chinese ambassadors. 
It is the seat of the Grand Lama, who is believed to be the incarnate 
historian. Lama T^natha, and be is called Je-tsunTamba, as detailed in 
the chapter on the hierarchy, and its monks are said to number over 
14,000, and during the great new year festival over 20,000 are present. 
It contains twenty-eight colleges (sGgra-ts’ah). 

The monastery is named Kurun or Kuren, and is described by Hue. 
The plain at the foot of the mountain is covered with tents for the use 
of the pilgrims. Viewed from a distance, the white cells of the Lamas, 


1 Hoc, ii., p. 53, 


* Rockhtll, A., U6. 
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built on the dedivity in horizontal lines one above the other, resemble 
the steps of an enormous altar, of which the temple of Tfiranfttha 
Lftma appears to constitute the tabernacle.” Hue says it contains 
30,000 monks I 

Kuku Khotun, or blue city,” near the northern bend of the Yellow 
river, is said by Hue to have formerly been the seat of Jetsun-Dam-pa. 
It contains five monasteries with about 20,000 L&mas. 

IK SIBBBIA. 

In south Siberia, amount the Buriats, near the Baikal lake, a large 
monastery is on a lake thirty versts to the north-west of Selinginsk, 
and the presiding monk is called the K’an-po Panjita, and claims to be 
a re-incamate lama.' 

IK BUBOPB. 

The K&lmak Tartars on the Volga have only temporary, nomadic 
cloisters and temples, that is to say tents, in which they put up their 
holy pictures and images, and celebrate divine service. Such temporary 
cloisters are called Churull,” and consist of two different sorts of tents 
or Jurkn (Oergb), the assembly hall of the clergy (Churulliin-Oergd) 
and of the gods and image hall {Schit&ni or Bw/ihaniin^Oergd). Some 
of these ChurulU contain a hundred priests. 

nr LinlK and uttlb tibbt. 

Hb-mi (or ** Himis ” of survey map). This fine old monastery is 
situated about 11,000 feet above the sea-level, in a lateral ravine that 
joins the Indus, a day’s journey (eighteen miles SSE.) above Leh, on 
the left bank of that river. From its secluded position this was one of 
the few monastmes which escaped destruction on the invasion of the 
country by the Dogras under Wazir Oerawar, who ruthlessly destroyed 
much Lftmaist property, so that more interesting and curious objects, 
books, dresses, masks, etc., are found at Himis than in any oth^r 
monastery in Ladak. It was buih by sTag-stan-ras-ch’en, and its 
proper title is GKaiircICvh icmrlin. 

The Himis-fair,” with its mask plays, as held on St. Padma-sam- 
bhava’s day in summer, is the chief attraction to sight-seers in lad&k. 
This liunwry is at present still the greatest landowner in Lad&k, and 
its steward one of the most influential persons in the country. The 
Lftmas seem to be of the Sfin-ma sect (according to Marx ‘ they are 
Dug-pa, but he appears to use Dug-pa as ^onymous with Red cap 
sect). To the same sect also belongs Ts’on-re and sTag-na. A fine 
photograph of this monastery is given by Mr. Knight,* and one of its 
courts is shown in his illustration of the mystic play repr^uced at p. 528 
The principal entrance to the monastery is through a massive door, 
from whmh runs a gently sloping and paved covered way leading into a 


1 Kdmnr, op, eU, 


* Loe. cit, 188 . 


* Where Three Bmpirea Meet. 
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courtyard about 30 x 40 yards square, having on the left hand a narrow 
verandah, in the centre of which stands the large pxuyeiMiiylinder 
above mentioned. The larger picturesque doorway, the entrance of one 
of the principal idol rooms, is in the extreme right hand corner, massive 
brass rings affixed to large houea of brass are affixed on either door, the 
posts of which are of carved and coloured woodwork. The walls of the 
main' building, with its bay windows of lattice work, enclose the court- 
jrard along the right hand side, the roof is adomei with curious cylin- 
drical mndant devices made of cloth called Thook ; each surmounted 
with the Trisool or trident, painted black and red. On the side facing 
the main entrance the couHyard is open, leading away to the doorways 
of other idol rooms. In the centre space stand two high poles Tur- 
poche,” from which hang yaks’ tails and white cotton streamers printed 
in the Tibetan character. Innumerable small prayer-wheels are fitted 
into a hitch that runs round the sides of the courtyard. A few large 
trees throw their shade on the building, and above them tower the 
rugged cliffs of the little valley, topped here and there by Lhaioa^ small 
square-built altars, surmounted by bundles of brushwood and wild sheep 
horns, the thin sticks of the brushwood being covered with offerings of 
coloured flags printed with some nfiantra or other.^ 

Lama-Yub-au, elevation about 11,000 feet.* Said to be of the Di- 
kung sect, as also the monasteries of sGah-non and Shan. 

The name Yur-ru is said to be a corruption of Yuii-drufi — ^the 
Svastika or mystic fly-foot cross. 

Tho-ubo or Tho’lding (mt’o-gliii), on the upper Sutlej (in map of 
Turkistan it is Totlingmat, mat ” = ** the lower,” i,e. lower part of the 
city). It has a celebrated temple in three storeys, said by some to be 
modelled after that of Budha Oaya, and the Sham~bha4a Lam-yig con- 
tains a reference to this temple : It had been built (a.d. 954, BBU.)by 
the Lo-tsa-wa Bin-zan-po. The Hor (Turks?) burnt it down, but at 
some later date it was rebuilt, and now, in its lowest compartment, it 
contains the * cycle of the collection of secrete.’ ” Adolph von 
SchJagintweit visited it.* 

Theg-Oh’oo is a sister-L&maseiy to He-mi, north of the Indus, in a 
valley which opens out opposite He-mi. Che-de, vulg. Chem-re (survey 
mip : Ohim-ray) is the name of the village to which the LSmasery 
belongs. 

Kob-dzogs in Ladftk, 16,000 feet above the sea (JiB., 11). Tik-za 
(Thik-se) is said (Marx) to 1^ a Ge-Zdan (?Ge-lug-pa) monastery, as also 
those of Safi-kar (a suburb of Leh), likir and m-d^fi. It is pictured 
by Mr. Slight.* 

Wam-lb (or ^’Han-le”) in Bukshu, a fine Lftmasery figured by 
Ounningham. It is about 14,000 feet above searlevel. Its proper 
name is Daoh’en, and it was built by the founder of the one at Hemi, 

Masho is affiliated to Sa-skya. 


1 GoDWiK-Ausns, loc, cU^p,72. * Mabx, loe. eit. ; Cunxihokax, a, al, 

* See Besults of Scientiflc Minion. 
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Spi-t*uo, Pb-tub, or “ Pittuk ” (sPe-t’ub), a Lamasery and village on 
the river Indus, five miles south-west of Leh. The Lamas belong to 
the Ge-ldan-pa ” order of Lamas. The Lamasery has an incarnated 
Lama. 

Shbb-oal, figured by Knight, loe. dt,, p. 127. 

Kilang (Kye-lan) in British Lahul, romantically situated near 
glaciers, at an elevation of about 12,000 feet. 

Gu-ge, where several translations were made over 800 years ago, and 
still of repute for printing and for its elegant manuscripts. 

Kanum , in Kunaor or Kanawar, where Csoma studied. Also Dub-lih, 
Poyi, and Pahgi. 


IN NEPAL. 

In Nepal there appear to be no Ij^aist monasteries of any size, 
at least in the lower valleys. At the principal Buddhist shrines in 
that country a few resident Lamas are to be found. 


IN BHUTAN 

In Bhotan the largest monasteries are Tashi-ch'o-dsong and Pun-t’ah 
or 1 “ Punakha ” (spun-t’an bde-ch*en), each, it is usually said, with over 
1,000 monks t though according to other accounts, under 500. 

Tashi-ch’o-dso5i (bKra-shis ch’os rdson), or “The fortress of the 
glorious religion,’’ forms the capital of Bhot&n and the residence, at 
It^ast in summer, of the Grand Lama of Bhotan — the Dharma Baja and 
Deb Baja. It has been visited and described by Manning, Bogle, 
Turner,' Pemberton, ''' etc. 

The other chief monasteries in Bhotan, all of the Duk-pa sect, the 
established church of the country, are: dbU-rgyan rtse, Ba-kro 
(Pato or Paro) ’Bah, rTa-mch’og rgan, Kra-ha-li, Sam-’jin, K’a Ch’ags- 
rgan-K’a, Ch’al-^g. Of these the first three were formerly Kart’og-pa. 
In British Bhotan there are a few small monasteries, at Kalimpong, 
Pedong, etc. 

IN SIKflIM. 

In regard to Sikhim, as my information is -complete, I give it in 
detail in tabular form on opposite page. 

In addition to the mona.steries in this list are several religious build- 
ings called by the people gompcbt, but by the Lamas only “ temples ” 
(Lha-k'an), such as De-thaii, Ke-dinn, etc. 

The oldest monastery in Sikhim is Dub-de, founded by the pioneer 
Lama, Lhatsun Ch’embo. Soon afterwards shrines seem to have been 
erected at Tashidiiig, Pemiongchi, and Sang-ha-cli’o-ling over spots conse- 
crated to the Guru, and these ultimately became the nuclei of monas- 


» Bogle and Turner in 1774 and 1783. Markham, op, eit. 
3 In 1837-38. Op. eit. 
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teries. As the last-named one is open to members of all classes of 
Sikhimites, Bhotiyas, Lepchas, Limbus, and also females and even 
deformed persons, it is said that the monastery of Pemiongchi was 

List of Monasteuirs in Sikhim. 


Serial No. j 

Map Name. 

Vernacular Name. 

McaniDR of the Name. 

Date of 
Building. 

Number of 
Monkf. 

1 

San;;a Chellin^ 

gsaii nags chV)s 

The }dace of secret spells .. . 

1697 

25 



glin 




2 

Dulidi 

Hgrub-sde 

The hermit's cell 

1701 

30 

3 

l\)niioiigc}ii ... 

pad-ina yaiitsc 

The sublime perfect lotus. . 

I7U5 

108 

4 

Gantok 

btsan-ink’ar ... 

The Tsiin’s house 

1716 

3 

5 

Tashiding 

bkra-s’is-ld n 

The elevated central glory 

1716 

20 

6 

Senan 

gzil-</n(m 

The .suppre.s.sor of intense 






fear 

1716 

8 

7 

Kincliiiipong ... 

rin-cli’en spitiis 

The precious knoll 

1730 

8 

8 

Raloiig 

jra-blan 


1730 

80 

9 

Mali 

niad-lis 


1740 

15 

10 

Kaiii thek 

Uani-tek 

A Lepcha village name ... 

1740 

80 

11 

Fad ling 

n’o-biaii 

The chapel royal 

1740 

100 

12 

Ckeungtong ... 

utsiin't’an 

The meadow of marriage 






(of the two rivers) 

1788 

8 

13 

Ketsuperri ... 

ink’a spyod 

The noble heaven-reach- 





dpal ri 

ing mountain 


11 

14 

Lacliung 

t’an-ind-cli’en... 

The large plain 

1788 

5 

15 

Tailing • ... 

rdo-hni 

The stony valley 

1789 

90 

16 

Kntclii 

rab-brten-gliii 

The high strong place 

1840 

15 

17 

Fheiisunj 

p’an-bzau 

The excellent uanner, or 






good bliss 

1840 

100 

18 

Kartok 

bKah-rtog ... 

The Kartok (founder of a 






scliLsm) 

1840 

20 

19 

Hailing 

rdo-gliu 

'* The stony site,” or the 






place of the “ Dorjel- 






ing ” revelation-finder ... 

1840 

8 

20 

Yangong 

g3^ausgan ... 

“ Tlie cliffy rid^,” or “the 






lucky ridge 

1841 

10 

21 

Labrong 

bla-lu*an 

The Lama’.s dwelling 

1844 

30 

22 

Lacimng 

uon-posgaii ... 

The Ron's ridge 

1&50 

8 

23 

Lintse 

ihun’i'tse 

The lofty summit 

1830 

15 

24 

Sinik 

zi-mig 


1830 

30 

25 

Itingiiu 

ri-dgnn 

Hermitage hill 

1832 

30 

26 

Lingthem 

liii-ram 

A Lepcha village name . . . 

1835 

20 

27 

Clianghe 

rtsag-nes 


... 

... 

28 

Laclien 

La-di’en 

The big pass 

1838 

8 

29 

Giatong 

zi-’dur 


I860 

8 

30 

Lingqui 

lin-bkml 

The uplifted limb 

I860 

20 

31 

Kodung 

’p’agsrgyal ... 

Tlie sublime victor 

1862 

8 

32 

N(»bling 

nub-gliii 

The western place 

1873 

5 

33 

Naiiichi 

rnam*i*ise 

The sky-top 

I8!H{ 

6 

34 

Pabia 

spa-*bi-*og 



I873‘ 

20 

35 

Singtam 

siudtam 

A Leiiclia village name . . . 

1884 

6 
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designed, if not actually built, by Lha-tsUn as a high-class monastery 
for orthodox celibate monks of relatively pure Tibetan race. Pemiong- 
chi still retains this reputation for the professedly celibate character 
and good family of its monks ; and its monks alone in Sikhim enjoy 
the title of ia^san or pure monk,” and to its Lfima is reserved the 
honour of anointing with holy water the reigning sovereign. 

The great majority of the monasteries-in Sikhim belong to the Lha- 
tsUn-pa sub-sect of the STiu-ma, only Namchi, Tashiding, Sindn; and 
T’ah-moch’e belong to the I^a-dak-pa sub-sect, and Kar-tok and Doling 
to the Kar-tok-pa sub-sect of the same. All the ffih-ma monasteries are 
practically subordinate to that of Pemiongchi, which also exercises 
supervision over the Lepcha convents of Ling-t’am, Zimik, and P’ag- 
gye. Lepchas are admissible to Rigon as well aa Sang-na-ch’oling. 

Nuns are admitted to a few monasteries in Sikhim, but their 
number is extremely small, and individually they are illiterate. 

The names of the monasteries, as will be seen from the transla- 
tions given in the second column of the table, are mostly Tibetan, 
and of an ideal or mystic nature; but some are physically de- 
scriptive of the site, and a few are Lepcha place-names, which are 
alto of a descriptive character. 



A LImaist Caibn. 
LaXhdCat AfterHuo. 
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XII. 


JTlS 


TEMPLES AND CATHEDRALS. 

|n primitiTe Boddhism the temple fiad, of coune, no place. 
It is the outcome of the theistic development with its 
relic-wonhip and idolatry, and dates ^m the later 
and impurer stage of Buddhism. The Lamaist temple 
is called ** Gt)d’s house” (Lhorieait). 

It is usually the central and most conspicuous building in the 
monastery, and isolated from the other buildings, as seen in the 
foregoing illustrations. The roof is surmount by one or two 
small bell-shaped domes of gilt copper* ; if a pair, they are 
placed one on either end of the ridge, and caUedymi ‘ ; if a solitary 
one in the middle of the ridge, it is called ** the banner.”^ They 
are emblematic of the royal umbrella and banner of victory. At 
the comers of the roof are erected cloth cylinders called gebi.* The 
building is often two storeys in height^ with an outside stair on 
one flank, generally the right, leading to the upper flat. In front is 
an upper wooden balcony, the beams of which are rudely carved, also 
the doors. The orientation of the door has already been noted. 

In approaching the temple-door the visitor must proceed with 
his right hand to the wall, in conformity with the respectful 
custom of ‘pradakahviia widely found amongst primitive people.* 
In niches along the base of the building, atout three feet above 
the level of the path, are sometimes inserted rows of prayer-barrels 


^ See pp. 271 and 278. 

s Spelt ** kfijin,** (?) from the Skt., Aniiea, golden. 

* igyal-mta'an. 

4 M^-^r/lindrical erections from three feet high and about a foot nidc to a greater 
sixe^ ooveied by coiled ropes of black yak*hair and bearing a few white bands trans* 
verse and vertical, and when surmounted by a trident are called CaMw, 

< The in circumambulating temples kept them to their r^ht. Druids 

observed the contrary. To walk around in the lucky way was called Dtatil by the 
Oads, and the contraiy or unlucky way witktnkint or widdMuhii by the lowland 
Scotch. See Jakusom’s Soottuk Diet, / R. A. Armsthono's (itttlic Diet*, p. 181 ; Csoou's 
Inirod. ; Rocuill. p. 67. 
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which are turned by the visitor sweWng his hand over them as 
he proceeds. ^ 

The main door is approached by a short flight of steps \ on as- 
cending which, the entrance is found at times screened by a large 

curtain of yak-hair hung 
from the upper balcony, 
and which serves to keep 
out rain and snow from the 
frescoes in the vestibule. 

Entering the veslibule, 
we find its gateway 
guarded by several fear- 
ful figures.^ These usually 
ari — 

1. The tutelary demon 
of the ground, usually a 
red devil (Tsiinyh brawny- 
limbed creature of elabor- 
ate ugliness, clad in skins, 
and armed with various 
weapons, and differing in 
name according to the 
locality.2 

2. Especially vicious de- 
mons or dii minors of a 
more or less locar char- 
acter. Thus, at Pemi- 
ongchi is the Gyal-po 
HxOc-din with a brown 
face and seated on a white 
elephant. He was form- 
erly the learned Lama Sod-nams Grags-pa, who being falsely 
charged with licentious living and deposed, his spirit on his death 
took this actively malignant form and wreaks his wrath on all who 
do not worship him — inflicting disease and accident.'^ 

1 Compare with description of Chinese hudd. temples by Eiris^f LucU^ on Buddhim. 

> Thus tlie local devil of Ging temple near Darjiling is called ** The Entirely Victorious 
Soaring Religion** (Ch'os-ldih mam-rgyal). 

^ Cohuxin) with the malignant ghosts of Brahmans in India. Cf. Tawxey’s Katita 
Hai'it Satftiraf ii., 838, 611 
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3. A pair of hideous imp^Cne on either side, of a red and bluish- 
black colour^ tiained, Mavimh^^ who butcher their victims. 



(iUAKDIAN KiNti OF THK WksT. 


( Viruiialisfia,) 

4. Here also are sometimes portrayed the twelve TtYn-nKt—the 
aerial fiendesses of Tibet, already figured, who sow disease and who 
were subjugated by St. Padma. 

Confronting the visitor in the vestibule are the four colossal 


* r/Ct-l’ifit. 


V 
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images (or frescoes) of the celestial kings of the Quarters, who 
guard the universe and the heavens against the attacks of the 
Titans and the outer demons, as described at page 84. They are 
clad in full armour and are mostly of defiant mien, as seen in their 
figures over the page and at pages 83 and 330. Two are placed 
on each side of the doorway. 

Sometimes the guardian of the north is given a yellow, and the 
guardian of the south a green, complexion, thus suiting the com- 
plexion of the guardians to the mythic colours of the cardinal 
points. They are worshipped by the populace, who credit them 
with the power of conferring good luck and averting the calamities 
due to evil spirits. And in the vestibule or verandah are also 
sometimes displayed as frescoes the Wheel of Life and scenes 
from the Jatakas or former births of Buddha; and here also 
may be figured the sixteen great saints or Sthavira (jirha/n* or 
“Kahans”).’ 

In the smaller temples which possess no detached chapels for 
larger prayer-barrcln, one or more huge prayer-barrels are set at 
either end of the vestibule, and mechanically revolved by lay- 
devotees, each revolution being announced by a lever striking a 
bell. As the bells are of different tones and are struck alternately, 
they form at times a not unpleasant chime. 

The door is of massive proportions, sometimes rudely carved 
and ornamented with brazen bosses. It opens in halves, giving 
entry directly to^the temple. 

Such grand cathedrals as those of Lhasa will be described 
presently. Meanwhile let us look at a typical temple of ordinary 
size. The temple interior is divided by colonnades into a nave and 
aisles, and the nave is terminate by the altar — generally as in the 
diagram-plan here annexed. The whole of the interior, in which- 
ever direction the eye turds, is a mass of rich colour, the walls to 
right and left being decorated by frescoes of deities, saints, and 
demons, mostly of life-size, but in no regular order ; and the 
beams are mostly painted red, picked out with lotus rosettes and 


^ For their descriptions and titles see p. 876. Amongst the common scenes also re- 
presented here are '* The Harmonious Four ** (mt’un-im rnam b’zi), a happy family, 
consisting of an elephant, monkey, rabbit, and parrot ; and the long-lived sage (mi- 
ts'e-rih) with his deer, comparable to the Japanese (?) /u-rv, one of the seven genii of 
Good Luck, and the long-lived hermit, Se-nin, 
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other emblems. The brightest of colours are used, but the general 
effect is softened in the deep gloom of the temple, which is dimly 
lit only by the entrance door. 

Above the altar are placed three colossal gilt images in a sitting 
attitude, “The Three Barest Ones,” as the Lamas call their trinity; 
though none of the images are considered individually to represent 



Diagrammatic Ground-plan 

1. Fresco of local demon. 

2. Freloo of KVkang Aiar-nak devils. 

3. Fresco of guardian kings of quarters. 

4. Prayer-barrefs. 

5. Station of orderlies. 

6. Table for tea and soup. 

7. Seat of the provost 

8. Seat of the water-giver. 

the two other members of the 
namely Dhcmncc or Smighci. The 


OF A TkMPLE in SlKHlM. 

9. Seats of monks 

10. Seat of abbot or professor. 

11. Seat of ohoirleader. 

12. Seat of king or visitant head L&ma. 

13. Bite where lay -figure of corpse is laid for 

litany. 

li. Head Lamas' tables. 

15. Idols. 

Ti'i-rabm or “Three Gems,” 
particular images of this triad 
u 2 
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depend on the sect to which the temple belongs ; ^dkya Muni is 
often given the central position and a saint (TsoA K’a-pa or Padma- 
sambhava) to the left of the spectator and Avalokita to the right. 
Particulars and figures of the principal of these idols are given 
in the chapter on images. 

Sakya Muni is figured of a yellow colour with curly blue hair, 
and often attended by standing figures of his two chief disciples, 
Maugdalayana on his left and Sariputra on his right, each with an 
alarm-staff and begging-bowl in hand. In the temples of the 
unreformed sects, St. Padina-sarnbhava and his two wives are 
given special prominence, and many of these images are regarded 
as “ self-sprung : ” 

“ No liamniers fell, no ponderous axes rung ; 

Like some tall palm tne mystic fabric sprung.”’ 

But even this order of the images is seldom observed. Most 
frequently in the G e-lug-pa temples Tsoh K’a-pa is given the 
chief place, while in Nih-ma it is given to the (ruw, and this ? • 
justified by the statement put into his mouth that he was a second 
Buddha sent by Sakya Muni specially to Tibet and Sikhiin, as 
Buddha himself had no leisure to go there. Sometimes Sakya’s 
image is absent, in which case the third image is usually the 
fanciful Buddha of Infinite Light, Amitdbhay or Amitdyua, the 
Infinite Life. In many sectarian temples the chief place is 
given to the fouijder of the particular sect or sub-sect. 

Ranged on either side of this triad are the other large images 
of the temple. Though in the larger fanes the more demoniacal 
images, especially the fiendish lords ” and protectors of Lamaism, 
are relegated to a separate building, where they are worshipped 
with bloody sacrifices and oblations of wine and other demoniacal 
rites inadmissible in the more orthodox Buddhist building. Some 
of such idol-rooms are chambers of horrors, and represent some of 
the tortures supposed to be employed in hell. 

The alleged existence of images of Gorakhnath in Tashiding, 
Tumlong, and other Sikhim temples ^ is quite a mistake. No such 
image is known. The name evidently intended was Guru 
Rinbo-ch’e.” 


* Hedeu's Meta (lie, 

- Campbell, J.A.S\A'„ 1849 ; Hooker, Him, Jwrs.y i., 823; ii., p. 195 ; Sir II. Temple, 
Jot * r.t p. 212; Sir M. 1Villiam$), Buddhism, p. 490. 
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The large images are generally of gilded clay, and in Sikhim the 
most artistic of these come from Pd-td or “ Paro” in Bhotan. A 
few are of gilded copper and mostly made by Newaris in Nepal. 
All are consecrated by the introduction of pellets of pajDer inscribed 
with sacred texts af; detailed in the chapter on the pantheon. 

Amongst the frescoes on the walls are displayed numerous 
Lamaist saints and the pictorial Wheel of Life, though this last is 
often in the vestibule. 

There are also a few oil-paintings of divinities framed, like 
Japanese Kakemonos^ in silk of grotesque dragon-patterns with a 
border, arranged from within outwards, in “ the primary ” colours 
in their prismatic order of red, yellow, and blue. Some of these 
pictures are occasionally creditable specimens of art. 

The seats for the several grades of officials and the Lilmaist 
congregation are arranged in definite order. The general plan of 
a small temple interior is shown in the foregoing diagram. Along 
each side of the nave is a long low cushion about three inches high, 
the seat for the monks and novices. At the further end of the 
right-hand cushion on a throne about feet high sits the abbot 
or professor (Dorje Ld^pon)^ the spiritual head of the monastery. 
Immediately below him, on a cushion about one foot high, is his 
assistant, who plays the al-rien cymbals. Facing the professor, and 
seated <5n a similar throne at the further end of the left-hand 
cushion, ih the Um-dae'^ or chief chorister or celebrant, the 
temporal head of the monastery; and below him, on a cushion 
about one foot high, is the deputy chorister, who plays the large 
ts^oga-rol or assembly-cymbals at the command of the Um-ctse^ 
and officiates in the absence of the latter. At the door-end of the 
cushion on the right-hand side is a seat about one foot high for the 
provost-marshal, who enforces discipline, and on the pillar behind 
his seat hangs his bamboo rod for corporal chastisement. During 
the entry and exit of the congregation he stands by the right side 
of the door. Facing him at the end of the left-hand cushion, but 
merely seated on a mat, is the water-man. 

To the left of the door is a table, on which is set the tea and 
soup which is to be served out, by the unpassed boy-candidates, 
during the intervals of worship. 


1 rd()-rjt» slob-dpon. 


- ilbr-mdsad. 
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THK lamas’ tables. 

* 

To the right front of the altar stands the chief Lama’s table,' 
about two-and-a-half feet in length, and one foot in height, and 
often elaborately carved and painted with lotuses and other sacred 
symbols, as figured at page 215. Behind it a cushion is placed, 
upon which is spread a yellow or blue woollen rug, or a piece of a 
tiger or leopard skin rug, as a seat. The table of the abbot or 
professor contains the following articles in the order and position 

The other two monks who are 
allowed tables in the temple are 
the chief chorister or celebrant 
and the provost-marshal. The 
chief chorister’s table faces that 
of the abbot, and contains only a 
holy water vase, bell, dorje and 
the large cymbals. The table of 
the provost stands in front of 
the seat of that officer, near the 
door, and contains an incense- 
goblet («antgr-6ur), a bell mAdorje. 

At the spot marked “13” on the plan is placed the lay-figure 
of the corpse whose spirit is to be withdrawn by the abbot. At 
the point marked “12” is set, in all the larger temples in Sikhim, 
the throne of th^ king, or of the re-incarnated Lama — the “pro- 
tecting lord — when either of them visits the temple. 

On each pillar of the colonnade is hung a small silk banner with 
five flaps,® and others of the same shape, but differently named,^ 
are hung from the roof, and on each side of the altar is a large 
one of circular form.® 

THE ALTAR AND ITS OBJECTS. 

The altar® occupies the upper end of the nave of the temple ; 
and on its centre is placed, as already mentioned, the chief image 


shown in this diagram : — 


I 

I 54321 


1. Magic rice-offering of universe. 

2. Saucer with loose rice (Vh'en-d'u 
or ne-sel) for throwing in sacrifice. 

3. Small hand-drum. 

4. Bell. 

5. Z)(W 7 >-sceptre. 

6. Vase for holy-water. 


^ indum-lc*og. 
^ Ba-dan. 


* Kyab-mgon. 
® p’yc-p’ur. 


* Ka-’plan. 

® mclVod s’ain. 
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Above the altar is suspended a large silken parasol,' the 



Altab (dombstic) of a Nii&-»ia Lama. 

oriental symbol of royalty, which slightly revolves in one or 



Umbbella-Canofy. 

other direction by the ascending currents of the warm air from 


' dug. 
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the lamps. And over all is stretched a canopy, called the 
sky ” ^ on which are depicted the thunder dragons of the sky. 
The altar should have at least two tiers. On the lower and 
narrow outer ledge are placed the offerings of water, rice, cakes, 
flowers and lamps. On the higher platform extending up to the 

images are placed the 
rn usical instruments and 
certain other utensils 
for worship, which will 
be enumerated pre- 
sently. 

In front of the altar, 
or sometimes upon the 
altar itself, stands the 
temple-lamp,* a short 
pedestailed bowl, into 
a socket in the centre 
of which is thrust a 
cotton wick, and it is 
fed by melted butter. 
As the great mass of 
butter solidifies and re- 
mains mostly in this 
state, the lamp is prac- 
tically a candle. The 
size varies according to 
the means and the 
number of the temple 
votaries, as it is an act 
of piety to add butter 
to this lamp. One is 
necessary, but two or 
more are desirable, and 
on special occasions 108 or 1,000 small lamps are oflFered upon 
the altar. Sometimes a cluster of several lamps form a small 
candelabrum of the branching lotus-flower pattern. 



Maoic-Offering of The Universe. 
The 


1 nam-yvl ; but its more honorific title is bfa^hras. 
> mchVxl-Bkon. 
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Below the altar stand the spouted water-jug ^ for filling the 
smaller water-vessels, a dish to hold grain for offerings,’ an ineense- 
holder, and a pair of flower-vases. And on the rigid (of the 
spectator) on a small stool or table is the magic rice-otfering, 
with its three tiers, daily made up by the femple attendant, and 



Thk Fivk Skxsi<h's Ofi-kwinus. 


symbolic of an offering of all tlie continents and associated islands 
of the world. 

The ordinary water and rice-offerings are set in shallow brazen 
bowls,'* composed of a brittle alloy of brass, silver, gold and 
pounded precious stones. Their number is five or seven, usually 
the former. Two out of the five or seven bowls should be filled wit li 
rice heaped up into a small cone; but as this must be daily re- 
newed by fresh rice, which in Tibet is 
somewhat expensive, fresh water is 
usually em])loyed instead. 

Another food-offering is a high, 
conical cake of dough, Initter aiid 
sugar, variousl}^ coloured, named forntd 
or z‘al-ze, that is, “holy food.” It 
is placed on a metal tray su])ported by 
a tripod. To save expense a painted 
dummy cal:e is often substituted. 

Upon tlie top of the altar aie also 
usually placed the following objects, 
though several of them are special to the more demoniacal worship : — 

1. A miniature funereal monument.' 



* ch’t'ib-buni. ^ iias by-oU. ■’ wrh’od tin. 

^ clCortru. In the room in whirli worsliip i.s done there must bo ])re.sent these three 
essential object's; .'cku-//su;n (Skt., (a) an imajjc, (6) a eli’orien, and (<■) a 

holy book, which are symViolic of “the Three Holy Ones.” In the tjiily Indian cave.s 
this triad Bcerns to have been represented by (?) u Cuitua f<»r lluddha, .and a Wketf fnr 
Dbarma. 
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2. One or more sacred books on eacli side of the altai*. 

3. The Lftmaist sceptre or Dorje^ typical of the thunderbolt of Indra 
(Jupiter), and a bell. The doije is the counterpaH of the bell, and 
when applied to the shoulder of the latter should be of exactly the 
same length as the bell-handle. 

4. The holy-water vase ^ and a metal mirror hanging from its 
s{)oiit. The holy-water of the vase is tinged with saffron, and is 



Some Altau Oujeci'S. 

Lamp (iDTerted), caitya, holy-water jug. 

sprinkled by means of a long stopper-rod, which is surmounted by a 
fan of peacock^s .feathers and the holy htsa grass. Another form is 
surmounted by a^haplet, etc., as its frontispiece. 

5. The divining-arrow bound with five coloured silks palled dadar “ 
for demoniacal worship. 

6. A large metal mirror ^ to reflect the image of the spirits. 

7. Two pairs of cymbals. The pair used in the worship of Buddha 
and the higher divinities are called n~iien* and are of about twelve or 
more inches in diameter, with very small central bosses. They are held 
vertically when in use, one above the other, and are manipulated gently. 
The pair of cymbals used in the worship of the inferior deities and 
demons are called rol-mo, and are of shorter diameter with very much 
broader bosses. They are held horizontally in the hands and forcibly 
clanged with great clamour. Chinese gongs also are used. 

8. Conch-shell trumpet (tun^), often mounted with bronze or silver, 
so as to prolong the valves of the shell and deepen its note — ^used with 
the sH-flen cymbals. 


1 k^ru4-bam. See fig. Rock., 100. 
* Bil-«ii|yan. 


* mdali-dar. * me-long. 

® dun. 




DFjVILS' altar. 


2'.»9 



1>KVIT,S’ Ai.TAK. 
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*9. Pair of copper flageolets.' 

10. Fair of long telescopic copper horns in three pieces, ‘ and often 
six feet long (see illustration on page 17). 

11. Pair of human thigh-bone trumpets.” These are’ sometimes 
encased in brass with a wide copper flanged extremity, on which are 
flgured the three eyes and nose of a demon, the oval open extremity 
being the demon’s mouth. In the preparation of these thigh-bone trum- 
pets the bones of criminals or those who ha.ve died by violence are pre- 
ferred, and an elaborate incantation is done, part of which consists 
in the Lama eating a portion of the skin of the bone, otherwise its blast 
would not be sufficiently powerful to summon the demons. 

12. Pair of tiger thigh-bone trumpets.^ These are not always 
present, and the last three instruments are only for the worship of 
the inferior gods and demons. 

13. Drums (ch*os rha) : — 

(a) A small rattle hand-drum or imtcKtin ” or damarUy like a large 
double egg-cup. Between its two faces are attached a pair 
of pendant leather knobs and a long-beaded flap as a handle. 
When the drum is held by the upper part of the cloth handle 
and jerked alternately to right and left the knobs strike the 
faces of the drum. It is used daily to mark the pauses be- 
tween different forms of worship. 

(6) The big drum,called ch^o-naJ^ or religious drum. These are of 
two kinds, one of which is suspended in a frame and beat only 
occasionally and in Buddha’s worship. The other is carried 
in the hand by means of a stem thrust through its curved 
border. These are beaten by drum-sticks with straight or 
curved handles. 

(c) The human skull-drum made of akull-capSy and of the same 
style as the smaller drum (a) above described. 

14. Libation jygs, figured on page 225. 

THE CATHEDkAL OF LHASA. 

The greatest of all the temples of Lamadom is the great cathe- 
dral of Lhasa, the St. Peter’s of Lumaism, the sketch of which, 
here given, was drawn for me by a Lilma artist, who visited Lhflsa 
with this object, and who deliberately sketched the sacred city and 
its great temple from the hillock about half a mile to the south 
of the city. And with the description of it ^ we will close our 
account of temples. 

This colossal temple, called **The Lord’s House” (Jo-tvo K*aA)j 

* *Uy®^bn. * ra^-dun. a rkan-yliii. 

^sta^dun. /na-ch’un. ^ ch'oa-iiia. 

^ Summanzed from tlio accounts of Hue, etc., and from Kopfbk, ii., 834. 
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stands in the centre of the city of Lhasa, to which it gives its 
name, God’s place ; ^ and it is also considered the centre of the 
whole land. All the main roads, which cut through Tibet, run out 
of it and meet again in it. But it is also the centre of the united 
Lamaist church, as it is the first and oldest Buddhist temple of 
Tibet, the true metropolitan cathedral of Lamaism. Founded in 
the seventh century, on commencing the conversion of the gloomy, 
snowland, by king Srofi Tsan Gampo, for the preservation of 
those wondrous images brought to him by his tivo wives, as before 
mentioned, it has, no doubt, in the course of a millennium, received 
many additions and enlargements, and in the seventeenth century 
it was restored and rebuilt. 

Its entrance faces the east, and before it, in a square, stands a 
flagstaff, about forty feet high with yak’s hair, and horns of yak 
and sheep, tied to its base. The main building is three storeys high, 
and roofed by golden jilates.^ The entrance is in the shape of 
a hall, which rests on six wooden pillars, very handsomely deco- 
rated with engravings, paintings, and gilding. The walls are 
covered with rough pictures out of the biography of the founder 
of the religion. In the centre of the hall is a swing door, which 
is decorated on the outside with bronxe, and on the inside with 
iron reliefs. 

Through this you pass into the ante-court, which is covered by 
the first storey. In the wall, opposite the entrance, is a second 
door, which brings you inside, on both sides of which stands the 
colossal statues of the four great guardian kings ; two on the 
right and two on the left side. This brings us into a large pillared 
hall, which has the form of the basilica, and is divided by colon- 
nades into three long and two cross-aisles. The light comes from 
above in the middle or broadest aisle, where a transparent oilcloth 
serves instead of glass. Through this the whole temple is lighted, 
because there are no side windows. On the outside of the two 


1 The name Lhisa is properly restricted to the great temple. Sroh Tsan Gampo 
appears to have been the founder of the city now generally known to Europeans as 
Lhasa. It is recorded that he exchanged the wild Yarlung ralley, whicli bad been 
the home of his ancestors, for the more central position to the north of the Tsangpo, 
a village named Rasa, which, on accefunt of the temple he erected, wns altered to 
Lha-sa, or “ God’s place.” An old form of the name is said to be /nga-/dan. 

s These plates arc said to be of solid gold, and gtftcd by the son of the princeling 
Ananmal, about the end of the twelfth century a.d. 
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side aisles, ue.^ on the north and south side, as the entrance is 
towards the east, is a row of small cells or chapels, fourteen to the 
right and just as many to the left. The two cross-aisles form the 
background, and are separated from the long aisle by silver lattice- 
work. Here ^re the seats of the lower priests for common prayer- 


n 



(fHOiJND-pi.AN cH* Lhasa Cathedkal.^ 


meetings. From the west cross-aisle a staircase leads into the 
holy of holies. On the left of this we see, by ascending behind 
silver rods, fifteen plates of massive silver, which are covered with 
innumerable precious stones, and contain rei^resentations of the 
Buddhist dogmatics and mysticism. We see there, for instance, 
the Buddhist system of the world, the circle of the metempsychosis 

^ After Giorgi. 1 havo not repro<luc«^d ilut roforcnces as they are not sufficiently 
ooneise. 
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with its different states. From the stairs above we come into a 
cross-aisle, which has just as many pillars as the two lower ones, 
and is also the inner front hall of the sanctuary. The latter has 
the form of a square, in which are six chapel?, three on each of 
the north and south flanks. In the middle is the place for the 
offering altar, Which, however, is only erected on certain occasions. 
On the other side of the altar, on the west side of the holy of 
holies, also in the lowest depth of the whole edifice, is the quad- 
rangular niche, with the image of Sakyii Muni. Before the entrance 
in this, to the left, is raised the throne of Dalai Lama, very high, 
richly decorated, and covered with, the customary five pillows 
the Grand Lamas. Beside this stands the almost similar one 
the Tashi Grand Lama; then follow those in rotation of the 
regenerated Lamas The abbots, and the whole -non-incamate 
higher priesthood have their seats in the cross-aisle of the sanc- 
tuary. Opposite the throne of Dalai Lan^a, on the right from 
the entrance of the niche, is the chair of the king of the Law, 
not quite so high as those of the regenerate Grand Lamas, but 
higher than those of the others. Behind him are the seats of the 
four ministers, which are not so high as those of the common 
Lamas. 

On the west side of the niche stands the. high alta .) which is 
several steps high. Upon the top of the higher ones we see small 
statues of gods and saints made of massive gold and silver ; upon 
the lower ones, as usual on Buddhist altars, lamps, incensories, 
sacrifices, and so on ; upon the highest, behind a silver gilt screen, 
the gigantic richly-gilded image of Buddha Sakya Muni, wreathed 
with jewelled necklaces as native offerings. This image is named 
“ The gem of majesty ” (Jo-vo Rin-po-ch’e), and repi-(*sents Buddha 
as a young prince in the sixteenth year of his age. It, according 
to the opinion of the believers, was made in Magadha during 
Buddha’s lifetime, and afterwards gifted by the Magadha king to 
the Chinese emperor in return for assistance rendered against 
the Yavan invaders ; and given by the Chinese emperor to his 
daughter on her marriage with the king of Tibet, in .the seventh 
century a.d. Flowers are daily showered upon it. Beside this 
one — ^the highest object of reverence — the temple has also in- 
numerable other idols ; for instance, in a special room, the 
images of the goddess Sri Devi (Pal-ldan Lha-ino). There , is 
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also a celebrated image of the Great Pitying Lord — Avalokita — 
named ** the self-created pentad/’ ^ Also images of historical persons 
who have made themselves worthy of the church ; amongst whom 
one sees there the aforesaid pious king and his two wives, all three 
of whom are canonized ; also his^ ambassador, who was sent by him 
to India to fetch from there the holy books and pictures.* 

In this large and oldest temple are lodged great numbers of 
other precious things and holy relics, consecrated presents, gold 
and silver vessels, which are openly exhibited at the beginning of 
the third Chinese month. 

Bound about these stand many wooden or copper prayer- 
machines. The surrounding wings of the building contain the 
state-treasures, the magazines, in which are stored everything 
necessary for divine service, the monks’ cella, the lecture-rooms ; 
in the higher storeys also the residences of the highest state officers, 
and special rooms for the Dalai Lama. The whole is surrounded 
with a wall, at which are several Buddhist towers, which, as ih 
the case of the large temple, are covered with gilded plates. No 
women are allowed to remain within the walls during the night, 
a prohibition which extends to many Lamaist cloisters. 


1 rail byuii iria*Maa. So called because it is reputed to have funned itself by emana- 
tions from : Thug-je ch’enpo (Avalokita), T’ul-ku-geylon— the artist, Sron Tsan Gampo, 
his Chinese wife, and Ids Newari wife. And the location of each of these in tlie 
image is pointed out. > Koppen says an image of Jliuen Tsiang is also there. 



Biksdictoby Clay Sbal or Gbavd Tishi Lama, 
OIVBM TO PlLOmiMB. 

(FnU liM.) 
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SHRINES, RELICS, AND PILGRIMS. 

|lL6RIMAG£S are most popular in Tibet. The country 
contains an infinite number of sacred sites, reputed 
re-incamated or supernatural Lamas, self-created 
images, relics of the Buddhas, holy footprints, sancti- 
fied trees, etc., to which the pious throng with gifts o{ gold and 
other precious offerings ; while many extend their pilgrimages to 
places outside Tibet, to China, Bho^n, Sikhim, Nepal, Kashmir, 
Turkestan, and India, to places hallowed by St. Padma-sam- 
bhava, or by Buddha himself. 

The most holy of all sites, according to the Lamas, in common 
with all Buddhists — ^like Mecca to the Muhammadans — ^is the 
Tree of Wisdom at Buddh-OayS,in India, with its temple known to 
Tibetans as Gandhola,* where Sikya Muni attained his Buddha- 


> Alter Giorgl. 

• dri-gtisn-JifeD, or **1116 Untainted (pure) House.” It was built In seven dajs 
tbe blglFpriest Virtue ** (dige-ba). See also TAbakAtba, 16; 4, etc. At the Bodhi- 
fttwU (bya&*ch*ub-ii&ifi*po) Is the diamond-throne (vajrdsana, Tib., Dorje^an), 
•0 called on aocount of Its stablUfy, indestructibility, and capacity of lesistiity all 
worldly sbeeks. 


X 
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hood, and which is believed to be the hub of the world. After 
this come the site of Buddha’s d^th, Kusinagara ; and the eight 
great Gaitj’as which enshrined his bodily relics ; the mythical 
mount Potala^ in the south; the mythical Shambhala in the 
north ; the Guru’s Fairy-land * in Udyana in the west ; and 
‘‘The three hills,” or U-tai Shan, in northern China, the original 
seat of the God of Wisdom, Manjusn ; and Lhasa, the St. Peter’s 
of the Lamas, and the seat of Buddha s vice-regent upon earth. 

The Indian shrines are seldom visited by Lamas and Tibetans 
on account of the great distance and expense. I have listened 
several times to the prayers of Lamas and Tibetan laity at the 
great Buddh-Gaya temple, which, strange to say, is still held by un- 
sympathetic Hindu priests who prey uix>n the Buddhist pilgrims. 

These prayers were divided 
between petitions for temporal 
prosperity and for “ the great 
ultimate perfection,” or Nir- 
vfina. They make offerings to 
the Tree of Wisdom, but their 
oblations do not take the form 
of watering it with eau de 
Cologne and gilding it, as do 
some of the Burmese. 

At the shrines under Bud- 
dhist management, the pil- 
grims carry off, as relics, 
printed charms and fragments 
of 'the robes of re-incamated 
Lamas and other holy men, 
leaves of sacred trees, etc., 
which are carefully treasured 
as amulets ahd fetishes. And 
these objects and holy water 
work most miraculous cures in 
a manner which is not un- 
known even in Christian Europe.^ 



riuauM LAm.\!!>. 


1 ri>bo gi’u-*dsin. * mk*a-*gro glin. 

3 Tliosr Europeans who sneer at the ** pagan ” superstitions of the East may find 
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Tbe fullest Tibetan account of Ind'ant is found in the 

book named Jamburglin apyi Wady a Compilation containing a 
very confOsed abstract' of Hiuen Tsiang’s celebrated treatise.^ 

In regard to the site of Buddha’s death, the Lamas have placed 
it in Asam. 

In conversations some years ago with Lamas and lay Buddhists 
at Darjiling, I was surprised to hear that Asam contained a most 
holy place of Buddhist pilgrimage called “Tsam-cA’d-c/ten,”* which, 
it was alleged, next to the great temple at Buddh-Gaya, was the 
most holy spot a Buddhist could visit. Asam is usually regarded 
as being far beyond the limits of the Buddhist Holy Land, and 
the Chinese pilgrims, FaHian and Hiuen Tsiang in the fifth and 
seventh centuries of our era, to whom we are mainly indebted for 
our knowledge of ancient Buddhist geography, not only do not 
mention any holy site in Asam, but Hiuen Tsiang, who visited 
Gauhatl at the invitation of the king of Kamrup, positively notes 
the absence of Buddhist buildings in Asam.* 

I therefore felt curious to learn further particulars of this 
important site in Asam, which had apparently been overlooked 
by geographers. 


amongsl themselves equally grotesque beliefs. For example, the Hofy Coat qf Trixrit 
and one of the most recent miracles, the Lmly of Lourdes. Lourdes, as a miracle place, 
dates from 1858, when a little girl had a vision ot beautiful and radiant lady.” 
Eighteen times the glorious apparition was seen by the girl ; then it was seen no more. 
Twenty thousand persons by that time had gathered to the midesrotts. On one of the 
last occasions the girl, as if obeying a sign from her visitant, went to a corner of the 
grotto where the appearances occurred, and scratched in the dry earth. The gaping 
crowd saw water rise and the girl drink. Then a little streamlet made its way to the 
river. In a short time the spring gave 120,000 litres a day. And the wonders of 
miraculous healing effected by tliis water are the theme of the learned and the 
ignorant alike. In 1872 the number of pilgrims amounted to 140,000, and this 
year the same number appeared at the health-giving spring. Over 12,000 brought 
1,100 sick. They had come from Paris and the north in seventeen pilgrimage 
trains, and this year (1894}, according to the newspapers, two train-loads steamed 
out of London for the same convent. There is a band of trained attendants, who 
do good service, and the sick are dipped by experts and cared for. As the patient 
is immersed, some of tlie assistants, with arms uplifted, pray with him. Some 
of the sick quietly undergo the dip, as if resigned to whatever may befall them. 
Others beat the water in agony, arid clutch at hands neir^ but all pray— these last 
with loud cries of despair to heaven: ‘‘Cure us, Holy Virgin. Holy Virgin, you 
must cure us.”. There is great ecclesiastical ceremonial, elevation of the host, priests 
witli lighted tapers, and high dignitaries be-robed and be-mitred. ** The curea” are 
duly certifled— they are as marvellous as any by a well-advertised specific. 

I For a translation of a smaller one see iny aiiticle in yVot*. -I.A/l., Feb., 1803. 

* rTsa-mch!og-groii. See /.J.Aff., Ixi., pp. 33 #*y. 

3 Si-yu-ki, trails, by Bbal, ii., p. 196. 
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In Jaschke’s Tibetan dictionary^ I found the name ^^rTsa- 
mch’og-grofi ” defined as a ^^town in west Asam where Buddha 
died,” and this statement, it is noted, is given on the authority of 
the Gyalrabs,” a vernacular history of Tibet. Csoma de Koros 
also notes ’ that ^^the death of Shakya, as generally stated in the 
Tibetan books, happened in Asam near the city of Kusa or Cama- 
rupa (Kamrup).” 

Here, then, was a clue to the mystery. Buddha’s death, it is 
well known, occurred between two adl trees near Ku^migara or 
K'itaa'nagara, in the north-west provinces of India, thirty-five 
miles east of Gorakhpur, and about one hundred and twenty miles 
N.N.E. of Benares ; and the site has been fully identified by Sir 
A. Cunningham^ 'and others from the very full descriptions given 
by Hiuen Tsiang and FaHian. The name Kuaanagam means 
the town of Kusa grass ” ; * and as the early .Lama missionaries 
in their translation of the Buddhist scriptures habitually trans- 
lated all the Sanskrit and Pali names literally into Tibetan, Ku- 
mnagara was rendered in the ^*Kah-’gyur” cano.n as ‘^rTsa-mch’og- 
grojfi,” from rtsa-mch’og,” kusa grass, ‘‘ grong,” a town ( = Sskt., 
nagara). 

Now, near the north bank of the Brahmaputra, almost opposite 
Gauhati, the ancient capital of Kamrup, is, I find, an old village 
named Sal-^Kvsa, and it lies on the road between Gauhati and 
Dewangiri^. one of the most frequented passes into Bhutan and 
Tibet. With their extremely scanty knowledge of Indian geo- 
graphy, the Lamas evidently concluded that this town of Sal- 
was the ‘‘town of Kusa,” where Buddha entered into 
NirvdTUi between the two edl trees — seeing that the word sal was 
also incorporated with the equivalent of “ Tsam-ch’o-duh,” and that 
in the neighbourhood was the holy hill of Hajo, where, as will be 
seen hereafter, there probably existed at that time some Buddhist 
remains. 


1 p. 4S7. 

* Atiaiie J^esearches, xx., p. 296. 

s ilrc4. Sttrv. India RepU., i., 76 ; xvii., 66, etc. 

« Ku^a grass {Poa cyaoi icroulw), the ssicriflcial grass of the Hindus, is also prise d by 
the Buddhists on account of its jiving formed the cushion on which the BodAiisattva 
sat under the Bodhi tree. It is also used as a broom in Limaic tenqides and as 
an altar decoration associated with peacock’s feathers in the pwmpa or holy water 
vase. 
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No description of this Buddhist site seems to be on record, 
except a very brief note by Col. Dalton ^ on the modem Hindu 
temple of Hajo, which shrines a Buddhist image. So as I have had 
an opportunity of visiting the site, and enjoyed the rare advantage 
of being conducted over it by a Lama of eastern Tibet who chanced 
to be on the spot, and who had previously visited the site several 
times, and possessed the traditional stories regarding it, I give 
the following brief description of it in illustration of how the 
Lamas, originally misled by an identity of name, have subse- 
quently clothed the neighbourhood with a legendary dress in 
keeping with the story of Buddha’s death, and how this place, 
with its various associated holy spots, is now implicitly believed 
by the pilgrims to be the real site of Buddha’s pari-nirvdna. 
And in this belief, undeterred by the intemperate heat of the 
plains, Buddhist pilgrims from all parts of Bhotan, Tibet, and 
even from Ladak and south-western China visit these spots and 
carry off scrapings of the rocks and the soil in the neighbourhood, 
treasuring up this precious dust in amulets, and for placing beside 
their dead body, as saving from dire calamities during life, and 
from transmigration into lower animals hereafter. Authentic 
specimens of this dust, I was informed, commanded in Tibet 
high prices from the more wealthy residents, who had personally 
been unable to undertake the pilgrimage. 

The Hajo hill, or rather group of hills, where is situated, according 
to the current tradition of the Lamas, the spot where Buddha w^oa de- 
livered from pain,” lies to the north (right) bank of the Brahmaputiu 
about nine miles north-west from Gauhati (Kanirup), north latitude 26° 
ir 18” and east long. 91° 47' 26”, and four or five miles north of Sal- 
Ktifa, The hill rises directly from the plain, forming a strikingly bold 
and picturesque mass ; and it is a testimony to its natural beauty to 
find that the hill has attracted the veneration of people of all religious 
denominations. The semi-aboriginal Mech and Koch worship it as a 
deity under the name of Hajo, which means in their vernacular tJie 
hill.” The Buddhists formerly occupied one of the hillocks, but are 
now displaced by the Br&hn^ans, who restored the temple, which is now 
one of the most frequented Hindh temples in Asam. The Muham- 
madans also have crowned the summit of the highest peak with a 
mosque. 

The cluster of hills presents a very symmetrical appearance as seen 
from a .distance, forming a bold swelling mass culminating in three 


^ J.A.S.B.t IS55, Ixxi., p. 8, 
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trident-like peaks, the central one of which is pre-eminent, and is re- 
garded by the Buddhists as emblematic of Buddha. The high peaks 
on either side of this are identified with Buddha’s two chief disciples, 
Sariputra and Maudgalyayana. This triad of peaks is seen from a 
great distance, and it is only on near approach that the smaller hillocks 
are observed. These latter number about sixteen, and are called Ne- 
ihi e'u~du, or the sixteen disciples ” of Buddha. 

The most holy site, according to the Buddhists, is a bare flattish 
shoulder of rock, about eight yards in diameter, situated at the north- 
west base of the hill. This is stated to be the Sil-wa ts'aUji tur-do, or 
** the pyre of the cool grove,” where Buddha died, and where his body 
was cremated. The rock here bears several roughly-cut inscriptions in 
Tibetan characters of the mystic sentences, Om mani padme hum,*' 

Om ah hum," “ Om," etc., and coloured rags torn from the vestments 
of the pilgrims are tied to the bushes in the neighbourhood. The 
Hindiis have carved here on the rock a figure of the four-armed Vishnu, 
which the Brahman priests call Dhuhl, or “ the washerwoman of the 
gods,” and the rock they call ^^Letai dhupinir pat" 

It is Nworthy of note that the Lamas, for the benefit of the resident 
population of Tibet, have made copies of this spot in at least four places 
in Tibet, viz., at : — 

1. Ra-rgyah, in the south-east outskirts of Lhasa city. 

2. P'a-poh Jc'ar, in the north suburbs of Lh&sa. 

3. Purrino c'he, about twelve miles to the north-ekst of Tashi-lhun- 
po. 

4. Sel-hrag, 

These sites were consecrate by placing on them a piece of rock 
brought 'from this Asam site, now undey report ; but the latter spot 
beara the distinctive prefix of Gyd-gar, or Indian, implying that it is 
the original and genuine site. 

A high cliff, ^se to the west of this spot, is called “ the vulture’s 
mound hill,” as in Tibet vultures usually frequent the neighbourhood 
of the iur-^ cemeteries, and in belief that it is the Gridha Kuta Oiri 
hermitage of Buddha.^ 

A short distance beyond this spot, in the jungle, is a roughly-hewn 
stone basin, about six feet in diameter, called by the Lamas Sa'hrgy&ma 
koleo, or the pot in which the S in-je — the death-demons — boil the heads 
of the damned. The Brahmans, on the other hand, assert that it is the 
bowl in which Siva or Adi-puruaha brewed his potion of lust-exciting 
Indian hemp, and they point to its green (oonfervoid) watery con- 
tents in proof of this. They also state that a snake inhabits the 
depths of the bowl ; but it was certainly absent at the time of my 
visit. 

Advancing along the pathway, leading up-hill, we pjws a few colum- 
nar masses 'of rock lying near the path, which are pointed to as frag 
ments of Buddha’s staff with which he unearthed this monster bowl. 


1 bya-)gyod p*un poi rl. 
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Climbing up the hill we reach the temple of Kedaranath, which is 
approached by a very steep roughly-paved causeway. At the entrance 
is a long inscriptio*^ in granite in old Bengali characters, those being 
the characters adopted by the Asamese. Adjoining this temple is the 
shrine of Kamalesvar or the lord of the Lotus.’’ Hero is a tank 
called by the Lamas T86 mani bhadra,'* or “ the lake of the notable 
gem ” ; and they state that many water-sprites ( serpents or 
dragons) came out of this pond on the approach of Buddha and pre- 
sented him with jewels. A small cell by the side of this pond is said 
to be the place where Buddha set down a mass of butter which had 
been brought to him as a gift, and the stone liivja and ifoni (pliallus 
and its counterpart), now shrined here by the Hindus, are pointed to as 
being this petriOed butter. 

Crowning the summit of the' hill is a large masjid built byLutfullah, 
a native of Shiraz, in the reign of the emperor Shah Jahan, in 1G5G 
A.D., with a Persian inscription.* 

A. detached conical hillock, about 300 feet above the plain, lying 
about half-a-mile to the north-east of the hill, and now crowned by the 
Hindu temple of Madhava, is identified with “ the great caitya ” 
which was erected over the cremated relics of the TMthiigatha’s body. 

The present shrine of the temple seems to be the original slirine of 
an older Buddhist temple, which, according to both Buddhist and 
Asamese tradition, formerly existed here — the upper portion only is 
modern. Col. Dalton has described the general details of this building, 
and he states : ** The Brahmans call the object of worship Madhab, the 
Buddhists call it Mahamuni, the great sage. It is in fact simply a 
colossal image of Buddha in stone. Its modern votaries have, to con- 
ceal mutilation, given it a pair of silver goggle-eyes and a hooked gilt 
silvered nose and the form is concealed from view by cloths and chap- 
lets of flowers ; but remove these and there is no doubt of the image 
having been intended for the * ruler of all, the propitious, the asylum 
of clemency, the all- wise, the lotus-eyed comprehensive Buddha.’” 

This large image of Buddha is called by the more learned Lama-visi- 
tors Munir Muni MaMmunif “The Sage of Sages, The Great Sage.” 
It is the original image of the shrine, and is stated by the Brahmanic 
priests, who call it Madhab^ to be of divine origin and an actual embenii- 
ment or avatar of the god, in contradistinction to the other images 
which are called mere ^^murtia" or hand-fashioned copies of typical 
forms of the respective gods represented. This may merely mean that 
the Brahmans found this image here, while the others were brought 
from the neighbourhood or elsewhere. What seems to be the history 
of the mutilation of this image is found in the account of the invasion 
of the Koch kingdom of lower Asam by the Mustilmans under Mir 
Jumlah in 1661 a.d. This chief issued “ directions to destroy all t!ie 

idolatrous temples and. to erect mosques in their stead To 

evince his zeal for religion, the general himself, with a battle-axe, broke 
the celebrated, image of Narain, the principal object of worship of the 


1 See J.A.S,B,^ Ixi., p. 37. 
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Hinjius of that province.” ^ Navayana is one of the names of Madhab 
and a patronymic of the Koch r§ja’s ; and H&jo was a seat of the Koch 
rajas. And it was at Hajo that Mir Jumlah took the Koch king 
prisoner.^ ^ 

The other images, not mentioned by Dalton, but which must have 
existed at the time of his visit, are also of stone and are placed on 
either side of the large image. They are four in number and are of 
considerable size. According to the Lama-pilgrims they are all Buddhist 
images ; but the crypt was so dimly lit, and the images so enveloped in 
clothes and wreaths of flowers that I could not distinguish their specific 
characters, with the exception of the head and peculiar trident of the 
first, and the head of the second, which were characteristic and justified 
their recognized names, viz. : — 

No. 1. — Ugyan Guru to the left of Mahamuni. 

No. 2. — Dorje Ddo to the right of Mahamuni. 

No. 3. — Sdkya Thuha to the right of No. 2. 

No. 4. — “ Sencha ” Muni to the right of No. 3. 

Although Hindu priests, as a rule, are not very methodical in their 
bestowal of names upon the images which they have appropriated from 
Buddhist ruins, still I here give the Brahmanical names as reported by 
the attendant priests, as, this being a wealthy temple, the priests were 
more learned than usual, and the names should give some idea of the 
nature of the images. After stating that the Buddhist pilgrims gave 
the above noted names to the images, these priests said that the Brfth- 
manical names were as follows, w^hich, it will be noticed, are Bengali. 
I give them in the order of the previous list : — 

No. 1. Dwitlya Madhaver mtlrti. 

No. 2. Lai Kanaiya Bankat Yih&rer milrti. 

No. 3. Basu Dever murti. 

No. 4. Hayagrlver mtlrti. 

In the vestibule are lotus ornamentations and several articles of the 
usual paraphernalia of a Buddhist temple, including the following : 
A pyramidal framework or wheeless car like the Tibetan CKan-ga 
chutuJc, with lion figures at the comers of each tier, such as is used to 
seat the image of a demon which is to be carried ^yond the precincts 
of the temple and there thrown away. The present frame is used by 
the priests of this temple to parade in the open air one of the smaller 
images of the shrine (? Hayagrlver), but the image is again returned to 
the shrine. Above this throne is stretched a canopy containing the 
figure of an eight-petalled lotus flower, and has, as is customary, a 
dependant red fringe. On either side is hung a huge closed umbrdla. 
These articles have been in the temple from time immemorial. 

Of the external decoration of the temple, the row of sculptured 
elephants along the basement, evidently a portion of the old Buddhist 
temple, has been figured by Col. Dalton in the paper above referred to ; 


1 Stewart’s History of Rtwfal, p. 289. 
s Beveridge, Cah Rtvlttr, July, 1890, p. 12. 
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and is identical with the decorative style of the Kailas cave temple of 
Ellora figured by Eergusson in Plate xv. of his Cave Temples. The 
upper walls are covered with sculptured figures nearly life-size. The 
ten avaidras of Vishnu are represented with Buddha as the ninth. 
The remaining figured are of a rather nondescript character, but they 
are mostly male, and nearly every figure carries a trident {tris^da ) — the 
kkatam of the Buddhists. The Lamas state that these figures were for- 
merly inside the temple, but that Buddha ejected them. And it is 
stated that the temple was built in one night by Visvakai'tna, the 
y ulcan of the Hindtis and Buddhists. 

Attached to the temple is a colony of Natif or dancing girls,' wlio 
are supported out of the funds of the temple, and who on the numerous 
feast days dance naked in a < room adjoining the shrine. These orgies 
are part of the Sakti worship so peculiar to Kamrup, but nowhere 
is it so grossly conducted as at this temple.'^ The Natl and the idol-car 
are also conspicuous at the degenerate Buddhist temple of Jagannath 
at Puri. 

At the eastern base of the hillock, on which this temple stands, is a 
fine large tank, called by the Lamas the lake of excellent water.'’ ’ 
This pond, it is said, was made by Buddha with one prod of his staff, 
when searching for the huge bowl already described which he unearthed 
here. This pond is also said to be tenanted by fearful monsters. 

I have been unable to ascertain positively whether any Buddhist 
building existed here previous to the Lamas fixing on the site as the 
Ku^nagara of Buddha’s death. Certainly no monastery existed here at 
the time .of Hiuen Tsiang’s visit to the Kamrup (Gauhatl) court in the 
seventh century a.d., for he says of this country that **the people. have 
no faith in Buddha, hence from the time when Buddha appeared in the 
world even down to the present time there never as yet has been built 
one Sanghdrdma as a place for the priests to assemble.” The refer- 
ence which T&ranath^ makes to the great stfipa of Kuimnagara as being 
situated here, in KamrUp, was taken from report, and thus would 
merely show that the present Lama-tradition was current during his 
time. Any chaitya or other Buddhist building would seem to have 
been subsequent to the seventh century ; and in all probability marked 
a site visited by the great founder of Lamaism, St. Padma-sambhava, 
or one of his disciples. The different accounts of this saint’s wander- 
ings vary considerably, but he is generally credited with having 
traversed most of the country between lower Asam and Tibet. And 
in this view it is to be noted that the Bhotan Lamas call the chief 


* Asam, or at least the north-east of Bengal (<>., Kamrup), seems to have been in 
a great degree the source from which the Tantrica and Sakta Corruptions of tlie 
religion of the Vedas and Puranas proceeded" (H. H. Wilson, Preface to Vi§hiH 
Pfintua). 

2 They have their counterpart in the Up6Bou\oi of the Greek Stribo : viil., C, p. 20. 
^ Yon-ch*ab-nits'o. 

* V,\ssiuEv*s Le BvvddisMff trad, du Russe par M. G. A. Comnie, p. 44. 
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image of this shrine Namo Ovru or the teacher/’ one of the epithets 
of St. Padma-sambhava. And the images on either side of it are also 
forms of that saint. 

The form of Buddhism here represented is of the highly Tantrik and 
demoniacal kind, propagated by Padma-sambhava and now existing 
in the adjoining country of Bhotan. Even this mild form of the image 
of Og^dn Guru has decapitated human heads strung on to his trident. 
The second image is of a more demoniacal kind. The third image is, of 
course, Sakya Muni. The foui*th iniage,^from its Brahmanical name, 
is Tani-din (Skt., Hayayrlva), one of the fiercest forms of demons and 
an especial protector of Lamaism. The trident is everywhere con- 
spicuous in the hands of the sculptured figures on the walls, and Shakti 
rites are more pronounced here than in any other place in northern 
India. ^ 

It is also remarkable to find that the high-priest of the Hajo 
temple, in common with the other high-priests in Kamrup, is called 
Dalai , — a title which is usually stated to have been conferred on the 
fifth Grand Lama of Lhasa by a Mongolian emperor in the seventeenth 
century A.D. ; though the Tibetan equivalent of this title, viz., Gyam-ta'd, 
or “ ocean,” is known to have been used by Grand Lamas previously. As, 
however, the word is Mongolian, it is curious to find rt naturalized here 
and spontaneously used by Brahmans. It seems also to be the title of 
village- headman in the adjoining Garo hills. The dalai of this temple 
is a married man, but the office is not hereditary. He is elected by the 
local priests from amongst their number, and holds office till death. 
He resides at the foot of the hill, below the temple, in a large house, 
the exterior of which is profusely decorated with the skulls of wild 
bufifalo, wild pig, deer, and other big game, etc., like the house of an 
Indo-Chinese chieftain. 

“ There doe^ not seem to be in Tibet,” says Mr. Fergusson,* ‘‘ a 
single relic- shribe remarkable either for sanctity or size, nor does 
relic-worship seem to be expressed either in their architecture or 
their religious forms,” and he supports this by saying that as their 
deity is considered to be still living, no relics are needed to recall 
his presence. 

Certainly no immense mounds of the colossal proportions com- 
mon in Indian Buddhism, and in Burma and Ceylon, appear to 
exist in Tibet, but smaller stupas are of very common occurrence ; 
and the tombs of the departed Grand Lamas at Tashi-lhunpo, etc., 
are special objects of worship. 

It is said that Tibet possesses several large stupas as large as 


1 Dancing girln appear to figure to some extent in certain Lamaist ceremonies in 
Bhotan, oidt Tubnbr's Enibaisy to Tibet, p. 32. 

* HUt. of hid. and EaiUrn. Architecture, p. 311. 
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the Maguta stupa of Nepal. This latter is one of the celebrated 
places of Lamaist pilgrimage outside Tibet. It is called the 
k^a-$or and lies about two miles to the nort/h- 

east of Khatmandu, and it is figured at page2G2. Immense 
numbers of Tibetans, both Lamas and laity, visit the place every 
winter, and encamp in the surrounding field for making their 
worship and offerings, and circumambulating the sacred spot. It 
is the chief place of Lamaist pilgrimage in Nepal, attracting far 
more votaries than the Svayambhunath stupa,* which is not far 
distant. Its special virtue is reputed to be its power of granting 
all prayers for worldly wealth, children, and everything else asked 
for. Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton, in his account of Nepal, written 
about the beginning of the present century, gives a drawing of 
the monument, which is of an almost simple hemispherical form, 
of the type of the earliest stGpas ; and Wright,® under the title of 
“ temple of Bodhnath,” gives a rough chromo-lithograph of ite 
more modern appearance, with its additional buildings and invest- 
ing wall. But no description or account of the monument seems 
to be on record. 

As I have obtained a copy of the printed booklet which is sold 
at the stupa to the pilgrims, I here give a short abstract of its 
contents, which are interesting as showing how the stu|>a is 
brought into intimate relation with the chief legendary and 
historic persons of early Lamaism. The print is a new revision by 
Punya-vajra and another disciple of ‘‘ the great Lama Z’ab-dikar.’* 
This latter Lama, I am informed, lived about thirty years ago, 
and gilded the short spire of the stupa and built the present 
investing wall. 

The book states as follows ; — 

'^This sttlpa enshrines the spirit of the Buddhas of the ten 
directions, and of the Buddhas oi the three times the present, 
past and future), and of all the Bodhisats, and it holds the Dharma- 
k&ya. 

1 Spelt jw". 

% Called by the LSmas T’ags-pa Sin Kun (or ? Zaa-bkod) ; cf. nXwSoayauMuynrdna, 
transld., J.R.A.S., 1894, 297. Another athpa not far off. namely, about ten mUea S.E. 
of Bbatgaon, and twelve from Khat-mandu, is called sTags-mo-lus-abyin, and i<h;ntifted 
as the site where Buddha in a former birth gave his body U» a starving tiger, though 
the orthodox site for this story was really uorthem India, cf. FaHiav, c. xi, 

> iV«/Mif,pp.22,100. 
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‘‘When king Thi-Sron Detsaja' asked the Ouru/^ at Samyas,* to 
tell him the history of the Ma-ffu-ta stQpa in Nepal, made by the four 
sons of ‘ the bestower of gifts/ named ‘ the poor mother Pya-rdsi-ma 
(fowl'keeper)/ then the Quru thus related (the story) : — 

“ ‘ In a former Kalpa — time beyond conception — the Bodhisattva 
Mahasattva Avalokite^vara/ approached the Tathagatha Amitabha and 
prayed for tue animals immersed in the miry slough, and after saving 
these he went to mount Potala. There he saw hostp of unsaved animals, 
innumerable like unto mounds of mtirtva * lees, and (seeing this he) 
wept. Two of his pitying tears were bom into Indra’s heaven as god's 
daughters, named respectively Kaxi-ma and the little Kah-ma or 
Kah-ch’uh-ma. This latter having stolen in heaven some flowers, 
was as a punishment reborn in earth, in a low pigherd's family in 
Maguta in Nepal, under the name of Samvara or “ the Chief Happi- 
ness,” her mother's name being Puma. On marriage she had four 
sons, and her husband’s early death left her with the sole care of the 
family. She with her family undertook the herding and rearing of 
geese for the wealthy, and having in this pursuit amassed much we^th, 
she — Ma-pya-rdsi-ma (or mother fowl-keeper)— decided to build a large 
stupa in honour of the Tathagatha. She, thereon, went to the king 
and begged for a site, saying she wanted only so much ground as one 
hide could cover. The king assented, saying “ Ja-i*un,** which literally 
means “ do ”+“ can,” i.s., “ you can do (so).” * Then she cutting a hide 
into thin thongs (forming a long rope), enclosed that very large space 
which now is occupied by this chaitya. And she, with her four sons, 
and a servant, and an elephant and an ass, as beasts of burden, brought 
earth and stones, and commenced to build this chaitya by their own 
personal labour. 

“ ‘ Then the king’s ministers appealed to the king to stop such an 
ambitious building, as they asserted its magnificence put to shame the 
religious building^ of the king and the nobles. But the king answered 
“ A’a-iSfor” — which literally means “mouth -f (has) spoken” — and so 
refused to interfere. (Thus is tho name of the stupa — ‘ Ja-run ICorsor ’ 
—accounted for.) 

“ ‘ After four years, when only the base had been laid, the mother 
died, but her sons continued the building till its completion. And in 
the receptacle was placed one Magadha measure (drona) of the relics of 
the Tath&gatha Kasyapa. This event was celebrated by the manifesta- 
tion in the sky, above the stQpa, of Kasyapa himself, and the circles of 
celestial Buddhas and Bodhisats, and their hosts of retinue, and 


> The king of Tibet who introduced Lamaism. 

• Padma^ambhava, or Ugyan, the founder of Lamaism. 

» The first L&maist monastery in Tibet. 

4 The millet seed (eiusim eroeanum), about the size of mustard seed, from whicli is 
made the Himalayan beer. 

* This story, and, indeed, tho greater part of the legend, seems to liave its origin in 
a false etymology of the proper names. 
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amongst showers of flowers the gods contributed divine music and 
rained perfume. Earthquakes thrice occurred, and through the glory 
of the assembled divinities there was no darkness for five nights. 

“ * One of the sons then prayed, May I in my next re-birth be born as 
a great scholar (to benefit mankind) ” — ^and he was born as Thunmi 
Sambhota' (the introducer of the soiled Tibetan character, and 
the first translator of Indian Buddhist texts into Tibetan), circa 
650 A.D. 

‘The second son prayed in a similar manner, and was re-born as “The 
Bodhisattva ” (the abl^t of the first monastery of Tibet). 

“ ‘ Then the elephant or lan-po (hearing these prayers) said, “ These 
two, neglecting me who contribute so much assistance, are asking all 
the good things for themselves, therefore let me be re-born in a form to 
destroy them or their work.” And he was afterwards re-bom as Lah- 
darma (the persecutor of Lamaism). 

“ ‘ The third son, hearing the elephant’s request, prayed that he 
might be re-born in a form to neutralize the evil of the elephant’s incar- 
nation; and he was born as Lho-luh phel kyi rdorje (the lAma who 
murdered Lah-darma, the Julian of Lamaism).’ 

“ This stupa is also worshipped by the Nepalese Buddhists, viz., the 
Newars — the semi-aborigines of the Nepal valley, and the Murmi, a 
cis-Himalayan branch of Tibetan stock. The name ‘ Maguta ’ — ^pro- 
nounced ‘ Makuta ’ —is doubtless a contraction for MaJcuta handhana, 
the pre-Buddhist ‘ crested chaitya,’ such as existed at Buddha’s death 
at Kusinagara, in the countiy of theMallas.” 

The Gyan-tse Gaitya-temple is thus described * : — 

It is nine storeys high, and is about 100 to 120 feet high and capjied 
by a gilt dome. A magnificent view of Oyantse town and monasteries 
from top storey. Numberless niches filled with images of Buddha and 
Bodhisatwas. In the first floor is an image of the religious king 
Rabtan. The hone is fifty paces cquare. It is only open to public at 
the full and new moon. 

At those shrines holding or professing to hold relics the fiction 
of miraculous increase of the relics is frequently enacted. Thus 
at the Maguta stupa and Tashiding Ch’orten are sold small 
granules/ alleged to be obtained by miraculous efflorescence on 


1 Who introduced a written character to Tibet. 

3 The Indian monk ^ants-rakahita, abbot of the first monastery of Tibet (Saniyas). 

* Sabat's Narrative. 

* On tlie cremation of the body of a Buddha it is believed that no mere ash results, 
but, on the contraiy, the body swells up and resolves into a mass of sago-like gnnules 
of two kinds, («) PAe^ii^ from the flesh as small white granules, and (6) 
yellowish larger nodules from the bones. It is the former sort which are believed to 
be preserved at the holiest Caitya of Sikhim, namely, FoA-wt mfiyro/, or “Saviour 
by mere sight.** It owes its special sancti^ to'its reputedly containing some of tlie 
funereal granules of the mythical Buddha antecedent to Sfik^’a Muni, namely 
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the surlace of the building from the legendary relics of the ficti- 
tious Buddha, Kasyapa, alleged to be enshrined therein. But 
this practice is common also to southern Buddhism. In the Bur- 
mese chronicles^ it is stated that the tooth of Buddha, enshrined at 
Ceylon, yielded in the eleventh century a.d., to the Burmese king, 

a miraculous inoArnation or mysterious growth of homogeneous 
substances from the holy tooth,” and Col. Phayre adds ** and a 
somewhat similar mission with a like result occurred about twenty 
years ago (about 1860 a.d.). 

And in 1892 similar relics were sent from Ceylon to the Tibetan 
commissioner at^ Darjiling. But, after all, such relics are no more 
spurious than the inniunerable ^*bits of the true cross,” holy 
coats, and keys of St. Peter, of Christendom ; nor is their worship 
more remarkable than the vestiges of relic-worship which still 
survive in the structural features of our chancels, and the black- 
letter day of the Holy Cross in the calendar. 

The temple of Buddha’s tooth at Fu-chau in China is also a 
known place of Lamaist pilgrimage. The tooth is evidently an 
elephant’s molar.^ That one also at the Clear water P’u-hsein 
monastery ” in western Sstl-ch’an seems to be somewhat similar. 
It* i§ described by Mr. Baber as " dense fossil ivory,” ‘‘ about a 
foot long, and of a rudely triangular outline.” 

The sacred mountain of Wu-t’ai or U-tai in northern China, 
and the alleged birth-place of Manjusn, now identified wit.h 
the metaphysical Bodhisat of Wisdom, is a favourite place of pil- 
grimage. It has been visited and figured by Hue and others.’ 

On mount 0 in western Ssfi-ch’an, at an elevation of about 
11,000 feet, is to be seen The glory of Buddha”’ — a mysterious 
apparition like the giant of the Brocken,^ which is seen occasion- 
ally* by looking over the top of a cliff about 2,000 feet high into 
the terrible abyss below. It is a radiant heb of rainbow tints and 
it is deemed an emanation from the aureole of Buddha. The 
Tibetans visit the place. 

(Jd-n'uAf or Kasyapa, the relics having been deposited there by Jik-mi Pawo, tlie 
incarnation and successor of 8t. Lha-tsiln. 

* Phatub’s HtHorif ^ Erit. 

* Sir Henry Yulb*8 Marco Polo, iil, ch. xv., where it is figured after Mr. Fortune. 

* Visited and described also by Rev. J. Edkins (Rtligiok in Ckim), Uilmour, 
Reichthofen, Rockhill, and more fully described by D. Pokotiloff, St Petersburg, 189S. 

* In Chinese F(hKmnff. Cf. Baber’s 3H^}pl, Papers Oeog. Soe.,p, 42. 

Brkwstbr’s NaiHral Magic, 1888, p. 180. 
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The sacred sites of Tibet are cited in considerable detail in the 
vernacular geography already mentioned. And stories abound 
of the miraculous efficacy of such pilgrimages, and even of the 
manifestations of the divine spirit to worthy worshippers. 

Thus a story is related regarding the great image of “t*ne 
Lord” at Lhasa, which is a ^mrallel to that of the widow’s mite: 
A poor old widow, destitute of friends and of means, made a long 
pilgrimage to Lhasa, but had nothing left as an offering. By 
begging she ultimately obtained a morsel of butter, which she 
offered in a tiny lamp to the great idol. The god there- 
upon revealed himself through the idol, which thanked her for her 
gift, and spoke to her a few words of comfort. On this miracle 
getting noised abroad, a rich merchant set out for Ijhasa, arguing 
that if the Lord appeared to a jKior woman who presented only 
one tiny lamp, he would certainly appear to the donor of a host. 
So he offered many thousands of lamps with tons of butter, but 
the idol remained impassive and irresponsive. 

The circling of the great temple by prostrations on the ground is 
an essential part of the devotions, not only of the 2 >ilgrims but of 
the residents. The day’s devotions begin at Lhasa with the gun- 
fire about 4 a.m. from the Chinese minister’s house, and they close 
with another gun at 9 or 10 j).m. 

After the morning rejwt the i>eople are to be seen in dense 
crowds on the circular road, all moving in one and the same direc- 
tion, as with the hands of a watch. A similar circuit is made by 
the devout in the evening, to say nothing of smaller circuits around 
individual shrinjgs : at least this is imperative on common folk ; as 
to the great and wealthy,' they urge that their presence would only 
interfere with the piety of the j>eople, so they engage substitutes, 
who, however, are rigorously required to circumambulate for their 
masters. But whether done in person or by proxy, a careful 
reckoning is kept of the number of circuits performed, and these, 
in occasional cases of excessive devotion, are even executed by the 
method of successive prostrations full length on the road, each 
prostration beginning where the preceding one ended, called 
«Kiang K’or.” 

Of the places sacred to the Guru, the most celebrated is the 


J Says A. K. (Hbnk88y's Ahffracf, p. 293). 
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Lotus lake ” (Ts’o Padma-c’au), on which he is believed to 
have been born. It is usually stated to be in Udyana, but other 
accounts place it near Haridwar.^ In Nepal at Halasi on the 
bank of the Dudh-Kusi is the famous hermitage of the Guru on 
a hill with many fossil remains, which from their description 
suggest the outlying Siwaliks range 

In the mountains, two days’ journey south of Gyang*tse, near the 
unreformed monastery of Se-kar, is a celebrated rock-cut cave of 
St. Padma, called Kyil-k’or ta-dub. It is thus described^ : — 

** We took lighted lamps, and after going 120 paces inside the cavern 
we reached an open flat space about twenty feet square, from which a 
rock-cut ladder led us up to another open space about ten feet square ; 
thirty paces further brought us to a stone seat, said to be the seat of Guru 
Padma-sambhava. Behind the seat was a small hole drilled through 
the I'ock : through this hole a wooden spoon about two feet long was 
passed by the sister of the Lama who accompanied us, and a small 
amount of reddish dust was extracted which is said to be the refuse of 
the Guru’s food. This we ate and found very sweet to the taste. Then 
after lighting some sacred lamps and asking a blessing, we descended by 
another flight of steps to a place where a stream issues from the face of 
the rock. The total length of the cave from the entrance of the stream 
is about a quarter of a mile. There are ascents and descents, and many 
turns and twists through narrow passages where only one man can go 
at a time, and many people are afraid to risk exploring the place. If 
the lamp were to go out there would be no finding the way back again.” 

Colossal images of Jam-pa or>‘The Loving One” (the Buddha 
to come), and sometimes of Avalokita are occasionally carved on 
cliffs. A monster image of the god Maitreya (Jam-pa), three 
storeys in height, is mentioned by explorer A. K. ; * the figure 
is internally of clay, and is well gilded externally ; it is seated 
on a platform on the ground floor, and i^s body, passing succes- 


^ One account given me says that three days from the town in northern India 
named Nirdun (? Delna Dun) lies Ramnagar, thence four days Haraduar, where there 
is a railway station, thence on foot two days to Guruduar, whence Ts’o Tadma is 
eight days distant amongst seven hills, like Mt. Mem. In regard to it, the SKam-bha- 
la Lam-yiy contains the folloving passage : ** At tlie city of tlie kin^ Da-ya-tse of 
Pu-rang, in consequence of water striking against coal, at night the coal is seen 
burning. It is said of this coal and water, tliat they have the pcculiaiity Uiat the 
water, if introduced into the stomach of man or beast, turns into stone." 

* Lama U. G. loc. cit., p. 20. 

3 Hkkessy, loe. cit., para 19. An image similar to this, thirty feet high, but of 
gilt copper, is noted by the Lama U. G., foe. ciV., p. 22. Lake at Roftch’am Ch*en, near 
the cro.S8ing of the Tangpo, near Yam-dok. 
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sively through the second and third floors, terminates in a jewelled 
and capped colossal head above the latter floor ; in all, the figure 
and platform are said to be seventy or eighty feet high. Now, as an 
essential feature in Tibetan worship is the performance of circcuts 
around an image, it will be seen that the pilgrim in circling 
this image of Jam-pa is compelled by circumstances to perform 
three different series of circumambulations on as many floors ; 
at first around the god*s legs, next around his chest, and lastly 
around his head. 

But, after all, the greatest pilgrimage to which a Lamaist devotee 
looks is to the Buddhist-god incarnate at LhSsa, the Glrand Dalai 
LSma. 

Accounts of the culmination of such a pilgrimage have been 
recorded by Manning and others. The infont Crrand L£ma, who 
received Manning, was altogether a prodigy. A reception by the 
Grand Tashi Lama, one of the*many witnessed by Mr. Bogle, is 
thus described by that gentleman ^ (see figure, page 305) : — 

On the 12th November, a vast crowd of people came to pay 
their respects, and to be blessed by the Lima. He was seated 
under a canopy in the court of the palace. They were all ranged 
in a circle. First came the lay folks. Everyone according to 
his circumstances brought some offering. One gave a horse, 
another a cow ; some gave dried sheep’s carcasses, sacks of flouTji 
pieces of cloth, etc. ; and those who had nothing else presented 
a white Belong handkerchief. All these offerings were received 
by the Lama’s servants, who put a bit of silk with a knot upon it 
tied, or supposed to be tied, with the Lama’s own hands^ about the 
necks of the votaries. After this they advanced up to the Lama, 
who sat cross-legged upon a throne formed with seven cushions, 
and he touched their head with his hands, or with a tassel hung 
from a stick, according to their rank and character. The cere- 
monial is this : upon the gylongs or laymen of very high rank he 
lays his palm, the nuns and inferior laymen have a cloth interposed 
between his hand and their heads ; and the lower class of people 
are touched as they pass by with the tassel which he holds in his 
hand There might be about three thousand people 


1 Op. p. .86. A grander reception ii described by him at p. 98. 

Y 
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— ^men, women, and children — ^at this cerei^ony. Such as had 
children on their backs were particularly solicitous that the child’s 
head should also be touched with the tassel. There were a good 
many boys and some girls devoted to the monastic order by having 
a lock of hair on the crown of the head cropped by the Lama with 
a knife. This knife came down from heaven in a flash of lightning. 
.... After the Lama retired, many people stayed behind 
that they might kiss the cushions upon which he had sat.” 

The ordinary receptions by his holiness have been described by 
the survey spy A. K.^ Since his worshippers are in thousands, and 
it is only to those who are wealthy or of high degree that he can 
afford to address even a brief sentence or two, this is always done 
in a deep hoarse voice, acquired by training in order to convey the 
idea that it emanates from maturity and wisdom. Seated cross- 
legged on a platform some six feet high, he is dressed to be 
worshipped in the usual colours of priesthood, {.e., red and yellow, 
and with bare arms, as required of all Buddhist priests, and holds 
a rod from the end of which hangs a tassal of silk, white, red, yellow, 
green, and blue. The pilgrim, cpming in at the entrance door, 
advances with folded hands as if in prayer, and resting his head 
against the edge of the platform above him, mentally and hastily 
repeats the petitions he would have granted. These unuttered 
prayers the Dalai Lama is understood to comprehend intuitively ; 
he touches the pilgrim’s head with the bunch of silk in token 
of his blessingv^and the worshipper is hurried out at the east door 
by attendants, only too happy if he has passed say half a minute 
in the vicinity of the great priest. This is the common procedure. 
Persons of rank or substance are permitted to mount the platform 
and to perform obeisance there, receiving the required blessing 
by actual touch of the Dalai Lama’s hand; subsequently such 
worshipper may be allowed a seat belPw the platform where a few 
hoarse utterances of enquiry may be addressed to him by the 
Dalai Lama, and he may also be given some food. 

The account of one of these more select receptions, to which 
Baber ^arat gained admission in disguise, is here abridged from 
his narrative. 

** We are seated on rugs spread in about eight rows, my seat being in 


1 Loc, ciu edited by Himsv, para. 20. 
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the thiiHl row, at a diatance of about ten feet from the Grand L&ma’s 
throne, and a little to his left. There was perfect silence in the grand 
hall. The state officials walked from left to right with serene gravity, 
as becoming their exalted rank in the presence of the supreme vice- 
regent of Buddha on earth. The carrier of the incense-bowl (suspended 
by three golden chains), the head steward, who carried the royal 
golden teapot, and other domestic officials then came into his holiness’s 
presence, standing there motionless as pictures, fixing their eyes, as it 
were, on the tips of their respective noses. 

<< The great altar, resembling an oriental throne,, pillared on lions of 
carved wood, was covered with costly silk scarves; and on this his 
holiness, a child of eight, was seated. A yellow mitre covered the 
child’s head, his person was robed in a yellow mantle, and he sat cross- 
legged, with the palms of his hands joined together to bless us. In 
my turn I received his holiness’s benediction and surveyed his divine 
face. I wanted to linger a few seconds in the sacred presence, but was 
not allowed to do so, others displacing me by pushing me gently. The 
princely child possessed a really bright and fair complexion with rosy 
cheeks. His eyes were large and penetrating. . . . The thinness of 
his person was probably owing to the fatigues of the ceremonies of the 
court, of his religious duties, and of ascetic observances to which he 
had been subjected since taking the vows of monkhood. . . . When 
all were seat^ after receiving benediction, the head steward poured 
tea into his holiness’s golden cup from the golden teapot. Four assis- 
tant ^rvers poured tea into the cups of the audience. Before the 
Grand Lama lifted his cup to his lips a grace was solemnly chanted. 
Without even stirring the air by the movements of our limbs or our 
clothes, we slowly lifted our cups to our lips and drank the tea, which 
was of delicious flavour. Thereafter the head butler placed a golden 
dish full of rice in front of his holiness, which he only touched ; and 
its contents were then distributed. 1 obtained a handful of this con- 
secrated rice, which I carefully tied in one corner of my handkerchief. 
After grace had been said, the holy child, in a low indistinct voice, 
chanted a hymn. Then a venerable gentleman rose from the middle 
of the first row of seats, and, addressing the Grand Lama as the Lord 
Aycdokita Incarnate, recited the many deeds of mercy which that 
patron saint of Tibet had vouchsafed towards its benighted people. 
At the conclusion he thrice prostrated himself before his holiness, when 
a solemn pause followed ; after .which the audience rose, and the Grand 
Lima retired. 

*^One of the butler’s assistants gave me two packets of pills, and the 
other tied a scrap of red silk round my neck. The pills, I was told, 
were Ohinlah (blessings consecrated by Buddha-Kashyapa and other 
saints), and the silk scrap,, called sungdfi (knot of blessing), was the 
Grand Lima’i usual consecrated return for presents made by pilgrims 
and devotees.” 


y 
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, " itince we left off to bum incense to the Queen of Heaven and to -ponr out 
diink-offerinn to her, we have wanted all things and have been consumed by 
the sword and famine.”— t/eremtoA xliv., 18 .‘ 


^ ^B^O aMAIST mythology is a ^fascisating field for explor- 
N BPHB primitive conceptions of life, and the way in 

y lil^B which the great forces of nature become deified. It 
also shows the gradual growth of legend and idolatry, 
with its diagrams of the unknown and fetishes; and how Buddhism 
with its creative touch bodied forth in concrete shape the abstract 
conceptions of the learned, and, while incorporating into its pan- 
theon the local gods of the country, it gave milder meanings to 
the popular myths and legends. 

The pantheon is perhaps the largest in the world. It is peopled 
by a bizarre crowd of aboriginal gods and hydra-headed demons, 
who are almost jostled off the stage by their still more numerous 
Buddhist rivals and counterfeits. The mythology, being largely of 
Buddhist authorship, is full of the awkward forms of Hindu fancy 
and lacks much of the point, force, and picturesqueness of the 
myths of Europe. Yet it still contains cruder forms of many of 
these western myths, ^ and a wealth of imagery. 

ilPrimitive Buddhism, as we have seen, knows no god in the 
sense of a Creator or Absolute Being ; though Buddha himself 


1 Compare with the analogous Buddhist Queen of Heaven/’ Tara or Kwan-yin, pp. 
485, etc. 

* Cf. V. A. Smith ** On the Groeco-Roman influence on the Civilization of Ancient 
India,” 1891-92, 50, etc. Also Prof. GRth^winsL, toe, cii. 
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seems to have been in this respect an agnostic rather than an 
atheist. 

But, however, this may be, the earliest Buddhist mythology 
known to us gives the gods of the Hindus a very prominent place 
in the system. And while rendering them finite and subject to the 
general law of metempsychosis, yet so far accepts or tolerates the 
current beliefs in regard to their influence over human affairs as to 
render these gods objects of fear and respect, if not of actual 
adoration by the primitive Buddhists. 

The earliest books purporting to reproduce the actual words 
spoken by the Buddha make frequent references to the gods and 
demons. And in the earliest of all authentic Indian records, the 
edict-pillars of Asoka, we find that model Buddhist delighting to 
call himself ^Hhe beloved of the gods.” The earlier Buddhist 
monuments at Barhut, etc., also, are crowded with images of gods, 
Yakshas and other supernatural beings, who are there given attri* 
hutes almost identical with those still accorded them by present- 
day Buddhists. Every Buddhist believes that the coming Buddha 
is at present in the Tushita heaven of the gods. And the 
Ceylonese Buddhists, who represent the purer form of the faith, 
still worship the chief Indian gods and are addicted to devil- 
worship and astrology.^ 

But the theistic pWe of Buddhism carried objective worship 
much further than this. For as Buddha himself occupied in 
primitive Buddhism the highest central point which in other 
faiths is occupied by a deity, his popular deification was only 
natural. 

In addition to the worship of Buddha, in a variety of forms, the 
Mahayfina school created innumerable metaphysical Buddhas and 
Bodhisats whom it soon reduced from ideal abstractness to 
idolatrous form. And it promoted to immortal rank many of the 
demons of the Sivaist pantheon ; and others specially invented by 

1 Rhys Davids, n., p. 7. “In the courtyard of nearly all the wiharas (monasteries) in 
Ceylon thei*e is a siiiiill dewftla (or god-temple) in which the Brahmanical deities are 
worshipped. The persons wha officiate in them qre called Kapavat, They marry. 
The incantations they use are in Sanskrit {East. Mott., p. 201). The chief go^ 
worshipped are Vishnu, Kataragama, Nata who in the next Kalpa is to become 
Maitreya Buddha, and Pattini Deva. Other temples belong to tutelaries, Saman 
Deva, the tutelary of Buddha’s foot-print, Sri-pade {Rtpi, Sa vUt Temru GbmsiunVm, 
Ceylon, 1872, p. d2). It is probable that this Pattini is the tutelary goddess of 
Afoka’s capital, Patna. Cf. my Diieovtrg of esmi site of Pdtafiintit'a, etc., 1892.” 
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itself as defensorea fidei ; and to all of these it gave chamcteristic 
forms. It also incorporated most of the local deities and demons 
of those new nations it sought to convert. There is, however, as 
already noted, reason for believing that many of the current 
forms of BrShmanical gods were suggested to the Brahmans by 
antecedent Buddhist forms. And the images have come to be of 
the most idolatrotis kind, for the majority of the Lamas and 
almost all the laity worship the image as a sort of fetish, holy in 
itself and not merely as a diagram or symbol of the infinite or 
unknown. 

The Lamaist pantheon, thus derived from so many different 
sources, is, as may be expected, extremely large and complex. 
Indeed, so chaotic is its crowd that even the Lamas themselves do 
not appear to have reduced its members to any generally recognized 
order, nor even to have attempted complete lists of their motley 
deities. Though this is probably in part owing to many gods 
being tacitly tolerated without being specially recognized by the 
more orthodox Lamas. 

The nearest approach to a systematic list which I have seen, is 
the Pekin Lama’s list so admirably translated by the late Mr. 
Pander,^ but this, as well as all the other extant lists, is 
defective in many ways and only fragmentary. 

The chief Tibetan treatises on the Lamaist )3antheon according 
to my I^ma informants, are : — 

^a) Z’fi-lu Ld-tAa-wa’s, The means of obtaining The Hundred (gods).^ 
This is said to be the oldest of the extant systematic works on Lamaist 
deities and seems to date from about 1436 a.d., when Z’&-lu succeeded 
to the great Pandit Atl^’s chair at G&h-ldan monastery. Zh&-hi Lo- 
ch*en, **the great translator/' states that'he translated his description 
from one of the three great Indian works by Pandit Bhavask^da 
entitled **Slokas on the means of obtaining (tutelary and other 
deities).” * The term the hundred ” which odours in the title of this 
and the following treatises refers only to the chief divinities ; for the 
total number described is much greater. 

(6) Pftri L6-tsarwas “The Hundred precious Manifestations of Nar- 
thanff.” ^ This work issuing from the great press at Narthang near 
3 ^ 1 -lhunpo is said to deal mainly, if not solely, with those omitted by 
Z’ilu, and is placed about the sixteenth pentury a.d. 


^ Dot Pauikeoh da T¥:hanfjt$eha HutukH, etc. 

* sQrubs-t’ub bi^pra-rtsa. 

* Sgrub-t*ub ts'tg bc’sd, Skt. ? iShdttiiaA tloka. 

* rin-'bjruh «Nsr-t*aft bfgys-rtis. 
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(c) Taranatba’8 **The Hundred precious Appeai*ances.” ^ This work by 
the gimt historiographer Lfima Taranatha contains mainly residual deities 
omitted by the two previous writers ; but it is chiefly devoted to the 
more demoniacal forms.^ This work dates from about 1600 a.d. and 
was, 1 think, printed at Phun-ts’o-ling near Narthang ; but 1 omitted 
to note this point specially while consulting the book at Darjiling.^ 

(if) The Dalai Lamaflag-wahL6-zahGya-ts’6’s^*autobiography/’ written 
in the latter half of the seventeenth century a.d. In its mythological 
portion it describes chiefly those aboriginal Tibetan deities which had 
become grafted upon orthodox L&maism. 

All the foregoing works have been consulted by me except the second 
or Narthang text, which seems to be the same book referred to by 
Pander/ The Pekin work translated by Pander and dating from 1800 
A.D., seems to have been a compilation fixim the above sources in regard 
to those particular deities most favoiured by the Chinese and Mongolian 
Lamas, though the descriptions with the Pekin list are often meagre anA 
frequently different in many details compared with the earlier work of 
Z’a-lu.' Another book, also, it would seem, printed in China, was ob- 
tained by Mr. Rockhill.* 

I cannot attempt, at least at present, to give any satisfactory 
classification of such a disorderly mob, but I have compiled from 
the foregoing sources a rough general descriptive list, so as to give 
a somewhat orderly glimpse into this chaotic crowd of gods, 
demons, and deified saints. 

Arranged in what appears to be the order of their rank, from 
above downwards, the divinities seem to fall under the following 
seven classes : — 

1. Buddhas. — Celestial and human. 

2. Bodhiaais . — Celestial and human, including Indian saints 

and apotheosized Lflmas. 

3. Tutdaries . — ^Mostly demoniacal. 

4. Defenders of the Faith, and Witches (D&kkinf). 

5. Indian BrahrMinical godsj godlings, and genii. 


1 Rin-*byuii-brgya rtsa. 

* Gon-po, Ski., Nfttha ; and Lha-mo, Skt., Kali, 

3 It may probably be a version of this work which Pander (ZeitichriftfSr EtkmlotjU^ 
p. 64, Berlin, 1889) refers to as published at Urgya by a successor of T&ran&tha rJe^tsun 
j/dam-pa. 

4 Op. cU.t p. 88. 

n With these lists may also be compared the illustrated Buddhist pantheon of the 
Japanese, Buimi tUo-dmit reproduced in parts in Prof. J. Hoffman at Leyden in 
Sibdold’s Nippon AroMv tier Beochreibnnp von Japan, Vol. v., and by Dr. W. Amdbbsov 
in his admirable Oaialogiu of Jap. Paintingo in MrUith Mkoown, 

* It gives pictures of the gods and saints with their special mantras. 
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6. Gomdry gods (yul-lha) and guardians (sruA-ma), and Local 

gods. 

7. Personal or familiars. 

The tutelaries, however, overlap the classes above them as well as 
the next one below, and some of the guardians ’’ are superior to 
the Indian gods.. The first four classes, excepting their human 
members, are mostly immortal,^ while the remainder are within 
the cycle of re-births. 

Before giving the list of these various divinities, and descriptive 
details of the images of the more important ones, let us look at 
the typical forms and attitudes, the material, and methods of exe« 
cution of images in general. 

The immense numbers of images abounding in Tibet are not 
confined to the temples, but are common in the houses of the 
laity, in the open air, as talismans in amulet-boxes, and painted or 
printed as screens, 'and on the title-pages of books, and as charms, 
etc. 

The artists are almost exclusively Lamas, though a few of the 
best idols in Lhasa are made by Newari artisans from Nepal, who 
are clever workers in metal and wood. Some also are painted by 
lay-artists, but such images must be consecrated by Lamas in 
order to be duly efficacious as objects of worship, for most of the 
images are credited with being materially holy, like fetishes, and 
capable of hearing and answering prayers. The mode of executing 
the images, as regards the materials, the auspicious times to com- 
mence the image, and to form the most essential parts, such as 
the eyes, are all duly defined in the scriptures, whose details are 
more or less strictly observed. Many of the more celebrated idols 
are believed by the people and the more credulous Lamas to be 
altogether miraculous in origin — self-formed,” or fallen from 
heaven ready fashioned.^ 

The images are executed in various ways : as statues or 6aa- 
reliefc (sku)and medallions, and as pictures (sku-t’aA or z’al-t’afi).* 
The statues are sometimes of colossal size,^ especially those of 

1 The Lamas do not generally, as do the Nepalese Buddhists, restrict immortality to 
Adi-Buddha. 

* The Hindus entertain the same belief as regards their dp-rwpi idols, which are 
mostly ancient Buddhist ones. 

* Lit. =llat + image. 

^ gtchlagintweit describes (Bvd., p. 220) one of these colossal images at Leh as *<the 
Buddha in Meditation," and as higher than the temple itself, the head going through 
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Maitreya, or ‘‘ The coming Buddha,” which are occasionally rock- 
cut ; but most are less than lifeo-size. 

Of statues the most common form is the plastic,^ all of which 
are gilt or coloured. They are often cast, as has^eliefa^ in 
moulds, and are formed of coarse pwpier-macM^ or clay, bread- 
dough, compressed incense, or variously-tinted butter,® and the 
larger ones have a central framework of wood. The plastic image 
or moulded positive is then dried in the sun — excepting, of course, 
those made of butter, — ^and it is afterwards painted o” gilt. 

The gilt-copper images ® are more prized. The costly ones are 
inlaid with rubies, turquoises, and other 
precious stones. Less common are those 
of bell-metal,^ while the poorer people are 
content with images of brass or simple 
copper. Wooden images* are not com- 
mon, and stone images* are least frequent 
of all, and are mostly confined to the 
shallow has-reli^fa on slabs, or rock-cut 
on cliffs. Internal organs of dough or 
clay are sometimes inserted into the bodies 
of the larger images, but the head is 
usually left empty; and into the more 
valued ones are put precious stones and 
filings of the noble metals, and a few grains 
of consecrated rice, a scroll bearing the 
Buddhist creed,” and occasionally other 
texts, booklets, and relics. These objects are sometimes mixed with 
the plastic material, but usually are placed in the central cavity, the 
entrance to which, called the charm-place,” ^ is sealed up by the 
consecrating Lama.* And the image is usually veiled by a silken 
scarf.® 

Here also may be mentioned the miniature funereal images or 

the roof. ** The body is a frame of wood, dressed with draperies of cloth and paper, 
the head, the arms, and the feet are the only parts of the body moulded of clay.'* 

1 'jim-gzugs. 

• Hue's Amv.t ii.» p. 95 ; RocKHiLLi Landt i., p. 69. In Ceylon temporary images are 

said to be made of rice. — Hardy’s EaM. 202. 

* gser-zans-sku. * li-nia. ^ S’ih-sku. ^ rdo-sku. ^ zun-ahug. 

< This ceremony is called ** rabs-gnas zhug-pa.” Cf. Csoma, if., p. 408. 

9 The images of the fierce gods and goddesses especially are veiled. The veil cover- 
ing the face of D«vi is called **Lha-moi zhab-k'ebs. It is a white silken scarf, about 



Amitayus. 

(Oilt<copper from Lhisa.) 
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caityas, moulded of clay or doughy with or without the addition of 
relics,^ and corresponding to the dharma-^ari/ra of the Indian 
stupas, and mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang in the seventh century 

A.D. Small consecrated 
medallions of clay are 
also given by the Dalai 
and Tashi Grand Lamas 
to donors of largess, in 
return for their gifts, 
one of which is figured 
as a tail-piece on page 
304 . 

Th^ pictures are 
mostly paintings^seldom 
uncoloured drawings, 
and many of them are 
of considerable artistic' 
merit. The style and 
technique are, in the 
main, clearly of Chinese 
origin. This is 
especially seen in the 
conventional form of 
clouds, water, etc., 
though the costumes 
are usually Tibetan, 
when not Indian. The 
eye of the Buddhas and 
the more benign Bod- 
hisats is given a dreamy 
look by representing the 
upper eyelid as dented 
at its centre like a 
cupid’s bow, but I have 
noticed this same pecu- 
liarity in medisevtil Indian Buddhist sculptures. 

\ - ■ I ■ nil I — I. .. 

eighteen inches broad, with red borders about a foot wide. And on it are dr wii in 
erdours several of tlie auspicious symbols, the swastika, elephants’ tusks, conch, jewels, 
also the goad, etc., and the mystic spell OAifctf. 

1 Called m-fjiA’rt. 



Guabdian Kino of tum 8outu. 
VirQdhaks. 
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The paintings are usually done on cloth, frescoes^ being mostly 
confined to the mural decoration of temples. The colours are^very 
brilliant and violently contrasted, owing to the free use of crude 
garish pigments, but the general colour effect in the deep gloom 
of the temple, or when the painting is toned down by age, is often 
pleasing. 

The cloth used is canvas or cotton — seldom silk. It is prepared 
by stretching it while damp over a wooden frame, to which the 
margin of the cloth is stitched ; and its surface is then smeared 
over with a paste of lime and hour, to which a little glue is some- 
times added. On drying, its surface is rubbed smooth and slightly 
|x>lished by a stone, and the drawing is then outlined either by 
hand with a charcoal crayon, or, in the more technical subjects, by 
a stencil-plate consisting of a sheet of paper in which the pattern 
is perforated by pin-holes, through which charcoal dust is sifted. 

The lines are then painted in with Chinese ink, and the other 
colours, which are usually crude pigments imported from China or 
India. The colours are simply mixed with l^ot thin glue, and as 
the picture is unvarnished. Lamaist paintings are especially 
subject to injury by damp. 

On completion, the artist puts a miniature figure of himself in a 
comer at the bottom in an adoring attitude. The painting is then 
cut out of its rough easel-frame, and it has borders sewn on to 
it, consisting of strips of coloured silk or brocade, and it is mounted 
on rollers with brazen ends, somewhat after the manner of a map 
or a Japanese KaJcemono.^ But it is not so elongated as the latter, 
nor is it so artistically mounted or finished. 

The mounted Tibetan painting has a tricoloured cloth border of 
red, yellow, and blue from within outwards, which is alleged to 
represent the spectrum colours of the rainbow, which sei)arate8 
sacred objects from the material world. The outer border of blue 
is broader than the others*, and broadest at its lowest border, where 
it is usually divided by a vertical patch of brocade embroidered 
with the dragons of the sky. 

A veil is usually added as a protection against the grimy smoke 
of incense, lamps and dust. The veil is of flimsy silk, often 


1 'dabs-ris. 

^ Cf. W. Andbuson’s Catalogue Japanese Fieturee; Nott and Gliddon, Indtg. Aocm, 
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adorned iivith sacred symbols, and it is hooked up when the 
picture is exhibited. 

Now we are in a position to consider the detailed description of 
the images. The various forms of images fall into characteristic 
types, which, while mainly anthropomorphic, differ in many ways 
as regards their general form, attitude, features, dress, emblems, 
etc., yet all are constiructed, according to a special canon, so that 
there is no difficulty in distinguishing a Buddhist image from a 
Brahmanical or a Jain. 

The forms of images differ broadly, as regards the general type 
or mode of the image, the posture of the body (sedent or other- 
wise), and the attitude in which the hands are held, the number 
of arms, which are emblematic of power, and the symbols or in- 
signia which they bear, as signifying their functions. 

The general type of Buddha’s image is well-known. It is that 
of a mendicant monk, without any ornaments and with tonsured 
hair, and it is also extended to most of the mythical Buddhas. It 
is called the Muni or saint-type,^ and it is usually represented 
upon a lotus-flower, the symbol of divine birth. 

Extra to this type, the three others most common are : — 

Ist. The Mild ” calm form or Bodhisat type. 

2nd. “ The Angry ” type (To-wo^), of the “ Howler ” {Rudra 
and Marut), or Storm-deity of Vedic times. 

3rd. The Fiercest ” fiend type {Drag-po or Di^ag^'e*) ; 
a fiercer form of No. 2, and including the “lord”- 
fiends.® 

These latter two types are confined mainly to Tantrik Buddhism, 
which, as with Tantrik Hinduism, gives each divinity a double or 
treble nature with corresponding aspects. In the quiescent state 
the deity is of the mild Bodhisat type ; in the active he is of the 
Angry or Fierccst-fiend type. Thus the Bodhisat Maiijusn, the 
God of Wisdom, in his ordinary aspect is a ‘^Mild ” deity (Z'i-wa); 
as ‘‘ The Fearful Thunderbolt” (Mafrava-vajra), he is an “Angry” 


1 t*ub-lnug8. 

. Tibeti>Sanskrit dictionaries give “9iva" as weii as “Santi” m ^.Sanskrit 
equivalont of this word, so it may literally mean a mild form of the ^ivaist gods, 

’ ICro-bo from the Skt. Krodfia^ anger. 

« Draffs or 
s mGon-po— Skt., Ndtha. 
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deity (To-w6 ) ; and as The six-faced dreadful King-demon,’’^ he 
is of The Fiercest Fiend ” type 
To avoid unnecessary repetition in the detailed descriptions, it 
seems desirable to give here a general note on these typical mild 
and demoniacal aspects, and also on the attitudes of the body and 
of the fingers. 


The ‘‘Mild*’ (Z’i-wa) deities are of what has been called by some Euro- 
pean writers “ the Bod- 


hisat type.” They are 
figured as young band- 
some Indian princes and 
princesses, seated 
usually on lotus thrones, 
and are thus described 
by Z’a-lu : The figure 
looks proud, youthful, 
beautiful,^ and refined. 
The body emits a halo 
of innumeiuble rays of 
light, figured as radiat- 
ing wavy lines, with 
tremulous lines alter- 
nating. Thb dress is 
of the Indian style, 
with one silk shawl for 
the lower limbs, and 
one for the upper, a 
head ornament (or 
crown) of precious 
things, an ear-ring, a 
close - fitting necklace, 
and a doahql or garland 
reaching down to the 
thigh, and a Semondo 
or shorter garland reach- 



ing to the navel, an 
armlet, wristlet, brace- 
let, anklet, girdle (ok- 


AMITAYUa 

The Buddha of Boandle« Life. 


pogrs), and a sash {dar- 

*p*yan) with fringes. The above ornaments are accounted thirteen. 


1 gdoh-dmg-ch’an '}ig-byed bdud-lae rnam igyal. 
s According to the rliyme : 

r je-btsun ’Jam dbyaha k’roe-pa-m 
rdo-rje ’jigs byed ’jigs parbjed, 
k’ro-bor rgyal-po gdoh drug cfan. 

* For the (80 or 84) secondary beauties, cf. Bubnout’s Lotn^ App., viii, ILuanr’s Ifea., 
867, Raj. L. MiTha’s Lalita Vid. For description of Hindti Idols, see Bfihat B si phlt i, 
translated by Dr. KBBN,y.it.il.i9L,vi.,828l 
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The hair of the gods is dressed up into a high cone named ral-pa’-t’or- 
tshiigs, and the forehead usually bears the tilak or auspicious mark. 
The goddesses are given a graceful form with slender waist and swelling 
breasts, and their hair is dressed into plaits which lie on the hinder 
part of the neck, and they beam with smiles. 

The “ Angry” type {T(mvo) is terrible in its elaborate ugliness, 

with disproportion- 
ately large head,^ 
scowling brows, and 
cruel, callous eyes, 
and usually with a 
third eye in the 
centre of the fore- 
head.^ Z’a-lu de- 
scribes them as fat, 
brawny-limbed, and 
menacing in atti- 
tude, standing or 
half-seated ifponsome 
animal, their lips a- 
gape, showing their 
great canine fangs, 
and rolling tongue; 
their wolfish eyes 
are glaring, the 
beards, eyebrows, and 
hair are either 
yellow, red, reddish- 
yellow, or greyish- 
yellow, and the hair 
is erect, with occa- 
sionally a fringe of 
curls on the fore- 
head, believed by some to represent coiled snakes. The females, 
as in the annexed figure, * except for their full breasts and the 
absence of beards, do not differ in appearance from the males. 

^ Cf. SciiL.\o., 222, for mcasiiroments of proportions of several of these images, 
t TrilSqana, a character also of the Hindu Bhairavaand Kali and their demon troop 
of followers, the yana. 

* After Pander. 



Thk She-devil liEVI, 
T., Lha-mo. 
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All these fiends have six oraameiits of human bones, namely; (1) 
»!• ornament, (2) necklet, (3) ai'mlet, (4) bracelet, (5) anklet (but some 
have snake-bracelets and anklets), and (6) a garland of circular bodies, 
fix^ to bone-heads (aeraUcKa), and corresponding to the semodo of the 
Z’l-wa, and ocamionally they have a doslml garland. The foregoiny 
IS according to the Indian canon, but the Tibetan style enumerates f; - 
them thirteen ornaments, namely : (1 ) the raw hide of an elephant, a;, 
an upper covering, (2) skins of human corpses as a lower garment, (3) 
a tiger skin inside the latter, (4) Bi-ithina’s thread (ts’ah-sknd), (5 to 10) 
the six bone ornaments above noted, (11) Tilal- mark on forehead, of 
blood, (12) Grease (Z’ag) on either side of mouth, and (13) ashes 
smeared over body. 


The Fiercest” Fiends — {Drag-^o and Gim-po) closely 
semble the above “Angry Deities.” They have usually chaple* 
of skulls encircled by 
tongues of flames ; and they 
tread upon writhing victims 
and prostrate bodies. 

As regards the Postures of 
the images, the chief sedent 
postures, and especially char- 
acteristic of the several forms 
of Buddha himself, and 
secondarily of the celestial 
Buddhas and Bodhisats are 
as follows : — 

(1) “The adamantine, un- 
changeable, or fixed pose*” 

(Skt., Vajra (?) Palufia^) sedent 
in the well-known cross-legged 
Buddha posture. The legs are 
locked firmly and the soles 
directed fully upwards. This 
is the pose of deepest meditation, hence it is also called, when the 
hands lie loosely in the lap, the “ Dhydna or meditative mudra^ 

(2) “TheBodhi8at-po6e”(Skt/,5aft7fr(l)pa^a/ia‘) differs from No. 1 in 
having the legs looser and unlocked. The soles are scarcely seen. This 
is the pose of- first emergence from meditation. 

(3) “ The sub-active pose ” (Skt. (P) Niyamjiolana) '* is emerged farther 
from meditation. It has the legs unlocked, the left being quite under 
the right, and the soles infVisible. 



^XVA IN Meditation.' 


' rdo>rjc <kyil-drufi. 


s Sems-dpa skyil drun. 


> Skyil dknin chun zad. 
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(4) ^'The Enchanter’s pose” (Skt., Lolita^), ^.e., after the manner of 
** The Enchanter *’ Mafijusrf. Here the right leg hangs down with an 
inclination slightly inwards and the left is loosely bent. 

(5) Maitreya’s pose.’ Sedent in the European style with both legs 
pendant. 

The chief attitudes of the hands and fingers (mudras^) are the 
following, and most are illustrated in the figures : — 



Thb Fivb Cblbstial Jinas (ob Buddha^;. 
amogha-clddhl. 

AmiliMw. YunicAna. ikahobhys. 

lUtiia-tMDbhAVB. 

1. Earth-touching/’ or the so-called “ Witness ” attitude (Skt., 
Bhufparfa* ), with reference to the episode under the Tree of Wis- 


* rol-ba bzugs. 


byams hsugs. 


* p’yag-rgya. 


* Aa-gnon. 
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dom, when l^kya Muni called the Earth as his witness, in his tempta- 
tion by M&ra. It affects only the right hand, which is pendant with 
the knuckles to the front. It is the commonest of all the forms of the 
sedent Buddha, and almost the only form found in Burma and Ceylon. 
It is also given to the celestial Buddha Akshobhya, as seen in the 
figure on the preceding page. 

2. **The Impartial” (Skt., SanUtiUtan})^ or so-called ** meditative 
posture ” (Skt., Samddhi ^). Resting one hand over the other in the 
lap in the middle line of the body, with the palms upwards, as in 
Aniitftbha Buddha (see the attached figure). 

3. /* The best rejection” (Skt., Uttara-bodhi*). Index-finger and 
thumb of each hand are joined and held almost in contact with the 
breast at the level of tiie heart, as in the celestial Buddha Vairocana 
in the figure on the opposite page. 

4. “ Turning the Wheel of the Law " (Skt., DKarmoroakra *). 
Dogmatic attitude with right index-finger turning down fingers of 
left hand, figured at page 134. 

. 5. ** The best Bestowing ” (Skt., Varada *). It signifies charity. The 
arm is fully extepded, and the hand is directed downwards with the 
outstretched palm to the front, as in the Jewel-bom ” Buddha Ratna- 
sambhava, who is figured on the opposite page. 

6. ‘‘ The Protecting,” or “ Refuge-giving ” (Skt., ®). With arm 
bent and palm to front, and pendant with fingers directed dot&ntiMirdf, 
as in No. 5. 

7. ^*The Blessing of Fearlessness” (Skt. ? Ahhaya), The arm is 
elevated and slightly bent. The hand elevated with the palm to the 
front, and the fingers directed upwards, as in Amogha-siddha Buddha, 
figur^ over page. It is also the pose in the episode of the mad elephant. 

8. “The IWching”^ differs from No. 7 in having the thumb bent, 
and when the thumb touches the ring-finger it is called “The 
triangular ® (pose), see figure on page 5, 

9. “ The Pointing Finger.” ' A necromantic gesture in bewitching, 
peculiar to later TSntrism. 

The halo, or nimbus, around the head is subelliptical, and never 
acuminate like the leaf of the pipal or Bodhi tree (Ficus 
rdigiosa). The fierce deities have their halo bordered by flames (see 
figure page 330). An additional halo is often represented as sur- 
rounding the whole body, as figured at pages 333 and 335. This con- 
sists of the six coloured rays of light, and it is conventionally repre- 
sented by wavy gilt lines with si^l tremulous lines alternating. 

CoUmr^ too, is frequently an index to the mood. Thus, white 


1 mSmm-liE’sg. 

4 ch *08 ’k’or-bskor. 
f ch*ot ’c'sd. 


* Un-ne *dsin. 

* meh’og-sbjriiL 

4 pa-dsn rtse gsam. 


s bytft-chub-mcli'of / 
4 ikyab-tbiyin. 

4 fdigs-dstth 
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and yellow complexions usually typify mild moods, while the red, 
blue and black belong to fierce forms, though sometimes light 
blue, as indicating the sky, means merely celestial. Generally the 
gods are pictured white, goblins red, and the devils black, like their 
European relative. 

The Buddhas and other divinities, as well as the superior 
devils, are figured upon a lotus-flower, a symbol of divinity. 
The lotus-flower, on which the Buddhas and mild divinities are 
figured, is the red lotus {Ndumbium gpeeioamn) ; while the fiercer 
divinities, including frequently Avalokita, and all those demons 
who are entitled to lotus-cushions, should have a pinkish variety 
of the white lotus (Nymphcea eseutenta), the petals of which are 
much notched or divided, so as to resemble somewhat the 
Acanthus in Corinthian capitals. The blue lotus is the special 
flower of TSrS, but it is conventionally represented by the Lamas 
as different from the Utpal (Nymphosa sp.), as figured on the oppo- 
site page. 

A remarkable feature of most TSntrik Buddhist images is the 
frequent presence of a Buddha seated on the head of the image 


TABLE SHOWINO 

The Submountino JINA8 in Buddhist Ihaoes. 


JINA8. 

y«lrocsna. 

Akthobhja. 

Batnafam- 

bbava. 

Amltibha. 

IjQl 

BVDDHAI. 


Muai-Tijriaaa 


Amitiyiu 

Maitreya 

SurmoulEltEd 

Bodbhatb. 

PSunaiita> 

bhadra 

Prajfti-piza- 

mita 

Tt^ad^ibrid 

Bfahisahairan 

SiUkUthiJaha 

yajra-pisi 

Mafijn-^ha 

(adhloakra) 

JBuaiattra 

Mafijofrl 

Bita 

Prajfia>pftramit&' 

Batnappftal 

PltaJi^bala 

PitaYaisra- 

▼ana 

Taandhara 
“ Kaa-wa- 
bhadra" 

Aralokita 

Padma-pdai 

Tdit 

YifTa-pdpI 

SurmwnUd 

Kbodba- 

/iendt. 


Klla-Tanarl 

8auBnka>Tama 

KilaJambhala 

Aoala-Kbroda 

raja 

Bi-khra-loma- 
groamar 
“Hwimdaad** 
Khroda raja 
**Baa.iiaga rje 
'daln-ma ** 
Mabd-pratyan- 
glra 

Babto-yakiba 

Hayagrlra 
Krodha Aralo- 
kito Pita 
Bfiknti 
(P . . . Kal. 
pa) 

Kaiii-kalle 
**iTofpi-pa lar 

Kara- 

kalla** 

''gsUbatfal 

eb'ea-mo** 

Kara-kalle 

Mabd. 

Mayari 
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Blue Lotus. white Lotus. Asok. 

LOTUSES and oth^^r flowers of conyentional form. 


Naga-tree. 


the merest incidental notice of writers on Indian Buddhist an- 
tiquities,^ who seem to have considered all such images to be 
figures only of Avalokitai because Hiuen Tsiang mentioned that a 
certain image of Avalokita had Amitabha seated in his hair. . 

As the subject is interesting, and of some importance, I give 
in the table the results of my study of a large senes of Lamaist 
pictures containing such figures, and descriptions of others ex- 
tracted from the works of Pandits ‘‘gZ’onnu” Grupta, SrTtliri, 
Kalamtara, Lhan-skyes rolwa-kun-rigs, and Bhavaskandlm. 

The surmounting image represents the spiritual father of the 
particular Bodhisat or deity ; and he nearly always is one or other 
of the five JindSj as the Tibetans term them,’ or the Buddhas 
of Meditation {Dhydni^Buddha)^ as they are called by the 
Nepalese Buddhists. In a few cases the coming-BuddhaMaitreya 
is figured with Sakya Muni on his head, as indicating spiritual 
succession rather than parental relationship, but it is the latter 
which is the rule. 


1 Eastern India^ i. 

2 India Archffoloyical Survey Reyts., by Sir A. Cunningham ; fVest India Arch, S, 
Repts.f by J. Buiigkss; Catalogue of Arctueoloy. Collection tn Indian Museum^ by J. 
Anderson. 

3 rgyal-ba rigs-lna— or ** The Pentad Victors.” No one seems to have noticed this 
constant use by the Lamas of the word Jina for the celestial Buddhas, whom the 
Nepalese term Dhy&ni-Buddha, though it is interesting in regard to Jainism in its 
relations to Buddhism. 

z 2 
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Occasionally the surmounting Jinas are represented by their 
mystic emblems of a wheel, vajra^ jewel, lotus, or vi^va^vayra^ as 
will be described presently. Thus Batnasambhava is usually 
represented by a jewel on the head of his spiritual reflex Jambhala, 
the god of wealth. And it is to be noted that when, as often 
happens, the image is surrounded by figures of the five Jinas in 
an arc outside the halo, then its own special surmounting parent 
occupies the central position in that arc, whilst the others are 
placed two on each side at a lower level. 


EAglUh Name. 


Tibetan 


Sanskrit. 


1. a pike 

a trident 

2. hand-drum 
8. chisel-knife 
4. thunderbolt 

6. cross-thunderbolt 

6. rosaiy 

7. Lotus-flower (white or 

red) 

blue lotus ^ 
Asoka-flower * 

** Koga's tree ** (cactus 
or coral) ^ 

8. alaiin-staft* 
begging-bowl 

9. wish-granting gem 

10. flames 

11. snare ^ 

12. bell 

13. wheel 

14. skull-cup 

15. thunderWt-dagger 

16. spear 

17. club 


K'atvan 

K’a- *tvan- rtse-gsum 
Da-ma-ru 
Gri-ffUff 
rDorje 

sNa-ts'ogs rdo-rje 

Pren-ba 

Pad-ma 

Ut-iHil 

Mya-flan-ined palii-shifl 
ArLu-shin 


’K’ar-gail 

’Lun-bzed 



'K*or-lo 

T’od-k’rag 

p’ur-bu 

ffDuii 

Be-con 


khdtvdnga 

tri^ula 

ymtui'i'u 

icnrtrikd 

vajra 

vi^m-vajra 

India 


padma 

utpal 

ofokft 

ndgd-taiii 

hikile, or khahhara 

patra 

{cintd,-) mnni 


pdfa 

ghanta 

cakra 

kapdla 

phurbu{^) 

gadd 


18. dirk or dagger 

19. sword 

20. axe 

21. hammer 

22. iron-goad 

23. mace 

24. thigh-bone trumpet 

25. conch-shell trumpet 

26. iron-chain 

27. skeleton-staff 

28. See No. 1 {a) 

29. water-pot 
anointing vase 
fly-whisk 
banner 


*Chu-gri 

Kal-gri 

dGra-sta 

T o-ba mt’o-ba 

IC’ags-kyu 

Ben 

rKan-duu 

Dun 

IChags-sgrog 

dByug-pa 

Bum-pa 

sPyi-glugs 

rNa-yab 

rGyal-ii]ts*an 


adi 

pamsu (?) 
mvdgara 


fonkha 


kaldw 


chauri 

dhvaja 


1 See figure) oa previous page. 

* To rescue the lost or to bind the opponents. A symbol of Varuna* and 
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The objects or insignia which the several fignres hold in their 
hands refer to their functions. Thus, Mahjusri, the god of 
wisdom, wields the sword of the truth in dissipating the dark- 
ness of ignorance, and in his left he carries the book of Wisdom 



IraiONlA AND WIAPON8 OF THS GOD8, BTC. 


upon a Lotus-flower, thus symbolizing its supernatural origin ; and 
bo rides upon a roaring lion to typify the powerfully penetrating 
voice of the Iaw. 
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The chief of these insignia and other objects held in the hands 
of the images are shown in the foregoing illustration^ and are 
as follows ; the numbers in this list correspond to those in the 
figures. 

We now can look into the details of the .principal members of 
the pantheon. 

The vast multitude of deities forming the Lamaist pantheon is^ 
as already mentioned, largelv created by embodying under differ- 
ent names the different asi)ects of a relatively small number of 
divinities with changing moods. Such expressed relationship, 
however, seems occasionally a gratuitous device of the Lamas in 
order to bring some of their indigenous Tibetan deities into rela- 
tionship with the earlier and more orthodox celestial Bxxihisats of 
Indian Buddhism. But the various forms have now all become 
stereotyped, and even a trivial difference in title yields a different 
form’ of image. Thus the images of Maitreya ” and Bhrikuti ” 
differ much from those of Bhadraka Maitreya ” and ‘‘Arya Bhri- 
kuti.” And different writers differ in some of the minor details 
in their description of some of these stereotyped forms. Thus we 
have images described as in the fashion of Nagarjuna,” or of some 
one or other celebrated Indian monk or Lama. 

First in our classification come the Buddhas, human and celes- 
tial. 

I. The Buddhas. 

The innumerable forms of the Buddhas, the fabulous terrestrial, 
the celestial and metaphysical, are all, with a few exceptions, based 
upon the five conventional attitudes ascribed to the historical 
Buddha, as marking the chief episodes of his Buddhahood. And 
of these ‘‘ the Witness attitude ” is in Tibet, as in Indian and 
southern Buddhism, the most common. Additional varieties are 
obtained by giving to these images different colours, ornaments, 
and symbols. Almost all are sedent in the well-known cross-legged 
attitude of Buddha’s image ; few are standing, and the recumbent 
or dying posture is very rarely seen in Tibet. 

The typical Buddha is conventionally represented as a man of 


> After Pan'DEb, Pan/h., p. 108. 
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the most perfect form and beauty.' The face, usually of Aryan type 
and unbearded, wears a placid and benign expression. The head 
is bare, and the hair roughly tonsured and curly with a protu- 
berance on the crown ot vertex u^ion which is sometimes repre- 
sented a diadem.^ He is clad in mendicant’s garb, without any 
jewellery. The shawl ® usually leaves the right shoulder bare, ex- 
cept when representing him preaching or walking abroad in public. 
He sits under the pipai-tree, the “ Tree of Wisdom,” upon a 
cushion of lotus-flowers set upon a throne covered by a mat,® sup- 
ported by lions or other animals, /as a sort of heraldic shield. And 
the throne is sometimes surmounted by a framework bearing at 
its sides the figures of a ramimnt lion trampling upon an elephant, 
and surmounted by a “ water-lion,” ^ topped by a r/a^w/a-bird as 
the centre-piece or keystone of the arch. 

1 . S^lkya Muni Bhagavdn. 

T., S'akya-t’ub-pa bc’om-ldan 'das. 

This typical form of the Buddha is figured as at page 6, but 
the right hand should be in the pose of Akshobhya at page 336. It 
represents Silkya Muni at the greatest epoch of his life, namely, 
under the “ Tree of Wisdom,” at the instant of his attaining his 
Buddhahood. He has the general characters of a Buddha as 
already described. He has a golden complexion, with tonsured 
indigo-coloured hair, and wears the three robes of a religious 
mendicant, without any ornaments. He sits in “ the indestructible ” 
][>ose, with right hand in witness attitude,” and sometimes a 
begging-bowl rests on his lap. He is seated upon a cushion of 


^ Possessing the thirty, beauties” and *'the eighty tecondartf beauties.” These 
include a lotus mark on each palm and sole. 

9 The ragged contour of $akya’& cropped hair in his images is ascribed to bis having 
on his great renunciation cut off his tresses with his sword. The cut locks of hair 
were carried to heaven, where the gods enshrined them in ** the tomb of the Jewelled 
Trtsses ” (Cu^amani Caitya), which is still a regular object of worship with Burmese 
Buddhists. 

3 Skt., Uiki^dia ; Tib., Ttuy^tor. 

4 Skt., Cu4a. The peculiar hame-like process intended to represent a halo of 
fays of light issuing from the crown, so common in Ceylon images, is not distinctly 
represented by the Tibetans, and at most by a jewel. 

5 Tib., Layoi. • Tib., Ttn-iaJb 

f Described by Hiuin Tsiano, Bial’s translation of Si^Yu^Kh ii., p. 122. 
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sacrificial grass/ set upon a lion-supported lotus-throne at the 
spot at Buddh-G-ayS, in Gangetic India, afterwards called the 
adamantine throne.”^ In this, his final struggle for the Truth, 
the powers of darkness which assailed him are concretely repre- 
sent^ as MSra, the demon of Desire, and his minions, and the 
'^Hhree fires ” of desire are still pictured as being above him. 

MSra denies the good deeds in this and former lives, which 
qualified Slkya Muni for the Buddhahood, and calls upon him to 
produce his witness. Whereupon the embryo Buddha touches 
the ground and instantly the old mother Earth, Dharitri or Dharti 
MSta,^ appears riding upon'^ .a tortoise (symbolic of the earth), 
bearing in her hand a garland, and she addresses the saint, 

saying, *^I am your FiUtiess,” — hence the name of this attitude of 
Buddha, the *^!l^rth-touching ” or Witness.” The legend goes on 
to relate that the earth-spirit, wringing her hair, caused a huge 
river to issue therefrom, whiQh swept away Mara and his hordes. 
This episode of wringing the hair and the destruction of Mara and 
his minions is frequently depicted in Burmese temples ; and the 
custom amongst the Burmese of pouring water on the ground at 
the conclurion of a religious service is, I am informed by a 
Burmese monk, an appeal to the earth-spirit to remember and 
bear witness to the particular good deed when men have forgotten 
it. 

In the larger images of this form of Buddha he is frequently* 
figmred with his two favourite disciples standing by bis side, SEri- 
jputra on his right, and Maudgalyayana on his left. 

This title of Bhagavdn, or ‘‘ The Victorious,” * is in Tibet the 
most frequently used of all Buddha’s titles, after SSkya Muni and 
Tathagata. 

Other recognized forms of ^kya’s image are : — 

(a) Sikya in the four other sedent attitudes, and the standing and^ 
dying, or the soniftdled ** lion ’’-postures. 

(h) Jo-wo Bin-po-ehe, l%e Precious Lord,” as a young Indian 
prince of sixteen. 

(e) VajrSsan Muni (Tub-pa rdo-rje gdan tso-’k’oi^gsum). 


^ Kuya (pod cpmoiwoidet). 

> Vajriniia (T^ rdo-rje-gdan, pron. Doije-dte). 

> Cf. Tayum’s Frimiiive CuUwre, i., S96 ; ii., fffO. 

* Le biea-heoreuz (Bufes;.!., 71 ; ud 147). 
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((2) T’ub-pa dam-ts’ig gsum-bkod (Pand., No. 86). 

;(«) Bhagavan ekajata (Csoma’s An.^ p. 591). 

(f) Buddha-kapala (Sahs-rgyas t’od-pa : Pand., No. 69) — a very de- 
moniacal form. 

And here also seem to come the mythological series of ^ The 
Six Muni,” the presidents of the six worlds of re-birth — see "Wheel 
of Life.” These appear to be identical with " The Six Jiz6 ” of 
the Japanese, though tbe ^^Jizo ” are usually alleged to be forms 
of Kehitigarbha. Here also should probably come " The King 
of the powerful Nagas”^ which seems to represent Buddha 
defended by the Ndga Muchilinda, v^o seems to be a historic 
person, a helot (that is Naga) villager of Muchilinda, a hamlet 
which adjoins Buddh-Gaya. 

2. The Seven Heroic Buddhas {of the Past) * or Tathdgataa.^ 
This is a fabulous arrangement of human Buddhas, for none 
of them are historical except the last, to wit, Sakya Muni. Yet 
it was of early origin, as this series of images, and each of the 
number with his special tree of wisdom, is fotind in the Stupa 
of Barhut, which is assigned to about 150 B.G., and they are also 
enumerated in the southern scripture, the Dighornikdya* 

In keeping with their imaginary character, all are given the most 
extravagant size and duration of earthly life/ 

Their number is sometimes extended to nine. Tbe most cele- 
brated of the antecedent Buddhas is Dipamkara (Tib., Mar-me- 
mdsad), " The Luminous.” This imaginary Buddha is considered 
by some of the Lilmas to be the first of the series of the seven 
earthly Buddhas preceding Sakya Muni, but by tbe Ceylonese he 
is placed as the twenty-fourth predecessor.^ He is represented as 
the first teacher of Sakya in one of the former births of the latter, 
and a favourite Jataka-tale frequent in the Gandhara sculptures in 
the British Museum, and as a current 'picture in Burmah shows 


1 kLu-dban-gi-rgyal-po; Skt., Nage^vara raja.— His face is white and his body blue; 
he is sitting in rdo-ije skyil-kriih. S^b.— His two hands are in the mudra of ^an- 
’gre-las-’don-par-mdlad-pa (or causing the animal beings to be delivered from misery) 
and are held over the heart. He has no ornaments. Behind him is a screen and 
flower and a seven-hooded snfike canopy. Cf. Pandib, p. 71. 
s SafiB-rgyas dpah-bohiduns. > De-bs’in gs’egs-pa. 

4 Gf. Gs., An. ; Tubnu, viii., 769; Hakdy’s ifaa., 94. 

s TIm Nepalese place him as the ninth predecessor of the historical Buddha (Honos.,. 
/., p. l85). Cf. HonmAMN id Siebold’s Nippon Pantheon^ v., 77., **THa Twip^-roim 
Bumxhas** are Dipaihkara, Kauii^inya, MaAgala, Sumanas, Raivata, (P) Ana- 
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the self-sacrifice of the embryo l^kya Muni in throwing himself 
over a puddle to form a stepping-stone for the Buddha Dipaihkara 
(Sumedh?) — suggestive of Sir W. Raleigh’s gallantry to Queen 
Elizabeth under somewhat similar circumstances. 

Dlpaihkara’s image, which is figured in the V ajracedika,^ is 
frequently perforated by innumerable sockets, into which small 
lamps are set. This practice is evidently suggested by the 
concrete rendering of his name as ‘‘ the burning lamp.” 

The Seven Buddhas are usually enumerated as:— 

1 . Vipasyin (T, , rNam-gzigs) ; hands “ earth-touching ” and “ impartial. 

2. gikhin (T., gTsug-gtor-c'an) ; hands “ best-bestowing ” and im- 
partial.” 

3. Visvabhu (T., Tam-oh*ad-skyob) ; hands “ meditative. 

4. Krakucandra (T., K'hor-wa hjigs) ; hands “ protecting” and “im- 
partial.” 

5. Kanaka-muni (T., gSer-thib) ; hands “ preaching ” and “ im- 
partial.” . 

6. Kasyapa (T., ’Od-sruhs) has his right hand in “ best bestowing ; 
and the left holds a piece of his robe resembling an animal’s ear (see 
figure on page 5). Each is dressed in the three religious garments, and 
sits in the “ unchangeable or adamantine ” pose, or stands. 

7. Sakya Muni (T., S’akya t’ub-pa) in “the preaching attitude.” 

“ The Three Holy Oriea ” are seldom, if ever, concretely represented 
in Tibet by Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha ; nor have I found such 
a triad figured in Indian Buddhism, though many writers have 
alleged the existence of them, without, however, bringing forward 
any proofs. A triad of large images often occupies the centre of 
the Lamaist altar, the central one being usually the founder of the 
particular sect to which the temple belongs, and the other two 
varying with the whim of the local Liima. 

THE CELESTIAL BUDDHAS. 

The ideal origin of the celestial Buddhas has already been 
referred to in the chapter on doctrine. The five celestial Bud- 
dhas were invented in the earlier theistic stage of Buddhism. 

The first of the series seems to have been Amitabha, or the 
Boundless Light,” a title somewhat analogous to the name of the 
oldest of the mythical human Buddhas, the Luminous ” (Dipaiii- 
kara). ,Thi8 metaphysical creation first appears in works about the 

vaina-ciarsiiiy Padmai Narada, Padmottara, Sumedhas, Sujata, Priya^dar^iiif Artha- 
dar^iii, Dharma-dar^in, Sidclharta, Tishya, Fushya, Vipasyin, $ikhin, Visvabhu, 
Krakucandra, Kanaka-muni (or Konagamana), and Ka9yapa. 

^ CsoMA, A n, 
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beginning of our era, and seems to embody a sun-myth and to 
show Persian influence. For he was given a paradise in the west, 
to which all the suns hasten, and his myth seems to have arisen 
among the northern Buddhists when under the patronage of 
Indo-Scythian converts belonging to a race of sun-worshippers. 
Indeed, he is believed by Eitel and others to be a form of the 
Persian sun-god ; and he was made the spiritual father of the 
historical Buddha. 

Afterwards he was quintupled, apparently to adapt him to the 
theory. of the five earthly Buddhas, the coming one and the four 
of the. past, as well as to the other mystical groups of five — the five 
senses, tlie five shtndhm^ the five virtues, five cardinal points 
wliere the centre makes the fifth. And each one of these five 
celestial Buddhas was made to preside over a particular direction, as 
already detailed. Images* of this series of Buddhas are found 
amongst the lithic remains of India about the seventh century 
A.D., if not earlier. 

In the more developed theory, tending towards monotheism, a 
First Great Cause, under the title of the primordial or Adi-Buddha, 
is placed above these five celestial Buddhas as their spiritual 
father and creator. And to this rank was promoted the first and 
central one of the metaphysical Buddhas, namely, Vairocana, “ The 
Ornni-present ” or his reflex Sairiantabhadra, The All Good.” 

These three series of Buddhas are arranged according to the 
mystical theory of the three bodies of Buddha {Tri kdyci)\^ 
nam(dy, {a) the Dfuirma-kdyay or law-body, which has been 
termed “esaenfm/ wisdom (Bodhi) ” and is self-existent and ever- 
lasting, and represented by Adi-Buddha, (b) Sambhdga-kdya or 
adorned body, o» reflected wisdom, represented by the celestial 
Jinas, and (c) Mrmdiuc-kdya^ or changeable body, or p^'octical 
wisdom represented by S£kya. Muni and the other human 
Buddhas. Though in a more mystic sense i;Jakya Muni is con- 
sidered to be an incarnate aggregate of the reflected wistUyni of 
all the five celestial Jinas. 

But these five celestial Jinas were latterly held to unite also within 
themselves both the forms of metaphysical Ixxlies, both the Dkarma- 
kuya and the Sambhoga-kSya. Hence arose two series of their 
images. 

^ Cf. Ilui>0S., AV.fSr* j>8f04; Kopvkn*, ii., 25 ; SCHi.An.,51,210; ¥Ar¥iuJlaHdh.,paiiini, 
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The original series of these images of the strictly ascetic 
Buddhartype was by a materializing of the word called the religious 
(ascetic) or Dhmtia type — ^aiid such images may or may not 
hold begging-bowls; while the other is literally represented as 
adorned bodies” (l^mbhoga-kay a) in the same postures as the 
foregoing, but adorned with silks and jewels, and wearing -crowns, 
like kingly Bodhisats. In this latter series, ‘‘ the five Jinas "bear 
individually the same names as their prototypes, except the 
second and fourth, who are named respectively VajrasaUva (or 
‘Hhe indestruc'tible or adainantine-souled”) and AmiUiyuSy or 
^Hhe boundless life,” instead of Akshobhya^ “the immovable,” 
and Amitdhha, “ the boundless light.” These alternative names, 
however, it will be seen, empress very similar and almost synony- 
mous ideas. 

Side by side with these developments arose the theory of celestial 
Bodhisat sons. The celestial Jinas absorbed in meditation in 
heaven could hold no contact with the sordid earth, so as agents for 
the salvation and protection of mortal men and animals they evolved 
sons, who, though celestial, were given active functions on the earth. 

As in the other developments, this new theory first and most 
firmly attached to those creations most intimately associated with 
the historical Buddha. His celestial father, Amitabha, evolved the 
celestial Bodhisat Avalokita or Padma-pani, who still remains the 
most popular of all the celestial Bodhisats. 

But the ix)pular craving for creative functions in their gods led, 
in the Tantrik stage, to the allotment of iemale energies to these 
celestial Bodhisats. Thus Tara, the goddess of Mercy, was given to 
Avalokita. And the extreme Tantrik development under the KHla- 
cakra system ^ awarded female energies also to each of the celestial 
Buddhas, and even to the primordial Adi-Buddha himself.,. 

Thus we have celestial Buddhas and Bodhisats and their female 
energies. Of the celestial Buddhas there are the following series : 
— (1) The primordial Buddha-god, or Adi-Buddha. (2) The 
five celestial Victors (Ji'iui). (3) The adorned forms of these 
latter, like kingly Bodhisats. (4) The Tantrik forms with ener<^ 
gies, mostly demoniacal Buddhas. And from several of these were 
latterly evolved other forms with special attributes ; also medical 
and other Buddhas. 


1 In its Anuttara-^oga Bection. 
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The Primordial BttddhorOod.^ 

As found in Lamaism, he is most actively worshipped by the old 
or unreformed school, under the title of ^^The all-good religious 
body.” 

Skt., Dhar/na-kdya Samantabhadra ; Tib., Kun-tu bzan-po. 

He is figured of a blue colqur, and often naked, sitting in 
Buddha fashion, with his hands jn the meditative pose; 

The established Lamaist church gives somewhat similar func- 
tions to Vajradhara, whom, however, they regard as a sort of celes- 
tial offshoot of Sakya Muni; w|)ile others of the semi-reformed 
sects seem, like the Nepalese, to credit Vajrasattva with supreme 
power as the primordial Buddha-.^od. 

The Five CeUstial Victoi'8 or Jirua. 

Skt., Paneajdii Jina ; T., rgyal-ba rig^lna. 

These are figured on page 336 ^ ; and for the sake of clearness 
and convenience of reference, f have tabulated (see following 
page) the objective characters an^ relationships of these divinities. 
All the forms sit in the same Bi^ddha-like attitude,^ but the pose 
of the hands is characteristic. 

The technical description of their attitudes and colour is as 
follows : — 

Akshobhya (T., Mwkyod-pa), blue in colour, has his right hand in 
** witness attitude and left in ** impartial.” 

Vairocana (T., rNam-«nah), whit^ with hands in best perfection ” 
attitude. 

Batnasambhava (T., Rin-’byuh). yellow, has his right hand in 

bestowing ” attitude, and left in ‘^impartial.” 

Amitabha (T., ’Od-pag-med), red, |n meditative ” (Tih-fie-’dsin) atti- 
tude. 

Amogha-siddhi (T., Don-yod-^ub-pa), gi'een, has his right hi^d in 
** protecting ” (skyabs-sbyin) attitu^p, and left in “ impartial.” 

Each sits in the indestructible pr ** adamantine ” pose, and differs 
only from the images of the human Buddha in having no begging-bowl 
in the lap. 

In anothei* and more common series, each is adorned with silks and 
jewels like a kingly Bodhisat, see pf||^e 333. 

Other Celestial Tmitrik Jinae* 

Another series of celestial Buddhas was formed by adorning the 
five Jinas with a crown, silks, anf| jewels, like a kingly Bodhisat, 

1 t'og-mahi Sana-igyM. > Conf. a]|K> Hodosojt's Sgures from Nepal in 

Retmrehet, xti, ® /.f., Vajra-pa^Ago. See p. 8W. 
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where 

loeat^.i 

Names of the Jinas. 

Mode of holding 
liands. 
(Jii/dm.) 

Animal as 
Throne. 
Bnpport. 

. Colour. 
(ThoHo Mem 
colours of 
thu flvo 
olomonts— 
not the 
qnortdrs.) 

Symbolic 
Objects or 
Insignia.* 

Centbal. 

Vairocana 
(rNain-par snaii- 
mdsad). 

“ Teaching,** or. 
Turning the 
Wheel of the I^w.** 
Dhanna-cakra,"' 

Lion. 

White 
^ space. 

Wheel, 

Cakra, 

East. 

Akshobhya 

(Mi-ftskyod-pa). 

“Witness,**— 

“ touching the 
CTound.** 
Bnueparsa, 

Elephant.^ 

Blue 
= air. 

Thunder- 

l)Olt, 

Vajra, 

South. 

Batnasambhava 
(Rin-ch’en* byun- 
ynas). 

“Bestowing.** 

Vara, 

Horse. 

Golden- 
yellow 
= earth. 

Jewel, 

Batna, 

West. 

AmitMa 
(sNah-ba mthaA- 
yas, or, ’Oef-rfpag- 
med). 

“ Meditative/* 
Dhydna, 

Peacock. 

Red 
= light. 

Red Lotus, 
Rakta- 
padma. 

North. 

Amogha-siddJn 

(Don-yod-’yrub-pa). 

“ Slewing of Feai ■ 
■lessness.*’ 
Ahhaya. 

“Shanc- 
shang,^* 
a winged 
dwarf. 

= ?Kin- 
nara. 

Green 
= water. 

Cross 

Tliunder- 

Ijolt, 

Ftmt- 

vajra^ 


N.B.— The Sanskrit names are in italics and the Tibetan equivalents in brackets. 

1 In magic-circles, however, the special form of the celestial Buddha to which tiie 

* This symbol is represented on the special Tantrik vajrOf and bell of each of these 
' This' refers to tlie witness episode of Mara’s temptation, see page 344. 

* Being in the teaching attitude, Vairocana Buddha is held to be the Buddha who 
^ He is usually made an emanation -from all of the celestial Jinas. 
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** Adorned” 
AotiYO Befloa. 

{ISanibhoffakayd.) 

Femalo Rollox (P 
SkutghA^rttjhnm 
vayd) or Energy. 

- 

Bodhixat Reflex, or 
Spiritual Sons. 
(Jinaputra.) 

Earthly Ki:; . i 
Bad<11> 

(AfoaKfAi . . t;.) 

Om. 

Vairocana ^nd. 

VajraiUultisvnri 

(nanMnkah- 

dftyids-p’ttg-nio). 

Santanfnbhadra 

(Kuntu*zan-iM>). 

Krakucandm 

(’KW-ba**jig.v). 

HOy. 

Vajra-sattva 

(rDo-rje‘8eins-(f^). 

Jjocaml. 

Vajmp&ni 

(p’yiHC-rdor). 

Kanaka Mti 
(^Her-t’iib). 

Tbam (or 
Khram). 

Maifuuambhttva 

2nd 

Mdmakh 

ll(Unap&ni 

(p’ag-rtn-chW). 

Kdfyafta 

(*Od-8runs). 

Hrl 

Amitdyus 

(Tse-cipag-inefl). 

JPdndara or^S'tfa 
(gos-dKar-mo). 

i4va/o^‘to~the 
common title of 
Padma~pdvi 
(sbyan ras-zigs). 

Ijdkya Muni 
(S’ftkya-t’uh-iMi). 

A. 

Amogha-aiddhi 

2nd. 

. . . Tdra 
(dam-tH’ig-sgrof- 
ma). 

Vifvapdm 
(p’ag na t8*og). 

Maitreya 

(Byam-pa). 


Man^iala is addressed occupies the centre. 

JinoM and the colour of the mjra and boll are the same as that of the Jim they syuiMize. 


specially personifies Wisdom. 
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of ** the mild deity ” type. Of these the best known are Amitayus, 
Vajradhara, and Vajrasattva. 

The Buddha of Infinite or Eternal Life/’ Skt., AmUayua 
or Aparimiidyus ; Tib., Ts’e-dpag-med. He is, as figured at 
pages 329 and 332^ of the same form as his prototype Amitabha 
Buddha, but he is adorned with tl^e thirteen ornaments, and he 
holds on his lap the vase of life-giving ambrosia. 

Other forms of Amitayus are the four-handed white A., the red 
A., the King A., TantraciTrya A., and Bas-ch’ufi’s A. 

The following two divinities, esoteric so-called, are accorded by 
the Lamas the position of Buddhas, though they are Bodhisat- 
reflexes from or metamorphoses qf Akshobhya, and they both 
resemble in many ways their relative and probable prototype 
Vajrapani : — 

The Adamantine or Indestructible-souled.” (Skt., VajriuaUva ; 
T., rDor-je dSems-pa), The Everlasting. 

The Indestructible or Steadfast holder.’* Skt., VajradliAra ; 
T., rDorje ’Gh’an). 

He is figured at page 61, and holds a vajra and a bell. In the 
exoteric cults he is called the concealed lord ” (Ouhya-paii, T., San> 
bahi’dag-po). He is a metamorphosis of Indra, and, like hiln, presides 
•over the eaateni quai^r, and he seems the prototype of most of those 
creatures which may be called demon-Buddhas. And though, as 
above noted, the established church regards this Buddha as a reflex 
from Sakya Muni himself, it also views him as the presiding celestial 
Buddha, analogous to the Adi-Buddha of the old school.* 

Some Tflntrik'lbrms Of Amogha-siddha, etc., are : — 

Don-yod z’ags-pa (Pa., 96). 

„ z'ags-pa ana^ts’ogs dfcm-po. 

„ Ic’agt-kyu. 

„ mch’od-pa’i uor-bu. 

Other forms of celestial Buddhas and Bodhisats are : — 
rDo-rje mi-k’rugs-pa (Pa., No, 87). 

Yajradh&tu ; idor-dbjriiiR (Pa., No. 77). 
rNam-snafl mnon-byan (Pa., No. 83). 

Vajragarblm Jina : rOyal-ba rDo-rje sfiiu-po. 

„ rih-cTien-’od-’p’ro. 

Surasena Jina : rOyal-ba dpa'bo’i-sde, etc., etc. 

(See Pa., p. 71 for about thirty more), and cf. BuUti dzO'diui, p. 62, for 
the Secret Buddhas of the 30 days;'* 


> Cf. ScRL., 50 ; Koppin, ii., 28,307 ; Hooob., 27,40, 77, 88; ScBiir., fSra., 800 ; Paiid., 
No. 80. 
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Demoniifical Buddhas. 

The later Tantrik forms include many demoniacal Buddhas : — 

Guhya~Kala (T., gSan-’dus). 

Buddha Ka^ihla^ Siiii8-?*gya« t’od-pa (Pand., No. 69). 

Vajrasana’inula, rDo-rje //dan-^zhi (Pand., No. 70), etc*. 

The special relationships of the Buddhas to certain fiends is seen 
in the foregoing table of surmounting Jinas. 

Thb Thirty -five Buddhas of Confession. 

These imaginary Buddhas or Tathagatas are invoked in the so- 
called Confession of Sins.^ Their images are evolved by giving 
different colours to the Buddhas in the five elementary sedent 
attitudes. And they, together with “the thousand Buddlias,”* 
may be considered as concrete representations of the titles of the 
historical human. Buddha. 

TIte Highest H&dei'S and Medicfd I'athdrjfdas. 

T., «M}iii-bla<hde-gs’egs hi*^yad. 

This is a very popular form of Buddha as “The supreme 
physician,” or Buddhist ASsculapius, and is probably founded upon 
the legend of the metaphysical Bodhisat,. “ The medicine-king ” 
(Bhaisajyaraju), who figures prominently in several of the 
northern scriptures as tlie dispenser of spiritual medicine. The 
images are worshipped almost as fetishes, and cure by sympathetic 
magic. The first of the series, namely, the beryl, or Beduriya 
Buddha, is also extremely popular in Ja[>an under the litle of 
“The lord Binzuru” (Binzura Sama), a corruption evidently, it 
seems to me, of the Indian word “ Beduriya,” although the Japan- 
ese themselves’ believe it to be derived from Bharadhvilja, one of 
the sixteen Arhats. 

These ifisculapic Buddhas are much worshipped in Tibet, in 
ritual by pictures, seldom by images as in Japan, where, as the 
latter are so much consulted by the people, and also doubtless 
owing to their essentially un-Buddhist character, they are usually 


1 Dig-pa t ani-c'ad 8*ag-par ter-clioi, dc^tails in Scht.au., p. 123 ng. It is nut to 
be oonfuaed with the section of the Pratiinoksha, properly so called, 
t See list of Buddha’s thousand names by Prof. Schmidt, H. Ac., St. Petersbg. 

3 Banj’io Nanjio, Ckabcbiblain’s Huhdbook to Jut pan. 
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placed outside the central shrine. The supplicant, after bowing 
and praying, rubs his finger over the eye, ear, knee, or the particu- 
lar part of the image corresponding to the patient’s own affected 
spot, and then applies the finger carrying this hallowed touch to 
the afflicted spot. The constant friction and rubbing of this rude 
worship is rather detrimental to the features of the god. 

This group of medical Buddhas is figured in Schlagintweit’s 
atlas, but erroneously under the title of “ Maitreya.” They are : — 

1. Safis-rgyas sman-gyi 61a BedUrya’i ’Od-Kyi rgyal-po, or, King of 

beryl-light, the supreme physician Buddha.” Like all of the series, he 
is of Buddha-like form, garb, and sedent attitude. He is indigo- 
coloured ; his right hand is in mch’og-sbyin pose, and in his palm he 
holds the golden Arura fruit (myrobalans). His left hand is in mham- 
6s’ag pose, and holds a begging-bowl of Bai^dur-ya (beryl-stone). Gf. 
Butsu Yakushi in p. 26 ; Sonr., Lebtn^ 84; Pand., No. 142. 

2. mNon-mk’yen-rgyal-po is red in colour, with hands in mch’og- 
cbyin and mham-bz’ag pose. Of. Pand., No. 141. 

3. Ch’os-sgrogA-rgyarfnts’o’i-dbyahs is red in colour, with hands in 
mch’og-sbyin and 9»tnam-6z’ag pose. Gf. Pand., No. 140. 

4. Mya-nan-med-mch’og-dpd is light red in colour, with both hands 
in mnam-6z*ag pose. Gf. Pand., No. 139. 

6. ^Sor-6zah-dri-med is yellowish-white in colour, with ri^ht hand in 
ch’or-’ch’ad mudra,and his left in mnam-6z’ag pose. Gf. Paim., No. 138. 

6. Bin-ch’en-zla-wa (or «gra-dbyans) is* yellow-red in colour ; his 
right hand is in ch W’ch’ad, and his left in n»riam-6z’ag pose. Gf. Pand., 
No. 137. 

7. mtsh’an-leg# yohs-grags dpal is yellow in colour. His right hand 
is in ehWch’ad, and his left in mnam-6z’ag pose. Gf. Pand., No. 136. 

And in the cei^tre of the group is plac^, as the eighth, the image 
of ^ftkyaMuiii. 

In this relation it is rather curious to note that some cele- 
brated Europeans have come to be regarded as Buddhas. ^^The 
common dinner-plates of the Tibetans, when they use any, are of 
tin, stamped in the centre with an effigy of some European ce-^ 
lebrity. In those which I examined I recognized the third Napo- 
leon, the Prince and Princess of Wales, and Mr. Gladstone, all 
supposed by the natives to represent Buddhas of more or less 
sanctity.” ' 

II. Bodhisats (Gelestial). 

These are the supernatural Bodhisats, the active reflexes from 
the relatively impassive celestial Buddhas. The human Bodhi- 


1 Bameh, Fapet'i, Royal (leog. Soc., p. 200. 
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aatS) or the saintsi are referred by me to the end of the pantheon, 
though the Lamas usually place them above the dii minoreSj and 
many of them next to the celestial Bodhisats themselves. 

The LSLmas head the list with the metaphysical Bodhisat of 
wisdom, Manjusrl ; but following what appears to be the order of 
development of these divinities, 1 commence with Maitreya, the 
coming Buddha, who, indeed, is the only Bodhisat known to 
primitive Buddhism and to the so-called southern ” Buddhists 
of the present day, the Burmese, Ceylonese, and Siamese ; though 
the Lamas place him fourth or later in their lists, giving priority 
to the especially active Bodhisats which the Mahayana created, the 
mythical Mahjusri, Vajrapani, and Avalokita, whom they have 
made their defenaorea Jidei of Lamaism, with the title of The 
three lords ” ^ and given .functions somewhat like the analogous 
triad of Brahmanism, Brahma, Siva and Vishnu. 

The female Bodhisats, Tara, etc., are given towards the end of the 
list, though they might more naturally have been placed beside 
their consorts. 

Maitreya, The loving one,^* the coming Buddha or Buddh- 
ist Messiah. T», Byama-pa (pr. Jam-pa” or ‘‘ Cham-pa.”) 

He is usually represented adorned like a prince,^ and sitting on 
a chair in European fashion with legs down, teaching the law.’ He 
is at present believed to be in the Tushita heaven. His image is 
frequently rock-carved or built in colossal form several storeys 
high in Tibet, as he is credited with gigantic size. 

MaSju^^i or Manjv/ghoaha^ The sweet-voiced,” the god of 
wisdom or Buddhist Apollo, and figured at page 12. T., ’Jam- 
pahi dbyavVs (pr. Jam-yang). 

He is Wisdom deified, and seems a purely metaphysical creation 
unconnected with any of his later namesakes amongst the 
Buddhist monks in the fourth or fifth centuries of our era, or 
later. His chief function is the dispelling of ignorance. He 
presides over the law, and with his bright sword of divine know- 
ledge^ cuts all knotty points, and carries in his left the bible of 
transcendentid Wisdom, the Prajnu-p^mita, placed upon a lotus- 
flower.’ He is the especial patron of astrology. In keeping with 
his pure character he is strictly celibate, one of the few of the 

1 Rig-Bum mgon-po, the L&maiBt Tnmurti. * Of the mild. s*i*wa type. 

^ Of. PANOii, No. 15L ^ Seihrabml'^ * Cf. Koppim, ii., 81. 

A A 2 
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MahSySoa deities who is allotted no female energy.' He usually 
sits, as h) the figure, in the Buddha attitude. He is given several 
other modes. 

Most of the countries where northern Buddhism prevails have 
their own special Manjusn. Thus China has a quasi-historical 
ManjusrI of about the fifth century A.D., located near the U-tai 
Shan shrine; and Nepalese Buddhism has another of the same 
name as its tutelary saint.* 

VajrapXni, “The wielder of the thunderbolt," a metamor- 
phosis of Jupiter (Indra)* as the spiritual son of the second celestial 
Buddha, Akshobhya. T., p'yag -na-rdo-ije (pronouced chfina-doije 
or chak-dor.) 

He is figured at page 13, and of the fierce fiend type, black or 
dark blue in colour, and wields a Vajra (rd<H!je) in his uplifted right 
hand, while in his left he holds a ^11 or snare or other implement 
according to his varying titles, of which there are fifteen or more.^ 

Hiuen Tsiang mentions his worship in India in the seventh 
century a.d.® 

Avalokita (or AvaDMtemara or MaJidkarwii^), “The keen 
seeing lord, the great pitier and lord of mercy." T., spyan-ras* 
gzigs (pr. Chd-rd-zi), rugs-ije-ch’en-po. 

His origin and various forms 1 have described in some detail 
elsewhere.® The spiritual son of the celestial Buddha AmiUlbha, 
he is the most powerful and popular of all the Bodhisats, and the 
one which the Dalai LSmas pretend to be the incarnation of. 
Other forms of this deity are Padma-'pa/iji, the Lotus-handed 
Khasa/rpd^i, Siiihanada (T., seh-ge-sgra), the Roaring Lion, 
Hala-hala, Aryarjfila (“Aryabolo”), etc. 

Avalokita, being a purely pvythological creation, is seldom like 
Buddha represented as a mere man, but is invested usually with 
monstrous and supernatural forms and attributes. The earliest 
Indian images of Avalokita yet found by me, dating to about the 


t Though the Prajuft must be eomewliat of this character. 

> Cr. ArduBol WJn4„ 9, xxvi., 18. Pa., No. 145. 

* ot heaTonly father of the Hindus, becomes ** Jupiter*’ or**OiM- 
piter ” of the Romans, and ** Zeus ” of Uie Greeks. 

4 Cf. for more common form, W,Ind„ 9, xxvii., 28, and Pa., 84, 146, 169, 
170, 171. 

* BiaL’s trans., ii. 

* /.A.d.8L, 1894, p. 61, rf leg., where twenty-two fonns are described. 
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sixth century A.D., clearly show that Avalokita’s image was 
modelled after that of the Hindu Creator Prajdpati or Brahma ; 
and the same type may be traced even in his monstrous images 
of the later Tantrik period, and his images usually bear Brahma’s 
insignia, the lotus and rosary, and often the vase and book. His 
commonest forms found in Tibet are : 

The Four-harided form, see figure on page 228. This repre- 
sents him as a prince, with the thirteen ornaments, of white com- 
plexion, and sitting in the Buddha posture with the front pair of 
hands joined in devotional attitude (and often as clasping a jewel); 
while the upper hand holds a crystal rosary, and the left a long- 
stemmed lotus-fiower, which opens on the level of his ear.' 

His monstrous eleven-headed form is figured at page 15. It is 
usually standing. In addition to the double pair of hands, it has 
others carrying weapons to defend its votaries. It represents the 
wretched condition of Avalokita when his head split into pieces 
with grief at seeing the deplorable state of sunken humanity. 
But this form, too, seems based on the polycephalic Brahma.^ 

The eleven heads are usually arranged, as in the figure, in the 
form of a cone, in five series from belo^r upwards, of 3, 3, 3, 1 and 
1, and the topmost head is that of Amit^bha, the spiritual father 
of Avalokita. Those looking forward wear an aspect of benevo- 
lence ; the left ones express anger at the faults of men; while the 
right faces smile graciously at the good deeds or in scorn at evil- 
doers. 

This form is frequently given a thousand eyes, a concrete 
materialistic expression of the name AvalokiUij He who looks 
down” or SarmrUti-miikhaj ‘‘ He whose face looks evQ|y way.”* The 
fixing of the number of eyes at one thousand is mere^/^pressive 
of multitude, and has no precise numerical significance.'^ And. un- 
like the thousand-eyed god of Brahmanic mjtboTogy — Indra — 
Avalokita’s extra eyes are on his extra hands, which are symbolic 
of power, and most of their bands are stretched forth to save the 
wretched and the lost. The eye, which is ever on the look-out to 

1 Gf. A.WJ.f zxvi., p. 17 ; Pa., No. 147 and my Art. J.R,A.S., loc. cit. 

* Gf. my art. above cited. The head-splitting is associated with the presence of an 
obstade, in early Buddlust works. Thus in the Dialogues of Menander {Milinda, 
Rhys Davids' tr|ils., p. 222), in regard to tlie raiser of an obstacle it is said, ** then 
would his head split into a hundred or into a thousand pieces.” 

* Gf. Bubnouv's Lolut, p. 428 ; BiAt’s Catena, 884. 
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perceive distress, carries with it a helping hand — altogether a most 
poetic symbolism. Of this type there are many modes, differing 
mainly in colour and degrees of fierceness. 

The other supernatural male Bodhisats' are not so commonly 
met with. The chief are : 

Samantabhadra, “ The all good.” T., Kuntu-bzaA-po. 

He is figured at page 14,’ and is the son of the celestial Buddha 
^airocana, and is to be distinguished from the Adi-Buddha of the 
same name. He is of the “ mild ” type, and usually mounted on 
an elephant, and he is frequently associated with Mafijusn '' as 
attendant on Buddha. 

Kshitigarbha, ** The matrix of the earth.”’ 

T., ^yi sniA-po. 

Akd^arbha, ” The matrix of the sky.” 

T., Nam-k'ahi-iiii’i-po.’ 

Sarva nivartma imhkwmhhim. 

T., sgRib-pa mam sel." 

(? J^wtgwru), Master of divine foreknowledge.^ 

T., Ye-s’es bla-ma. 

(? Prahhdkelu), The crown of light.* 

T., ’Od-kyi-tog. 

Pmnidhdnamati. 

T., sMon-lam blo-gros.” 

$dmtendra^ The foundation of power.^* 

V T., dbAn-po z’i. 

FEMALE BODHISATS. 

The chief and most active of the supernatural female Bodhisats 
or ” energies ” are TSrS and Maricl. 

^ARA, The saviour, or deliverer. T., sgBol-ma (pr. Dd-ma). 

She is the consort of Avalokita, who is now held to be incarnate 
in the Dalai Liimas, and she is the most popular deity in Tibet, 

1 For description ot some of these in tlie AjanfA caves, see art. by me in Ind. 
Ataiquor^t 1896. 

t From the Japanese Buizu p. 127. The form figured, which is generally 

like that in Lamaism, is entitled Samantabhadra- Yama. Gf. also W. Andkbson's Vut, 
p. 81, No. 67. 

’ Cf. Pand., No. 152, and No. 65. The Japanese call him Fugen. 

• Fig. Pand., No. 148. » Fig. Pand., No. 150. 

• Fig. Pand., No. 149. * Fig. Pand., No. 153. 

s Fig. P.\MD., No. 154. * Fig. Pand., No. 155. 

IS Fig. Pand., No. 155. 
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both with Lamas and laity. She corresponds to the goddess 
of mercy and queen of heaven (Kwan-yin) ' of the Chinese, and 
has her literal analogy in biblical mythology (see the heading 
to this chapter), and she has several analogies with **the Virgin ; ” ‘ 
but she is essentially Indian in origin and forin. 

Her most common form is the green Tarit,” and much less 
common is " the white TSra,” whose worship is almost confined to 
the Mongols. Her other numerous forms, of which the names of 
the twenty-one ” are daily on the lips of the people, are seldom 
pictured, except the fiendish form BhrikvJ^i? 

The green Tara. T., sgRol-ma Ijah-k’u — pronounced Dol-ja'iig. 
She is represented (see the figure) as a comely and bejewelled 
Indian lady with uncovered ifead^ and of a green complexion, 


seated on a lotus, with her 
left leg i^endant, and hold- 
ing in her left hand a long- 
stemmed lotus-flower. 

The white Tdrd. T., 
sgRol-ma dkar-po — or 
sgRoUdkar (pr. Do-kar). 

She is figured (seep. 23) 
as an adorndd Indian lady 
with a white complexion, 
seated Buddha-like, and 
the left hand holding a 
long-stemmed lotus-flower. 
She has seven eyes, the 
eye of foreknowledge in 
the forehead, in addition 
to the ordinary facial pair, 
and also one in each 
palm and on each sole. 
Hence she is called ^ The 



seven-eyed white Tara.” 


TaIU, THI (rRBEN. 


She is believed by the Mongols to be incarnate in the White Czar. 


Tdrd with the frowning brows — Bhrikuti Tara. T., kKo-guer- 


gyo-ba-hi sgRoUma (pronounced T’o-nyer-chan). 


> Or in JafMiiieMe Kwm-tufn, a tmnsrationof ** AvAlokita.’’ 

• For note on Tara’s origin, see my ai*ticle in 1894, pp. 03, etc*. 

A For detailed description of twenty-seven fonns, see 
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This TSrS is dark indigo-oolourod, and usoallj with three faces, 
all firownpg. 



The Twenty-one TAbAs. 


The list of the names of the twenty-one Tarils ” given below;,’ 
and known to almost all lay Tibetans, indicates many of her 
attributes. 


1 Titles of “The Twenty-one. Taris.” 


1. T&r&, the supremely Taliant' (Pra- 

mra Tdrd). 

2. M of white-moon brightness 

{Candrqjaia SUa Tdrd), 

8. „ the golden coloured (Gauri 

T), 

4. ,«^the Tiotorious hair-crowned 

{Utkntikakiaya T.), 

8. „ the ‘*Huh^’-8houter {Huwdd 

T), 

5. ti the three-world best worker. 

7. „ suppressor of strife. 

8. M the bestower of supreme 

power. 

9: „ the best providence. 


10. Tari, the dispeller of grief. 

11. „ the cherisher of the poor. 

12. „ the brightly glorious. 

13. n the universal mature worker. 

14. „ witli the frowning brows 

(Bkrtkvti Tdrd). 

15. „ the giver of prosperity. 

16. „ the subduer of passion. 

17. ff the supplier of happiness 

{Sartiddhx T.). 

IS. N the excessively vast. 

19. „ the dispellcr cl distress. 

20. „ the advent or realisation 

spiritual power (SiddkdrtdTdrd)» 

21. „ the completely perfect. 
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Mahici, The resplendent. T., ’Od-zer ’c'an-ma. 

She was originally the queen of heaven, a Buddhist Ushas, or 
goddess of the dawn, a metamorphosis of the sun as the centre 
of energy, curiously coupled with the oriental myth of the primceval 
productive pig. In another aspect she is a sort of Prosperine, the 
spouse of Yama, the Hindu Pluto. 

While in her fiercest mood she is 
the consort of the demon-general, 

“The horse-necked Tamdin” a 
sort of demoniacal centaur. In 
another mode she is “ The adam- 
antine sow” (SkLjVajvftrvdrdhi; 

T., rDo-rje P’ag-mo), who is 
believed tx) be incarnate in the 
abbess of the convent on the 
great Palti lake,* as already de- 
scribed. 

In her ordinary form she has 
three faces and eight hands, of 
which the left face is that of a 
sow. The hands hold various 
weapons, including an araju, axe, and snare. She sits in “ the en- 
chanting pose ” upon a lotus-throne drawn by seven swine,* as in 
the figure. 

III. Tutelaries. 

Although the tutelaries (T.jYi-dam) l>elong to different classes 
of divinities, it is convenient to consider them together under one 
group. 

The important part played by tutelaries in every-day life, their 
worship, and the mode of coercing them, have already been 
described. 

The qualifications demanded in a tutelary are activity conf*- 
bined with power over the minor malignant devils. Thus most of 
the superior celestial Buddhas and Bodhisais may be, and are, 
tutelaries. But the favourite ones are the great demon-kings, 



MaiiTcT, or VarAhi. 
(or ** The Diamond Sow.”) 


' Cf. Oiaptera x. and xi., and also Giorgi. 

> Cf. Pand., No. 108, whose figure is reproduced above. 
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and also some of the inferior fiends who have been promoted in 
diabolic rank for their adherence to the cause of Buddhism. 

All the five celestial Jinas are tutelaries, but it is their T&n- 
trik forms, such as Vajrasattva and Vajradh§,ra, and Amitayus, 
which are especially utilized in this way ; and most common of all 
are those who have consorts (aakti), as these are considered to be 
most energetic. 

Of the Bodhisats, those most common as tutelaries are Ava- 
lokita and Mauju^n, the demon Vajrapani, Tilra, and MarTcT. 

The demon-kings, however, are the favourite ones. They are 
repulsive monsters of the type of the Hindu devil Siva.^ These 
morbid creations of the later Tantrism may be considered a sort of 
fiendish metamorphoses of the supernatural Buddhas. Each of 
those demon-kings, who belong to the most popular section of 
Lamaist Tantrism — the Anuttara yoga — has a consort,' who is 
even more malignant than her 82)ouse. 

There are several of these ferocious many-armed monsters, all 
of the fiercest fiend type already described, and all much alike in 
general appearance. But each sect has got its own particular 
tutelary-demon, whom it believes to be pre-eminently powerful. 

Thus the established church, the Ge-lug-i>a, has as its tutelary 
Vajra-bhairava, though several of the individual monks have Sam- 
bhara and Guhyakala as their ^lersonal tutelaries. 

Vajra-bhairava, or ** The Fearful thunderbolt.” (T., rDo-rje- 
’jigs-byed). Se§ figure on opposite page. 

This is a form^ of Siva as the destroyer of the king of the dead, 
namely, as Yamdniaht. Yet with truly Lamaist ingenuousness this 
hideous creature is believed to be a metamorj^hosis of the mild and 
merciful Avalokita. His appearance will best be understood from 
his picture here attached.® He has several heads, of which the 
lowest central one is that of a bull. His arms and legs are in- 
numerable, the former carrying weapons, and the latter trample 
upon the enemies of the established church. 

It will be noticed that these writhing victims are represented 


i As in Uic type also of tlio ** Paiicha Hakslui.*’ 

* Skt^i/tf<riiY7,orinothcr; T., r/ow,and the* pair are called “the fathcr-iiiotlicr,'' 'P., 
Yitb^yum, 

® After Pander, No. G1, which we for uomc details. 
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of the four ancient classes of beings, namely, gods, men,jquadru- 
peds, and birds. 

Others of these tutelary devils are : — 

Samvara (T., bDe-mch’og the chief of happiness, also called dpal- 
*kor-IO"fidom-pa 

Giihifukala (T., gSan-dus*), “the secret tfcne/’ 

Vajm-phurha^ the pAwrAa-thundcrbolt. 

Duh-pa-lcali-gye (or ? dGyes-pa-dorje). 

These are the tutelary fiends of the Kar-gyu, Sa-kya, and the 
unreformod Sin-ma sects respectively. Others are H^vajra (Kye- 



Vajka-uhairava. 

(Tutaluy fiend of eetebliiUed ohuroh.) 


rdorje), Buddhakapala (Sans-gyo^-t’od-pa), Yama (gsin-rje), but they 
do not here require special description. 

IV. Defenders op me Faith. 

Skt., DharmapALa ; T., Ch’os-skyoh. 

These are the demon-generals or c6mmanders-in-chief who 
execute the will of the tutelaries — ^the demon-kings. In appear- 


1 Pand., Na 63» and Gboma, As., p. 468. 


* Pahd., Nos. 82 mid 68. 
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ance they are almost as hideous and fierce as their fiendish 
masters, and each commands a hoide of demons. 

They are of the fiercest fiend type (the Drag^o and Ta-ivo) 
already described. The females are metamorphoses of the Hindu 
fiendess, Kali Devi, A few local country gods have also been pro- 
moted to the position of lefenders of the faith. 

Of those of the Drag-po or To-wo type, the chief are : — 

•‘The horse-necked (fiend),” Skt., Hayagrlva ; T., rTa-mgrip, 
pron. Tam-din, 

He is figured as shown here,* 
with a horse’s head and neck 
surmounting his other heads. 
There are many varieties of him ; 
see also his figure at p. 62. 

“ The immoveable,” Skt., 
Accda ; T., Mi-gyo-ba. 

He is also found in the Japanese 
Buddhist pantheon as 

“ The slayer of the death- 
king,” Skt., Yaviamuiri,^ T., 
yS’in-rje gs’ed, a form of Bhairava, 
and held to be incarnate in the 
Dalai Lama as the controller of 
metempsychosis. 

“The Godds^ or The queen of the warring weapons.” 
Lha^mo (or pal-ldan-Lha-mo) ; Skt., Devi (or Sri~Devi). And 
also, in Tibetan, dMagzor rgyal-mo. 

This great she-devil, like her prototype the goddess Durga of 
Brahmanism, is, perhaps, the most malignant and powerful of all 
the demons, and the most dreaded. She is credited with letting 
loose the demons of disease, and her name is scarcely ever men- 
tioned, and only then with bated breath, and under the title of 
“ Tbe great queen ” — Maha-rani. 

She is figured, as at page 334,*^ surrounded by flames, and riding 







Tam-din. 

(Oeneral tutelary of established ohurch.) 


> After Pander. 

* Cr. Pa., No. 166, 167, 168, 218. 

> Cf. *CfiAMBBiiLAiN*8 Handbook to Japan, Pasd., No. 174. 
« Cf. Panobb,No. 212. 

^ After Pandbr, No. 148. Cf. Schlao., 112. 
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on a white-faced mule, upon a saddle of her own son’s skin hayed 
by herself. She is clad in human skins and is eating human 
brains and blood from a skull ; and she wields in her right hand a 
trident-rod. She has several attendant queens ” riding upon 
different animals. 

She is publicly worshipped for seven days by the Lamas of idi 
sects, especially at the end of the twelfth month, in connection with 
the prevention of disease for the incoming year. And in the cake 
offered to her are added amongst other ingredients the fat of a 
black goat, blood, wine, dough and butter, and these are placed in 
a bowl made from a human skull. 

THE LOBD-DEMONS. 

T., mGon-po ; Skt., Ndtka} 

These form a class of demon-generais, of the fiercest Drag-po 
type. Each Lamaist sect has chosen one as its defender, whom it 
claims to be pre-eminently powerful, thus : — 

‘^The six-armed lord,”® T., mGon-po p’yag-drug, is the chief 
minister of the tutelary fiend of the established church. 

‘^The lord of the black cloak,” or ^‘The four-armed lord,” 
T., mGon-po Qur, is the general of the tutelary Samvara of the 
Kar-gyu-pa sect. And he is the fiend-general of the old unre- 
formed sect — the Nifi-ma-pa. He is figured at page 70. 

These lords ” are said to number seventy-five. Several of them 
are referred to in regard to their masks in the chapter on the 
mystic play. The highest is the bird-faced Garuda. Other 
important ones are : — 

‘*The lord of foreknowledge,” T., ye-ses mGon-po; Skt., 
Jmmandtha; and formerly called ‘‘ The devil MatoL-i'uta/' 

The black lord.” T., mGon-po Nag-po ; Skt., Kdldiidtha. 

‘‘The great potent sage.” T., bLo-c’an dban-p’ug-ch’en-po. 
Both of these latter bear titles of the Hindu Siva, Mah&kSla. 


1 This name suggests relationship with Uie ** Ndts ** of the Burmese BuddistSttho^h 
most of these Bdit are clearly HindCi Vedie deities, and as their number is said to be 
27 f probably they are the 88 Vedic gods of Indra’s heaven plvt the four-fold Brihma 
or the four guardians of the Quarter. For list of the Mti cf. App. by Col. Sladen in 
Andsb80N*8 Mandalay to ifomeia, p. 467. 

* Pand., No. 280. 
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DakkinIs, or Furies. 

T., mkah-’gro-ma, or “Sky-goer”; Skt., Kheeara. 

These D&kkinis are chiefly consorts of the demoniacal tutelaries, 
and the generals of the latter. Many of them seem to be of an 
indigenous nature like the Bon-pa deities. One of the most 
common is “ The lion-faced ” (Seft-gehi-gfdoh-c’an). Several others 
are described and figured by Pander.^ 

Here also may be placed the eight goddessesi who are probably 
metamorphoses of ^Hhe eight mothers.” They encircle the 
heavens and are figured in many of the magic-circles^ usually of 
beautiful aspect and with the following characters : — 

1. L& 9 y& (T., «Qeg-mo-ma), of white complexion, holding a mirror 
and in a coquettish attitude. 

2. M&la (T., Prefi-barma), of yellow colour, holding a rosary. 

S. Qu& (T., ^Lu-ma), of red colour, holding a lyre symbolizing 
music. 

4. T., Oar-ma, of green colour, in a dancing attitude. 

5. Puahpa (T., Me-tog>ma), of white colour, holding a flower. 

6. Dhupd (T., (Dug-«pbf ma), of yellow colour, holding an incense- 
vase. 

7. Dipa (T., sNafi-^sal-ma), of red colour, holding a lamp. 

8. Oandhcf (T., Dri-ch*a-ma}, of green colour, holding a shell-vase of 
perfume. 


V. Godlinqs and Amgels. 

These Dii mmoraa are the gods and lesser divinities of Aryan 
and Hindu myology, degraded to this low rank on account of 
their inclusion within the wheel of metempsychosisi and from their 
leading lives only partially devoted to Buddhist duties. The 
morality of these gods is, generally, of a higher order than their 
counterparts in the Greek or Roman mythology. 

Collectively they are called “ The eight classes,” and are mjwie 
subordinate to the tutelary-fiends and their generals ; and in the 
order of their rank, are thus enumerated^ ; — 

1. The Gods — Skt., Deva; T., Lha. i 

2. Serpent-demigods (mermaids) — Ndgii ; kLu. 


^ Nos. 127,187, 188, T89, 191, 192, 228, 224, 226, 227, 828. 
Cf Boubkouf. 
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3. Grenii — Yaksha; gNod-sbyin. 

4. Angela— (?an(ZAar<;a ; Dri-za. 

5. Titans — Amra; Lha-ma-yin. 

6. Phoenix — 0aru4a; Namk’ah-ldift. 

7. Celestial musicians — Kinnara ; Mi-'am-c’i. 

8. TheGreatKeptiles (creepers ),JfaAora-jfrt; ITo-’bye-ch’en-po, 
The Gods are the thirty-three Vedic gods, which have already 

been described as regards their general characters.' They are 
usually ligured, like earthly kings of the “ mild deity ” type, on 
lotus-thrones. The chief gods are made regents or protectors of 
the quarters; though in the later legends they have delegated 
these duties to aubordinates, the ‘‘kings of the quarters”; see 
page 84. 

The great India (Jupiter, T., brOya-byin), on the east. 

Yama (Pluto, T., gSin-rje), on the south. 

Varuna (Uranus, T., Ch’u-’lha*), on the west. 

Kuvera (V ulcan', T., gNod-sbyin), on the north. 

The remainder of the ten directions are thus apportioned 

S.E. to Agni (Ignis, the fire-god ; T., Me-lha), or Soma the 
moon or Bacchus. 

S.W. to Nririti (the goblin; T., Srin-po). 

N.W. to Marut (the storm-god; T., rLuA-lha). 

N.E. to Isa (T., dbAng-ldan). 

Nadir to Ananta (or “mother-earth”; T., 'Og-gis-bdag). 

Zenith to Brahma (Ts’aAs-pa^). 

The first and the last of the above, namely, Indra and BrShma, 
are represented as attendant on Buddha at all critical periods of 
his earthly life — the former with a third and horizontal eye in the 
forehead, acting as his umbrella-carrier, and the latter usually four- 
handed and headed, carrying the vase of life-giving ambrosia. The 
Brahmanical god Vishfiu is called K’yab- jug. 

Yama (T., S’in-rje), the Hindu Pluto, the judge of the dead 
and controller of metempsychosis, is the most dreaded of these 


* They comprise eleven Budns, eight Vasus, and twelve Adityaa. 

* The ^ of the Watera, formerly the god of the Sky. 

* Kuvera or Vai^rtvapa “the renowned'* is identMed by Oenl. Cunningham witn 
the Greek Hephaestus, and the Homeric epithet PeiiUutos always applied to Vulcan. 

* Also Me-mjad kyi bdasf>p(H or Blaster of the Universe. 
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divinities. He is represented in the Wheel qf Life as the central 
figure in hell; but he too has to suffer torment in his joyless 
realm. His special emblem is a bull; thus the great tutelary 
demon Vajra-bhairava, by having vanquished the dread Yama, is 
represented with the head’ of a bull under the title of Yamantaka 
or the conqueror of Yama.” 

The most favourite of the godlings is the god of wealth, 
Jcmbhala, a form of Kuvem or Vaisravana. He is of portly form 
like his relative or prototype, the Hindu Ganesa. In his right 
hand he holds a bag of jewels, or money, or grain, symbolic of 
riches, and in his left an ichneumon or “ mongoose,”^ which is the 
conqueror of snakes — the mythical guardians of treasure. 

The NZqa or Dragon-demigods are the mermen and mermaids 
of the Hindu m 3 rth and the demons of drought. They are of four 
kinds: (1) celestial, guarding the mansions of the gods; (2) 
O/erial, causing winds to blow and rain to fall for human benefit ; (3) 
earthly, marking out the courses of the rivers and streams ; (4) 
guardiave of kiddeii treasures, watching the wealth concealed 
from mortals. 

The Nfigas are usually given the form of snakes, as these inhabit 
the bowels of the earth, the matrix of precious stones and metals; 
while in their character of rain-producers they are figured as 
dragons. From their fancied association with treasure they are 
often associated with the god of wealth, Vaisravana and his 
mode Jambhala. Indeed,* the great Naga king Mabakala, the 
^ Dai Koko ” of the Japanese, seated on his rice-bales, like our 
chancellor of the exchequer on his wool-sack, and his attendant 
rats as symbols of prosperity, form almost a facsimile of the 
Buddhist god Jambhala, who, like his prototype Ganesa, seems 
of Naga orip' ^ Indeed, one. of his titles is “ lord of the water” 
(Jalendray T^ie Naga community, like the human, is divided 
into kings, nobler, and commoners, Buddhists and non-Buddhists.^ 


^ Skt, Nakula; T., Ne-*ule. Merp^tiet tp. ( ? pharaonis). It is figured vomiting jewels. 
* Cf. also Bial’s CaUm, 417. 

’ The Niga kings Nanda, Upananda, Sagara, Dritansa, and Anivfitaptu are 
Buddhists and therefore exempt from attack by Garudas. For many particulars 
Kgaiding Nigas, cf. Jf<;^4a-dvhv, tifand. by Prof. C. Bbmdall, J.R,A,8^ 18S0, pp. 1 
: Bia£*B ChreiM, 50, etQ. ; ScHiinfu's trans. of tlib kLu-’biun dKar-po ; also my list 
of Niga kings and commoners, 1S04. 
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Of th^ remaining classes, the Yaksha and Asura have already 
been described. The female Yaksha — the Yakshini — are the 
“ witch-women,** the stealer of children of general myths. In 
addition there are also the malignant spirits and demons,* of 
whom among the Rakshas, the already mentioned she-devil Huriti, 
‘‘ the mother of the iJrtiiya-demons,** is the chief.* 


VI. The Couictry-Gods. 

The country-gods (Yul-lha), and the country-guardians (SruA- 
ma) are of course all indigenous, though some of them have been 
given quasi-Buddhist characters. Ruling over a wider sphere, they 
occupy a higher rank than the more truly local genii, the locality- 
or foundation-owners — the Z’i-bdag of the Tibetans. 

These indigenous gods, godlings, and demons are divided after 
the Indian fashion, roughly into eight classes, namely : — 

1. Gods (Lha), all male, white in colour, and generally genial. 

2. Goblins or Ghosts (Tsan), all male, red in colour. These are 
usually the vindictive ghosts of Lumas, discontented priests } and 
they are vindictive. They especially haunt temples.* 

3. Devils (bDud), all male, black in colour, and most malignant/ 
These are the ghosts of the persecutors of Lamaisin, and cannot be 
appeased without the sacrifice of a pig.® 

4. Planets (gZah), piebald in colour (Kra-bo). 

5. Bloated fiends (dMu), dark-purple colour (smug-po).® 

6. Cannibal fiends (Srin-po), raw fiesh-coloured (sa-za), and blood- 
thirsty. 

7. King-fiends (rGyal-po), the wealth-masters* (dkor-bdag), 
white (? always) in colour, the spirits of apotheosized heroes. 


1 Hie malignant apirita are alao divided into ; 

Prtta (T., Yi-dvag). I Skanda (T., aKyem 

jrKiii6^a^ (Qml-biim). 

Pitdeka (Sa-aa). 

BhSta (’ByuA-po). 

Futwna (3hil-po). 

KtdtffiSkMa (Luj jrul-po). 

Unmdda (aMyo 6yed). 

* OnHiilti,Gf.p. and Eitbl, BToiidlUb., p. 

* Cf. Jaaacaiai p. 4tt. 

* The Die anespedaUj vindent. Ct, JaascHia, p. 9S9 and 484. 

* Gf. alao^anacBU^ Pb 488 l 

* Ot also JappcHO, p. 284 

BB 


Apmdra (Bijed-ftyed). 

CTAdyd? (Oiibynon). 

Bdiiha (Srin-po). 

lUmti prakd (Ifam grii Mydon). 

ffakumi yra4d (Bya M pdon>. 

BidibiMitditMaia(Brttii-ieldHVin-|»^ 
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8. Motber-sbe-devils (Ma-mo), black coloured, tbe ‘‘ disease mis- 
tresses” (uad-bdag). They are sometimes tbe spouses of the 
foregoing malignant demons, and cannot be very sharply de- 
marcated irom the other she-devils. 

The greatest of the country-gods and guardians have been made 
defenders of Lamaism. ' They are chiefly the spirits of tbe larger 
mountains, and deified ghosts of heroes and ancestors. 

The former are figured either as fierce forms of Vaisriivana, the- 
god of wealth, but clad in Tibetan costume, and riding on lions, etc,, 

and carrying banners of victory, 
such, for example, as mount Kan- 
chinjunga, mount Langch’enfia, 
of western Tsang, etc., as in an- 
nexed figure; or they are figured 
as fif'ndesses, as for example, the 
Tdiv-nid, or as mild nymphs, as 
the five sisters of mount Everest.^ 
The mountain Kanchinjunga, 
on the western border of Tibet 
is known to most visitors to Dar- 
jiling and northern Bengal. This 
graceful mountain, second in 
height only to Everest, was for- 
merly in itself, an object of wor- 
ship, as it towers high above every 
other object in the country, and is the first to receive the rays 
of the rising sun and the last to part with the sun-set. Kmi- 
chvnjunga^ literally means the five repositories or ledges of the 
great snows,” and is physically descriptive of its five peaks — the 
name having been giving by t he adjoining Tibetans of Tsang, who 
also worshipped the mountain. But the Sikhnm saint, Lha-tsiin 
Ch’enbo, gave the name a mythological meaning, and the mountain 
was made to become merely the habitation of the god of that 
name, and the five repositories ” became real store-houses of the 
god’s treasure. The peak which is most conspicuously gilded by 
the rising sun is the treasury of gold; the peak which remains in 
cold grey shade is the silver treasury, and tbe other peaks are tbe 



1 Tie-riA me’ed-lna. They am higher in rank than the Tan-ma. 
* Properly KaA-ch’en-mdaod-lha. 
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stores of gems and grain and holy books. This idea of treasure 
naturally led to the god being physically represented somewhat 
after the style of “ the god of wealtli,”'a8 figured on the opposite 
page. He is of a red colour, clad in armour, and carries a banner 
of victory, and is mounted on a white lion. He is on the whole 
a good-natured god, but rather impassive, and is therefore less 
worshipped than tlie more actively malignant deities. 

The four greatest deified mountains of Tibet are alleged to be 
Tafi-lha on the north, Ha-bo-gans-bzafi or gNod-sbyin-gafi-bza on 
the west, Yar-lha z’an-po on the east, and sKu-la k’a-ri on the 
south ; but mount Everest, called by the Tibetans Lap-c’i-gafi, 
is not included here. 

The twelve furies called Tan-ma have already been referred 
to and figured in connection with St. Padma-sambhava’s visit. 
They are divided into the three groups of the four great she- 
devils, the four great injurers, and the four' great medicine- 
females,^ of which the last are relatively mild, though all are 
placed under the control of Ekajati, a fiendess of the Indian KfilT 
type, wlio rides on the thiinder-cdouds. 

The deified ghosts of heroes and defeated rivals are pictured 
usually of anthropomorphic form, and clad in Tibetan style, as for 
example, “The holy rDorje Legs-pa,” figured at page 26, •and 
otliers at page 38o. Though some are pictured of monstrous 
as|)ect, and of the ftercest-fiend type already described, as for 
instance, Pe-liar,' the especial patron of the sorcerers of the 
established church. 

Pe-har is a fiend of the ‘‘ king ” class, and seems to be an 
indigenous deified-hero, though European writers identify him with 
the somewhat similarly named Indian god, Veda (Chinese wei-to), 
who is regularly invoked by the Chinese Buddhists " for monastic 
supplies and as protector of monasteries ( — Vihar; lienee, it is 
believed, corrupted into Pe-har), and chief of the army of the four 
guardian kings of the quarters. 

VII. Local Gods and Genii, 

The truly “local gods” or Genii loc% the “foundation owners”* 

1 bdud-ino oiron-iiio bzlii, lynod-sbyin di’en, etc. ; sninii-ini) cliVn, etc. 

- See Ins Agure in Schlacon'tweit’s Athu, 

K£Mus.vr'8 yoUi in loc-KoHt-Ki\ Kdkix, Chin, Buddh,, Sauat., 1882, 

page 67. 

♦ (gZ’i-bdag). 


B B 2 
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of the Tibetans, are located to a particular lixed place, and seldom 
conceived of as separate from their places. 

In appearance they are mostly Caliban-like sprites, ill-tem- 
pered and spiteful, or demoniacal, like the temple-door fiend 
figured at page 288; and, unlike the higher spirits, they have 
no third or “ heavenly eye of second sight or omniscience.” 

The majority are of the earth owner” class (sa-fcdag), 
occupying the soil and lakes like plebeian Nagfis of the Ilindris. 
Others more malignant, called ‘‘ gNan,” infest certain trees, rocks, 
and springs, which reputed haunts are avoided as far as possible, 
though they are sometimes daubed with red paint or other offer- 
ing to propitiate the spirit. 

In every monastery and temple the image of the genius loci, as 
an idol or fresco, is placed within the outer gateway, usually to 
the right of the door, and worshipped with wine, and occasionally 
with bloody sacrifice, and it is given a more or less honorific name. 
The local demon of the red hill near Lhasa, surnamed I^otala, 
and the residence of the Grand Lama, is called gNan-ch’en Tafi. 
The one at Darjiling is already referred to at page 288. 

THE HOUSE-GOD. 

The House-god of the Tibetans seems to be the same as the 
‘‘Kitchen-god” (Tsan-kiiin) of the Chinese, who is believed to 
be of Taoist origin, but adopted into the Chinese Buddhist pan- 
theon* as a presiding divinity of the monastic diet. He also 
has much in common with the Door-god of the Mongols.* 

The Tibetan House-god, as shown in his figure at page 573. 


I Edkins, Chin. BuddA., 207. His official birthday is the twenty-fourth day of the 
sixth month. 

a The Mongol Door-gods are thus described by Oalsang Ozomboycf, a recent Ruaso- 
Mongol writer, quoted by Yule (Afa»wPo/o,i., 250): “Among the Buryats (who retain 
to greatest extent the old customs of tlie Mongols), in the middle of the hut^ and 
place of honour is the Diaiaga^hi, or * Chief Creator of Fortune.* At the door is the 
Emtlgtlji, the tutelary of the herds and young cattle, made of sheep-skins. Outside the 
hut is the ChomdaghaiH, a name implying that the idol was formed of a white hare-skin, 
the tutelary of the chase and perhaps of war. All these have been expelled by 
Bdddhism except Dsaiagadii, who is called Tengri' (= Heaven), and introduced 
among the Buddhist divinities as a kind of Indra. Those placed at side of door are 
not prayed to, but are offered a portion of the food or drink at meal times by greas- 
ing the mouths of the fetishes, and sprinkling some of the broth by them. 
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is anthropomorphic, iivith a piggish head, and flowing robes. He 
is called the inside god,”^ and genius loci of the class called 
by the Tibetans “ earth-masters ” (Sab-dag). 

As he is of a roving disposition, occupying different parts of 
the house at different seasons, his presence is a constant source of 
anxiety to the householders ; for no objects may invade or occupy 
the place where he has taken up his ];)osition, nor may it be swept 
or in any way disturbed without incurring his deadly wrath. 
Thus it happens that an unsophisticated visitor, on entering a 
Tibetan house and seeing a vacant place near at hand, sets there 
his hat, only, however, to have it instantly snatched up by liis 
host in holy horror, with the hurried explanation that the god is 
at present occupying that 'spot. 

It is some satisfaction, however, to find that all the house-gods 
of the land regulate their movements in the same definite and 
known order. Thus in the first and second months he occupies 
the centre of the house, and is then called “ The Gel4hun house- 
god.” 

In ihe third and fourth months the god stands in the doorway 
and is called the door-god of the horse and yak.” 

In the fifth month he stands under the eaves, and is called 

ya-ngaa-pa.” 

In the sixth month he stands at the south-west corner of the 
house. 

In the seventh and eighth months he stands under the eaves. 

In the ninth and tenth months he stands in the fire-tripod or 
grate. 

In the eleventh and twelfth months he stands at the kitchen 
liearth, where a place is reserved for him. He is then called 
‘‘the kitchen-god.” 

His movements thus bear a certain relation to the season, as he 
is outside in the hottest weather, and at the fire in the coldest. 

Formerly his movements were somewhat different ; and accord- 
ing to the ancient style he used to circulate much more exten- 
sively and frequently 


1 XaA^lha, 

* As detailed in my article on the subject in JounuAnOuvitolw/imlliatitutetLondon, 
1804 
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The other precautions entailed by his presence, and the penal- 
ties for disturbing him, are these : — 

In the first and second months, when the god is in the middle of 
the house, the fire-grate must not be placed tliere, but removed to 
a comer of the room, and no dead body must be deposited there. 
While he is at the door, no bride or bridegroom may come or go, 
nor any corpse. Should, however, there be no other way of in- 
gress or egress, such as by a window or otherwise, and there be 
urgent necessity for the passage of a bride, bridegroom, or corpse, 
then the images of a horse and a yak must be made with wheaten 
flour, and on each of them is placed some skin and hair of each of 
the animals represented. Tea and beer are then offered to the 
god, who is invited to sit on the images thus provided for 
him. The door is then unhinged and carried outside, and the 
bride, bridegroom, or corpse passes, and. the door is restored to its 
place. 

When he is at the kitchen fire, no part of the hearth can be re- 
moved or mended, and no corpse may be placed there, nor must 
any marriage then take place. And should any visitor arrive, he 
must be screened off from the fireplace by a blanket, and a scrip- 
ture (the ch’os-mge-khri ”) read to avert his wrath. 

When he is in the verandah he gives very little trouble. Only 
at that time no one may whitewash or rei)air the outside of the 
house. 

And as a general precautionary measure once every year, and 
at extra times, whenever any suspicion arises that the god may 
have been slighted or is offended, it is necessary to get tlie Lamas 
to propitiate him by doing The water sacrifice for the eight 
injurers.” 

VIII. Personal Gods or Familiars.” 

These are comparable to the dfdmon or familiar-spirits of the 
Greeks. But, in Tibet the body of each individual is beset by a 
number of personal sprites.* 

£ach Tibetan carries the following familiar spirits extra to the two 
Buddhist angels, good and bad, which sit upon the right and left 
shoulder respectively and prompt to good deeds or to sins, namely, 


* Ct‘. my Ldmawt* in tSik/tim. 
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the p’o, ma, z’aA, da^ or enemy (-defeating) god, vulgarly called 
dabdhd. This enemy-god sits on the right shoulder of every 
Tibetan. 

Worship of the p^o4ha secures long life and defence against 
accident ; by worshipping the da4ha enemies are overcome. 
Worship of the and z^aii4ha procures physical strength ; 

worship of the yulrlhci glory and dominion, and of the nor4hu 
wealth. 

The greatest of these gods is the Enemy (-defeating) god, a sort 
of Hercules, who resembles in many ways the war-god of the 
Chinese — Kwan-te, an apotheosized hero — though the Lamas 
endeavour to identify him with the Buddhist Mara, the god of 
passion. As seen from his figure, in the upper compartment of 
the Wheel of Life at page 102, he is of un-Indian aspect : — 

He is of a white colour clad in golden mail and flying on a white 
horse through the clouds. In his u{difted right hand he holds a whip 
with three knots and in his left hand a spear with a stream of the 
five-coloured silks. The blade of the spear is blue, bordered by flames, 
and at its base the two divine eyes, and below the blade is a ring of yak- 
hair-bristle. His bow-sheath is of a leopard hide and his quiver of 
tiger skin. A sword is thrust into his waist-belt, and from each 
shoulder springs a lion and a tiger. The mirror of fore-knowledge is 
suspended from his neck. He is accompanied by a black dog, a black 
bear, and a man-monkey ; and birds circle around his head. 

Each class of these local and personal gods has its particular 
season for popular worship, thus : — 

The Earth-gods (sa-f/z’i mi-rig-gi lha) are worshipped especially in the 
spring. 

The Ancestral gods (smra z’an ch’uu-gi lha) are worshipped in the 
summer season. 

The thru Upper gods («tod-sum pahi lha) in the autumn ; and 

The royal Ancestor of the Tibetan or Sikhim king («ton mi-hag-gi lha) 
in the winter. The first king of Mi-nag in eastern Tibet was a son of 
Thi-Srofi Detsan, and the Sikhim king is alleged to be of the same 
ancestry. 

It is beyond the scope of our present subject to refer to the 
heterodox duties of the aboriginal or Bon-jia order. But it may be 
stated that this latter religion having existed for centuries side by 
side with the more favoured Lamaism, it has now come to model 
its deities generally on the Buddhist pattern. A reference to one 
of the Bon gods, namely, the Bed-Tiger devil, will be found in 
the chapter on the mystic play. 
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The Saints. 

The saints of Lamaism may be divided into the Indian and the 
Tibetan^ inclusive of a few Chinese and Mongolian. They are 
usually figured with a halo around their heads, and when attended 
by disciples they are always represented much larger in size thai: 
the latter ; and, in keeping with the later fiction of re-incamate 
LamM, they are usually surrounded by a few scenes of their so- 
called former births. 

Of the Indian saints the chief are : — 

I. The Ten Chief Disciples of Buddha. 

The highest of these is the model pair,” Sariputra and Maha- 
Maugdalayana, the right- and left-hand disciples of Buddha, and 
generally represented in a standing posture, carrying a begging- 
bowl and alarmrstafi', or with the hands joined in adoration of 
Sakya Muni.^ After these the best known are Maha-kasyapa, the 
president of the first council and the first patriarch,” Upali, 
Subhuti, and Buddha’s cousin and favourite attendant, Ananda. 

II. The Sixteen 8THA VIRA^ or Chief Apostles or Missionaries* 
T., gNachbrtan s: The Steadfast Holders (of the Doctrine).” 

These are called by the Chinese and Japanese ^^the sixteen 
Baban ” (= Skt., Arhat), or ‘‘ Lohan.” 

Several of them lived after Buddha’s day; and latterly two other 
saints were adde^ to the list, namely, Dbarmatrata and Hvasbang, 
bringing the nuinber up to eighteen. Other conventional groups 
of Arhats are the 108, 500, 1,000, etc.^ 

Each of these Sthavi/ra or Arhajla is figured in a fixed attitude, 
and each has his distinctive symbol or badge, like our apostles, as 
Mark with a lion, Luke with a book, . etc. 

The descriptive list of these sixteen Stluivira is briefly^ : — 

1. Angira^a (T., Yan-lag ’byun), **tbe limb-born.” Holds incense 
censer and cow- tail fly-wbisk fan. He went as misaonary to the Te-Se 
mountains around Manasrovara lake (Jaesch., D,, 203), or to mount 
Kailis (SoHiEF., Leb&rub.), 

2. Ajita (T., Ma-p’am-pa), 'Hhe unconquered.” Hands in the 

1 Cf. Csuxa’s An., 48 ; Raj. Lai Mitra’b trana. Lolita Vitt., 10. 

* For deaoriptiona of many of these see TAranatha's wDtaMrgya, and h^s HiH. of 
Ind, Budd., trans. by Sehiefner ; also Eitbl’s Uandhk., and Pamdbb’s PaiUh. 
s For their Sgures and some details cf. Pandbb’s Paidk, (he, eii), pp. 88 a uq. 
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“impartial" attitude. A. rithi, or sage, of mount TJsira (Noa-se-la). 
His statue is one of the few which is prepared singly. 

3. Vana^vSia (£., Nags-na-gnas), " forest-dweller.” Bight hand in 
sdigs-Me dsub attitude ; left holds a cow-tail fly-whisk. He went to 
“ The seven-leaves mountain " (Loma-bdun). According to bchisf., he 
remained at Sr&vasti. 

4. Kalika (T., Dus-ldan-rdorje), “ timely.” Weara a golden eamng 
as a badge. He went to Tamrsdvlpa ( = ? Tamluk in S.W. Bengal). 

5. Vajrapwtra (T., rDo-rje-mo’-bu) “ son of the thunderbolt.” Right 
hand in sDigs-mdsub attitude, and left carries fly-whisk. He went to 
Ceylon. 

6 . Bftadta (T., bZah-po) “the noJ)le.” Right hand in pressing, 
and left in meditative attitude — the latter hand usually bearing a 


book. He went to Yamunadvipa. 

7. Kanakarvatm (T., gSer-be’u), “golden catf.” Carries a jewelled 
snare. He went to the Saffron-peak in Kashmir. 

8. Kanaka-bhara-dvaja. Hands in “ impartial ” attitude. He went 

to Apara-GSdbanya (Nub-kyi-ba glaft spyod-glinj. t 

‘9. Vakulaj carries an ichneumon (Nakula) like the god of riches. 
On this account, Pander notes (p. 86) that the Tibetans probably knew 
this saint us Nakula.” He went to Uttarakuru (byah-gi-sgra-mi- 
snan). 

10. Edhula (T., sGra-c*an-zin [? Msin]). Holds a jewelled crown. 
Pander believes that this simile is probably suggested by interpreting 
the name as “ sgra-rgyan-Msin,” or “ holding a crown.*’ He went to 
Pri-yan-gu-dvipa (= ? Prayag, or Allahabad). 

11. Cuda-panthakd (T,, Liam-p’ran-bstan). Hands in ** impartial 
pose. He went to Gridrakuta hill in Magadha.^ 

12. Bhfiradvaja (T., Bha-ra-dva-dsa-bsod-shoms-len) Holds book and 
begging-bowl. Went to the eastern Videka. He is usually identified 
with the “ Binzuru ” of the Japanese. 

13. Fanihaku (T., Lam-bstan). Hands in preaching attitude with 

a book. 

14. Nagasma (T., kLh’i-sde). Holds a vase, and an alarm-stafif. He 
went to “ the .king of mountains,” Urumunda (So^yahs). This seems 
to bo the Arhiat who is known to southern Buddhists ns the author of 
the celebrated dialogues with Menander (Milinda). 

16. Oopaka (T., shed-byed), holds a book. Went to Mt. Bi-hu. 

16 (T., Mi-p’yed) Holds “ the caitya of perfection." He 

went to the Himalayas. 

The additional pair of saints who are usually associated with the 


UUUVV . rr 1 1 

l)hai*m(UrS,ta or Dharmatala (T., dGe-bsnen dbarma). Holds a vase 
and fly-whisk and carries on his back a bundle of books, and he gazes at a 
small image of Buddha Amitabha. As he is only a lay-devotee he has 
long hair. He was born in Gandhara and jSeems to be the uncle of 


1 ScHiBF., LtheH8h.,92, 


> Cf. JAISCH., 872. 
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Yasumitra. Of his seven works the chief are the Udanavarga (trans- 
lated by Rockhill), and the Sarny ukt&bhidharma Sastra. 

Hvaahaivg corresponds to the Chinese ‘^Huo-shang” or priest with the 
sack.' He is a sort of lay-patron or ‘‘dispenser of alms” to the 
disciples ; and is represented as a good-natured person of portly 
dimensions, in a sitting position. His attributes are a sack, a rosary 
in his right hand and a peach in his left, while little urchins or goblins 
play around him. The name in Chinese is said by Pander to be also 
rendered “the dense-smoke Maitreya Buddha,” and he isexplained ae the 
last incarnation of Maitre 3 /a who is at present enthroned in the Tushita 
heavens. In the entrance hall of all the larger temples in China we find 
the colossal statue of this big-bellied, laughing Maitreya surrounded by 
the four kings of the univei‘se. 

III. Othkr MahAyXna Saints. 

The other Indian saints of the Mabayana school who are most 
worshipped by the Lamas are : Asvaghosha, Nagarjuna (kLu-grub), 
Arya-deva (P’ags-pa»-lha), Kumarala, Asanga (T’ogs-med), Vasu- 
bandhu (dByig-gfian), Dharma-kirti (Ch’os-grags), Candra-kirti 
(zla-wa-grags) ; and the more modern Santa-rakshita and Atisa- 
Dipamkara. Figures of most of these have already been given.’** 

IV. TAntrik Wizard-Priests. 

T.’Grub-t’ob ch'en or “ grub-c*hen (Skt., Siddlui or Mahasiddka). 

This degraded class of Indian Buddhist priest (see figure on 
page 16) is most popular with tlieLiimas. They are credited with 
supernatural powers, by being in league with the demons. They 
are usually figured with long untonsured locks, and almost naked. 

The chief of these Indian priests is St. Padma-sambhava, the 
founder of Lainaism. Others are 

Savari (Sa-pa-ri-pa), llahulabhadra or Saraha (Sa-ra-ha-pa), MatsyO- 
dara (Lu-i-pa), Lalita-vajra, Krishocarin or Kalacarita (Nag-po-spyod- 
pa) ; and more modern Telopa or Tila and Naro.® These latter two are 
uppiurently named after the Indian monasteries of Tilada and Nalanda. 

St. Padma sambhava receives more active worship than any of 
the others. Indeed, he is deified. He is most commonly worshipped 
in the form shown in the centre of the plate on jiage 24. He sits 
dressed as a native of udyana, holding a thunderbolt in his right 


1 Cf. Pander, Pantk., p. 89. 

‘ For additional details see Taiian.\t]ia’s Uistitry (SchicfncFs transl.), and Pander's 
Pattih., pp. 47, etc. These first four, cf. Juliijs’’s JJiuen T»iang^ ii., 214. 

For some details and figures sec Pandku, Pnnih.^ pp. 50, etc. 
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hand and a skull of blood in his left, and carrying in his left arm- 
pit the trident of the king of death. The top of this trident 
transfixes a freshly decapitated human head, a wizened head, 
and a skull And the saint is attended by his two wives, 
oflfering him libations of blood and wine in skull-bowls, while 
before him are set offerings of portions of human corpses. 

He is given seven other forms, wild or demoniacal, which are 
shown surrounding him in that picture. 

These, his eight forms, together with their usual para})hrase, 
are here numerated: — 

I . — ^uru Pfidma Jungnd^^ “ Born of a lotus ** for the happiness of 
the three worlds, the central figure in the plate. 

II . — Guru Padma-aambhava^ “ Saviour by the religious doctrine.” 

III. — Guru Pddnia Oyelpo, “The king of the three collections of 

scriptures ** (Skt., “ Tripitaka ”). 

IV . — Guru JJbrje Dd-ldj^ “ The Dorje or diamond comforter of all” 

V, — Guru Nima Od-zer^ “ The enlightening sun of darkness.” 

VI. — Guru S'aJcya Sen-ge^ “The second Sikya— the lion,” who does 
the work of eight sages. 

VII.— -ffttru Seng-ge da dok* The propagator of religion in the six 
wwlds — with “ the roaring lion’s voice.” 

VIII . — Guru Lb-tin CKog-Sa^ “The conveyer of knowledge to all 
worlds.” 

These paraphrases it will be noted are mostly fanciful, and not justi- 
fied by the title itself. 

As he is the founder of I^amaism, and of such prominence in the 
system, I give here a sketch of his legendary history : — 

The Guru’s so-called history, though largely interwoven with 
supernatural fantasies is worth abstracting,^ not only for the 


1 quYVL pcd-im *bym guns. Cf. Gioaoi, p. 242, and figure p. 552. 

5* ido-rje gro4od, 

^ nyi-ma *od zet\ 

* Sen-gt agra agrogt, 

’ bMcUm mch*g-i^fd (or? 

• The account here given ig abstracted from the following Tibetan works, all of 
which are of the fictitious “revelation ” order, and often conilicting, but dating, prob- 
ably, to about six or seven hundred years ago, namely: PadmahkahVan (or “The 
displayed Commands of the Lotus-one'’); Than- gig gttr-prcn (or “The Golden 
Rosary of Displayed-letters “) ; Thav:-gig-ad€-\a (or “ The Five Classes, of Displayed- 
Ictters”), and a Lepcha version, entitled Toihi Sunt or “History of the Glorious 
One,” written by the Sikhim king (?Gyur-mei Naini-gyal), who, about two centuries 
ago, invented the so-called Lepcha characters by inodif\ing the Tibetan and Bengrili 
h'tters. 
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historical texture that underlies the allegorical figures, but also 
for the insight it gives into the genesis and location of many of the 
demons of the L^aist pantheon and the pre-Lamaist religion of 
Tibet. The story itself is somewhat romantic and has the widest 
currency in Tibet, where all its sites are now popular places of pil- 
grimage, sacred to this deified wizard-priest ; — 


Thb Legendary History of the Founder of Limaism. 

Once upon a time, in the great city of Jatumati* in the Indian 
continent, there dwelt a blind king named Indrabodhi/'^ who ruled 
over the country of Udyana or Urgyan. The death of his only son 
plunges the palace in deepest sorrow, and this calamity is followed by 
famine and an exhausted treasury. In their distress the king and 
people cry unto the Buddhas with many offerings,, and their appeal 
reaching unto the paradise of the great Buddha of Boundless Light 
— Amitabha4--this divinity sends, instantly, like a lightning flash, a 
miraculous incarnation of himself in the form of a rea ray of light to 
the sacred lake of that country. 

That same night the king dreamt a dream of good omen. He 
dreamt that a golden thunderbolt had come into his hand, and his 
body shone like the sun. In the morning the royal priest Trignadhara'* 
reports that a glorious light of the five rainbow-tints has settled in the 
lotusdake of Dhanakosha, and is so dazzling as to illuminate the three 
‘‘ unreal ” worlds. 

Then the king, whose sight has been miraculously restored, visits the 
lake, and, embarking in a boat, proceeds to see the shining wonder, and 
finds on ^e pure bosom of the lake a lotus-flower of matchless beauty, 
on whose petals ^sits a lovely boy of eight years old, sceptred and 
shining like a god. The king, falling on his knees, worahips the 
infant prodigy, exclaiming : Incomparable boy! who art thou? Who 
is thy father and what thy country?” To which the child made 
answer : “ My Father I know I I come in accordance with the prophecy 
of the great Sakya Muni, who said ; ‘ Twelve hundred years after me, 
in the north-east of the XJrgyan country, in the pure lake of Kosha, a 
person more famed than myself will be Imm from a lotus, and be known 
as Padma^sambhava, or ** the Lotus-born,” * and he shall be the teacher 
of my esoteric Afantro-doctrine, and shall deliver all beings from 
misery.’ ” 

On this the king and his subjects acknowledge the supernatural 


1 mlUn-ldan, 

> This is the form found, in the text, while another Ma gives Indmbhuti; but its 
Tibetaii translation also given or •^The Eyeless Wealthy One,’* 

whidi could give an Indian form of Andhara-basuti. 

* ■ 

* Also an epithet of Brahma. 




ST. PADMA^SAMBHAVA. 


SSI 

nature of the Lotus-bom boy, and naming him The Lake-bom* Vajra,**^ 
conduct him to the palace with royal honours. And from thenceforth 
the country prospered, and the holy religion became vastly extended. 
This event happened on the tenth day of the seventh Tibetan month. 

In the palace the wondrous boy took no pleasure in ordinaiy pur- 
suits, but sat in Buddha fashion musing under the shade of a tree ir 
the grove. To divert him from 
these habits they find for him 
a bride in p’Od-’c*an^a,^ the 
daughter* of king Candra Goma- 
shi, of Singala.* And thus is he 
kej^ in the palace for five years 
longer, till a host of gods appear 
and declare him divine, and com- 
missioned as the Saviour of the 
world. But still the king does 
not permit him to renounce his 
princely life and become, as he 
desired, an ascetic.. The youthful 
Padma-sambhava now kills several 
of the subjects, who, in their pre- 
sent or former lives, had injured 
Buddhism ; and on this the people 
complain of his misdeeds to the 
king, demanding his banishment, 
which sentence is duly carried out, 
to the great grief of the king and The Lotus-born Babb. 

the royal family. 

The princely pilgrim travels to the Shitani cemetery of the cool 
grove,* where, dwelling in the presence of the dead as a Sosaniko"^ he 
seeks communion with the gods and demons, of whom he subjugates 
many. Thence he was conducted by the p&kkinls or witches of the 
four classes to the cave of Ajfiapala,'' where he received instruction 

^ mTa'0‘ikye%rdo~Tj€; SVt., Saroruha^ve^'o. 

* Skt., BhoMtdhwra or ** The Light-holder.” 

» The text gives “ wife,” 

4 This is probably the Sihhapura of Hiuen Tsiang, which adjoined Udayana or 
Udyana; or it may be Sagala. 

4 bSil-ba ts*aL This is said to lie to the east of India ieind to be the abode of Itvnff- 
kara, the greatest of the eight great sages or rig-dsin. For a Mahayana Sutra 
delivered here by Buddha, see Csoxa, iia., p. 617. 

< Satdnika is one of the twelve observances of a Bhikshu, and conveys just ideas 
of the three great phenomena, impermanence, pain, and vacuity, by seeing the 
funerals, the grieving relatives, the stench of corruption, and the fighting of beasts of 
prey for the remains. Buddha in the Dulva (Rock., p. 29) is also stated to have 
followed the ascetic practice of a SomWko^ or frequenter of cemeteries. 

* bkah-skyon, or command -f- protector ; it may also be Sanskritized as pmdamm* 
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in the A9varatna abaiikdra, after whicli he proceeded to the countries 
of Pahchft, etc., where he received instruction in the arts and sciences 
direct from old world sages, who miraculously appeared to him for this 
purpose. 

Other places visited by him were the cemeteries of the Biddha 
(? Videha) country, whore ho was called “ the sun*s rays,” the cemetery 
of hDe-cJi'en hvdal in Kashmir, where ho was called “ the chief desire 
sage” {hl<h\dan mcA*o^‘Sred), the cemetery of LhUiWfruh-hvtatyY^-pa in 
Nepal, subjugating the eight classes of Dam-sri at Yaksha fort, where he 
was named ** the roaring voiced lion,” and to the cemetery of Laukq> 
hrtaey&’pa in the country of Zahor, where he was mimed Padma-sainbha. 

At Zahor (? Lahore), the king’s daughter, a peerless princess who 
could find no partner worthy of her beauty and intellect, completely 
surrendered to the Guru — and this seems to be the “ Indian” piincess- 
wife named Mandarawa Kuniarl Devi, who was his constant companion 
throughout his Tibetan travels. At Zahor the rival suitors .seize him 
and bind him to a pyre, but the fiames play harmlessly round him. and 
he is .seen within seated serenely on a lotus-flower. Another miracle 
attributed to him is thus related : Athirst one day he seeks a wine- 
shop, and, with companions, drinks deeply, till, recollecting that 
he has no money wherewith to pay his bill, he asks the merchant to 
delay settlement till sunset, to which the merchant agrees, and states 
that he and his comrades meanwhile may drink their fill. But the 
Guru arrests the sun’s career, and plagues the coujitry with full day- 
light for seven days. The wine-seller, now in despair, wipes off their 
debt, when welcome night revisits the sleepy world. 

The leading 'details of his defeat of the local devils of Tibet are 
given in the footnote.^ 


1 When the Guru, after passing through Nepal, reached the eneniy-god 

of ZUiifZna, named Dm-nani, tried to destroy him by squeexing him 
between two mountains, but he overcame her by his vi-dAi-powcr of soaring in the 
sky. He tlicn received her submission and her 'promise to become a guardian of 
L&maism under the religious mime of rDo-rje , 

B-ka-dta-il . — When the (i uni readied gJl’ciw^Va-rnkW’/io^, the white fiendess of that 
place showered thunderbolts upon him, without, however, harming him. The Guru 
retaliated by melting her snow-dwelling into a lake ; and the discomfited fury fled 
into the lake ^'a/t•(l/M^;/«J-d/Nl/, which the Guru then caused to boil. But though 
her flesh boiled off her bones, still she did not emerge ; so the Guru threw in his 
thunderbolt, piercing her right eye. Then came she forth and offered up to him her 
life-essence, and was thereon named Gans-dlur-«A<i-9iied-rJDo-i;;e-8P^A-yr{g-»<a, or ** The 
8now- white, Fleshless, One-eyed Ogress of the Vajra.” 

Tkt. iwdw Tdn-ma jPama.— Then the Guru marched onward, and reached f7-yt^-5re- 
w«o-saar, where the twelve bitoa-ma (see figure, page 27) furies hurled thunderbolts at 
him, and tried to crush him between mountains; but the Guru evaded them by 
flying into the sky, and with his pointing-flnger ” charmed their tlmnderbolts into 
cinders. And by hik pointing-flnger he cast the hills and mountains upon their snowy 
dwellings. Thereupon the twelve tMTan-mo, with all their retinue thwarted aud sub- 
dued, offered him their life-essence, and so were brought under his control. 
Zkeiii-e’tta-rZ>er-fi^#.— Then the Guru, pushing onward, reached the fort of U-jptjphjfe* 
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The Tibetan and other non-Indian canonj^''%d saints may generally 
be recognized by their un-Indian style of dress, and even when 
they are bare-headed and clad in the orthodox Buddhist robes 
they always wear an inner garment extra to the Indian fashion. 

The various Tibetan saints, excluding the apotheosized heroes 
already referred to, are held in different estimation by the 
different sects, each of whom holds its own [^mrticular sectarian 


tshaii’Ythotif whoi'C hi> Wiis opposed by dGe-bAM«;>i TDo-rje-hgH^pa (sec figure, p. 2fi) 
with his tlirec hundred and sixty followers, who all were subjected and tlie h*ader 
appointed a guardian (\nu‘ang-nui) of the Lamaist doctrink 

Then the (turu, going forward, reached Sham-i>o-lunt where the 
demon Yar-Uui^Htuim-po transformed himself into a huge inGiintaiii-like wdnte yak. 
wiioso hntnth belched forth like gniat clouds, and whose grunting sounded like tlumder. 
liu-yug gathercxl at his nose, and he rained thunderbolts and iiail. Tium the Guru 
('.aught th(! demon’s nose by ** the iron-hook gesture,” bound his neck by ** the i'o])(> 
gestiin^,” bound his feet by “the fetter-gesture”; and the yak, maddened by the 
siipi^r-added ** bell-gesture,” transformed himst'Lf into a young l)oy dressed in white 
silk, who offered up to the Guru his life-cssonce ; and so this adversary was sub- 
jected. 

TaiC’Uui tKf. grtat Then the Guru proceeded to Phya-thau^fa )>asB, where 

the (lemon gI^n»i-ehUu-t*au‘fka transformed himself into a great white snake, with his 
head in the country of (Vra-ya, and his tail in gK((*)'-»ao>//iaa country, drained by the 
Mongolian river Sok-Ch’u, and thus seeming like a chain of mountains he tried to bar 
the Guru’s progress. Hut the Guru threw the fiii-gyl over the snake. Then tlio 
T’aiV-lha, in fury, rained thunderbolts, which the Guru turned to fishes, frogs, and 
snakes, which fled to a neighbouring lake. Then the Guru melted his snowy 
dwelling, and the god, transforming himself into a yonng>boy dressed in white silk, 
with a turquoise diadem, offered up his lifc-esscncc, together with that of all his 
n^tinuc, and so ho was subjected.* 

The fajurerit.—^Thcn the Gum, proceeding onwards, arrived at the northern Phan- 
yul-thang,. where the three Itijurcrs— sTVay-fo-smaa of the nortli, BTing^tMuan-zor 
gdon^mat and sTtny-sswcift-xfOM— sent hurricanes to bar the Guru’s progress. On which 
the Guru circled ** the wheel of Arc ” with his pointing-finger, andtlius arrostcdtlie w:lnd, 
and melted the snowy mountains like butter before a red hot iron. Then the three 
gfiTod-styin, being discomfited, offered up tlieir life-essence and so w('r(> subjected. 

Tke Black Devi^.^^Then the (iuru, going onward, reached gjfnin’gyi-zhug^wtkon^ 
gfaug-agroM, where he opened tlie magic circle or Jifandala of the Five Families (of the 
Kuddlias) for seven days, after which all the commanders o^ the host of hDad^Dtrif 
offered their life-essence and so were subjected. 

Then the Guru wont to the country of glja-wa-rkan-c'ig-mat Where he 
brought all tho Tie^u-ran, demons under subjection. 

fht Mi^nui^yin Deiafi.— When the Guru was sitting in the cave of Settge^i’og^pktig^ 
tho dtimon Na‘Mm&-gyak-%jMng^Bky((9»Mg, desiring to destroy him, came into his 
pretence in the form of an old woman witli a turquoise cap, and rested her head on 
the Guru’s lap and extended her feet towards Gyr-wo-rAaa and her hands towards 
tho white snowy mountain TitL Tlien many thousands of surrounded 

tho Guru menacingly; but he caused the Five Fierce Demons to appear, and so he 
subjected the ift-ma-yta. 

Jftt-tMO, etc.— Then he subjected all tho ifa-wo and bSemo of and Klufmh 

and going to S» /•ma, in the province of he aubjt*cted all the And going 
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founder to be jire-eminent# Thus the established church gives 
the chief place to Tsoh-K’a-pa and the chief pupils of Atm; the 
Kar-gyu sect to Mila-ras-pa, the Sa-kya-pa to Sa-kva Pandita, and 
so on. And each sub-sect has canonized its own particular chief. 
The innumerable Lamas who now pose as re-incamations of 
deceased Lamas, also receive homage as saints, and on their decease 
have their images duly installed and worshipped. Some saints are 


to the country of Hon he subjected all the Ikim-srL, And going to Rong^luny^my~po 
he subjected all the Snn-jto. And going to central Tibet ^dblTs) towards the country 
ef the lake {tml-dro)^ lie subjected all the Ndyus of the mal^di'O lake, 

who offered him seven thousand golden coins. And going to (wya-ddn-phny-vw^ he 
subjected all the Phthvyyitd. And going to Dituy‘\\\d{>g~bniy‘Amary he subjected all 
the smell eating Drim (? (Jaudharm). And going to Oan-pu-ch* ft-miy, he subjected 
all the dGe-Bfien. And going to Bye-ma-mb-lfiar, he subjected all the eight classes 
of Lha-gnii. • And going to the snowy mountain Tt-a/, he subjected all the twenty- 
eight 2^^akihfAnti. And going to Lha-ryoA-^tma, he subjected the eight Janets. And 
going to Bit4e-yanst he subjected all the *dre of the peaks, the country, and the 
dwelling-sites, all of whom offered him every sort of worldly w'caltli. And going to 
gLo-boi'j he subjected all the nine IDati-ma-spnn. Then he was met by (fuM-Tje-jo-wo 
at Pko-ma^iis, where he brought him under subjection. Then having gone to 
vTae-lha-yaAs, he subjected the vTaa-Bmau, And going to BTi>d4nny, he subjected all 
the b Tuan. Then having gone to Bui-p'id-rlyafi‘ymm--bnd'Mtlt he remained for one 
month, during whicli he subjugated gzah-hofud and three Davfm. 

And having concealed many scriptures as revelations, he caused each of these 
fiends to guard one apiece. With this lie completed tlie subjection of the host of 
malignant devils of Tibet. 

Then the Guru proceeded to Lhasa, where he rested awhile, and then went 
towards sTod4un. At that time mAah-bday-ryyal-po sent his minister, Lha-bzaA'- 
hln-dpal, with a letter and three golden Pata, silken clothes, horses, and divers good 
presents, accompanied ^y five hundred cavalry. These met him at BTod-htii-gzhoH-pa’, 
where the minister offers the presents to the (luru. At that time all were athirst, but 
no water or tea was at hand, so the Guru touched the rock of BTod-hiii’gzhoM-jWn 
whence water sprung welling out ; which he told the minister to draw in a vessel. 
Hence that place is called to this day gz'on~pai4ha-dCu or “ The water of the God’s 
vessel.” 

From Hao^-rt the Guru went to ZiuVk'ai\ where he met King mlVah-Mag- 
rgyal-po, who received him with honour and welcome. Now the Guru, remembering 
his own supernatural origin and the king’s carnal birth, expected the king to salute 
him, so remained standing. But the king thought, ** I am the king of the black- 
headed men of Tibet, so the Guru must first salute me.” Wliile the two were 
possessed by these thoughts, the Gum related how through the force of prayers done 
at ByarmA^K*a-ahor stupa in Nepal (s^ p. 315) in former births, they two have 
come here together. The Guru then extended his right hand to saluto the king, but 
fire darted forth from his finger-tips, and catching the dress of the king, set it on fire. 
And at the same time a great thunder was heard in the sky, followed by an earthquake. 
Then the king and atll his ministers in terror prostrated themselves at the feet of the 
Gum. 

Then the Gum spoke, saying, ** As a penance for not having promptly saluted* me, 
erect five stone stupas.” These the king immediately erected, and they were named 
dvA‘m*kai-meh*cd-rten, and exist up till the present day. 
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entirely of local repute, and the ghosts of many deceased Lamas 
are worshipped in the belief that they have become malignant 
spirits who wreak their wrath on their former associates and 
pupils. 

Amongst the earlier Tibetans who are generally accorded the 
position of saints are king Sroh Tsan Grampo, his two wives 
and minister Ton-mi, who were associated with the introduction 
of Buddhism to Tibet, king Thi-Sroh Detsan, who patronized 
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the founding of Larnaism, the earlier translators of tlie scriptures, 
and especially those associated with St. Atlsa. 

One of the popular saiilts is the famous engineer, Tan-Ion 
rGryal-po, whose image or picture is often found in Lamaist 
temples. He lived in the first half of the fifteenth century a.d., 
and is celebrated for having built eight iron-chain 3usi)ension- 
bridges over the great river of central Tibet, the Yarn Tsafi-po ; 
and several of these bridges still survive.* 

^ After Pandor. 

* Regarding his image in the cathedral of Lhasa, the sacristan related the following 
legend to Sarat: T’ah>toh feared the miseries of this world very much, having 
inhabited it in former existences. Accordingly he contrived to remain sixty years in 
his mother’s womb. There he sat in profound meditation, concentrating his mind 
most earnestly on the well-being of all living creatures. At the end of sixty years 
he began to realize that, while meditating for the good of others, he was neglecting 
the rather prolonged sufferings of his mother. So he fdVthwith quitted the womb, 
and cAme into the world already provided with grey hair, and straiglitway com- 
menced preaching. 


CO 
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Certain titles have come to be restricted to particular saints. 
Thus “ (His) Precious Reverence ” (Je-rin-po-c’e) is St. TsoA K*a-pa, 
(His) Reverence ” ( Je-tsiin) is St. Mila-raspa, (His) Holy Rever- 
ence ” (Je-tsun dain-pa) is Trininfitha, “ The Teaclier ” (sLob-dpon) 
is St. Padma-sambhava, and the Sakya Lama is “ (His) High- 
ness.' 



My>TK' Munoouam. 
(Nam<c'ii-van-dAii.) 
See p. 142, f.>n. U. 
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The symbols proper, extra to the symbolic representations of 
the deities dealt with in the preceding chapter, are conventional 
signs or diagrams, or pictures of animals, mythological or other- 
wise, or of plants and inanimate objects ; and in Tibet they are 
very widely met with. They are painted or carved on houses and 
furniture, and emblazoned on boxes and embroidery, and on 
personal ornaments, trinkets, charms, etc. 

The extremely rich symbolism found in Lamaism is largely of 
Indian and Chinese origin. Its emblems are mainly of a conven- 
tional Hindu kind, more or less modified to adapt them to their 
Buddhist setting. Others are derived from the Chinese, and a few 
only are of Tibetan origin. These latter are mostly of a very 
crude kind, like the rebuses common in mediaeval England for the 
use of the illiterate. 

In this place, also, we can most conveniently glance at the 
mystic value of numbers ; the " magic-circle ” offering in effigy 
of the universe, etc., which enters into the daily worship of every 
Lama ; and the charms against sickness and accidents, ill-luck, 
etc., and the t>rinted charms for luck which form the ‘‘prayer- 
flags,” and the tufts of rags affixed to trees, bridges, etc. 

The Lotus. — Most of the\sacred emblems, as well as the images 
of divinities, it will be noticed, are figured upon a lotus-flower. 
This expresses the Hindu idea of super-human origin. The lotus 
upon the lake seems to spring from the body of the waters without 
contact with the ''sordid earth, and, no matter how muddy the 
water may be, the lotus preserves its own purity undefiled. 

The various kinds of lotuses figured at page %339 are given 
special uses. The red lotus is common to most deities and divine 
symbols ; the white lotus is special to Avalokita ; the blue one to 
TS,ra ; and when a demon is figured upon a lotus the latter is a 
pinkish variety of the white form, with the petals much notched 
or divided. 

The Three Gems (Trir-ratna^)^ symbolic of the Trinity : 
Buddha, his Word, and the Church. These are usually figured 
(as in No. 2 on next page) as three large egg-shaped gems, with 
the narrow ends directed downwards, and the central member is 
placed slightly above the other two, so as to give symmetry to the 
group, which is usually surrounded by flames. 

1 Tib., dKon^mch'og-gsum, or **The rarest ones.” 
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The Svastika,' or fly-foot cross,” is a cross with the free end 
of each arm bent at right angles to the limbs. It is one of the 
most widely diffused of archaic symbols, having been found at 
Troy by Schliemann, and among 
ancient Teutonic nations as the emblem fr^ 

of Thor. In Buddhism, the ends of |j 

the arms are always bent in the re- =jl F= * 

spectful attitude, that is, towards the [J |j 

left; for the Lamas, while regarding b!^ 

the symbol as one of good augury, Svastika. 

also consider it to typify the con- J; "liUStodM f”™. 

tiuuous moving, or “ the* ceaseless 

becoming,” which is commonly called Ijife. Sir A. Cunningham 
believed it to be a monogram formed from the Asoka characters 
for the auspicious words Su -f- Astiy or “ that which is good.” 
It w'as especially associated with the divinity of Fire, as represent- 
ing the two cross pieces of wood * which by friction produce fire. 
The Jains, who seem to be an Indian offshoot of Buddhism,^ 
appropriate it for the seventh of their mythical saints.® The 
heterodox Tibetans, the Bon, in adopting it have turned the 
ends in the reverse direction. 


The Seven Gems.® These are the attributes of the universal 
monarch,^ such as prince Siddharta was to have been had he not 
become a Buddha. They are very frequently figured on the base 
of his throne, and are : — 

1. The Wheel.® The victorious wheel of a thousand spokes. It 
also represents the symmetry and completeness of the Taw. It is 
figured in the early Sanchi Tope.® 

2. The Jewel.^® The mother of all gems, a wish-procuring gem 
(CintamOini). 


1 Yua-drun. Chinese, CAn'-rany, or ** The ten thousand character*'; cf. also Indiah 
Anttquaiy, ix., 66, etc., 186, etc., and numerous references in Dumoutub, op. cit., 22'28. 

s Su, meaning **good" or ** excellent" (in Greek, > k), and AHi is .the third person 
singular present indicative of tlie verb A$, **to be," and Ka is an abstract suffix, 
s Skt., Arani. * But see Jacobi’s works. 

8 Namely, the Jina 

• Skt., Sapia^raiHa, T., Bin-ch’en sna*bdun ; cf. Habdt’s Alan, p. 180, and Ai.a* 
BAsm’s Wkeel qftke Law, p. 81. 

T Chlm-tuffta 

• Skt., Oakra; T., 

• Fbbousson, Tree and Seip. Wore*,p\. xxiz., Fig. 2. 

10 Skt., Raina ; T., iVorta. . 
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3. The jewel of a Wife.^ ‘‘The Jasper-girl” who fans her lord 
to sleep, and attends him with the constancy of a slave. 

4. The gem of a Minister,^ who regulates the business of the 
empire. 

5. The (white) Elephant.* The earth-shaking beast, who as a 




Thb Sevin Gems. 


symbol of universal sovereignty the Buddhist kings of Burma and 
Siam borrowed from Indian Buddhism. It seems to be Indra’s 
elephant Airavata.^ 

6. The Horse.® It seems to symbolize the horse-chariot of the 
sun, implying a realm over which .the sun never sets, as well as 
the celestial Pe^osiis-steed,® which carries its rider wherever the 
latter wishesJ 

7. The gem of a General,® who conquers all enemies. 


* Skt., Sin : T., Ttmi-mo, 

2 Skt., (?) Qirti or MdfUijnna ; T., hLoa-po. 

» Skt., Haiti ; T., glaA-po, 

4 This elepliant is frequently represented as a miniature bronze ornament or flower- 
stand on the Lamaist altar. Mr. Baber records (A. (?. Soc, Sujfpi.t paper, p. 88) a 
colossal elephant with six tusks, cast in silvery-bronze, in western Ssu-ch’uon. It is 
of artistic merit, and carries on its back, in place of a howdah, a lotus-flower, in 
which is enthroned an admirable image of Buddha. 

* Skt, Afva : T., rTa-mAi'og, 

* Afwin or Uchchaihsravas. 

T Compare with the divine horse named * ** Might of a Cloud,” from the thirty-tliree 
heavens, which delivered the merchants from the island of Rikshasis.— Bee Hxvbk 
TBIAIIO’S Si^Yn^Ki. 

* Skt., KthaJtn or Stna^pati; T., dJlf<iy-d/;da. 
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And to these the L&mas add an eighth, namely, the Vase,' for 
storing all the hidden riches of the three regions of life. 


The Seven (Royal) Badges.^ 

1. The precious House (paloce). 

M royal Robes 

„ Boots (embroidered). 

,, Elephant’s tusk. 

„ Queen’s earring. 

,, King's earring. 

,, Jewel. 


3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 


(Kah-sah 
(G5s 
(Lham 

(F^h-ch’en ch’em 
(Tsunmo na-ja 
(Gyalpo na-ja 
(Norbu 


Rinpoch’e) 


The above list seems somewhat confused with “ The seven world- 



ravishing Gems ” here figured.* 

The Seven Personal Ge51S.^ 

1. The Sword-jewel — confers invincibility. 

2. The Snake (A^id^a)-Bkin jewel. It is ten miles long by five broad; 
water cannot wet it, nor the wind shake it; it warms in the cold 
weather and cools in the hot ; and shines brighter than the moon. . 

3. The Palace-jewel. 

4. The Garden-jewel. 

5. The Robes. 

6. The Bed-jewel. 

7. The Shoe-jewel. Conveys the wearer one hundred miles without 
fatigue and across water without wetting the feet. 


1 Bum-fiOrUr; Skt., Kaittfa. 

^ Oyol-ts’aii ana bdun. 

> ’JigB-yohfl-gjd rin-po-chV, namely, bSeru, ccmch-»Iiell curd, king’s earring, queen’8 
earring, jewelled tiara, three-eyed gem, and the eight-limbed coral. Another enumer- 
ation gives Padmaraga, indranila, baidurya, margaJ, vajra, pearl, and coral. 

* Ne-wai rin-poch’e sna bdun. 
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> rf. CsoMA*s An,t p. 76; Jaescukb*9 I>*cL, p. 454. 

- Skt., AihUi'inaiigahi ; T., bkra-s’i rtags-brg}'acl. 

' Said to be symbols of tlic Vita-raga. HodosonS / .//., p. 136; also ./.J.A'./y., art. 
•* Kalydna ” 
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SXT. 

Tib. 

1. The Golden Fish ^ 

2. The Umbrella (“Lord of the White 

inatsya 

gser-na 

Umbrella”*) 

chatra 

gdugs 

dun 

3. Conch-shell Trumpet— of Victory 

sahkha 

4. Lucky Diagram * 

6. Victorious Mnner 

?>;ivatsa 

dpal-be 

dhvaja 

I'gyaLmts’an 

6. Vase 

kalasa 

bum-pa 

7. Lotus 

padma 

padma 

8. Wheel 

cakra 

^*or-lo 


The Eight Glorious Offerings.* 

1. Mirror . — The light-holding goddess-form offered a looking-glass 
to Buddha Bhagavat when he Vas turning the wheel of religion, 



Thb Eight Glorious Okfrkinqs. 


and he blessed it and rendered it holy. (Compare with the mirror in 
the Shinto religion of Japan.) 

2. The intestinal concretion {gi-ham or gi-vaii found in the entrails 


1 The credulous Lamas of north-eastern Tibet credited Mr. Rockhill with having 
captured the golden Ash in the Tosu lake. **When I came back from Tosu-nor 
to Shaiig, the Khanpo (abbot), a Tibetan, asked me where 1 proposed going; ‘To 
Lob-nor,’ I replied, not wishing to discuss my plans. ‘ I supposed that was your 
intention,’ he rejoined; ‘you have caught our horse and fish of gold in the Tosu-nor, 
and now yoi^want to get the frog of gold of the Lob-nor. But it will be useless 
to try ; there is in the whole world but the Panchen Rinpoche,of Tashi-lhunpo, who is 
able to catch it” (“A Journey in Mongolia and Tibet,” The Otog, Joum.^ May, 1894, 
p. 376). The Japanese use a wooden Ash as a gong. 

* In Sanchi Tope. Fergus., Trte and Serp. Warship^ pi. xxxv.. Fig. 2. 

3 Also the symbol of the tenth Jina (£^tala) of the Jains. Compare witli 
** Buddha’s entrails,” see number 2 of next list, also on this page. 

* bkras’s-rdsas brgyad. These, together with the foregoing, may be compared 
with the Xaralosa or Navanidhi^ or nine treasures of Kuvera, the god of riches, 
namely, Padma, Mahapadma, Makara, Kacchapa, Mukunda, Nanda, Nila, Khar\('a. 
And these are'related to the so-called Naga kings, “ the nine Nandas ” of Magadha. 
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of certain animals and on the neck of an elephant. The land-guard- 
ing elephant offered this to Buddha^ and he blessed it. 

3. Curds (^o). — ^The farmer’s daughtei* (legs-skyes-ma) offered Buddha 
curdled milk, and he blessed it. 

4. Darwa groM. — Mangalam, the grass-seller, offered Buddha dArwa 
glass, which he blessed. 

5. The Bilwa fruit (^gle marmelos).-~Brahma offered him 
which he blessed as the best of fruits. 

6. Conch-shell. — Indra offered him a white conch-shell, and. he 
blessed it. 

7. lArkhri. — ^The Brahman ** King-star,” offered him Li-khri, and he 
blessed it as the overpowering knowledge. 

8. Tlie white turnip. — Vajrapani, the Secret Lord,” offered him a 
white turtaip (yah-dkar), which he blessed as the demon-defeating 
tuniip. 

The Five Sensuous Qualities.^ 


These are figured at page 297. They seem to be a Buddhist 
adaptation of the Hindu eight enjoyments” {ABhiahhoga\ 
namely, a grand house, a bed, fine clothes, jewels, wives, flowers, 
perfumes, areca-nut and betel. They are offered on the altars and 
are: — 


1. Pleasing form (/?tfpa). 4. Luscious eatables {Naiwete). 

2. Sound {Sapta). 5. Pleasing-touch and feelings (Sparsa). 

8. Perfumes (Gatulhe). 


Distinctly Chinese in origin are the Trigrams and the following 
symbolic animals. 

The Trigrams are especially used 


in astrology, and are de- 
scribed in the chapter on 
that subject. They are 
based upon the very 
ancient Chinese theory of 
the Yin-Yang or ‘‘the 
great extreme ” (“ Tai- 
Ky” 2)^ where two parallel 
lines, in a circle divided 
spirally into two equal 
tadpole-like segments, 
represent, as in the doctrine of the Magi, the two First Causes and 
great principles, or contrary influences {Yin-^-Yang^^ such as 



itl > Ctoii »' WVit lb) HcK vift 
Trio lu MS. 




(C) How»tad 


1 Skt., Kiimoifuiia^ T., *dod-yoh8. 

* Dumoutisk, Lti SymhoUs^ etc,, AuMHuite/t, 
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light and darkness, good and evil, male and female, heat and 
cold, movement and repose, and so on. 

The circular diagram^ is divided by the Lamas, like the 
Japanese, into three segments (as in the 
annexed figure a); and it will be noticed 
that the tails are given the direction of 
the orthodox fly-foot cross, for it too, 
according to the L^as, signifies ceaseless 
change or ‘‘ becoming.” 

The LoNOEViTY-trigram or hexagram, 
in both its oblong and circular forms 
(fig. 6 and o), is a modification of the 
Chinese symbol for longevity called Tko.^ 

The Lamas have also incorporated the 
four greatest amongst the Chinese sym- 
bolic animals, to wit, the Tortoise, the 
Phoenix, Dragon, and Horse-dragon, as 
well as the Chinese Tiger, and the Bats. 

The Tortoise symbolizes the universe 
to the Chinese as well as the Hindus. Its 
dome-shaped back represents the vault 
of the sky, its belly the earth, which 
moves upon the waters ; and its fabulous 
longevity leads to its being considered 
imperishable. 

The Dragon ^ seems to perpetuate the 
tradition of primaeval flying saurians of 
geologic times, now known only through 
their fossilized remains. The LRmas and 
Chinese Buddhists have assimilated them 
with the mythical seipents (Naga) of Indian myth. 

The Horse-oragon figures, as it seems to me, very promi- 
nently in the prayer-flags of Tibet, as we shall presently see. 

The Phcenix (or This mythical “ sky-soarer ” * 

is the great enemy of the dragons, and has been assimilated to 



1 Called rGyan-’k^il, probably a corruption of tlie Chinese name, 
s Cf. OuMOUTiZB, op. p. 21. 

* Tib., ’drug ; Chinese Long. 

0 lib., nam-ICah-ldih. The Chinese call it Con>phu’ong (Dumoutier, d. 48). 
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the Indian 6ram(iki, the arch-enemy of the Nagas. And anyone 
who has, like myself, seen the bird popularly called 0aru4(i 
(namely the Adjutant or Stork) devouring snakes, must realize 
why the Indians fixed upon such a homely simile to represent 
their myth. It seems to be analogous to the Thunder-bird 
of the North American Indians. In a more mystic sense the 
Lamas, like the Chinese, believe it to symbolize the entire world ; 
its head is the heaven, its eyes the sun, iU back the crescent 
moon, its wings the wind, its feet the earth, its tail the trees and 
plants.^ 

The Tiger is a deity of the pre-Lamaist religion of Tibet; 
and the “ Red-Tiger,” as already noted, appears to me to be the 
prototype of the favourite Lamaist demon (Tarn-din). The tiger is 
displayed on all the Tibetan prayer-flags in contest with the 
dragon,^ and the five tigers (see figure, ]Xige 519) are conspicuous 
in the Chinese symbolism prevalent in Annam.^ 

The group is mystically reputed to symbolize the five elements : the 
central yellow tiger is the earth, the upper right blue one is wood, 
the lower right red one is fire (also the south), the upper left black 
one is water (also the north), and the lower left is metal (also the 
west). 


The Bats, five in number, have come by a confusion of homo- 
nyms to symbolize the five good Fortunes,* 
namely, Luck, Wealth, Long life. Health, 
and Peace. They are embroidered on 
dresses of high Lamas, sorcerers, maskers, 
etc.® 

Astrology also uses many other symbols, 
as will be seen hereafter. 

The symbolism of colours is referred to in the chapter on 
images and incidentally elsewhere. 



This Fivb Bats of Fortune. 


Symbolic Words used as Numerals in Chronograms. 

In chronograms and astronomical and other works, symbolic 
names are often used instead of numerals. The rationale of the 


^ Cf. also Dusioutibb, p. 48. 

^ Duuoutibr, p. 56. 

* See also their form on page 4. 


* Xgu Ho, see figure, p. 413. 

* Chinese PhH * o * c ; cf. Dumoutibr, p. 51. 
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use of such names is generally obvious; thus the individual’s body, 
the moon, the (one-homed) rhinoceros, express unity from their 
singleness. The hand, the eye, wings, twins, denote a pair. And 
many of the others are derived from the mythology of the Hindus. 
The following are some additional illustrations’ : — 

3 = the world — the three Buddhist worlds of Kama> BfLpa, 

Arupa. 

= quality — i.e.^ the three China. 

= fire— evidently from its triangular tongue. 

-s top — probably from the Chinese ideograph of a hill. 

4 = a lake or sea — the idea of fluid requiring to be hemmed in on 

all four sides. 

= the senses — the five senses. 

an element — ^the five elements, 
a an aggregate — the five Skandha. 

7 = a sage — ^the seven Ijiiahi. 

8 =: a snake-^the eight great N&gas. 

9 = a treasure— the nine treasures of Kuvera and the Nandas. 

1 0 = points — the ten points or directions. 

12 = the sun — with its twelve signs of the Zodiac. 

24 s Jina or victor — the twenty-four Jina and Tirthankaita: 

32 a tooth — the human set of thirty-two teeth. 

0 = sky — ^the empty ” space. 

The ‘‘ Mandala ” or Magic Circle-offering of the Universe. 

It is almost a matter of history how the great emperor of Asoka 
thrice presented India to the Buddhist church, and thrice redeemed 
it with his treasure. But it seems to be little, ifat all, known that 
the Lamas systematically ape Asoka in this particular gift ; and 
they are muqh more magnificently generous than he. For every 
day, in every temple in Lamadom, the Lamas offer to the Buddhas 
(as well as to the saipts and demons) not only the whole of India, 
but the whole universe of Jambudvip and the three other fabulous 
continents of Hindu cosmogony, tqgether with all the heavens and 
their inhabitants and treasures. And although this offering is 
made in effigy, it is, according to the spirit of Lamaism, no less 
effective than Asoka’s real gifts, upon which it seems to be based. 

The mode of making this microcosm ic offering of the universe 
in effigy is as follows ; but to fully understand the rite, reference 


1 Taken mostly from Csosta’s Gramstar, pp. 150, ei teq. 
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should be made to the illustrated description of the Buddhist 
universe, already given at page 79. 

MODE OP OFFERINQ THE MANDALA. 

Having wiped the tray with the right arm or sleeve, the Lama 
takes a handful of rice in either hand, and sprinkles some on the 
tray to lay the golden foundation of the universe. Then he sets 
down the large ring (see figure, p. 296), which is the iron girdle of 
the universe. Then in the middle is set down a dole of rice as 
mount Meru (Olympus), the axis of the system of worlds. Then 
in the order given in the attached diagram are set down a few 
grains of rice representing each of the thirty-eight component 
portions of the universe, each of which is named at the time of 
depositing its representative rice. The ritual for all sects of Lamas 
during this ceremony is practically the same. I here append the 
text as used by the Kar-gyu sect. 

During this ceremony it is specially insisted on that the per- 
former must mentally conceive that he is actually bestowing all 
this wealth of continents^ gods, etc., etc., upon his Lamaist deities, 
who themselves are quite outside the system of the universe. 

The words employed during the offering of the Mandala are the 
following, and it should be noted that the figures in brackets 
correspond to those in the diagram and indicate the several 
points in the magic circle where the doles of rice are deposited 
during this celebration or service. 

“ Om ! Vajra hhummi ah Hum ! ” 

** On the entirely clear foundation of solid gold is Om / hajra-relhe- 
ah Hum '. 

** In the centre of the iron wall is Hum and Ri-rab (Meru), the king 
of Mountains (1). 

“ On the east is Lu8-’p’ag«-po (2), 

“ On the south *Jam-bu-glih (3), 

On the west Ba-]ah-«pydd (4), and 

** On the north Gra-uii-irilan (5). 

On either side of the eastern continent ai‘e Lus (6) and Li's- 
Vagf(7). 

** On either side of the southern continent are rNa-yab (8) and 
rNa-yab-gz*an (9). 

On either side of the western continent are Yonten (10) and 
T .ttf¥i.Tn/»Y)*nfy>’crra. mv 
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DIAOBAM 

■howing 

III COMPOSITION OF THE MANDALi 

OFFERING OF THE UNIVERSE 



FRONT. 

Tk« BvaiMn an in th« orto of lb# paoeadun. 


1 Ri Ojtlpo Ri-raba. . 

R 8htr l\i Phag-po* .. 

5 R14 Jam>bu-liag. .... 

4. K«b Pa-lang )S.. . .. 

5. Chang npan. . . 

6 Ld . .-c.. 

7. Lttphag. ......... 

S- Nga-pab . 

9. Nga*7abiIi4Q. . : 

10 . Td.dto- .. .. 

11. Xrfim-ehbogdd 

19. Pa-mlnyen . . 

18. Da-Bu nyao kji da. 
14. RiB*pochha*f n-w4. 

19. I'fg-aaiB Rji Shing. .. 

16. Dodja-t-loo. 

17 lCa*a8pa-tl4theg. . 


^ Thi OaiAT 
CONTIKIIITf 


THI 9ATILLITI 
^OOMTlNINTt 


. THl4WoaLDLT 
f TaiaavaiB. 


18. Rhor-lo. 

19. War-bu 

90. Taiin-mo.. .. ThiIevin 

M. LSa-po.... ^Paiciooa 

99. Lang-po. Thihoo. 

93. Tam>chbog. 

94. Ifag-pBo. 

96. lorobhan-po-tr-'m-pa. 

96 Oag-BO>ma. . 

97. Theng-wama. ■ 

98. Ln-ma. 

99 Oa^^ma. ■■ ^Thh8M 

80. Ua-tog ma. OOBoaai 

81. Dug-pSma. 

89. Kangaol-aa. 

88. Diebhabma. i 


TnSUATM 

*Oof>D8aaif. 


84. Hyi-mi.... 

86. Da.wa 


86. Wnpo-chhi-idog. 

87. 0h8ot*16aApi-par(Jyil-wm40yR4lh6lW 

88 . Kw-parOjal-iA'-tOiasgBang. 
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“ And on either aide of the northern continent are sGra-mi-siian 
(12) and sOra-mi-shan-gyi-mda (13). 

“ There mountains of jewels (14), wish-granting trees (15), wish- 
granting cows (16), unploughed crops (17), the precious wheel (18), the 
precious Norhu jewel (19), the precious queen (20), the precious minister 
(21), the precious elephant (22), the p^ious horse (23), the precious 
hattle-chief (24), the vase of the great treasure (25), the goddesses 
;igeg-pa-ma (26), T’reh-wa-ma (27),gLu-ma(28), Gar-ma(29), Me-tog-ma 
(30), bDug-sp6s-ma (31), sNaii-gsal-ma (32),Dri-ch’al-ma (33), the sun(34), 
moon (35), jewelled umbrella (36), the ensign of victorj^ (37), which is 
entirely victorious from all directions, and in the middle are the gods 
(38), the most accomplished and wealthy of the beings ! 

“ 1 offer you all these constituent parts of the universe in their en- 
tirety, 0 ! noble, kind, and holy Lama I 0 1 tutelary gods of the magic- 
circle, and all the hosts of Buddhas and Bodhisats ! 

I beg you all to receive these offerings for the benefit of the animal 
lieings ! 

I offer you 0 ! Buddhas 1 the four continents and mount Meru 
adorned with the sun and moon on a foundation of incense and flowers. 
Let all the animal beings enjoy happiness ! 

I offer you 0 1 assembly of all the accomplished supreme beings of 
the outside, inside, and hidden regions, the entire wealth and body of 
all these ideal regions. I beg you all to give us the best of all real 
gifts, and also the real gift of rDsogs-pa-cK’en-po (the mystic insight 
sought by the 9ih-ma) ! 

I offer up this fresh magic-circle, through the virtue of which let 
no injury beset the path of purity, but let us have the grace of the 
Jinas of the three times, and let us, the innumerable animal beings, be 
delivered from this illusive world ! 

** I offer up salutations, offerings, confessions of sins, and repent- 
ance. What vi^ue has been accujnulated by myself and others, let it 
go to the attainment of our great end. Idam-ratna mandala Jcamnir- 
yaiieydmi ! 

“ i humbly prostrate myself three times to all who are worthy of 
worship, with my whole heart and body." Let glory come ! ^ 

But the commonest use of sacred symbols is as talismans to ward 
off the evils of those malignant planets and demons who cause 
disease and disaster, as well as for inflicting harm on one’s enemy. 
The symbols here are used in a mystical and magic sense as spells 
and as fetishes, and usually consist of formulas in corrupt and 
often unintelligible Sanskrit, extracted from the Mabayana and 
Tantrik scriptures, and called dhamTyi^ as they are believed to 
^^hold” divine powers, and are also used as incantations. Shorter 


1 For details of the rest of this service, see my lAmmain in Sikhinif p. 105. 
a z^uAa, * 
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forms of these, consisting often of a single letter, are also 
used as representing the essence or ‘‘ germ ” of these spells or 
mantraSy and hence named mja. And the mystic diagram in 
which they are often arranged is named Yantray as in Hindu 
Tantrism.‘ 

The forms of these talismans and amulets are innumerable. 
The majority are luck-compelling, but different diseases, accidents 
and misfortune have each their special kinds. 

The eating of the paper on which a charm has been written is 
an ordinary way of curing disease, as indeed it had been in Europe 
till not so many centuries ago, for the mystic R heading our 
prescriptions is generally admitted to have had its origin in the 
symbol of Saturn, whom it invoked, and the paper on which the 
symbol and several other mystic signs were inscribed constituted 
the medicine, and was itself actually eaten by the i>atient. The 
spells which the Lamas use in this way as medicine are shown in 
the annexed print, and are called ‘‘ the edible letters ” (zoryig). 

A still more mystical way of applying these remedies is by the 

washings of the reflection of the 
writing in a mirror, a practice 
not without its parallels in other 
quarters of the globe.^ Thus to 
cure the evil eye as shown by 
symptoms of mind-wandering and 
dementia condition — called 
^‘by«l-'grol” — it is^ ordered *as 
follows: Write with Chinese ink 
on a piece of wood the particular 
I letters and smear the writing over 
with myrobalams and saffron as 
varnish, and every twenty-nine 
days reflect this inscribed wood in a mirror, and during reflection 
wash the face of the mirror with beer, and collect a cupful of 
such beer and drink it i.n nine sips. 



Edibli Cbarm. 


^ Monibr Wiluams’s Jiinduitm , 127. 

t Min Gambia,*’ writes the colonial surgeon in his report for 1890 (quoted in Naiitrt) 
** the treatment i^ied upon for cure, and much practised in the country, is to call 
in a man who is supposed to be a ’ doctor/ who, after looking at the patient, sits 
down at his bedside and writes in Arabic characters on a wooden slate a long rig- 
marole, generally consisting of extracts from the Karan. The slate is then washed, 
and the dirty infusion is drunk by the patie^^t.” 
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But most of the charms are worn on the person as amulets. 
Every individual always wears around the neck one or more of 
these amulets, which are folded up into little cloth-covered packets, 
bound with coloured threads in a geometrical pattern. Others 
are kept in small metallic cases of brass, silver, or gold, set with 
turquoise stones as amulets, and called Oa-u” These amulets 
are fastened to the girdle or sash, and the smaller ones are worn 
as locketa,' and with each are put relics of holy men — a few 
threads or fragments of cast-off robes of saints or idols, peacock 
feathers, sacred Kusa grass, and occasionally images and holy pills. 
Other large charms are affixed overhead in the house or tent to 
ward off lightning, hail, etc., and for cattle special charms are 
chanted, or sometimes pasted on the walls of the stalls, etc.‘ 

Most of these charms against accident, disease, and ill-fortune 
are in the form figured on the opposite page, which is called 
“ The Assembly of all the Lamas* Hearts,** as it is believed to 
contain the essence of all that is most powerful in the Lamaist 
spells. 

It consists of a series of concentric circles of spells surrounded 
by flames, amid which in the four comers are the symbols of the 
Buddhist trinity symbolized as three gems, a lotus-flower, a thun- 
der-bolt sceptre, and a flaming dagger with a vajra-hili. In the 
interior is an eight-petalled lotus-flower, each petal of whiclr bears 
mystic syllables, and in the centre of the flower is a circular space 
of about an inch in diameter, in which is placed the especial mystic 
charm, prepared ks presently described, and varying according to 
the purpose for which the charm is wanted. The outer spells are : — 

In the Outmoit Circle. — Guard the Body, Mind, and Speech of this 
chaim-holder ! RaJchya rakhya hiruye 9 vah& / Angtadyatha / Om 
muni muni mahamuniye- avdhd. (Here follows ** The Buddhist creed ’’ 
already given ; followed by the DhyEni Buddhas : — ) Vairocana Om 
viijra Akahobhya Humy Ratna-aamhhava Hrif Bargudhara Hri^ Amoga- 
aiddha Ah / 

In Second Circle. — Om ! Name Samanta Buddhanam, Nama 
Samanta Dharmanam, nama Samant i Saihghanam. Om Sititabatrai. 
Om Yimala, Om Shadkara, Om Brahyarigar Yajra ustsikhatsa 
krawarti sarvayana manta mQla varma hana dhanamh&. Namkil- 


1 Figured on page Tin* kidney-shaped ones ore called Ga~u kfvtma. 
s Cf. also CsoMA and W'. E. Cahts, ix., 904. See Sgui'ea of some of these 

riianns at pages 668, 671, and 572. 
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anibii makriayena keni chatkramtamtata sarban ratsin ratsin dakhinda 
bhinda tsiri tsiri giri giri mada mada hQm hum phat phat. 

In Third Circle, — Guard the Body, Mind, and Speech of this charm- 
holder ! Mamdrakya rakhya kuruye swahd, (Here follows the letters of 
the alphabet : — ) Ang, a, a, i, I, u, u, ri, ri, li, ll, e, ai, o. au, ang, a, k, 
kh, g, gh, h, ts, tsh, ds, dsa, n, ta, th, d, dh, n, p, ph, b, bh, m, y, r, 1, 
w, s, sh, 8, h, am ! 

In Fourth Circle. — //tZm, Hum^ etc. 

In Fifth Circle. — //ri, //ri, eto. 



Thk (tenkbal Charm Print. 

Entitled •* The Asiembly of LSmas’ HearU." 

(Reduced f.) 

In Sixth CireU.—Om I A! HUm! Hri! Guru I Deval pUkkini! 
SarvaMdhiimla Hum ! A I 

The special charm, which occupies the centre of the diagram, 
varies according to the object for which the charm is required. It 

D D 2 
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consists of a monogram or mystic letter (Sanskrit, vija, or seed), 
which represents the germ of a spell or mantra. This letter is 
often in the old Indian character of about the fourth or fifth 
century a.d., and is inscribed in cabalistic fashion with special 
materials as prescribed in the manual on the subject. 

As most of these s]:)eciiic charms are of the nature of sympa- 
thetic magic, and evidently derived from very ancient Indian 
sources, probably dating back to Vedic times when the ritual 
consisted largely of sympathetic magic,^ I give here a few ex- 
amples : * — 

Thus to make the 

Charm against Builds a/nd Weapons. — ^The directions are as 
these: With the blood of a wounded man draw the annexed 
monogram (D a) and insert in the vacant space in the centre 
of the aforesaid print of “The Assembly of the Hearts of the 
Lamas.” The sheet should then be folded and wrapped in a piece 
of red silk, and tie up with a piece of string and wear around, the 
neck or an unexposed part of your breast immediately next the skin, 
and never remove it. 

Charm for Clawing Animals (i.e., tigers, cats, bears, etc.). — 
On a miniature knife write with a mixture of myrobalans and 
musk-water the monogram (? ZAH) aind tie up, etc. (Here the 
knife seems to represent the animal’s claw.) 

For Domestic Broils. — ^^^’rite the mondgram (? RE) and insert 
in print and fold up and bind with a thread made of the mixed 
hairs of a dog, gOat, sheep, and enclose in a mouse-skin, and tie, 
etc. (This seems to represent union of domestic elements.) 

For Kitchen Cooking Smells offensive to the House- Gods . — 
With the blood of a hybrid bull-calf write the monogram GAU 
( » cow), and insert it in the print, and fold up in a piece of hedge- 
hog-skin. (Compare with the western Aryan myth of the Greek 
hearth-god Vulcan, whose mother Hera as lo is represented as a 
cow.) 

For Cholera (or “ the vomiting, purging, apd cramps ” ). — With 


^ Cf. Bbroaigne's La relitfion tidifut; also Fuazes. 

> For a fuller account, with illuatratioi^ see my article in Jwr. AntkFop, 


1894. 
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the dung of a black horse and black sulphur and musk-water write 
the monogram (? ZA), and insert in the print, and fold up in a piece 
of snake-skin, and wear, etc. (Here the dung seems to represent 
the purging, the horse the galloping course, the black colour the 
deadly character, and the shake the virulence of the disease.) 

Charm against Plagues. 

This charm, figured at the head of this chapter, consists of a 
monster figure of the Garuda, the king of birds, with a snake in 
its mouth, and each of its outstretched plumes bears a text, and 
it also contains the Buddhist creed.” The inscription runs : — 

0n% ! Bhrum aairirhad namhhamjamram, 

Onv ! hUakhrilimili hala wdM ! 

Om / hiialchrilmUihala^^ shcKihig / 

Guard the holder the wearer) of this from all ^he host of diseases, 
of evil spirits and injuries, including contagious diseases, sore-throat, 
cough, rheumatism, the black rgyu-ghgyel,” brum-bu, and all kinds 
of plague of the body, speech, and mind ! [Here follows the Buddhist, 
creed.] HahaUe hcAatae hum, sod. Sum sum hum sod. Sfdnrjuha 
ham sod, Satilcarur ham sod, KularaJchyi hum sod. Mi nimthnntse 
ham sod, MaJiakumw gum triga gumnam nagashara ramram diilditl 
nagatsita pho naga chunglinga shag thumamnyogs sos. 

Guard the holder. 

Om ! thamitharati sadunte dswaramghaye svdhd / 

I 

Another charm for disease is given at page G2, where the 
fierce demon Tam-din, clad in human and animal skins, bears on 
his front a disc with concentric circles of spells. 

Scorpion-Charm against Injury by Demons. 

This charm, figured at page 474, is in the form of a scorpion, 
whose mouth, tipped by flames, forms the apex of the picture. 
On its shoulder are seated the esiiecial demons to be protected 
against. The inscription runs : — 

Ayama durur eashana zhamaya. 

Ham ! Om ! A ! Haip ! ArirignirUng ! 

Haim Bhagavdli HH^ ! Ham ! Phai ! 

A guard against all’the injuries of fgyalpo,” drimo ” (a malignant 
demon specially injuring women), fttsan ” (or red demons), ‘‘ sa^ag ” 
(or earth-demons), Hu (or nOga)^ including “ i^ilan ” (a plague-causing 
subordinate of the nOga), 
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Against injury by these preserve I 

And the figures are hemmed in by the mystic syllables: Jsa/ 
Hum ! Hum / Bam / H6 ! 

The huge Tibetan mastiffs are let loose at night as watch-dogs, 
and roaming about in a ferocious state are a constant source of 
alarm to travellers, most of whom therefore carry the following 
charm against dog-bite. It consists of a picture of a dog fettered 
and muzzled by a chain, terminated by the mystic and all-power- 
ful thunderbolt-sceptre ; and it contains the following inscribed 
Sanskrit ma/atras and statements: ^^The mouth of the blue 
dog is bound beforehand ! 0mriti-8Ti-4i swdhu ! Omriti-on^-ti 






Chadm against Dog-hitb. 


mdhd!^^ And this is repeated along the body of the dog, 
ollowed by 

Om Vajra (/Jianct Jcara kuJcuraisa sal sal mu marya smugs smugs 
kukuratsa khathamtsa le tsa U mun mun sar sar rgyug kha tha ma chhu 
vhhifujhchhang maraya rakkhya rakkhya ! (It is) fixed 1 fixed ! 

Charm against Eagles and Birds op Frey. 

Eagles play havoc with the young herds of the pastoral Bhotiyas 
of the Sikhim uplands and Tibet. For this the people use the 
annexed charm, which they tie up near thefr huts. The central 
figure is a manacled bird, representing the offending eagle or 
other bird of prey ; and around it is the following text : — 

** A guard against all injuries of the covetous, sky-soaring monarch 
bird. (It is) fixed 1 fixed ^ Om smege snisge hhum hhummu ! ” 

Charm for Killing One’s Enemy. 

The necromantic charms for killing one’s enemy are resorted to 
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mostly in inter-tribal feuds and warring with foreigners. I have 
given details of these rites elsewhere.^ They require the following 
objects ! — 

1. An aze with three heads, the right of which is bull-headed, the 
left sn&ke-headed, and the middle one pig-headed. 

2. On the middle head a lamp is to kept. 

3. In the pig’s mouth an image of a human being made of wheaten 
flour (a lingo). The upper part of the body is black and the lower part 
red. On the side of the upper 
part of the body draw the 
figure of the eight great 
planets, and on the lower part 
of the body the twenty-eight 
constellations of stars. Write 
also the eight parhha (tri- 
grams), the nine mewa^ the 
claws of the Garu^a in the 
hands, the wing of the eagles 
and the snake tail. 

4. Hang a bow and an 
arrow on the left and load 
him with provisions on the 
back. Hang an owl’s feather on the right and a rook’s on the left ; 
plant a piece of the poison-tree on the upper part of the body, and' 
surround him with red swords on all sides. Then a red Rgyangbu 
wood on the right, a yellow one on the left, a black one in the middle, 
and many blue ones on divers places. 

6. Then, sitting in quiet meditation, recite the following : — 

** Hum / This aze with a bull’s head on the right will repel all the 
injuries of the fTag-pas and Bdn-pos — sorcerers ; the sriake on the left 
will repel all the classes of plagues ; the pig’s head in the middle will 
repel the so-day and other earth-demons; the linga image in the mouth 
will repel all the evil spirits without remainder, and the lamp on the 
head will repel the evil spirits of the upper regions. 0 ! the axe will 
cleave the heart of the angiy enemy and also of the hosts of evil 
spirits 1 ! I etc., etc., etc., etc. 



EAO LB-CHARM. 


During the Sikhim expedition of 1888, near Mt. Paul on the 
Tukola ridge, where the final attack of the Tibetans was made, 
there was found one of the mystic contrivances for the destruction 
of the enemy. It consisted of an obliquely carved piece of wood. 


1 My Ldmcdifn in Sik/inu, 
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about fourteen inches long, like a miniature screw-propeller of a 
steamer, and acted like the fan of a windmill. It was admittedly 
a charm for the destruction of the enemy by cleaving them to 
pieces, a device for which there are western parallels. And on it 
was written a long, unintelligible Bon apell of the kind called 
z'an-z^uuy followed by a call for the assistance of the fierce 
deities Tam-din, VajrapanI, and the Garuda, and concluding with 

phot, phat ” — ^Break ! Destroy ! It may also be mentioned here 
that the bodies of all the Tibetans slain in these encounters were 
found to bear one or more charms against wounds, most of them 
being quite new; and some of the more elaborate ones, which con- 
tained in their centre figures of the other weapons charmed against , 
swords, muskets, etc., had cost their wearers as much as twenty-five 
rupees a-piece. 

And for torturing one’s enemy short of death, there is the same 
popular practice which is found amongst occidentals,^ namely, of 
making a little clay image of the enemy and thrusting pins into it. 

The directions ibr this procedure are : — 

Take some of the earth from his footprints ; or better from the house 
of some wrecked person, and mixing with dough prepare a small 
figure of a man. On its head put thorns. Through the heart’s region 
thrust a copper needle. Then say following spell ; Om Ohate Jam-mo 
hdmo hadsam ; during the recital of which move the needle briskly over 
the region of the heart! If this process is long continued then the 
bewitched person will surely die within the day; but if done only fora 
time, and the needle and thorns are again withdrawn, and the image- 
body and needles are washed, the enemy who is thus bewitched will only 
suffer temporary anguish, and will recover (for it is against Buddhist 
principles to take life). 


Prayer-Flags.” 

The tall flags inscribed with pious sentences, charms, and prayers, 
which flutter picturesquely around every Lamaist settlement, 
curiously combine Indian with Chinese aud Tibetan symbolism. 

It seems a far cry from Asoka pillars to prayer-flags, but it is 
not improbable that they are related, and that ‘*the Trees of the 
Law,” so conspicuous in Lamaism, are perverted emblems of Indian 
Buddhism, like so much of the Lamaist symbolism. 

Everyone who has been in Burma is familiar with the tall masts 


1 Cf. ViROiL, BucoL viii. ; Thbocbitus, Pha^'mactv.trM, 
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{tagun-dahig)^ with their streaming banners, as accessories of 
every Buddhist temple in that country. Each mast in Burma is 
surmounted by an image of one or more Brfihmani geese, and the 
streamers are either flat or long cylinders of bamboo framework 
pasted over with paper, which is often inscribed with pious 
sentences. The monks whom I asked regarding the nature of 
this symbol believed that it was borrowed from Indian Buddhism. 

Now, the resemblance which these posts bear to the Asokn 
pillars is certainly remarkable. Both are erected by Buddhists 
for the purposes of gaining merit and displaying aloft pious wishes 
or extracts from the law; and the surmounting geese form an 
essential feature of the abacus of several Asoka pillars. The change 
from pillar to post could be easily explained, as great monoliths 
were only possible to such a mighty emperor as Asoka ; but every- 
one could copy in wood the pious practice of that great and model 
Buddhist who had sent his missionaries to convert them. 

Such wooden standards may have been common in Indian 
Buddhism, as some Burmese believe, and yet, from their perish- 
able nature, have left no trace behind. At most of the old rocky 
Buddhist sites in Magadha I have seen sockets in the rock, some 
of which may have been used for such standards, although many 
of the smaller sockets were doubtless used for planting umbrellas 
to shelter the booth-keepers in their sale of flower and other offer- 
ings for the shrines. Most also of the clay models of Caityas in 
relief, dug out of the earlier Indian Stupas, shew streamers tied to 
the top of the Caityas; and in Ceylon the old Stupas are sur- 
rounded by what seems to be similar posts.^ 

Lamaism, which, more than any other section of Buddhism, has, 
as we have seen, substituted good words for the good works of the 
primitive Buddhists, eagerly seized upon all such symbolism, as for 
instance, Asoka’s historic gifts in their daily rice-offerings. The 
decided resemblance of its “ prayer-flags ” to the tfMfim-dai'ng of 
the Burmese is* not more striking, perhaps, than the apparent 


1 Mr. St. A. St. John kindly informs me that the et^miology is to, something long and 
straight -H bark or husk + daimj^ a post. 

3 See figures in Fbrouson^s Hitlanj of India and Eastern ArckiUdurt. 

3 These instances seem something more than the simple cloths and banners as propitia- 
tory offerings, which, of course, are found in most animistic religions — from the rag- 
bushes” of India to the shavings of the Upper Burmese and the Ainos. And the 
hypothetical relationship between the Biinuescand the Tibetuiis, based on the affinity 
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homology which they present to the A^oka pillars. They are 
called by the lAmas evidently a corruption of the Indian 

Dkvaja, the name given by 'the earlier Indian Buddhists to the 
votive pillars offered by them as railings to Stupas.* 

The planting of a LSmaist prayer-flag, while in itself a highly 
pious act, which everyone practises at some time or other, does not 
merely confer merit on the planter, but benefits the whole country- 
side. And the concluding sent!bnce of the legend inscribed on the 
flag is usually Let Buddha’s doctrine prosper ” — ^whioh is practi- 
cally the gist of the Afoka inscriptions.* 



But the lAmas have degraded much of their Indian symbolism, 
and perverted it to sordid and selfish objects. 

The prayer-flags are used by the Lamas as luck-commanding 
talismans ; and the commonest of them, the so-called ^ Airy 


of their languages, does not count for much, as no real racial relation has yet been 
proved. Probably related to these prayer-flags are the stone pillars called moMti or 
poles (wei-kan), found in western 8u-Ch*uan in China, and figured by Mr. Baber (*' A 
Journey,” etc., Eoy, Geog. Soc, Suppl. Paper's, i., p. 19). 

1 dar-lch'og. 

s CuNNiNOHAx’s Stupa of Barhut, 

s As the legend usually bears a lion and a tiger in its upper corners, while below 
are a Garu^a-bird and dragon (Xiga), it seems not impossible that these may be re- 
lated to the surmounting lion and the so-called geese of Anoka’s pillars. The ri^ 
related to the erection of the L&maist standard are somewhat suggestive of the Vedic 
rite of ** raising Indra’s banner,” which in its turn is probably the original of our May- 
pole, and Afoka’s pillars seem to have been somewhat of the nature of the Jaga^ 
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horse,” seems tp me to be clearly based upon and also bearing the 
same name as The Horse-dragon ” of the Chinese. 

This Hobsk-draoon or Long-horse ” is one of the tour great 
mythic animals of China, and it is the symbol for grandewr. It 
is represented, as in the figure on the opposite page, as a dragon- 
headed horse, carrying on its back the civilizing Bmk of the Law. 



ThB TtBBTAN LC/’A'G-HoBSB. 


Now this is practically the same figure as **The Lung-horse” 
(literally Wind-horse ”) of the Lamaist flag, which also is used for 
the expressed purpose of increasing the grandeur of the votary ; 
indeed, this is the sole purpose for which the flag is used by the 
Tibetan laity, with whom these flags are extremely popular. 

And the conversion of The Horse-dragon ” of the Chinese into 
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the Wind-horse of the Tibetans is easily accounted for by a con- 
fusion of homonyms. The Chinese word for Horse-dragon ” is 
Long-Toa^ of which Zonjfss Dragon, and Horse. In Tibet, 
where Chinese is practically unknown, being the radical 

word, would tend to be retained for a time, while the qualifying 
word, ma, translated into Tibetan, becomes ‘‘ rta.” Hence w^ get 
the form Long-rta.” But as the foreign word Lmg was unin- 
telligible in Tibet, and the symbolic animal is used almost solely 
for fluttering in the mud, the “ Long ” would naturally become 
changed after a time into Lung or “ wind,” in order to give it 
some meaning, hence, so it seems to me, arose the word Lung- 
rta,2 or Wind-horse.” 

In appearance the Tibetan “ Xu^i^-horse ” so closely resembles 
its evident prototype the Horse-dragon,” that it could easily be 
mistaken for it. On the animal’s back, in place of the Chinese 
civilizing Book of the Law, the Lamas have substituted the Bud- 
dhist emblem of the civilizing Three Gems, which include the 
Buddhist Law. But the Tibetans, in their usual sordid way, view 
these objects as the material gems and wealth of good luck which 
this horse will bring to its votaries. The symbol is avowedly a 
luck-commanding talisman for enhancing the grandeur ^ of the 
votary. 

Indian myth also lends itself to the association of the horse with 
luck; for the Jewel-horse of the universal monarch, such as 
Buddha was to^yhave been had he cared for worldly grandeur, 
carries its rider, Ps^astcs-like, through the air in whatever direc- 
tion wished for, and thus it would become associated with 
the idea of realization of material wishes, and especially wealth 
and jewels. This horse also forms the throne-support of the mythi- 
cal celestial Buddha named Ratna-aambhavay or “ the Jewel-hom 
One,” who is often represented symbolically by a jewel. And we 
find in many of these luck-flags that the pict'^re of a jewel takes 
the place of the horse. It is also notable that the mythical people 
of the northern continent, subject to the god of wealth, Kuvera, 
or Vaisravana, are “ horse-faced^” 

The flags are printed on the unglazed tough country paper, 

> jnniouTiiR, op. eit., p. 80. 

s rLun-rta; another form of spelling sometimes, though rarely, met with, is kLuh 
rta, whm kLuH is said to mean.** year of birth.** 

* T., rgyaa. 
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and are obtainable on purchase from the Lamas, but no Lama is 
necessarily needed for the actual planting of the flag and its 
attendant rites. 

These luck-commanding or " prayer-flags *’ are of four kinds : — 
I. The Lung-ta proper, as above figured. It is almost square in 
form, about four to six inches long, and contains in the centre the 
figure of a horse with the mystic jewel Norhu on its back. U is 




War of the Tiuer and Dkaoon. 


hung upon the ridges of the houses, and in the vicinity of dwel- 
lings. The printed text of this sort of flag varies somewhat in 
the order in which the deified Lamas are addressed, some giving 
the first place to St. Padma, while others give it to the celestial 
Bodhisat, ManjursI ; but all have the same general form, with the 
horse bearing the jewel in the centre, and in the four corners 
the figures or the names of the tiger, lion, the monstrous 
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bird, and the dragon — the tiger being oppos^ to the dragon, in 
accordance with Chinese mythology, as figured over the page. 

A translation of one of the prayer-Hags is here given : — 

Hail ! Vatiuhwari mum ! (t.e., yellow 
TIGER. Manjusri’s sjiell.) LION. 

Hail! to the jewel in the Lotus 1 HunC. 

(t.€., Avalokita*8 spell). 

Hail! to the holder of the Dorje ! Ham! (i.c., Vajrapaiirs 
spell). 

Hail ! to Vajrasattva (The Diamond-souled one !) 

Hail ! Amarahnihdsituantiye swdhd, 

[The above is in Sanskrit. Now follows in Tibetan : — ] 

Here ! May all of the above (deities whose spells have been 

given) prosper [here is inserted the year 

of birth of the individual], and also pros^r — 
the Body (t.«., to ssive from sickness), 
the Speech to give victory in disputations), 
and the Miud (i.e., to obtain all desires) ; 

GARUDA. of this year-holder [above specified] DRAGON, 
and may Buddha’s doctrine prosper ! 

Here it will be noted that the three great celestial defmsarea 
fidei of Lainaism are invoked through tlieir spells, namely : — 

1. Mahjv^rlj who conveys wisdom ; 2. AvcUokHa^ who saves 
from fear and hell ; and 3. Vajrapdniy who saves from accident 
and bodily injury. And in addition to the above are also given 
the spells of: 4. Vajrasattvdf who purifies the soul from sin; 
and 5. Amitdyua^ who confers long life. 

It is interestihg to compare with these Tibetan luck-flags the 
somewhat similar prayer-flags^ which the Burmese Buddhists 
offer at their shrines. These,” says Mr. Scott,* ‘‘ are fancifully 
cut into figures of dragons and the like, and in the centre contain, 
in Pali or the vernacular, sentences like these : — 

By means of this [iaper the offerer will become very strong. 

^^By the merit of this paper Wednesday’s children will be blessed 
by spirits and men. 

^ yi&y the man born on Friday gain relrard for his pious offer- 
ing. 

^ May the man born on Monday be freed from Sickness and the 
Three Calamities.” 


1 Kyet 8ha-tai»g. 


a Tke Bwwan, i., p. 225. 
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The second form of the Tibetan luck-flag is called chd-p6n.^ 
It is of a long, narrow,’ oblong shape, about eight to ten inches in 
length. This sort of flag is for tying to twigs of trees or to 
bridges, or to sticks for planting on the tops of hills. Its text has 
generally the same arrangement as form No. 1, but it wants the 
horse-picture in the centre. Its Tibetan port,ion usually closes 
with May the entire collection (of the foregoing deities) prosper 
the power, airy horse, age and life of this year-holder and make 
them increase like the waxing new moon.” 

Very poor people, who cannot afford the expense of the printed 
charms, merely write on a short slip of paper the name of the 
birth-year of the individual, and add ‘‘ May his lu'iig-horse prosper.” 

One Imig-horae for each member of a household must be planted 
on the third day of every month (lunar) on the top of any hill near 
at hand, or on the branch of a tree near a spring, or tied to the 
sides of a bridge; and on affixing the flag a stick of incense is 
burned. And a small (juantity of flour, grain, flesh, and beer are 
offered to the genius loci of the hill-top by sprinkling them around, 
saying, iSo / So! Take! Take! 

A more expanded form of the luck-flag is the Oyal-tsan dae- 
inoy or Victorious banner,”* which is generally of the same form 
as that first mentioned, but containing a much larger amount of 
holy texts, and also usually the eight glorious symbols, of which 
the lotus forms the base of the print. It prospers not only luck 
in wealth, butvalso the life, body, and power of the individual, 
and seems to contain also spells addressed to the goddess Durga, 
Siva’s spouse. 

The Vast Luck-flag. This fourth form of Lung-ta is named 
“flfittA-po 8tob ryyos,” or ‘‘ That which makes vast like the Ele- 
phant.” ® It is pasted to the walls of the houses, or folded up and 
worn around the neck as a charm for good luck. It consists of 
crossed vajraa in the centre with a Garucjia and a peacock, the 
jewelled elephant and the jewelled horse, each bearing an eight- 
leaved lotus-disc on which are mscribedvthe following Sanskrit 
and Tibetan texts. The other symbols are ^ the eight glorious 
symbols ” already described. 


I ibyod-pan. 

s SomctimM rendered into Sanskrit as Arya dlivaja agra-keyur rana inaharani. 
’ gLan-po stob-ig^yas. 
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And around the margin is the familiar legend the Buddhist 
creed,’' repeated several times, also the letters of the alphabet, 
together with the words “May the life, body, power, and the 
* airy horse ’ of the holder of this charm prosper his body, speech, 
and. wishes, and cause them to increase like the growing new 
moon ; may he be possessed of all wealth and riches, and be guarded 
against all kinds of injury.” 

In the upper' left hand disc : May the life of this charm-holder be 
raised sublimely (like the flight of the garuda here represented). Om! 
sal sal hohana sal sal ye swaJid ! Om / Om / sarba kata kata sata kata 
sola ya nata salh wa ye suxUid ! Om ! hili kili mtli mUi kuru kuru hum 
hum ye swdhd ! O ! May the life of this charm-holder be raised on 
high ! 

In the upper right-hand disc : “ May the body of this charm-holder 
Ije raised sublimely (like the flight of the peacock here i-epresented). 
Om ! yer yer hohana yer yer ye svdkd ! Om / sarba Taihayaia bhiri 
hhiri bata baia miri miri mili mili ae lata sarba yata-gaia shramana 
sarba yata-gnta shramana sarba t O ! May the body Of this charm- 
holder bo raised on high.” 

In lower left-hand disc : “ May the power of this charm-holder be 
railed sublimely (like the precious elephant here represented). Om ! 
^fer mer hohana mer mer ye stodhd I Om sarva dharu dhara bar a dhara 
yhi kha ye swdhd I Sarva kUi kili na hah kany U sarba hhara bhara 
sambhara sambhara I 0 ! * May the power and wealth of tliis (rhann- 
holder be increased and all the injuries be guarded against. 

In lower right-hand circle : “May the ‘Airy horse’ of this charm- 
holder be raised sublimely (with the celerity of ‘ the precious horse ’ 
here represented). Om ! lam lam hohana lam lam lam swdhd / Om ! 
Sarva kara kara phat ! Sarhha dhuru dhuru na phai ! Sarba kata 
kata kata na phat ! Sarba kili kili na phat ! Sarhha mala mala 
modhd I O ! May the ‘ Zun^-horse ’ of the charm-holder be raised 
on high and guarded against all injury.” 

In the central disc over the junction of the cross Dor-je is wiitten : 
“ Om / neh ya ram jiwenti ye swdhd ! 0 ! May this charm-holder 
be given the undying gift of soul everlasting (as the adamantine cross 
Dor-je herein pictur^).” 

In planting these luck-flags a special form of worship is ob- 
served. And the planting of these flags with the due worship 
is advised to be done when ever anyone feels unhappy and down in 
luck, or injured by the earth-demons, etc. It is called “ The 
great statue of the Lung-horse,” and is as follows : — 

First of all is made a rice-offering of the universe, under a yellow 
canopy, but screened on the four sides by curtains of <liflerent colours, 
blue on the east, red on the south, white on the west, and black on the 
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north. The canopies are to be in the ends of a perfect square 
set in the four directions, around which are the twelve-year cycle, the 
nine cakes (bs’ds) representing the nine Mewas, eight lamps represent- 
ing the eight parkha, eight planets, twenty-eight constellations of stars, 
five Tormatj five glikl (small balls of wheaten fiour offered to demons as 
ransom), five arrows with silk streamers (mda-dar) of the five different 
colours, and many more nida rgiiaiv-bu and The above must be 

an^anged by a practical man, and then the ceremony begins with the 
fingers in the proper attitude of the twelve cycle of years, and recita- 
tion of the following in a raised and melodious voice : — 

KyeJ Kyt ! In the eastern horizon from where the sun rises, is 
a region of tigers, hares, an 1 trees. The enemy of the trees is the Iron, 
which is to be found in the w^estern horizon, and where the enemy, the 
life-cutting bdiid-devil, is also to be found. In that place are the 
demons who injure the life, body, power, and the ‘ Zwwr/JioVse.’ The 
devil who commands them also lives in the occidental region : he is a 
white man with the heads of a bii*d and a monkey, and holds a white 
hawk on the right and a black emon-rod on the left. Oh ! Bird and 
monkey-headed demon ! Accept this ransom and call back all the in- 
juring demons. 

** Kye ! Kye I In the southern horizon is a region of horees, snakes, 
and fire. The enemy of the fire is the water, etc., etc. 0 I Bat and 
pig-headed demon 1 Accept this ransom and call back all the injuring 
demons.’* 

Kye! Kye! In the boundary of the south-eastern horizon is a 
yellow dragon-headed demon. 0 !• Dragonjieaded devil ! Accept this 
ransom and call back all the injuring devils. 

Kye! Kye! In the boundary of the south-western horizon is a 
yellow sheep-headed woman. 0 ! Sheep-headed she-devil ! Accept 
this ransom and call back all the injuring demons. 

“ Kye ! Kye \ In the boundaiy of the north-western horizon there 
is a yellow dog-headed demon. 0 ! Dog-headed devil ! Accept this 
ransom and call back all the injuring demons. 

Kye ! Kye ! In the boundary of the north-eastern horizon there 
is a yellow bull-headed demoness. 0 ! Bull-headed she-devil I Accept 
this ransom and all back all the injuring demons ! 

0 ! Upset all the injuring evil spirits, the ilhnatured devils, the 
demons who injure the life, body, power, and the Zun$r-horse, the 
wandering demons, the ill-luck of bad ‘ Ziinf/-horse8,’ the fearful 
goblins, the bad omens, the doors of the sky, and the earth, and 
the injuries of all malignant devils. 

** May we be freed from all kinds of injuries and be * favoured with 
the real gift, which we earnestly seek ! ’ ” 

“ May virtue increase 1 * 

“ Glory ! ” 
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IMnm S.« uiK.( iAi, Kkkkhks or the Tihctax ItiiN Hkm.iiox. 
(Rednt'dI i.) 



XVI. 

W0K8HIP AND RITUAL. 

JRSHIP atid priestcraft, had no place in primitive 
Buddhism. Pious regard for admirable persons, such 
as Buddha and the elders, and for ancient cities and 
sacred sites, was limited to mere veneration, and 
usually tooli tbe form of respectful circumambulation (usually 
three times), with, the right hand towards the admired o^ect, 
as in western ceremonml,' and this veneration was extend^ to 
the other two members of the Buddhist trinity, namely, Buddha s 
Word or Dkn'ma, and the Assembly of the haithful. 

After Buddha’s death such ceremonial, to satisfy the religious 
sense, seems soon to have crystallized into concrete worahip and 
sacrifice as an act of affection and gratitude towards the Three 


1 vnr iiutance a« in tlic .Scotch highlands, “to make the or walk toricc in 

th^lrL-to oHC sun-s course around tlKisewhom they wish well 

ibeflire ii 164) We also follow the same rule in passing 

the corn.— Cf. P/WwiaAtwo, p. 287 
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Holy Ones ; and it was soon extended so as to include the worship 
of three other classes of objects, namely (1), Bodily relics {Sar- 
irika); (2), Images of Buddha’s person, etc, {Ihhieaikn) ; and (3), 
Vestments, utensils, etc. {Paribhogika). And in justification of 
sucli worship the southern Buddhists quote the sanction of 
Buddha himself,^ though of course without any proof for it. 

And we have seen how, in the objective phase of Buddhism, 
and especially in its Tantrik development, ritual is elevated to the 
front rank in importance, and binds 
the votaries in the bonds of sacerdo- 
talism and idolatry. Even in southern 
Buddliism there is a good deal of 
priestcraft. The monks draw out horo- 
scopes, fix auspicious days for weddings, 
etc., and are sent for in cases of sick- 
ness to recite the scriptures, and the 
jpirit as a charm against snakes, and 
evil spirits, and devil dances.^ 

But in Lamaism the ritualistic cults 
are seen in their most developed form^ 
and many of these certainly bear a 
close resemblance outwardly to those 
found within the church of Rome, in 
the j)ompous services with celibate 
and tonsured monks and nuns, candles, 
bells, censers, rosaries, mitres, copes, 
pastoral crooks, worship of relics, confession, intercession of the 
Mother of (rod,” litanies and chants, holy water, triad divinity, 
organized hierarchy, etc.^ 

It is still uncertain, however, how much of the Lamaist 
symbolism may have been borrowed from Roman Catholicism, or 



A Lama Pkiest/* 


1 Hardy*s East. Mon., 216. 

> ** After the conclusion of the porahera (m the month of Ehala [July] in the god’e 
temples), the officers, etc., engaged 'in it, including the elephants, have ceremonies for 
the conciliation of lesser divinities and evil spirits performed, called Balibat-n4tima, 
OaiAyakun-n^ima, and Wali}'akun-n^t>>na. The Halibat-n^tiina is a devil dance per- 
formed for ftve days after the peraheraby a class of persons, named Balibat Oanm^la^ 
superior to the Yakdesso or devil-dancers ." — Repoit qf SeyiH*:e Tenure (Mnmuswnen, 
Ceylon, 1872, p. 60-82. 

* After Oiorgi. 


Cf. Hit, ii., 50. 
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vice veT8&. I^arge Christian communities certainly existed in 
western China, near the borders of Tibet, as early as the seventh 
century a.d.* 

Thus has it happened, in a system which acknowledged no 
Creator, that the monks are in the anomalous position of priests to 
a host of exacting deities and demons, and hold the keys of hell 
and heaven, for they have invented the common saying, “without 


* At Si-ngaii-l'u, iicar liio eastern border of Tibet, is an ediet stone, er<!Cte<l by 
the Chinese emperor Tetsiing, 780-78i< a.d., wliich contains an account of the 
ari'ival of the missionary Olopaii (prot>abIy a Chinese form of Itabbaii-moiik) from 
Tat’sin (Roman em])ire), in the year equivalent to a.d. 635, bringing sacred books and 
images ; Of the translation of the said lx)oks ; of the imperial ai)proval of the doctrine, 
and permission to teach it publicly. Thert' follows a decree of the emperor Taitsung, 
a very famous prince, issued in 638 in favour of the new doctrine, and ordering a 
church to be built in the square of Peace and Justice at the capital. Tlie einpei’ors 
portrait was Ui be placed in tin; church (in the royal garden of Inifnn). Kaotsung 
(650-6S3, the devout patron also of the Kuddhist travell(>r fliueii Tsiang) continu<‘d to 
favour it.— See Yule in Marco Polo, ii., 23, where a photograph of the inscription is 
given. The edict also states (Kiuchku's Vhina Jllusftxtfn) that in the years 690 and 
713, the Bonzes, or Buddhist idolatrous priests, raised a tumult against tin; Christians, 
which was quelled by order of the empeior Yven>Sun-ci-tao. 

The Muhammadan traveller, Abu Zeid al Has.san, writing in the ninth century 
(Renaddot’s transl., Lond., 1738, p. 42), states that ** thousands of Christians ” were 
massacred in S, IF, Clanu. . 

In the twelfth century Jenghiz Khan and his successors were well inclined 
Christianity ; his principal wife was the daughter of king Ung Khan, who was a 
Giristian. 

In the thirteenth century Marco Polo found in the north of Yunnan a few Nestm'ian 
Christians.— Y vtje, M,P,, ii., 52. 

“ In 1246,” writes Hue (CAinew Empire, i.,p. 141), “ Plan-Carpin w^as sent to the great 
Khan of the Tartars by pope Innocent the Fourth. At Khara Khorouin, the capital of the 
Mongols, he saw, not far from the palace of the sovereign, an edifice on which was a 
little cross; ‘then,’ says hts * I was at the height of joy, and supposing that there must 
be some Christians there, I entered, and found an altar magnificently adorned ; there 
were representations of the Savioui*, the Holy Virgin, and John the Baptist, and a large 
silver cross, with pearls and other ornaments in the centre : and a lamp with eight 
jets of light burned before the altar. In the sanctuary was seated an Armenian monk 
of swait-hy complexion, very thin, wearing notliing but a coarse tunic reaching only 
doM'n to ^e middle of his leg, and a black mantle fastened witli iron clasps.’ ” 

And in 1386 letters reached pope Benedict XII. from several Christian Alans holding* 
high office at the court of Gambaluc, in which they conveyed their urgent request for 
the nomination of an archbishop in succession to the deceased John of Monte Corvino. 
John Marignalli says of these Alans that in his day there were 30,000 of them at the 
great Khan’s ser\Mce, and all at* least nominally Christians. — Yule, Jf.P., ii., 164. 

And in the fourteenth century, still l)f*fqrc Tsohg Khopa’s era, not only vere 
missionaries of the Roman Church established in the chief cities of China,’ but a 
regular trade was carried, on overland betw«»en Italy and China by way of Tana, 
Astracan, Otrar, and Kamul.— Yur.E’s Marco Polo, i., 135; Conf. also The NeatorianiiaMt 
their Eltualfi by Dr. Badger. 
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a Llifna in front (of the votary), there is (no approach to) God.’’ 
And so instilled is such belief in the minds of the laity that no 
important business is undertaken without first offering worship 
or sacrifice. 

The necessity for offerings at the shrines of the images, etc., is 
now insisted on in all the forms of Buddhism. 

The regular offerings will be detailed presently. But there is 
no limit to the variety of things that are offered. Wealthy votaries 
offer art objects, rich tapestries, gold and silver vessels, jewels, and 
the plunders of war, including'weapons. In Burma, some of the 
earliest knitting and embroidery efforts of young girls are devot^ 
to Buddha’s shrine, along with American clocks and chandeliers, 
tins of jam and English biscuits, sardines, and Birmingham um- 
brellas. And most of these, and still more incongruous objects, 
are offered on Lamaist altars ; 6ven eggs are sometimes given. 

We have already seen the general form of daily service as prac- 
tised at Potala and lesser cathedrals and temples, and by isolated 
monks in hermitage. Here we shall look at some details of par- 
ticular acts of worship and celebrations. 

Personal ablution is enjoined, as a sacerdotal rite preparatory to 
worship, on the principle of purity of body being emblematic of 
purity of heart. But this ceremonial purification seldom extends 
to more than dipping the tips of the fingers in water, and often 
even npt that, for the Tibetans, like most mountaineei’s, are not 
remarkable for their love of water or soap. 

Before commencing any devotional exercise, the higher Lamas 
perform or go through a manoeuvre bearing a close resemblance 
to crossing oneself,” as practised by Christians. The Lama 
gently touches his forehead either with the finger or with the bell, 
uttering the mystic Om, then he touches the top of his chest, utter- 
ing Ah, then the epigastrium (pit of stomach), uttering HOm. And 
some liimas add SvI-Hl, while others complete the cross by touch- 
ing the left shoulder, uttering Dam and then Yam. It is alleged 
that the object of these manipulations is to concentrate the jmrtB 
of the Sattvaf namely, the body, speech and mind, upon the image 
or divinity which he is about to commune with.^ 


1 Tlic SviliS, etc., are held to mean knowledge (Yomton) and n kind of Kanna 
<’p riii-hitf), and the five syllables are mystically given the following colours from 
^ above downwards : white, red, blue, yellow and green. 
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In the worship of every Buddhist divinity there are seven recog- 
nized stages,^ evidently framed on a Hindu inodel.^ The stages 
are® : — 

1. The Invocation — Calling to the feast or sacrifice. 

2. Inviting the deity to be seated. 

3. Presentation of offerings, sacred cake, rice, water, flowers, in- 

cense, lamps, music, and occasionally a DUtn^aUi or magic- 
circle offering, for which there is a special manual. 

4. Hymns in praise. 

5. Repetition of the special spell or mantra. 

fi. Prayers for benefits present and to come. 

7. Benediction. 

Many of the Lamaist offerings are of the nature of real sacrifice. 
Some of the objects are destroyed at the time of offering. Cere- 
monies to propitiate demons are usually done after dark, and the 
objects are then commonly thrown down “ delibare.'^ Frequently 
the sacrifice is given the form of a banquet, and accompanied by 
games and sacred plays and dances. 

What are called ‘‘ the P!!ssential Offerings or Sacrifice ” ‘ seem to 
represent the earlier and purer oflFerings of Indian Buddhism, and 
are little more than the fresh-cut flowers and incense which were 


* Tib., Yaii-lag-bduii. 

In the Hindu worship of a deity there are sixteen stages of ceremonial adoration 
following on the Invo^tion to come (dvdhan), and the Invitation to be seated (d^an). 
and in each stage mantras arc chanted. I have italicized those stages which are 
found in the above Lamaist ritual ; — 


1. Pddyut w’ashing the idol’s feet. 

2. Azgha, washing the idol’s hands. 

3. Achmana, offering water to rinse 

mouth. 

4. Snana, bathing the ^ Lumas 

idol. 

5. Vastra, dressing the 

idol. 


dress and bathe 
■their idols only 
once or twice 
a year. 


6. Cliandan, offering sandal wood, saff- 
ron, or holi powder. 


7. Akshat, offering rice. 

8. Pnshpa, offering flowers. 

9. Dhupa, offering incense. 

10. Dipa^ offering lamp. 

11. Naividya^ offering food. 

12. Achmana, second offering of water 

to rinse mouth. 

13. Tambula, offering betel. 

14. Supari or puga; offering Areca nuts 

15. Dakshana, offering money. 

16. Nizajan, waving lights or camphor. 


It may also be compared with the Jaina ritual b}* Dr. J. Burgess, hidian AiUiquaryt 


i., 357. etc. 

» Another enumeration gives: 1, iiialutation ; 2, Offering; 3, Confession of sins 
(sdig-’s’ags) ; 4, Rejoicing (yid-rang4f) ; 5, Exhortation (’skul-wa) ; 6, Prayers for 
temporal and other blessings (gsol-gdeb) ; 7, Prayers for spiritual blessing (b^no-ba). 
« Ner-spyod mch’od-pa. 
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customary offerings even in the seventh century, at the time of 
Hiuen Tsiang. These offerings are set upon the altar already de- 
scribed, before the image worshipped, accompanied by the rhytli- 
inic recital of incantations and music. 

These “ essential ” or necessary offerings, which are needed 



in every service of worship, are seven in number, and each bears a 
si^ecial Sanskritic name descriptive of its nature,^ and must be 


^ 1. Ar-yham (in Tibetan cd-ydn)^ or excellent drinking river water. 

2. Pd dyam (Tib., or the cool water for waohing feet. 

3. Pukh-pe (Tib., me-tokf), flower. 

4. Dhu-pe (Tib., du~pd)^ incense fumes. 

5. A4oke (Tib., .tnan-^rsalt), lamp. 

6. Gan-dhe (Tib., ti-ckab)^ perfumed water for anointing body. 

7. Nai-vi-dya (Tib., sacred food. 

8. Skabta (Tib., eo/-;iio§), cymbals. 

This order is reversed in estal^lished church and Kar-ffyu-pa tcnnples wheh doing a 
certain kind of tutelary deity’s worship. The Lamaist accoupt of the history of these 
offerings, is that each was offered to Buddha by some celestial or other person* 
namely 

Indra, the king of gods, offered 4hi8, the water of eight-fold virtues, to 
the Buddha for general use. 

Pd dyam. — gTsug-na-rin-ch'en, the king of the Nagas, offered s'ahs-ysil, the purify- 
ing water, to the Buddha for washing hia feet. 

/’iikk»/i/.^Ganga Devi, the flendeas, offered a flower-rosary to the Buddha for 
decorating his head. 

I>hu-pS, — ** The glorious Kheu,’* the incense-seller, offered sweet-smelling incense to 
tlie Buddha. 

Adoki.^The gold-handed king offered the darkness-clearing light for invigorating his 
eyes. 

* mch*od you. t z’ab^ g-sil. X dug-spof. |! dri-ch’ab. | zal-zaf. 
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placed in the bowls already described,^ and in line in ^ne above 
order. In the third and fourth bowls on the top of the rice heaps 
should be placed respectively a flower ^ and a stick of incense ; and 
in the sixth bowl should be placed perfumed water ; and lastly a 
cake, into which have been incorporated a few filings of the precious 
metals^ ; but these details are only observed on special occasions. 
Ordinarily all of the bowls are filled with plain water. On plac- 
ing the above offerings in position in the order noted, the benelit 
of a full service of worship is obtained by merely chanting the 
following hymn ; — 

A-va-tdr^a^ A-va-td-ya. Om vajra! Arghim^ Pd’-dyaruy 
Pukk-pey Dhii-pey Adokty Gmudhey Ndi-vi-dyUy ShahMiy Prdti- 
dsa^yi Sivdhd ! Which being interpreted is : Come ! Come ! 
Om! The Thunderbolt ! Partake of these offerings : Excellent river 
water for drinking, cool water for washing your feet, flowers for 
decking your hair, pleasing incense fumes, lamps for lighting the 
darkness, perfumed water for anointing your body, sacred food, the 
music of cymbals ! (here the cymbals are sounded). Eat fully ! 
Swdhd ! ” 

But the high-church Lama, or G-e-lug-pa monk, must chant a 
longer service, which is noted below.^ 


6rV«wiA^.— Zui-pliud-lnga-pa, the King of Ganclai-vas, ottered Dn-ch'al^ thciciotlniig 
sctiiit, to the Hiiddha for refresiiing liis body. 

JVat-ft't-dyo.<-Mgdn-Anatha-nied-danu athara data zas-sbyin (the lordless -f-food-f- 
give) the house-owner, offered the food of hundred tastes to the Buddha for support- 
ing his health. 

Tlie divine and Naga-smiths offered Gtil-snyan, the pleasant music, to the 
Buddha for chi'ering his c^ars. The Buddha blessed each of the offerings, and since 
then they are considered sacred. 

1 Seep. 297. 

i The flowers most commonly used for this purpose at Lhasa and sold in booths near 
the temples, are the common marigold (Calendula-~Tih,t gur-Kum ine-tog), and white 
and blue asters (skal-bzah), and hollyhocks. 

3 See annexed figure for the block containing these metals (named Kin-ch’eii 
brdar-ru, [or p*yema]) ; the metals are usually gold, silver, copper, brass and iron. 

* Name ixitnatmyaya/ Xamo BkagawiUt mjm tara fomnumln Tatkatjataya nrhiit 
mmayagaaa hudhhaya! TixdyathaJ Om Vafft-af Mahahodhittaftm KeyW/ 

Makabodkimandop amm Kmwam Umito hxrma umiwai htyodhana mikti ! 

This mantra invites all the Jinas and their (celestial) sons). Om / Namo Miog/awde 
pnh^ ketH ixijaijaf Tathnyataya I Ai'knte aatmyalai mii BMayal Tadf/atha/ Om/ 
puhpt jttthpe iwilkd / pnhiHtn pukptiii jtuhfMndbhatce / pdipt awakatxivu twdhd/ This 
sliould be repeated seven times, after which the magic-circle and food grains should 
be offered. When the lamp is offered, the following should be repeated 

I arrange this lamp witli great reverence, and offer it to the Buddha, the Law, and 






vessels of vice and of cake. These are placed in foivr rows, the 


tJie Order. Througli th<* jviwcr of tliis virtuous doctl, lot me be possessed of illuini- 
r.ating kiiowb'dge, and let tlie animal beings be cleared of the misty impurities which 
surrounds them.'’ 

Then he must rise up, and joining his hands in devotional attitude, chant ** The 
Invitation ” : — 

** 1 beg you 0 Patrons of the animal beings ! Demon-vanguishing gods ! Jinas 
and your retinues ! to , approach tliis humble dwelling. I beg you, merciful owners of 
miracles, to approach this liumble <lwel]ing and receive thesi* offerings." 

[Then holding hands horizontally, bow down and say:—] bow down before the 
Lamas of the three times and of the ten directions, and before the precious Three 
Holy Ones with greatest reverence and oceans of praise." Om / AVimo 
yamauce Sknye! Stmo uUamtUtriiftiloaltat [bow down at once at eacli recitation of 
this maafm]. 

The Prmniathd of trfmiujt : ** I hero offer up all the most ezcellont offerings of 
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order of which from before backwards is rice, water, lamps, and 
cakes. And for the great demoniacal tutelary’s service extra cakes 

used on a separate altar with five 
ledges (see also figure on page 299), 
on each of which are set a series 
of one hundred and eight of the 
offerings noted, and on special feasts 
great bas reliefs of coloured butter 
are offered, many of them of artistic 
designs.' 

A still more elaborate arrange- 
ment of food-offerii^ is seen in 
the banquet to the whole assembly 
of the gods and the demons, 
entitled Kon-ch’og - chT - dii, or 
"sacrifice to the whole assembly 
of Rare Ones,” which is frequently 
held in the temples. This feast is 
observed by Lamas of all sects, and is an interesting sample 
of devil-worship. The old fashion is here detailed, but it 



Offerings to Tutelary-fiend. 


1. GraatCAke. 


I 4. Cake. 


2. Wine or blood in a skull. 5. Butter. 


3. Rice. 


I 6. Lamps. 


holy drinking water, foot-washing water, flowere, incense, lamp, scented toilet water, 
fwd and music, which I have hero arranged in full, to you with all my lieart. 

I conff\ss all my past sins and repent of all my sinful deeds. I beg you to bless 
me with mahabodhi, so that I may turn the wheel of the Law' and be useful to all the 
animal beings. ^ 

“I have here arranged the flowers on the pur#^ soil of iiu'en.s(‘, and the Mt. Meru, 
decked with sun, moon, and the four continents, all of w'hich 1 offer up to the Ruddhas 
w'ith my whole heart. 

“ May all the animal beings be bles.sed with perfection and purity, and be born in 
brighter regions. Idam Ouru ratiia viuihdnUi him ninfota tuimt / [Tlien offer up the 
magic-circle in suitable manner, for description of which see previous chapter, and 
continue.] 

*• May my Lama, tutelary deity and the Holy Ones, and the potent Maha-Vajradhara 
remain inseparably with the Kumuda flower. 

*'• May all the animal beings be freed from re-births by iKdng born into the pure 
regions. 

** May 1 be endowed with Arm resolve and ability to rescue animal beings from 
the worlds of woe. 

** May I be endowed with an unfailing ocean of knowledge to enable me to advance 
the holy religion among both orthodox and heterodox. 

** May my misty ignorance be cleared by tlie bright rays of Manju^n from on liigh. 

^ May my desires be all realized through the grace of the Jinas and tlieir celestial 
sons, and the auspicious breatli of the. Supreme Ones. 

* Cf. Hue, ii., 42; Rockhill, L., 70. 
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differs from that of the reformed or high church only in provid- 
ing for a slightly larger party of demoniacal guests ; the 6e-lug-pa 
inviting only the following, to wit, their chief Lama, St. Tsoft- 



K’a-pa, their tutelary deity Vajra-bbairava, Vajrasattva Buddha, the 
deified heroes, the fairies, the guardian demons of the Ge-hig-pa 
creed, the god of wealth, the guardian demons of the caves 
where the undiscovered revelations are deposited, the five sister 
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sprites of mount Everest, the twelve aerial iiendesses (Tan-ma), 
who sow disease, and the more important local gods. 

This sacrifice should be done in the temples for the benefit of 
the Lamas on the lOth and 15th of every month. On behalf of 
laymen it must be done once annually at the expense of every 
individual layman who can afford it ; and on extra occasions, ns a 
thanksgiving for a successful undertaking, and as a propitiation in 
sickness, death, and disaster. 

The arrangement of the banquet is shown in the foregoing 
diagram : — 

In the inmost row are placed the large coloured and ornamented 
Balvng cakes for (a) the chief Ljiina-saint, who in the case of 
the old school is St Padmn^ (/>) the tutelary deity, in this case 
Guru takr-po^ a fierce demoniacal form of the saint, and (c) the 
she-devil with the lion -face. For the saint there is also placed on 
either side of his cake a skull-cap, the one to his right contain- 
ing country wine, here called ‘‘Ambrosia” {(imrita\ in Tibetan 
literally “devils’ juipe”; and the contents of the other are called 
blood {rakta\ though tea-infusion is usually offered instead. In 
the second row are the cakes for the guardians and protector of 
LSmaism, usually with Buddha’s cake (No. 4) in centre. The 
order of the cakes for these guardian demons is as follows — the 
attached figures relate to the foregoing diagram : — 


No. 5. The Lion-faced demoness. 

„ 6. The four'^rmed “ Lord,” 
a form of Mahakala. 

„ 7. The god of wealth. 

„ 8. The Ruler of Tibet's 
guardian" (and in Sik- 
him the special guar- 
dian of the Na-duJcpa 
monasteries). 

„ 9. The demon blacksmith 
(red an I black colour, 
rides a goat and carries 
an anvil and a bellows, 
was made a protector 
of L&maism by St. Pad- 
ma). 

„ 10. The Lord of the Rak- 
shas* devils. 

„ 11. The Locality protector. 

„ 12. The Nd4ja demi-gods, 
white an<I black. 


No. 13. The Nun-fiendess of Di- 
kung monastery. 

„ 14. The five everlasting sis- 
ters of mount Ever- 
est. 

„ 15. The spirits of the tank- 
drowned persons. 

„ 16. The homestead demon- 
owner. 

„ 17. The country-god Kang- 
ohen-dsonga (moun- 
tain). 

„ 18. The black devil, red 
devil and Na^a of 
Darjiling or special 
locality of temple. 

„ 19. The demons who cause 
disease. 

„ 20, The twelve aerial fien- 
desses of disease (2Vt’n- 
ma) 
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No. 21. The demon ovirners of 
the “Ter” oaves where 
the hidden revelations 
ai’e deposited. 


No. 22. The block and red devils 
and Naga of parent 
monastery of the 
priests of this temple. 


In the third row are placed the “ essential oflferings ” already 
described, which are especially intended for the superior gods. 

In the fourth and outmost row are an indefinite number of 
T’8(^-cakes, which are especial dainties as an extra course for all. 
These cakes contain ordinary torma cake of cooked rice or barley, 
with the addition of some wine, and a mixture of cooked flesh and 
all sorts of eatables available. 

The stages of the worshij) in this feast are as follows : — 

Isi. Invitation to the deities and demons to come to o 
feast (Skt., dvdhan). This is accompanied by great 
clamour of drums, cymbals, horns and fifes, so as to 
attract the attention of the gods and demons. 

2nd. Requesting the guests to be seated (Skt., dffnn). 

*6rd. Begging them to partake of the food offered. 

Praises the goodness and admirable qualities of the 
guests. This is done while the guests are i)ar(aking of 
the essence of the food. 

5th. Prayers for favours immediate and to come. 

Qth. The especial delicacy, the T'soy-cake, is then offered to 
all, on four plates, a plate for each row of guests, and 
one plateful is reserved for the Lamas themselves. 

Then is done the ceremony of Exudation for religious duties 
left undone,”^, which wipes off all arrears of religious duty. Here 
the sacristan throws skywaids, amid great clamour of wind and 
brass instruments, several of the T’sogr-cakes to all the demi-gods 
and demons not specially included in the feast. One T’sogr-cake 
is then given to each Lilma in the order of his rank, from the 
highest to the lowest, as the food has been consecrated by the gods 
having partaken of it. 

Each Lama must, however, leave a {portion, which is collected 
carefully, in a plate, in order, from the lowest to the head Liima. 
And on the top of these collected fragments is placed a whole 
cake. Then a celebration called Lhak-dm* is done, and the whole 
of these crumbs — the leavings of the Lamas — are contemptuously 
thrown down on to the ground, outside the temple-dour to the 


1 bsKanrgso. 
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starveling ghosts and those evil-spirits who have not yet been sub- 
jected by St. Padma or subsequent Lamas. 

The efficacy of these cake-offerings is urged ut length in the 
manual of the established church.' 

The special rites and celebrations are usually detailed in separate 
manuals ; but each Ge-lug-pa monk has a general manual of worship, 
etc., entitled the monk’s timely Memoranda,” ^ and seems to corre- 
spond in some measure to the Dina Ghariyiiwa of the Ceylonese, ^ 
in which are given directions for personal and general devotions 
as well as for monastic conduct, from which I have already made 
extracts in the chapter on the order. 

The service is mostly in Tibetan, which is like the Latin of 
the papal mass-books used throughout Mongolia and Lamaist 
temples in China, the only exception being the privileged temple 
at Pekin.* Music is much used, though it is in the main an ear- 
piercing din of drums, loud trumpets, horns, and clashing cymbals. 

The leaders of the choir also have a psalter or score in which the 
swelling, rising, and falling notes are curiously represented by 
curves, as shown in the annexed photograph ; and the pointa at 
which the several instruments join in the choir are also duly noted 
therein. The pauses are marked by bells and cymbals, and the 
effect at times of the noisy din and clamour suddenly lapsing into 
silence is most solemn, and even impressive in the larger cathedrals 
with their pious and sombre surroundings.® 


1 The Ge-lug-pa manual says 

'Hie advantages to the clianter of the above service are that : His wishes will be all 
realised ; wealth and luck will increase according to his wishes ; he will obtain power, 
and all his sins will be blotted out ; he will subject the evil spirits and will duly per- 
form charity, and the preta will obtain deliverance by being re-bom in the lieavens, 
and he himself will also obtain heaven, and it has been said that he will ultimately 
obtain lluddhahood. 

'Hie burnt-offering of incense, analogous to tlie Vedic Homi, but specially in- 
tended for demons, includes by name the Tan-ma and other Tibetan fiends. It is 
a mixture of incense and butter heated to ignition on coals. The celebration is 
deUiled above. Cf. also Schlao., p. 249 ; Jaxsch.^ p. 210, for kinds of cakes. 

>'dGe-slon-gi dus dran. 

* £a^ Mon., 24, and also “ the Daily Manual of the Shaman ” of the Chinese. Beal’s 
Catena, 239. 

« Cf. Koppbn, ii., 228. 

Although the instruments are wielded w*ith great clamour, each is manipulated 
strictly according to rule. Tlius with tlic cymbals, at the word Anjhaw tlie cymbals 
are held horizontally and struck with mid-finger erect. On Pa>yAffia,held below waist 
and the upper cymbal is made to revolve along the rim of the lowest, etc., ^tc. 
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The daily celebrations of the high church monk, or the Ge-lug- 
pa Lima, comprise the following services : — 

1. The “ Eefuge-formula (inT’un-moh). 

2. mT’uh<moh ma-yin-pa. 

3. The four-fold prayer for the Animals (Sems-bskyed). 

4. Another prayer for Animals (R'yad-pfur gyi smes-bskyed). 

5. Prayer for the Earth (Sa-gz*i byin brlabs). 

6. Sacrificial offerings (mCh’od-pa byin brlabs). 

7. Invocation to the Jinas (Spyan-*dren). 

Offering of bathing water to the Gods and Jinas (K'rus-gsol. 

“ Txii-Sol):\ 

9. Salutation to Buddhas, Saints and Lamas (P’yag-’t’sal). 

10. Offerings of “ the necessary things ** (mChW-pa). 

1 1. Offerings of ‘‘ five sensuous things” (^Dod-yon-lna). 

12. Offerings of seven precious things ” (rgyal-sri sna bdun). 

13. Confession of Sins (bS’ag^-pa). 

14. In praise of the Jinas and Buddha-putras (rJes-su yi-rah«). 

15. Turning the Wheel ot the Law (Oh*os-*k'or bskor^wa). 

16. Prayer for attaining Nirvana (Mya-han las-mi ’das was gsol-wa 

’debs-pa). 

17. Prayer for Blessing (bsho-wa). 

18 Magic-circle — Oflering of the Universe. 

19. Prayer to Lama-tutor.' 

20. The Tutelary’s invocation — Yaniantaka, etc. (lor Ge-lug-pa) and 

Guru Tak-po Kah-gye, etc., for Sfih-ma. 

21. Sacrificial worship (ch’oga) to the demons, after dark with cake 

(torma), incense and wine with the libations (gSer-skyems) 

the Kang-s6 banquet.^ 

We will illusti^^te a few of these services by some abstracts and 
extracts : — 

A good sample of the worship of a Lamaist divinity is seen in 
that of Tara, the Virgin of northern Buddhism, and the “ Goddess 
of Mercy.” 

The manual of Tara’s worship® is one of the commonest booklets 
in Tibet, and is in the hands of nearly all laymen, most of whom 
can repeat her hymn and chief service by heart.* 

1 La-mai-g3ol-\h*ba. ® ,Sce p. 429. 

* Abstracted by me in considerable detail in 1894, p. 68, etc. 

* The hoj)k is entitled ** sOrol-nia dkar Biioti-g>'i bstod-pa gzuns," or “ TPlie praise and 
spells ( Dkimtni) of The Pure Original TaiA.” And in some editions she is termed **Mother 
of the ,Juuin " (rgyal-yum), also “ Mother of the Tathagathas.” The manual extends 
to thirty-eight or forty pages of ftve lines each. The greater portion, mcluding “ The 
Exhortation ” and “The Hymn,’* is alleged internally to have been composed by “ The 
great Vairocana-Buddha of the Ultimate Perfectipu*’ [dsog,-ptii sahs-rgvas rnam 
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Tara’s worship, like that of most of the jMahSlyS.na and Tantrik 
deities, is divided into the seven stages already mentioned. 

The service is chanted in chorus, and the measure used in chant- 
ing the hymn, namely trochaic in eight-syllabled lines, I have 
indicated in a footnote to the hymn. 

A portion of the manual is here translated — 

‘‘ If we worship this sublime and pure-souled goddess when we 
retire in the dusk and arise in the morning, then ail our fears and 
worldly anxieties will disappear and our sins be forgiven. She— 
the conqueror of myriad hosts — ^will strengthen us. She will do 
more than this ! She will convey us directly to the end of our 
transmigration — to Buddha and Nirvana ! 

‘‘She will expel the direst poisons, and relieve ns from all 
anxieties as to food and drink, and all our wants will be satisfied; 
and all devils and plagues and poisons will be annihilated utterly ; 
and the burden of all animals will be lightened ! If you chant her 
hymn two or three or six or seven times, your desire for a son will 
be realized ! Or should you wish wealth, you will obtain it, and all 
other wishes will be gratified, and every sort of demon will be 
wholly overcome.” 

Invocation. 

Hail ! 0 ! verdant Tara ! 

Tlie Saviour of all beings ! 

Uescend, we pray Thee, from Thy heavenly mansion, at Potaia, 
Together with all Thy retinue of gods, titans, and deliverers ! 

We humbly prostrate ourselves at Thy lotus-feet ! 

Deliver us from all distress ! 0 holy Mother ! ” 

Presentation of Offerings (Sacrificial). 

“ We hail Thee ! 0 rever’d and sublime Tara ! 

Who art adored by all the kings and princes 
( )f the ten directions and of the present, past and future. 

(lar briaii-mdsaU ch’en-po] and usuaHy interpreted by the Lamas as refei-ring to 
Vairocliano, the lirst of the mythical Jina-Kuddhas ; but it inay probiibly be tin* Kash- 
mir Monk Vairo^iiia, of the “ Great Ultimate Perfection form of the 

lluddhist doctrine, who lived in the eighth century a.d., and a noted tranftlator of 
Sanski’it Scriptures into tlic Tibetan. An appimdix is signed by Gedun {>ttb. The 
Grand Lama, w]x> huilt Tashi-llnuipo monastery ciit-d 1445 a.d. 


F F 2 
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We pray Thee to accept these offerings 
Of flowers, incense, perfumed lamps, 

Precious food, the music of cymbals, 

And the other offerings ! 

We sincerely beg Thee in all Thy divine Forms * 

To partake of the food now offered ! 

On confessing to Thee penitently their sins 

The most sinful hearts, yea ! even the committers of the 

Ten vices and the five boundless sins, 

Will obtain forgiveness and reach 
Perfection of soul — through Thee ! 

If we (human beings) have amassed any merit 
In the three states,'^ 

We rejoice in this good fortune, when we consider 
The unfortunate lot of the poor (lower) animals 
Piteously engulphed in the ocean of misery. 

On their behalf, we now turn the wheel of religion ! 

We implore Thee by whatever merit we have accumulated 
To kindly regard all the animals. 

And for ourselves ! 

When our merit has reached perfection 
Let us not, we pray Thee, 

Linger longer in this world ! ” 

Hymns in Tara’s Praise. ® 

V 

(The translation I have made almost literal. Each separate stanza 
is addressed to a special one of Tara’s twenty-one forms — the name of 
which is given in the margin for reference.) 

(iw, the Mother.) Arya Tara ! Hail to Thee I 

Our Deliveress sublime ! 


1 The polymorphism already referred to. > Kama, Rupa, and Arupa. 

* As this hymn is so popular amongst Lamaist people in Tibet, Sikhint, etc., I give 
here in the Lhasa dialect its second stanza, which is the proper commencemdht of the 
hymn, in order to show its metre. ^ 

Ch’ag ts'al | Do-ma | ftur-ma | ^mA | 

Ch’^-ni I k^-o’iig | log-talf | U-ma | 

Jig-ten I sum gon 1 (?a iiyd | z’al-gyi | 

Ke-sar | e’e-wa 1 le-nr | juh-ma | . 
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(1. TIrl, the Supremely 
Cburogeoua.) 


(2. Tftr£,of WTiite-moon 
Brlghtneta.; 


(3. TXri, the Oolden> 
Coloured.) 


(4. TAra, the Grand 
Halr-plled.) 


(6. T&rl, the ** Huk» 
Shouter.) 


ifi, Tftra, the beet Three- 
World Worker.) 


(7. TSri, the Buppreeaor 
of Strife.) 


(8. nri, the Beitower 
of SupremePower.) 


Avalok’ta’s messenger 

Rich in power and pity’s store. 

Hail 0 Tara ! quick to Savel 
Lotus-born of pitying tear 
Shed down by The Three- World-Lord, 
(Grieving sad for sunken souls.) 

Hail ! to Thee with fulgent face, 
Brilliant as a hundred moons 
Of harvest gleaming in the light 
Of myriad dazzling stars. 

Hail ! to Thee whose hand is decked 
By the lotus, golden blue. 

Eager Soother of our woe. 

Ever tireless worker, Thou ! 

Hail 1 to Thee with pil’d up hair, 

Where Tathagata sits shrin’d, 

Victor ‘ of the universe. 

Thou a saintly victor too ! 

Hail to thy “ tut-tdrorhitn^'' * 

Piercing realms of earth and sky. 
Treading down the seven worlds. 

Bending prostrate everyone ! 

Hail 1 adored by mighty gods, 

Indra^ Brafunay Fire and Wind, 

Ghostly hordes and Gandharvos 
A1 unite in praising Thee 1 

Hail ! with Thy dread “ <re ” and ” * 

Thou destroyest all Thy foes : 

Striding out with Thy left f(x>t 
Belching forth devouring fire ! 

Hail I with fearful spell ** iu-rt ” 
Banishing the bravest fiends, 

By the mere frown of Thy brows, 
Vanquishing whole hordes of foes ! 
etc., etc., etc., etc. 


> rgyal-wa = Sanskrit Jinn. 

^ This is a portion of Tara’s spell, for which see over page. 

*'* Mystic spells used by wizards — pAof means break or smash ! 
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TkLLINO THK RaSARY. 

[Hei’e is repeated on the rosary 108 times, or its often as possible, the 
spell or mantra of Tilra, namely : Om 1 Ta-re-tu-td-re tv-re Svd hd ! 

The wantra of Sita Tarii is Om ! Td-re txi-td-re ma-nia d-yur-punrye jna- 
na-push^tin fcu-ru Svd-Jid ! 

.The rosary used in Si ta Tara’s worship is a BodhiUe, while Tfira re- 
quiies either a Bodkitec or turquoise one.*] 

Prayers kor Blessings. 

We implore thee, 0 1 Revered Victorious Uhayavdti and Merciful 
One ! to purify us and all other beings of the universe thoroughly from 
the two evil thoughts ; and make us quickly attain the perfection of 
Buddhahood. If we cannot attain this perfection within a few life 
cjycles, then gmnt us the higliest earthly and heavenly happiness and 
fill knowledge. And preserve us, we beseech Thee, from evil spirits, 
plague, disease, untimely death, bad dreams, bad omens, and all the 
eight fears and accidents. And in our passage through this world 
grant unto us the most perfect bliss, beyond possibility of increase, and 
may all our desires be realized without exertion on our part. 

Let the holy religion prosper. And in whatever place we dwell, we 
beg thee to soothe there disease and poverty, fighting and disputes, and 
increase the Holy Religion. 

And may Thy benign^ face always beam on us and appear large like 
the waxing moon in forwarding our heart’s desire of admission to the 
heavenly circle and Nirvdxia. 

Let us obtain the favourite gods* of our former lives and entry 
mto the prophesied paradise of the Buddhas of the past, present and 
future ! 

V. Benediction. 

Now ! 0 ! Thou ! The Great Worker ! 

Thou Quick Soother and Gracious Mother, 

Holding the uptal flower 1 

Let Thy glory come. Man/falam ! ’ 

The oflTering of the universe as a so-called “ magic-circle ” is an 
essential part of the daily service of the Lamas, and has been 
described in the previous chapter. 

The following hymn in praise of the Three Holy Ones is recited 
at noon with the presentation of the offering of rice. 


1 Hut see page 206 for details on ** Lamaist Rosaries.*’ 

* be'om-ldan**da«-ma, pronounced **chom-den«d^ma.” 

* 111 contradistinction to ** fury-face” (khro-bo; Skt. krxMa). 
4 sCfnib-bahi-llia. 

* bgiti-sliis shok, pronounced ** Tthihi-tho.^ 
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Hymn to the Three Holy Ones. 

OM ! Salutation to the Omniscient Ones ! Buddhs, The Law and 
The Church I 

Salutation to Buddha Bhagavan, the Victorious and All-wise Tatha* 
OATA Arhat, who has gone to happiness ! 


He is the guide of gods and men ! 
He is the root of virtua 
He is the fountain of all treasure. 
Ho is adorned with perfect en- 
durance. 

He is adorned witl* all-beauty. 
He is the greatest flower of all 
the race. 

He is admirable in all his actions. 
He is admirable in the eyes of ail. 
He delights in the faithful ones.. 
He is The Almighty Power. 

He is The Universal Guide. 

He is The Father of all the Bodhi- 
sats. 

He is The King of all the revered 
Ones. 

He is The Leader of all the dead. 
He owns infinite knowledge. 

He owns immeasurable fortitude. 
His commands are all-perfect. 


His melodious voice isall-pleasing. 
He is without equal. 

He is without desires. 

He is without evil. 

He delivers all from sorrow. 

He delivers all from sin. 

He is free from worldliness. 



He delivers all from deepest 
misv^ry. 

He delivers all from this woeful 
world. 

He has crossed the ocean of misery. 

He is perfect in fore-knowledge. 

He knows the post, pi'esent and 
future. 

He lives far from death. 

He lives in the pure blissful land 
where, enthroned, he sees all 
beings ! 


Salutation to the Holy Law ! — {Dharnui) 


It was the virtuw of the ancient 
times. 

It was the virtue of the middle 
ages. 

It is the virtue of the present 
hour. 

It has excellent sense. 

It has excellent word*!. 

It is unalloyed Law. 


It is all-perfect and illuminating. 
It is the all-pure Law. 

It is perfectly clear. 

It is free from disorder. 

It is everlasting. 

It points the direct path. 

It realizes the desires of all. 

It benefits the wisest men. 


The Law has been well ordered and taught in the Vinaya by Bha- 
gav£n. It brings all to perfection ! It fulfils all desires f It is an 
all-sufficient support, and it stops re-birth. 


Salutation to The Assembly or Clergy {Sangha) of the Mah&yfina ! 


They live in peace. 
They live in wisdom. 
They live in truth. 
They live in unison. 


They merit respect. 

They merit glory. 

They merit the grandest gifts. 
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The goodness of Buddha is immeasurable 1 

The goodness of The Law is immeasurable ! 

And the goodness of The Clergy is immeasurable ! 

By planting our faith on The Immeasurable Ones we shall reap im- 
measurable fruit in the land of bliss. 

Salutation to the Tathagata I The Merciful Patron, the omniscient 
Guide, the ocean of knowledge and glory. 

Salutation to the softening Dharma t the pure gift of the heart, the 
deliverer from evil, and the best of Truth. 

Salutation to the Assembly! the deliverer, and guide to the true 
faith, the teacher of pure wisdom, and the possessor of the holy know- 
ledge for cultivating the (human) soil. 

The “ Refuge-Fokmula ” of the Lamas. 

The “ Refuge-formula ” of the Lamas, which I here translate, 
well illustrates the very depraved form of Buddhism professed by 
the majority of Lamas ; for here we find that the original irvpls 
Refuge-formula (Skt., Trisaran^a; Pali, Sct^ranagamana) in the 
Three Holies, the Triratna — Buddha, The Word, and The As- 
sembly — has been extended so as to comprise the vast host of 
deities, demons and deified saints of Tibet, as well as many of 
the Indian Mahayana and Yogacarya saints. 

The version here translated is that used by the Kar-ma-pa and 
J^ifi-ma sects of Lamas, but it is practically the same as that in 
general use in Tibet, except among the reformed Lamas of the 
established church — who address a less extensive circle of saints 
and demons, and who substitute St. TsoA-K’a-pa for St. Padma- 
sainbhava. It is^^ extracted froha the manual of worship entitled 
the sKyaba-’gro, commonly pronounced “Kyamdo,”^ which literally 
means ^Hhe going for protection or refuge”; and its text is as 
follows : — 

« We — all beings — through the intercession of the Lama,^ go for 
lefuge to Buddha ! 

“ We go for refuge to Buddha's Doctrine {Dharma) I 

“ We go for refuge to the Assembly of the Lamas {Saiu/ha) ! ® 

** We go for refuge to the Host of the Gods and their retinue of 
tutelaries and she-devils, the defenders of the Religion, who people 
the sky ! 


1 Contributed to Ind, Antiq, 1893. 

9 It ia a Lamaist axiom, as already noted, that no layman can address the Buddhas 
except through the medium of a Lama. 

9 The Ge-lug-pa formula begins thus : bdag sogs nani-mkah dan innams-pai sems- 
c'an t’ams-c'ad bLa-ma la skyabs su mch’io, Sahs-rgyaj-kyi skyabs-su mch’io Ch’os- 
kyi skyabs su inch’io, dGe-’dun-gyi skyabs su-mch’io. 
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We go for refuge to the victorious Lamas, who have descended 
from heaven, the holders of Wisdom and the Tantras ! 

“ We go for refuge to the Buddhas of the Ten Directions, and to 
the primordial Samantahhadra, Buddha with his spouse ! ” 

Then the following deities and saints are addressed as refuges: 
The Incarnate Sambhoga-kaya, the Mild and Angry Loving One 
the Nirmdna-kdifa Afahd Vajradhara ; the Diamond-soul ed Guide — 
Vajrasatva; the Jina — the Victorious Sdki/a Muni; the most pleas- 
ing Vajra Incarnate ; the Fierce Holder of the Thunderlwlt — Vajra- 
pini ; the Goddess-Mother, Martel Devi ; the Learned Teacher, Ami'ifu- 
Manjufn ; the Great PaiirZi/a Brl Sinha ; the Jina Suda ; the Great 
Pandita Bimala Mitra ; the Incarnate Lotus-born Dharmakaya Padwa, 
samhhava ; (his wife) the Fairy of the Ocean of Fore-knowledge ; the 
Religious King, Thi-Sroh-deu-Tsan ; the Noble Apocalypse-Finder, 
Myah-ban ) the Teacher’s disciple, the Victorious Sthavira Dang-ma ; 
the Reverend Sister, the Lady BinJie 9 wara ; the Incarnate Jina “ Zhang- 
t<in ” ; the Guru, clever above thousands ; the Religious Lord {Dharma- 
ndtha) Guru Jo-Ber ; the Illusive Lion (rtfdhn ; the Great Siddhi, the 
Clearer of the Misty moon — grub-ch’en zla-wa-miin-sel ; the Sage 
hiiuiaraja ; the Prince, Bimdla Bhdskara; the renowned Onndrakirti ; 
the Three Incarnate Kind Brothers ; the Bodhisat, The noble Ocean ; 
tlie Incarnate Sage, the Holder of the religious vajra ; the Entirely 
accomplished and renowned Speaker; the Great Teacher Malidtjuru 
JRiarmardja ; the Revelation-Finder TH(j“po4in ; the Religious King 
of Accomplished Knowledge*; the Banner of Obtained Wisdom; the 
Peerless active Vajra; the Radical (Skt., Miila) Lama Asoka ; * the 
Lama of the Mula Tantra of the Three Times ; the Sage, the Accom- 
plished Soul ; the Religious Loving King, the Holder of the Doctrines “ ; 
the Reverend Abbot, the Sky Vajra ; the Noble Jewelled Soul — ** Pal- 
zah ” ; the Assembly of Mild and Angry tutelary Deities ; the Holy 
Doctrine of the Great End — Maltotjmnna ! 

“ We go for refuge to the Male and Female Saints of the Country ! 

“ 0 ! Lama ! Bless us Jis You have been blessed. Bleas us with the 
blessings of the Tdntraa ! — 

“ We beg You to bless us with OM, which is the (secret) Body. We 
You to purify our sins and pollutions of the body. We beg You 
to increase our happiness without any sickness of the body. We beg 
You to give us the real undying gift of bodily life 1 

We beg You to bless us with AH, which is the (secret of the) 
Sperch. We beg You to purify the sins and pollution of our Speech. 


1 The first Bhotiya king of Sikhim, clrc, 1650 a.d. 

2 This may be a reference to tlie great emperor A^oka, or his confessor Upagupta, 
the fourth patriarcli of the early Biiddliist church in India, or it may be only Ihp 
title of a Lama. Several tilso of the foregoing titles which T have translated arc 
proper names. 

The sixth Bhotiya king of Sikhim, cur. 1770-90 a.d. 
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We beg You to give u.s the power of Speech. We beg You to cx>nfer 
oil UB the gift of perfect and victorious Speecii ! 

“We beg You to bless us with HOM (pronounced which 

is the (secret) Thought. We beg You to purify the pollution and sins 
of our Mind. We beg You to give us good understanding. We beg 
you to give us tJie rea! gift of a pure heart. We beg You to eni' 
power us with The Four Powers (of the heart) ! 

“ We prjiy You to give us the gifts of tlie True Sjjeech, and 

MimV Om ! Ah! Hum! 

“ O ! Give us such blessing as will clear away the sins ond defilement 
of bad deeds ! 

“ We beg You to soften the evils of bad causes 1 

“We beg You to bless us with the prosperity of our body health)! 

“ Bless us with iHqutal guidance ! 

“Bless us with Buddha hood soon ! 

“ Bless us by cutting us off from (worldly) illusions ! 

“ Bless us by putting us in the right path I 

“ Bless us by causing ns to understand all things (religious) ! 

“ Bless us to be Qseful to each other with kindliness 1 

“ Bless us with the ability of doing good and delivering the animal 
beings (from misery) ! 

“ Bless us to know ourselves thoroughly I 

“ Bless us to be mild from the depths of our heart ! 

“ Bless us to bo brave as Yourself ! 

“ Bless us with the Tdntras as You Yourself are blessed ! 

“ Now ! we — itlie innumerable animal beings — conceiving that 
(through the efficacy of tlie above dhamnis and prayers, we have become 
pure in thought like Buddha himself ; ana that we are w'^orking for the 
welfare of the other animal beings ; we, therefore, having now acquired 
the qualities of the host of the Gods, and the roots of the Tanirtts, the 
Z*t-waj rGyas-pa^^Ban and P'rin-las^ w'e desire that all the other animal 
l)eings be possessed of bappindss, and be fitjed from misery ! Let us- 
all animals ! — be freed from lust, anger, and attachment to worldly 
affairs, and let us perfectly understand the true nature of The 
Religion ! 

“ Now I O ! Father-Mother — Yah-yum — the Dhamxakdya Samanta- 
bhadra ! The Sambhoyakaya Sdnli Khrbdaprasaraka^ mild and angry 
Loving Ones ! The N irmdna-kdya. Sages of the skull-rosary ! And 
the MuladdiUra Lama! 1 now beg You all to depart ! 

“ 0 ! Ghosts of Heroes ! Witclies 1 Demoniacal Defenders of The 
Faith ! The lioly Guardians of the Commandments ! And all those 
that we invited to this place I 1 beg Y'ou all now to depart ! ! 

“0! most powerful King of the Angry Deities I The powerful 
Isvara, and the host of the Country Guardian Gods ! And all those 


1 This triad refers to tho mystic Yoga or union of “ The tliret* socrotM,” which the 
Japiiiiese call, San-mitsii-sd-o. 
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others that we invited to this place, with all their retinue ! I beg You 
all now to depart ! ! ! May glory come ! Tashi-shok / and Virtue ! Oe-o / 
Sarva-matigalam/ ** 

CoXFBSHION OF SiNB. 

The Confesaimi of Sina^ is done twice a month in public 
assembly, in presence of the abbot and senior monks. It is no 
proper confession, only a stereotyped form chanted in chorus. 
The full form is practically the same as in southern Buddhism.^ 
The shortest form is here given : — 

I here confess the sins which 1 may have committed by the body, 
speech and mind, and through lust, anger and stupidity. 

Listen to me, 0 ! great VajroriioXAiiig Lamas ’ and all the Buddhas 
and Bodhisats of the ten directions ! 1 repent of all the sinful acts 

which I have committed from the time of my birth up to the present, 
such as : committing the ten unvirtuous deeds and the five waverings, 
transgressing the vows of deliverance, the teachings of the Bodhisats, 
the vows of the secret manirasj irreverence, and want of faith in The 
'I'hree Rarest Ones, irreverence and want of faith in the abbots and 
teachers ; separation from the holy religion and the best commands ; 
want of reverence to the revered clergy ; want of reverence to parents, 
and want of reverence to one’s faithful fellow-mortals. In short, I 
here confess to all the Fa/m-holding Lamas, the Buddhas and Bodh- 
isats of the ten directions, all the sins which hinder my reaching the 
heaven of deliverance; and I promise never again to commit these 
sins.” 

There are also numerous rites on the same lines or by magic- 



Thk MA(ac-C:iRCLK Tabbrkact.k. 


1. Chart or Mosaic. . Unilirella. 

2. Cakes. 4. Banners. 


circles, posturing and mummery, for obtaining supernatural powers 


1 gso-byoh. See pages 323 and 501 ; and cf. Schlaointweit, p. 123. 

3 Cf. Pratimokika siitra^ *‘The book of Deliverance" and its Til)etan version, trans^ 
by Rockhill. * ProlHibly m>'Uiica] Buddha, Vajrndhara. 
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periods, on a lucky day, about once a week in the larger temples, and 
attracts numerous votaries. Crowds throng to the temple to receive 
the coveted blessing. Its benefits are more particularly sought in 
cases of actual illness, and when death seems imminent; but every 
village must have it performed at least once a year for the life of 
the general community, and after its performance any prolongation 
of life is credited to this service; while a fatal i*esult is attributed 
to the excessive misdeeds of the individual in his last life or in 
previous births. 

The chief god addressed is Buddha Atnitdyus or Aparamita' The 
(god of) infinite Life,” or “The Eternal.” Unlike the Chinese Bud- 
dhists the Lamas never confuse Amitahha (the Buddha of infinite 
Light) with his raflex Amitdyus ; they represent these differently, and 
credit them with different functions. The other gods specially identified 
with ’life-giving powers are “ The five long-Life Sisters,” * mountain 
nymphs presiding over the everlasting snows, and ta a less degree the 
white Tara^ and Ushnisharani ; and oven Kama, the Lord of Death 
himself, may occasionally be propitiated into delaying the day of 
death. 

The priest who conducts this ceremony for propitiation of Amiidytti 
and the other gods of longevity must be of the purest morals, and usu- 
ally a total abstainer from meat and wine. He must have fasted during 
the greater part of the twenty-four hours preceding the rite, have 
repeated the mantrag of the life-giving gods many times, 100,000 times 
if possible, and he must have secured ceremonial purity by bathing. 
The rite also entails a lot of other tasks for the preparation of the con- 
secrated pills and the arrangement of utensils, etc., and extends over 
two or three days. 

The arrangements are as follow : — 

Upon an altar, under the brocaded dragon-canopy, within the temple 
or in a tent outside, are placed the following articles : — 

1. Loa-lmm, the ordinary altar water-vasi\ 

2. Ti-buitit the vase with pendant mirror and containing water tinged* with safFron. 

3. dBaA’bunij the ** empowering vase M'ith the chaplet of the Five Jinas. 

4. Tie-bum^ the “ vase of Life,” special to AmiUiyns, witli a hanner of peacock's 
feathers and sacred Kusa-grass. 

5. T»'e-ch\iA^ or “ the wine of Life," consisting of beer in a skull-bowl. 

6. or the “ pills of Life,” made* of flour, sugar and butter. 

7. Chi-mar, or wafers of flour and butter and rice. 

8. niDah-darf or sacred divining-dagger with silk tassels. 

9. rdor^ehi ytuA t*tty, or the divining-bolt, a »ti;m or thundeisbolt-sceptre with eight 
ridges to which a string is attached. 

In the preliminary worship the pills are made from buttered dough, 
and the ambrosia or amrita (Tib., dud-tii or “ devil’s juice ”) is brewed 
from spirit or beer, and offered in a skull-bowl to the gi*eat image of 


1 Tib., Ts’e-pag-ined. 


2 Ts’e-rih-clie-ha. 
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Buddha Amitayiis. Everything being ready and the congregation 
a]?seinbled, the priest, ceremonially pure by the ascetic rites above 
noted/ and dressed as in the fi'ontispiece, abstracts from the great 
image of Buddha., part of the divine essence of that deity, 

by placing the mjra of his rdor-jehi ijzuii-Vay upon the nectar-vase 
which the image of Ainitdyua holds in his lap, and applying the 
other end to his own bosom, over his heart. Thus, through the 
string, as by a telegraph wire, passes the divine spirit, and the Lama 
must mentally conceive that his heart is in actual union with that of 
the god Amitdyua, and that, for the time being, he is himself that god.*-’ 
Then he invokes his tutelary-tiend, and through him the fearful horse- 
necked Hayayrlua (Tamdin), the king of the demons. The Lama, with 
this divine triad (namely, the Buddha and the two demon kings) incol* 
porate in him, and exhibiting the forms of all three to spiritual eyes, 
now dispenses his divine favours. He takes up the Lcu-&u»i-vase and 
consecrates its contents, saying, 

‘‘Omi/ namo Tathnyata Abhi-khlta MuMmsnn himii ! JVuuut candva xujra krodha 
Amrita hiun piu.t ! ” 

Then he sprinkles some of the water on the rice-oflerings {gtor-ma) to 
the evil spirits, saying, have purified it with avahhava^ and con- 
verted it into an ricean of nectar within a precious i?/itfw-bowl. Chu 
akaromu-kham ! Harva dhamia naiityanutpanm taito! Oml A! 
Utlvji! phati Svdlid! I now desire to bestow the deepest life-power 
on these people, before me ; therefore, I beg you demons to accept this 
cake-offering, and depart without doing further injury.*’ 

Here the Lama, assuming the threatening aspect of the demon-kings, 
who are, for the time being, in his body, adds, ** Should you refuse to 
go, then 1, who am the most powerful Hayayrlva and the king of the 
angry demons, will crush you — body, speech and mind — to dust ! Obey 
my mandate and begone, each to his abode, otherwise you shall suffer. 
Om aumbhanif etc. Now, the Lamas and the people, believing that all 
the evil spirits have been driven awny by the demoi^-king himself, shout, 
** The gods have won ! the devils are defeated ! ” 

The Lama then proceeds to secure for himself the benedictory power 
of life-conferring. He first meditates on ** the guardian-deities,” mur- 
muring thus : ^‘The upper part (of the divine abode) is of thunderbolt 


1 He usually wears a mantle (stod-gyog), on which are embroidered mystic Chinese 
emblems of luck, including the Balt etc. See pp. 394, ^96. 

s In south(?rn Buddhism is found a very similar instance of ceremoniiu union with a 
Buddhist fetish. At the pirit {jxmtia) celebration *‘a sacred thread, called the ^irit 
uttta, is fastened round the interior of the building, tin* end of whicli, after being 
fastened to the reading platform, is placed near the relic (of Buddha). At such times 
as the whole of the priests who are {»rc'seiit engage in clianting in chorus, the cord is 
untwined, and each priest takffs hold of it, thus making tlic communication complete 
bfrtwecm each of the ofRciatiiig priests, the relic, and the interior walls of tlie building.’* 
— Hardy’s £, Hionoehiim^ p. 241. 
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tents and hangings; the lower part of earth-foundation and adamantine- 
seat ; and the walls are of thunderbolts. The entire building is a great 
tent, protected by precious charms, so that the evil spirits can neither 
destroy it, nor can they gain entry. Om! vajra rakhya rakhya sutra 
tikhtha vajraye wSJtd /** 

Then the magic-circle (maiy}ala) is uffered up, saying : — 

1 fail to rcf(T to the successive Lama-saints, my words and deeds will count 
for nothing. Therefore must 1 praise the holy l^mas to secure their blessing towards 
the realization of my plans. 0 holy Padina-tanMata,^ in you are concentrated all the 
blessings of the present, past and future ! You are the Buddha of the great final 
Perfection (Mafia^utjtanna) who beheld the face of Lord Amitdjfus. O Saint possessed 
of the gift of undying life, of life lasting till the worlds of re-births are emptied ( You 
liid away from us, in ilie snowy regions, the revelation upon the true essence of the 
five hundred * Obtainings of Life.* The one which we now perform is * the iron palace 
of the attainment of' life* (Ts^e-gruh le'agi-kgi-pho^braA)^ and is extracted from dXon~ 
tneFog^apifi-'dus. It was discovered by the saint *I>»ah-Ts*on-slliii-jH) in the cave 
where you hid it; and this mode of endowering a person with life has come down to 
me through many generations of saints. Now, O Lord Amitdgushnd the host of radiant 
gods ! I beg you to sustain the animal beings, vast as the starry host, who now, with 
great reverence and praise, approach you. Om a hutii! O holy shrine of our refuge ! 

O Hosts of the Bright World of Light! P'ad-ma Vod’-phrtiWUal^eajnna- 
mayaja iiddhi ptuUa kuip ! ” 

Then here is repeated/* or “The Invoking of Life,” thus : 

**0 Lord Amitdyust residing in the five shrines whence glittering rays shoot forth ' 
0 ! OandiMrai in the west! Varna in the south ! Faya raja in the west ! Yaksha in 
the north ! Brahma and Indm in the upper regions ! and Fanila and Taksha in the 
lower regions ! And especially all the Buddhas and IhKlliisatwas ! I beg you all to 
bless me and to gratify my wishes by giving-me the gift of undying life and by soften- 
ing all tiie injuries of the harmful spirits.* I entreat you to grant life and implore you 
to cause it to come to me. Hri ! 1 beg your blessing, 0 Buddhas of the three times. 
(Diiiahkara, .^kya Muni and Maitreya). 

At this stage the celestial Buddhas, Bodhisats, and other gods are 
now supposed to have consecrajbed the fluid in the vase and transformed 
it into immortal ambrosia. Therefore the priest intones the following 
chant to the music of cymbals : ** This .Vase is filled with the immortal 
ambrosia which the Five celestial Classes have blessed with the best 
Life. May life be permanent as adamant, victorious as the kings 
banner. May it be strong like the eagle {Qyuh-dmn) and lost for 
ever. May I be favoured with the gift of undying life, and all my 
wishes be realized. 

Buddha! Vajia! RatmJ Piulma! Karma f Kapdlamlh. Hri mahariuitaa^n 
»iddhi iMa ham! Om A Hiim aijra Uuni Pailma iiddhi ayakkt.Him nljd/-- 

The priest now bestows his blessing as the incarnate Amitdyttd 
AS well as the other gods of longevity, by laying-on of hands, and 


I A Lama uf the established church would usually invoke SI. Tsoii-K'a-pa, and the 
subsequent prayer would be slightly different. 

* Tlic rija-Manira of Awlokita and AmituNta. 
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he distributes the consecrated water and food to the assembled multi- 
tude. When the crowd is great, the votaries file past the holy Lama. 
In smaller congregations the Lama, with the Ti-bum vase in hand, 
walks along the rows of kneeling worshippers near the temple door, and 
pours a few drops of the holy fluid into the hands of each votary. With 
the first few drops the worshipper rinses his mouth, and with the next 
few drops he anoints the crown of his head, and the third few dro^^s 
lire reverently swallowed. 

Then the Lama brings the vase of Life and places it for an instant 
on the bowed head of each of the kneeling votaries, reciting the spell 
of Amitayus {0 ^niarani jivantiije svdhd), which all repeat. Then 
the Lama touches head of each one with the power-confemng vase ; 
and afterwards, in similar manner, with the divining-dagger, saying : 
“ The life which you now have obtained is unfailing like the vajra- 
armour. Receive it with reverence ! As the vajra is unchangeable, so 
now is your life. Fajra rakUifa raJchya avfihd I Worship Amitayus, 
the god of boundless Life, the chief of all world-rulers ! May his glozy 
come, with virtue and all happiness.” And all the people shout, 
“ Glory and all-happiness I ” 

Each worshipper now receives from the skull-bowl a drop of the 
sacred wine, which he piously swallows ; and each also receives three of 
the holy pills, the plateful of which had been consecrated by the touch 
of the Lama. These pills must be swallowed on the spot. They are 
I'cpresented as beads upon the vase which the image of the god 
of Infinite Life holds in his lap. 

The Lama then takes a seat on a low throne, and the votaries file past 
him offering him a scarf and any money presents they may have 
to make ; the majority pay in grain, which is piled up outside the door 
of the temple. Each then receives a benediction from the Lama, who 
places his hand on their heads and repeats the spell of Amitdyus ; and 
on its conclusion h^ thrdws over their shoulder a knotted white scarf 
{Tfim-tu) from a heap of consecrated scarves lying at his side. The 
colours of the scarves are vrhite for the laity and red for the priests. 

Other ceremonies for prolonging life, especially resorted to in severe 
sickness, are “The Saving from Death ” {'clCi-hslu ) ; the “Ransoming of 
another’s Life ” (sroy-hslu ) ; Substitution-offering to the devils of .an 
effigy of the patient, or as a sacrifice for sin {Kii-rim') as in the illustra- 
tion given on the opposite page ; Libation of wine to the demons {jfSer- 
ekifems ) ; etc. All of these services are more or less mixed up 

with deinonolatry. 

Numerous other ceremonies have already been referred to in 
other chapters, such as the “Water Baptism” (“ Tiii-Sol “The 
Calling for Luck” (Yai\-gug),® etc., “ The Continued Fast” (Nm'i- 
gnas).* 

^ sKu-rim: cf. Jaksch., /?., 22 ; (vioimi's Alphah. THu, \\ 4i2; Rockhilt/s L., p. 114. 

^ bKrus-^sol = ablution + to pray or entreat ; see Schlaointweit, Bttdd., p. 239. 

’ See p. 447 ; also Sculao., p. 263. * Schlao., p. 240. * 
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The rites for the attainment of supernatural powers, and for 
downright demonolatry, are detailed in the chapter on sorcery 
and necromancy. And it is evident that the Lamas or professing 



A (fllLT-OFFEHING AT TAmlVR.I 


Buddhists are conscious of the unorthodoxy of these practices, for 
the so-called reformed Lamas, the Ge-lug-pa, do their demoniacal 
worship mostly after dark. 


> After Rockhill. 



Geoiiantic Triorams. 
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ASTROLOGY AND DIVINATION. 



** That mendicant does ri^ht to whom omens, planetary influences, dreams, 
and signs are things abolished; he is free from all their evils. 
Parihbhjaniya Sntta^ 2. 

|lK£ most primitive people, the Tibetans believe that 
the planets and spiritual powers, good and bad, 
directly exercise a potent influence upon man’s wel- 
fare and destiny, and that the portending machina- 
tions of these^ powers are only to be foreseen, discerned, and 
counteracted by the priests. 

Such beliefs have been zealously fostered by the Liiinas, who 
have led the laity to understand that it is necessary for each indi- 
vidual to have recourse to the astrologer-Liima or Tai-^pn on each 
of the three great epochs of life, to Avit, birth, marriage, and death ; 
and also at the beginning of each year to have a forecast of the 
year’s ill-fortune and its remedies drawn out for them. 

These remedies are all of the nature of rampant demonolatry 
for the appeasing or coercion of the demons of the air, the earth, 
the locality, house, the death-demon, etc. 

Indeed, the Ijamas are themselves the real supporters of the. 
demonolatry. They prescribe it wholesale, and derive from it 
their chief means of livelihood at the expense of the laity. 
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Every large monastery has a Tsirpa^ or astrologer-Lama, re- 
cruited from the cleverest of the monks. 

And the largest monasteries may have as astrologer a pupil of 
the great government oracle-IiSma, the Ch’o-c’oft. 

The astrologer- Lamas have always a constant stream of persons 
coming to them for prescriptions as to what deities and demons 
require appeasing and the remedies necessary to neutralize these 
portending evils. 

The nature of these prescriptions of worship will best be illus- 
trated by a concrete example. But to render this intelligible it is 
necessary to refer, first of all, to the chronological nomenclature 
current in Tibet, as it is used for indicating the lucky and unlucky 
times, as well as much of the worship. And it ^ill be seen to be 
more Chinese than Indian in nature. The Chinese calendar is 
said to have been introduced by king SroA TsaA’s Chinese wife, 
but the first sixty-year cycle does not begin until 1026 a.d.* 

The Tibetan system of reckoning time, derived from China 
and India, is based upon the twelve-year and sixty-year cycles 
of Jupiter.^ The twelve-year cycle is used for short periods, and 
the particular year, as in the Chinese style, bears the name of one 
or other of the twelve cyclic animals : — 

1. Mouse. 5.. Dragon. 9. Monkey. 

2. Ox. 6, Serpent. 10. Bird. 

3. Tiger. 7. Horse. 11. Dog. 

4. Hare, 8. Sheep. 12. Hog. 

And in the case of the sixty-year cycle these animals are combined 
with the five elements (namely : Wood, Fire, Earth, Iron, and 
Water), and each element is given a pair of animals, the first being 
considered male and the second female. I append a detailed list 
of the years of the current cycle as an illustration, and for refer- 
ence in regard to the horoscopes which I shall translate pre- 
sently. 

The Tibetan Chronological Table. 

The table here given differs from that of Schlngintweit (ojv. ctV. , p. 282) in 
making the initial 3^ear of the current sixt.y-3'ear cycles namely, the fifteenth 

1 rTsis-pt'i — the Chdm of Uookeu’s IliuaiUiyaH Jutart, 

’ CsoMA, (},\t 148. Tlie Chinese “ Desrriijtion of Tihet.'* translated by Klaproth 
(Nour. Jour.f Asiat.. iv., 138), states that the Chinese system was introduced by the 
aiinese wife of Sroh Tsan (iampo, in 042 a.d. 

Tliere is also a cycle of 252 years seldom used. Conf. iriORoi, 464-69, Hue, ii., 
368, and Schlao , 284. 
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cycle coincide with the year 1867 A.D., as this is alleged by the 

learned astrologer Lania of Darjiling to be the true epoch, and not the year 
1866. 


Year 

A.D. 

Tibktav Eba. 


Tibetan Eba. 

O^cle 

lii 

Tear-oame. 


h 

¥ 

Year-name. 

1858 

XIV. 

52 

Earth 'Horae 


■ 

24 

Iron -Tiger 

1859 


53 

,, Sheep 

1891 

oontd. 

25 

„ -Hare 



54 

Iron -Ape 

1892 


26 

Water-Dragon 

1861 


55 


1893 


27 

„ -Serpent 

1862 


56 

Water*Do«r 

1894 


28 

Wood -Horse 

1863 

t « 

57 

»» -Hog 

1895 


29 

,, -Sheep 

1864 


58 

Wood -Mouse 

1896 


30 

Fire- Ape 

l8tir, 


59 

M Ox 

1897 


31 

„ -Bird 

18(iG 

1 1 

60 

Fire-Tiger 

1808 


32 

Earth -Dog 

1867 

XV. 

1 

„ -Hare 

1899 


33 

-Hof? 

1868 


2 

Earth-Dragon 

19(H) 


34 

Iron-Mouse 

186!) 

■' } 

3 

,, -Serpent 

1901 


35 

1 , Ox 

1870 


4 

Iron -Horse 

1902* 


36 

\V ater-Tiger 

1871 


5 

,, -Sheep 

1903 


37 

„ -Hare 

187-2 


6 

Water- Ape 

1904 


38 

Wood Dragon 

1873 


7 

„ -Bird 

MmSM 


39 

,, -Serpent 

1874 

.> » 

8 

Wood-Dog 

1906 


40 

Fire -Horse 

1875 


9 

.. -Hok 

1907 

♦» 

41 

,, -Sheep 

1878 

I • 

10 

Kire-Monse 

1908 


42 

Earth -Ape 

1877 


nv 

M -Ox 

1909 


43 

1 . -Bird 

1878 

n 


Earth-Tiger 

1910 


44 

Iron-Dog 

1879 

f 1 

In 

,, -Hare 

1911 

»» 

45 

„ Hog 

1880 

1 ) 

IQ 

Iron -Dragon 

191’2 

11 

46 

Water -Mouse 

1881 

1 f 

IQ 

-Serpent 

1913 


47 

-Ox 

1882 

If 

IQ 

Water- Horse 

1914 

»» 

48 

Wood-Tiger 

1883 

If 


,, -Sheep 

1915 

II 

49 

„ -Hare 

1884 

If 


Wood- Ape 

iim 

1 1 

50 

Fire-Dragon 

1885 

„ 


„ -Bird 

1917 

If 

51 

„ -Senient 

1886 

ft 


Fire-Dog 


If 

52 

Earth-Horse 

1887 

ii 


M -Hog 


1, 

53 

„ -Sheep 

1888 

If 


Earth-Mouse 

1920 

II 

54 

Iron-Ape 

1889 

If 

23 

„ -Ox. 

1921 

>♦ 

55 

„ -Bird. 


It is by giving a realistic meaning to these several animals and 
elements, after which the years are named, that the Lama-astro- 
logers arrive at their endless variety of combinations of attraction 
and repulsion in regard to their casting of horoscopes and their 
prescriptions of the requisite worship and oflFerings necessary to 
countemct the evils thus brought to light. The animals are more 
or less antagonistic to each other, and their most unlucky combi- 
nations are as follows : — 
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Mouse and Horse. Hnre and 

Ox and Dr.i^on mjd 

jina Monkey. mu. I lld^r. 

But it is with llie five elements Jiat the (le^aivs of atliiiity and 
antagonism are most fully defined, according to certain more or 

K 



S 

AsTKOLOi^lCAL FlGITHaS.l 
(Oil the Tortoise.) 

less obvious inter-relations of the elements. The recognized de- 
grees of relationship are: {\) mother^ or greatest affection; (2) 
sohij or neutrality; (3) or mediocre afiection, and enemy 

or antagonism. The relationships of the elements are thus slated 
to be the following : — 

Matkbnal. 

Wood’s mfithtv is Water (for wood cannot grow without water). 

Water^s „ is Iron (for water-channels for irrigation cannot be 
made, and therefore water cannot come, without 
iron). 

Iron’s „ is Earth (for earth is the matrix in which iron is 
found). 


1 Modified from Sarat's figure. 
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Earth's wother is Fire (for earth is the ash-product of fire). 
Fire’s ,, is Wood [for without wood (carbon) fire is not]. 


Wood's 

Fire's 

Eaith's 

Iroo’s 

Water's 


son 


is Fire 
is Earth 
is Iron 
is Water 
is Wood 


Fiual. 


This is merely a reverse way of presenting 
the above details. 


Hostile. 

Wood's enemy is Iron (as Iron instruments ciit down wood). 

Iron's ,, is Fire (as fire melts iron and alters its shape). 

Fire's „ is Water (as water extinguishes fire). 

Water's „ is Earth (as earth hems in water). 

Earth's „ is Wood (as wood grows at the expense of and im- 

poverishes earth). 


Amicable. 

Wood’s f riend is Earth (as wood can't grow without earth). 

Water's „ is Fire (as it warms water). 

Fire’s ,, is Iron (as it absorbs heat, and thus assists the con- 

tinuance of the fire). 

Iron's „ is Wood (as it supplies the handles to iron-weapons and 
is non-conducting). 


'The Tibetan year is lunar, and numbers nominally three hundred 
and sixty days ; so that in order to bring it into keeping with the 
moon’s phases one day is occasionally omitted, and as it is the un- 
lucky days whicKare omitted, and these occur irregularly, the 
Tibetan year and months do not always correspond exactly with the 
Chinese monthef and years. And the solar difference is compensated 
by inserting seven intercalary months (Da-s’ol) every nineteen^ 
years. 

The year begins in February with the rise of the new moon. 
The months (Da-wa)‘ are named first, second, etc., and the word 
Da-wa prefixed thus, Da-wa-tang-jx), first month.” The week is 
divided into seven days (Za), bearing, as with us (for the Lamas 
adopted the Aryan system), the names of the sun, moon, and the 
five planets, two being allotted to each day, and is represented 
by a symbol (see figure) which is a concrete {ucture of the name. 


i So sayA SCHLAO., oyi. ciV., 288. The int€*rcalaiy month seems to be added at less in- 
tervals. According to the Baidyur-Kar-iio in 1891 the duplicated month was the 
tenth. 

* Zla-a^a ss moon. 
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Name. | Celeetisl Body. 

Its Symbol. 

Sunday (Tib.,iV?iMa) 

Monday {Da wa) 

TiiCHilay {Jdiy mot) 

Sun 

Mtam 

Mars 

Mercury 

Jupiter 

Venus 

Saturn 

A sun. 

Crescent moon. 

A red eye. 

A linnd. 

A thunderbolt. 

A garter. 

A bundle. 

Wednesday (A'oy-m) 

Tliursilay 

Friday {Pd tan) 

Saturday (/Va-6a) 


The diflTerent days of the week are associated with the elements ; 
thus Sunday and Tuesday witli Fire, Monday and Wednesday with 
Water, Thursday with Air, and /Friday and Saturday with Earth.' 

Each hour and day of the week possesses a lucky or unlucky 
character, and the days of the month according to their order in 
troduce other sets of unlucky combina- 
tions. Thus the individual days of the 
week are divided : Monday and Thursday 
are best. Sunday and Tuesday are 
rather angry.” Saturday and Wednes- 
day are only good for receiving things 
(Yang-sa) and not for giving * away. 

Saturday is not quite so gloomy and 
malignant as in Western mythology. 

The days of the month in their numer- 
ical order are unlucky se in this order. 

The first is unlucky for starting any 
undertaking, journey, etc. The second 
is very bad to travel. Third is good pro- 
vided no bad combination otherwise. 

Fourth is bad for sickness and accident 
(Ch’u-’jag). Eighth bad. The dates 
counted on fingers, beginning from 
thumb and counting second in the 
hollow between thumb and index finger, ^ 
the hollow always comes out bad, thus 
second, eighth, fourteenth, etc. Ninth is good for long journeys 
but not for short (Kut-da). Fourteenth and twenty-fourth are 



Symuols; of J)ays of tiik Week. 


1 According to the rli>’nic : 

inik-mar mv K’ain ; Da-\va lhak-pa Ch'u- r K*am ; 
P*iir-bu da-c*er. luh-i K*ain; Paaah p*eni-ba Sii-i K*am.** 
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like fourth. The others are fairly good cceteris paribus. In ac- 
counts, etc., unlucky days are often omit ted altogether and the 
dates counted by duplicating the preceding day.* 

Chinese geomantic figures, the Pii-Kwfi (Par-k'a) and the Me- 
MY/, enter largely into the calcnl ition.s of the Larna astrologer, and 
these are usually figured on tin belly of a spread tortoise, as in 
the above figure, whose paws so notimes grasp a pole surmounted 
by or transfixing a frog.'^ 

The Pu-Kwa or Par-k’a symbolize the great productive and an- 
tagonistic powers of nature, as summarized in a most interesting 
manner by Dr. Lcgge. 

The first, character, pu, is thetJhiiiese symbol for divining by the lines 
produced through a certain process on the back of a tortoise'Shell. It 
consists of two lines, ^ which may poa^ibly, says Dr. Legge, have been 
intended to represent the lines appearing on the -shell. The second 
character, Kwdj was tlie symbol for divining by means of the eight 
famous trigrams of Fu-hsi, themselves called the eight Kwa.” They 
are not characters, but lineal figures composed of wliole and divided 
lines, on which was built up the mysterious book called the Yl-Kih„ 
or “ Book of Changes,” with its sixty-four hexagrams. The eight trigrams 
are here shown : — 


I » ■ ~ ~ » 


, ^ ... ^ - . - ^ .. 

The whole lines in the figures are styled ‘'the strong,” and t^e 
divided lines *Hhe weak.” The two represent the two forms of the 
subtle matter, whether eternal or created is not said, of which all 
things are composed. Under one form the matter is active and is called 
' Tariff ; under the other it is passive, and is called Yin. Whatever is 
Strong and active is of the 1 any nature ; whatever is weak and pas.sive 
is of the Yin. Heaven and earth, sun and moon, light and darkness, 
male and female, ruler and minister, are examples of these antinomies. 

V «The aggregate of them makes up the totality of being, and the Yi is 
supposed to give in its diagram a complete picture of the phenomena of 
that totality. It does not give us a sexual system of nature, though of 
course the antinomy of sex is in it ; but the lines on which it is con- 


» Ki.ArROTH, iv., 137 ; Hue, ii., 370. 

* This maybe the sacred three-legged frog. Cf. also my article {had. Atiiiq., 1893) 
on “ Frog Worship among the Xewars.” 

•'» Leoor's TAe Reii<j. of p. 14, do. 15. 
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structed embrace other antinomies as well. Authority and power on 
one side ; inferiority and docility on the other. 

Further, the hidden operation in and through which the cliango takes 
place in nature is said to be that of the Kwei usually i!icaning 

“ spirits,” but here held to be technical. “ Shan is and indicates 
the process of expanding ; Kwei is and indicates the process of 
contiucting.” The fashion of the world is continually being altered. 
We have action and reaction, flux and reflux, and these changes mlc in- 
dicated in the diagrams, w’hich are worked in divination by manipnlating 
a fixed number of stalks of a plant called shih {Ptarmica Sihu icii)^ Mnii, 
indeed, the form of the trigrams themselves is suggestive of dn'i/>?ition 
by tiul(j8. 

The usual geomantic armngement of the Par-k’a is given in 
figure. Individually they are named Heaven, Earth, Fire, Thunder, 
Mountains, Celestial Water, Terrestrial. Water, though the fourth and 
eighth are sometimes called Iron and Tree. And Mountain, Iron, an<l 
Water are said to be sons of the Earth and Heaven, while ^ind, Fii'e, 
and Tree are their daughters. 


It is remarkable* however, that while the Chinese use only the 
hexagrams for divination purposes, the. Tibetans use only the tri- 
grams in this way.* 


The Nine Mewa^ Rre arranged in the form of a quadratic square 
or circle, and the figures usually, as in a magic 
^ ^ square, so disposed as to give the same total 

in all directions. 

^ ^ spirits of the seasons also powerfully 

‘ influence the luckiness or unluckiness of the 

days. It is necessary to know which spirit has 
arrived at the particular place and time when 
an event has 'happened or an undertaking is 
entertained. And the very frequent and complicated migrations 
of these aerial spirits, good and bad, can only be ascertained by the 
LSmas. The most malignant oC these evil spirits are a black dog, 
a monster with, a dragon-tail, a man on horseback, and the fabulous 
Phoenix ; and the seasons are specially assigned to these in the 
order of spring, summer, autumn, and winter respectively.^ 

The almanac which the LSmaist astrologer uses, gives for each 


1 LawiB, ojgi. tfb., p. 89. 

1 Cl Prof. i» LA^Cowuaas’ AneimU Ohinm DivinatioR MiomuoMCbiB Yi King.— 
PSfis, 1889. 

* #Me-ba s ablot Gf. iWJWi aCBiao^,li97. 

« SOELAO., 299. 
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day the six presiding influences. Thus the page of the almanack 
for the first day of the third month of 1891 (Iron-horse) gives 


Cyclic Ammal 

Par-kha 

Nidnna 

Tiger 

Li 

Nnmnnlpa 

Week-day 

5 

P’urba (Thursday) 
(giving 

Wind). 

Metca 

C'ikar 

Star 

26 

Shc-sa 

(giving 

W ater). 


And the general record for the particular month is: This month’s 
star is moderate and the celestial Mansion is the sheep. Nidana^ 
Avidya. Element is mid-summer, and named Grreat Fire-Horse. 
It is time for plants budding and marshes, thunder and birds. The 
empty vase is in the east (.•. do not go E.). On the 15th day the 
Teacher taught the Kdldcakra ; it is a holiday. Thursday, Sunday, 
and Tuesday are good. Friday, Saturday, Monday, and Wednesday 
are bad. The ‘‘ Yas” road (i.e., the road on which cake and the 
devil’s image are to be thrown) is N.W. The “Zin-p’ui*i” (a kind of 
genius loci) in the Ox and Sheep days at dawn passes from W. to 
E. (.’. at that time be careful). 

Lamaist Horoscopes. 

The Lilmaist Horoscopes or Tsis are of several kinds. Those 
most commonly sought are for ; (a) Birth * (b) Whole-Life Foi'e- 
cast ^ (c) Marriage (d) Death ^ and the (e) Annual.^ 

They are written in cursive characters on a long sheet of paper, 
and attested by the stamp of the astrologer. Such manuscript 
divinations usually called SuA-ta, are in the case of the more 
wealthy clients mounted on silk. A preliminary fee or present 
is usually given to the astrologer at the time of applying for the 
horoscope, in order to secure as favourable a presage as possible. 

Each of the various horoscopes takes into account the conflict or 
otherwise of the elementary and astral influences dominant at the 
time of the person’s birth, as compared with the existing influences 


I sKyed-rtsis * ts’-rabs las rtsis. » pag-rtsis. < gs’in -rtsis. 

sKag-rtsis. Other horoscopes for general ami extra divinations are : Oab-tsi or 
“Concealed,” and Grub-tsi or “the perfect” Astrology; ami the Chinese system is 
termed Sak-tsi in distinction to the Indian or 
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at the time consiidted. The ordinary horoscope is usually arranged 
under the following six heads, namely : — 

1. The year of birth of the individual in its auspicious or inauqpiciouB 
bearinjn, 

2. His ittfluenoes. 

5. His ‘^Beversed calculation *’ of age (Zrc^-man). This is evidently 
introduced in order to afford a further variety of conflicts. 

4. “ The Seizing-Bope of the Sky.” — ^This seems to refer to a popular 
idea of ultimate ascent to the celestial regions by means of an invisible 
rope. 

6. The Earth-dagger.” — ^This isvan invisible dagger, and is for the 
individual the emblem of stability and safety so long as it is reported to 
be fixed firmly in the earth. 

6.' 19ie ifsiMi. 

And each of these several heads is separately considered in detail with 
reference to its conflicts in regard to — (a) the Life (or «rop) ; (6) the 
Body (or ftts) \ (e) ibe Power or caj^bility (haM^ai^) ; (d) the Luck- 
horse (or rlui^ta) ; and (s) the Intelligence 

The {Murticular ParkhaBXid Mtwa for the several times are found 
by reference to the Lfima’s almanac as above noted; but the other 
details are elicited by divers calculations made upon the astrologer’s 
board,' and in consultation with the various manuals on the subject. 


1 The astrologer’s board consists of a largo napkin on which are drawn squares and 
the other necessary geomantic figures, all in a definite and convenient relation to each 
other. This napkin is spread on a table, and the calculations are made with coloured 
buttons as counters which are kept in a bag— the several elements having each a 
recognized colour: thus wood is ffreen, fire is rnf, earth is yellow, iron is white, and 
water is Mac. These counters are plac^ on the coloured squares as in a chess-board, 
and are moved according to rule, either transversely from right to left or vice rerfd, or 
longitudinally over the requisite numbfr of squares. In the top row of the board are 
the sixty squares, of the sixty-year cycle, all named and in the proper colour of their 
elements. And the succeeding rows of squares are those of the Life, Body, Power, 
Luck, and Intelligence series, each with its appropriate series of coloured elements. 
The other divisions relate to the Parkhas and Mewas. 

The calculations are made according to rule backwards or forwards a certain number 
of years in the row of the sixty-year cycle squares, and the secondary results come out of 
the vertical columns of the Life, Body, etc., series according to the conflict of their 
respective elements ; the results being noted by white or black seeds or buttons, which 
have the following values 

The seven recognized degrees of affinity or repulsion are expressed in the astrological 
accounts by the following signs of circles and crosses, and during the calculation tlie 
circles are represented 1^ white buttons and the crosses by black buttons or seeds 
When the oonflict of the elements comes out— AfofAsr, t.e., the bed degm = OOO 

„ M « H /Weiwf, t.«.,thel!efrsr „ = 00 


/ wider ^ ircifsri 
1 JShrfA -j- Earth J 


t.€., <1 harmleu 
mxtvreatid 
good. 


O 


( Contiaeied over page^) 
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These manuals have their signs inscribed on the belly of a tortoise 
( ve page 453), and the Mewa occupies the centre. 

With this explanation I now give here a sample of a horoscope 
for one family for one year’s ill-luck, in which the prescribed 
worship is italicized. I have added in footnotes some further ex- 
planations which may be consulted by those interested in knowing 
in more detail the methods by which the Lamaist-astrologer makes 
his calculations. 

“The Misfoptuz^e Account of iiie Family ok^ — for the 

Karth-Mouse Year (i.c., 1888 a.d.).” 

Salutation to MaPju^I^I ! ^ 

A.— For the Father of the Family. 

L -According to th» Birth -conflict. 

Til is male, aued 26 years, being born in tlie Water^Htis year, that year con- 
flicts with the Earth- Mouse year (the present year) as foHowK 

Life 0» a\‘ good:^ 

Body = 00 » avltctter,^ 

Power = XX, or unrrsc. 

Luck-horse = 000» <R* 

Intelligence = X, ov i>ad. 

1. A» modified by **Parkha , ’ — His Park'a for the year is Khon^ wliicli 
gives the Earth-Sheep year and the following conflict 

Life = worse. 

Body = better. 


When the conflict of the elements conics out Son, i,e., ufutml s: O X 

i' fVood -+- H’oocri i.e^ uumUciU^ 

„ V. ,1 M -iF/rc ^ Fire WViy, o«d ow- 

\Iron 4- Iron j potUionandhad = X 
„ „ „ T, -AWo/, vfwte = XX 

„ „ „ Dmdiy hate, t.e., worst = X X X 

For t'xample, water meeting iron, i.e., its ” •Mother,'’' is the very best and = OOO 
and the same would be true of fire meeting wo(>d. But irood meeting earth would 
rr ‘ Jr tend," and therefore = QQ ; but should earth meet ^ wood, then it would be 
“ rnttuy" and therefore = XX ; and water meeting wood = “ neutrality," or Qx. 
While fire meeting water = “ di^ly hate" and therefore = X X X. Tlien the average 
of the total is taken as the average result of the conflict. And the several remedies 
necessary to avoid each and all of the calamities thus foretold are specified categor- 
ically in the astrologeya’ books. 

1 The metaphysical Bodhisat Manju^p is the presiding divinity of the astrologers, 
and he is always invoked at the head of astrulogic prescriptions. 

s The year of his birth being the W'ater-Hog, gives, according to the astrologic table, 
Water as the troy for that year, and the present year being the Earth-Mouse year, its 
sroy, according to the table, is also Water. Ther^ore Water meeting Water =: Q, «.e., 
“good.” 

’ The lui of these two years are round by the table to give the elements respectively 
of Water and Fire. Therefore Water meeting its friend Fire = QO “ better,” 
good of the second degree 
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Power =s worse than bad. 

Luck-horse = bad. 

Intelligence = worse. 

2. As modified by Reversed Age Calctdatim.'' — This gives a good ” 

result,* .•. =5 O. 

3. As modified by ‘ * l%e Seizina-Rope of the Sky. ’’—This gives "good,” 

. = 0* [II it were bad. then prescribed ** The closure of the 
door to the skv ” (spirits)].^ 

4. As modified by The Earth dagger*^ — This rives a mediuiQ average, 

[If it were bad would have to do The dosure of the door to tne 
earth ” (spirits)].^ 

Thus the summary of the year’s conflict as to birth, together with its 
prescribed remedies is : — 

“ Life ” has black in excess ; to procure longlife Aaec read ve^'ymuch 
The ^utra and Dhdranlsfor Long Life. 

** Body ” has white in excess ;< the Body will be free from sicknes.; 
{i.e.t only as regards this one aspect of the calculation). 

•< Power” has mack in excess; Focm shall be scanty, and ermts 
suffer, and cattle die or be lost. To neutralise it (a) have rta 
very much or the Luck-Bestowing anrf “Nor 

zan ” {the Best W^ik) ; (b) offer holy cakes; (c) also give food 
n‘nd sweets to monks and ehilJhen. 

“ Luck ” lias black in excess ; . be careful not to provoke a law-suit or 
on a long journey. To neutralize this (a) do “ Lu-kar ” 100 
times ; (b) plant as many “ Luh-ta' fiags ” as years of your a^e ; 
(c) offer in the temple 13 lamps with incense^ etc. ; (d) nave read 
the “ mDo-mah ” very much ; (e) make an inuige of yourself {of 
cooked barley or rice) and throw it towards your ensmy ; (f ) also 
make an earthen Caitya. 

“Intelligence” has black in excess; have read the La-guk** or 
wofship for recalling the Intelligence. 

II. — According to Park’A— 

His Park’a for tlie year being “ ArAon,” he cannot during the year excavate 
earth or remove stones. The Nagas and the Earth master demons ai e o|>posed 
to him. He is especially liable to the diseases of stiffened joints and skin dis- 
ordem. In the second month he is especially subject to danger. The N. and 
K. and S. directions are bad for him ; he must hot go there. For removing 

1 This Loy-men or ** Reversed -f- downwards” is a more abstruse calculation 
according to the saying:— 

**8kycs-pa pu-yi stag t’og nas lo grans t’ur, 

“ bud-med ma-yi sprel-t’og nas lo grans gyen." 

For maUs^^eaoju of elements— begin from Tiger and count age downwards. 

For females— the mothers— begin from Ape and count age upwurtls. 

Thus the birth-year of this individual being Water-Hog, and he being a male, and 
the son of Water being Wood, gives us for his Log-men the Water-Tiger year (which ss 
1854 A.D.). And as he is male, cn counting downwards from the Wood-Tiger the num- 
ber of years of his age (i.e., 26), we get the year Earth-Hare (t.s., d879 JuD.). And 
according to the Log-men Manual, the Earth-Hare year is ** ’byor-pa ” or Richest whicli 
is given the value of “ good,” ».s., s: 0« 

• This is calculated on the srog of the Log-men year, minus five years. In this case 
we have seen Log-men year is the Earth-Hare year. Counting back to the fifth year 
gives the Wood-Hog, which has its srog the element water, and the srog 6t tin* 
present 1888 a.d. year, viz., Earth-Mouse, being also Water, tlierefore ssQot good for 
the ** sky^izing Rope.” 

t See next chapter, 

« See next chapter. 
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these evils (a) knmread the “ Gyilong-ha'* section of thePrajilaPdramita, and 
{h) do the worship of '' Gya-zh%-tong^*[ = **Tlie 400,” ».e., 100 torwa or holy 
cakes, 100 lamps and 1009*tcc and 100 icatcr offeHngs\ and (c) offer a lamp daily 
in ioorship, 

III, — Ateording to Mbwa— 

His meWa is DUn-mar ( = the 7 re<ls) : therefore the Tsen and Gyalm demons 
give trouble. Dreams will be bad. The ^mIs are displeau^. Head, liver, and 
neai-t will give pain, and boils ^vill ensue. To prevent these evils (al make a 
** Tsen mdos'^ and a ** (ival nvdos ” (this is somewhat like the Sd-gS,^ hut with- 
out the ram's head);' (b) TAs favourite gods and guardians f^ng-nw) of 
individual : Do their worship energetically ; and (c) raiisom a sheep from the 
hutehers. 

B.— For th'e Wife. 

I. -^Accwding to Birth-conflict— 

This female born in Iron-Monkey year ii.e,. 20 years ago). That year com- 
IMii-ed with the Cnrth-Mouse year (*.e., 18^8 a.d.) gives 
Life = O X 

Body = O X 

Power =000 

Luck =: X 

Intelligence = O X 

1 . As modified by her Parkha. ii^hich is Li. Theseeome out respectively, 

X X, O 0* X X, O. X X. 

2. As modified by ** Reversed Age CalculatiMi X 

3. As modified by “ The Sky-rope " = O X 

4. As modified by ** The Earth-dagger ” =000 

The total of the year’s conflict is . *. : — 

Life and Intelligence are bad, like No. 1, and must be treated accord- 
ingly, and in addition to No. 1. 

Body and power are good. 

Luck is neutral ; therefore the good neople will be kind to you ; and the 
bad people will trouble ; therefore it is necessary to do veiy 
much Mikha la-dot^'* to drive away scandal (from) meevs 
^nouth. 

The Sky-seizing Rope is interrupted (f.c., cut) ; therefore— 

(1) do very much.'' te-gyed^" and " set'-k'yem ” (or oblation of wine to the 
gods) ; 

{^) prepare a " nam-go ” to close breazh tn the sky-connection. 

The conjunction of her vear (Monkey with Mouse) is not go<.d ; . *. she 
cannot journey far. And if she does any business she will suffer ; . *. have read 
" Tdshi tsig-pa.” 

II. ^ According to Park’A— 

The Park’a being Li, she must not try to build or repair a house or allow 
any marriage in her house or spill any water on the hearth. The devil-spirit of a 
dead person is offended with her. Headache and eveache will occur ; . '. (a) do 
not look at fresh flesh meat or blood ; (b) in the 8tn month will be especially 
bad ; (e) must not go W. or N.W. ; (^) have read the " Dd-mang "ana " Gye- 
tong; ” (e) be careful not to provoke quarrels. 

III. •‘According to Mewa— 

Her Mewa is ** smne thing ” ; therefore will occur sudden domestic quarrels 
of great seriousness, lying reports of infidelity, also grief among relatives, and 
droTwy. To prevent these do— 

(a) Gya zhi (t.e., 100 lamps, 100 rice, 100 water, and 100 torma)\ (b) 
Lu-tor, or offering of cake to the Ndgas and Dug-kar (= white 
umbrella-god witn 1,000 heads) ; (c) Also ransom a goat. 


^ Videg.m. 
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C.— For the Daughter, aged 7. 


J.--According to BiRTH-CONFLicrr— 

This female, bom in the Water-Horse year, 7 years ago. That year 
conflicted with the Earth-Mouse year as follows:— X X, O X, X X, 
O 0» X X. 

1. As modified by her ^'Parkha,*' which iszin. It is : — O O 0» O O 0» 
O }<. X X, O O O. 

. 2. As ifiodtfied by her ** Reversed Age Calctdation ” = O 

3. Ashy '' Sky-rope'' — O X 

4. Ashy Tm Earth-dagger" = Q X 

The total of tlie year's conflict is, Life, Intelligence, Bo<ly,aiul Luck arc 
g(KKl of 2nd degree, Power is bad ; therefore do as for her fatlt^' No. 1, pre- 
viously ivoted. 

“ Sky-seizing Rope ” and Earth-dagger ” are neutral. For evil Sky-seining 
Hope, hive read the StUra “ Akasgarblia. *' 

And for Earth-daggei' have read ** Sa-yi saying po-l mdo" 
and repeat ns freq^fently as years of age. i.e.. 7 times. 

The conjunction of\her birth year, the Horse, \yith that of the present yeai 
the Mouse, is very bad, as these two are enemies ; for this have read the 
Chinese **zlon-gah-mah.'* 


II. — According to Park’a — 

Her Park'a is* zin. Be careful not to break a twig or demolish any tree 
sacred to the Nagas or other deities (/jrnyan), and don't handle a carpenter's 
tool for the same reason. In 2nd month when buds come out, it is somewhat 
bad for you, as the Nagas are then pre-eminent. The West and N.W. 
directions are bad, and have to lie avoided. For these evils have read the 
“ D6-mang." 

III. —Arcordina to Mewa— 

Her Mewa is lu:e her father's {No. 1), and therefore do accordingly. 


D.— For the Son, aged 5. 


I.^Accarding to Birth-conflict— 

This male (son), born in the Wot)d-Ape year, 6 years ag 
compared with the Earth- Mouse year gives : — O X , Q 0» O O 

1. As modified by hU Parkha" w'hich is kham. 

O . .0 0 0,0 0 0 . 000 - 

2. Ashy Reversed Age Calculation — X 

3. Ashy Sky-rope." =00 

4. Ashy ** Earth-dagger." = X X 

The total of the year’s conflict . % is 

Body, Power, and Luck are good. 

Life and Intelligence are neutral or middling. 

The Sky-roM is not broken, and therefore good. 

The Earth-dagger is withdrawn, and therm ore bad. 

For the latter— 


That year 
X, O X. 

It is O X, 


(a) TnaJee as many day ChaUyas as possible ; 

(b) tl^ torma-cake of the earth-goddess {Sa-yi-lha-mo) ; and 

(c) give also torma-cake to the Ndga demigods. 

IL— According to *• Park’a * — 

His Park’a being k'am, don’t go to a large river, and to pools and other 
waters routed to to the abode of water-spirits. Don’t stir or disturb tlie 
water. Don’t go out at night. Don’t eat nsh. The Tsan fiends are ill dis- 
posed towards you. These spirits are especially malevolent to you in the 6th 
month ; .'. be careful then. Don’t go in a S.W. and N.E. direction. Hare 
read (1) kLn 'bum and (2) Ser-'od dampa 'don. 
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IIl.—AteorinM to Mkva-^ 

Thia.Mwrs ia Ko-mar. The Memo and Taan fiends are ill disposed towards 
yon. For this as (a) make “ kyi mdot whieh is like the Sa-g6 

and "Sky-door” mth threads and niasts, and (b) ^we read well ^'getr-od 
gyaA Aeyabe." 

General Note on the Grand Average of 140 above. 

The Mewa is excessively red. It thus betokens shedding of biood by 
accident. Therefore make " Tean mdoeV and the bloody *‘Mamo mdot ” masts 
(see page 464). iln<r have read at much at pottOde—O) ttobt po-eh’e-f-gtuAt. 
(2) ged-i yum, (3) nor-rgyun-ma-f gtuAt gnhman tgrogt. 

The extravagant amount of worship prescribed in the above 
horoscope is only a fair sample of the amount which the Iiimas 
order one famUy to perform so as to neutralize the current 
year’s demoniacal influences on account of the family inter- 
relations only; In addition to the worship herein prescribed there 
also needs to he done the special worship for each individual ac- 
cording to his or her own life’s horosct^e as taken at birth ; and 
in the case of husband and wife, their additional burden of wor- 
ship which accrues to their life horoscope on their marriage, due to 
the new set of conflicts introduced by the conjunction of theitr 
respective years and their noxious influences ; and other rites 
should a death have happened either in their own family or 
evmi in the neighbourhood. And when, despite the execu- 
tion of all this costly worship, 8i<^ess still happens, it necessitates 
thci further employment' of LSmas, and the recourse by the more 
wealthy to a devil-dancer or to a ^cial additional horoscope 
by the LSma. So that one &mily alone is prescribed a sufficient 
number of sacerdotal tasks to engage a couple of LSmas fairly 
fully for several months of every year I 

A somewhat comical result of all this wholesale reading of 
scriptures is that, in order to get through the prescribed rt^i^g 
of the several buliy scriptures within a reamnable time, it is the 
practice to call in a ^ozen or so LSiuas, each of whom reads aloud, 
but all at the same time, a different book or chapter for the 
benefit of the person concerned. 

So deep-rooted is the desire for divination , even in ordinary 
affiurs of every-day life, that, in addition to these elaborate 
horoioopes, nearly every LSma, even the most ignorant, and 
most of the laity, especially the poorer class who cannot afford 
the expense of spiritual horoscopes, seek for themselves presages 
by more simple methods, by cards, by rosary beads <nr pebbles. 
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by dice;, by sheep’s shoulder blades,^ by omens, etc. And the 
results are allowed to determine the movements of the indi- 
vidual, as every traveller who has had to do with Tibetans knows 
to his cost. If is a sort of fortune-telling, which, however, is not 
resorted to for the mere idle curiosity of ascertaining fortune long 
beforehand, but seriously to find the^issues of undertakings in 
hand or those immediately contemplated by the consulter. 

For the purposes of divination most families possess a small 
divining manual called mo or These books show 

the portent attached to the particular number which is elicited 
and also the initiatory spells. 

The cards used for most divination purposes are* small oblong 
strips of cardboard, each representing several degrees of lucky 
and unliKfky portents suitably inscribed and pictm-ially illustrated, 
and to each of these is attached a small thread. 

In consulting this oracle, an invocation is first addressed to a 
favourite deity, frequently the goddess Tara, and the packet is 
held by the left hand on a level with the face, and, with closed 
eyes, one of the threads is grasped, and its attached card is drawn 
out. The best out of three draws is held to decide the luck of 
the proposed undertaking, or the ultimate result of the sickness or 
the other question of fortune sought after. 

Divination by the rosary is especially practised by the more 
•illiterate people, and by the Bon priests. A preliminary spell is 
chanted : — 

“ ySol ! ye dharma ! Oni Sha-kya Muneye svddidh ! Kraniuneye 8vd- 
hah ! Madahshumuneye mihdh ! ” After having reflated this, breathe 
upon the rosary and say “ Namo-Guru / I bow down before the 
kind, merciful and noble Lama, the three Holy Ones, the 
(tutelary deity), and before all the collections of Dakkinlc^, religious 
protectora and guiirdians of the magic-circle, and I beg that you will 
cause the truth to descend on this lot. 1 also beg you, O ! religious 
protectox's and guardians, Brahma, India, the others of the ten direc- 
tions Natida and Takshaka, the Naga kings, including the eight great 
Nagas, the sun, the eight planets, the twenty-eight constellations of 
staia, the twelve great* chiefs of the injurers, and the neat locality 
gods, to let the true light descend on niy lot, and let the truth and 
Ideality appear in it.’* 

After repeating the above, the rosary is tffken in the palm and 
rolled between the two revolving palms, and the bands clapped 

1 See description by Pallas, quote 1 by Kockhill (A., p. 341). 
short for “ md-pecha,” or “ The book.* 


H H 
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thrice. Then, closing the eyes, a portion of the rosary is seized 
between the thumb and finger of each hand, and opening the 
eyes the intervening beads are counted from each end in threes. 
And according as the remainder is 1, 2, or 3 depends the result, 
llius : — 

(1) If One 08 a remainder ames after One as the previous i^emainder, 
everything is favourable in life, in friendship, in trade, etc. 

(2) If Two comes after Two it is bad : “ The cloudless sky will be 
suddenly darkened, and there will be loss of wealth. So Rim-’gro 
must be done repeatedly^ and the gods must be worshipped, which are 
the only preventions.” 

(3) Jf Three comes after Three it is very good ; ** Prosperitj^ is at 
hand in trade and everything.” 

(4) If Three comes after One it is good : “ Rice plants will grow on 
sandy hills, widows will obtain husbands, and poor men will obtain 
riches.” 

(5) If One comes after Two it is good : “ Every wish will be fulfilled 
and riches will be found ; if one travels to a dangerous place one will 
escape every danger.” 

(6) If One comes after Three it is good : “ God*s help will always be 
at hand, therefore worship the gods.” 

(7) If Two comes after Three it is not very good, it is middling : 

Legal proceedings will come.” 

(8) If Three comes after Two it is good: “Turquoise fountains will 
spring out and fertilize the ground, unexpected food will be obtained, 
i^nd escape is at hand from any danger.” 

(9) If Two comes of ter One it is bad : “ Contagious disease will come. 
But if the gods b^ worshipped and the devils be propitiated, then it will 
be prevented.” 

The most ordinary mode of divination is by counters of seeds or 
pebbles in sets of ten, fifteen, or twenty-one, which may be used 
with or without a dice-board. If a dice-board be used, it consists 
of small squares drawn on paper to the number of fifteen or of 
twenty-one, and each square has got a number within a circle 
corresponding to a number in the or divination-book. The 

set of ten is called “ The Ten Fairy Circle,” ^ and requires a board 
bearing the outline of an eigbt-petalled lotus arranged as pairs 
of petals which correspond to the Tantrik symbols of the five 
Jinas (viyra, gem, etc.), the fifth being in the centre, and its pair 
of petals is named the “Consort” of the Jina and the Sakti.^ The 


1 mKal-’gro-ma. 

t Thus rDoHe Kahgro, rdo-rje 8hug«-*gro, the former having higher rank and 
better prognosis. 
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counters are white and black pebbles or seeds, only one black one 
to each series. And after the invocation to the special deity and 
shaking up and mixing all the seeds in the closed palm tliey are 
then told out between the forefinger and thumb of the still closed 
palm on to the squares in tlie numerical order of the latter, and 
the number on which the black seed comes out determines by 
means of the mo-pe book the divination result of the particular 
fortune sought for. 

The set of fifteen squares is called “ Gya-nag-wnan-cli’u,” or 
The Chinese medicinal water.” It consists of a triple series of 
five squares, with the numbers arranged as in the sketch. But 
properly, as its name implies, the seeds 
should be dropped into a vessel of water, 
and no dice-board is then needed. This 
kind of divination is used especially in 
sickness, hence it is called “medicinal.” 

But the manual most commonly consulted 
for the prognosis and treatment of sickness 
is “The calculation of the eight god- 
desses.” This book gives a fixed 2 >rognosis 
and j)rescriptions of remedial worship for the month in series of 
fours. Thus for its reference, only the day of the month is needed, 
and no dice or seeds are necessary.* 

The set of twenty-one squares is called “ The twenty-one 
Taras,” after the twenty-one forms of that obliging goddess. 

Above the centre of the diagram is a figure 
of that goddess, who is specially invoked in 
this divination. The numbers run as in 
the diagram here given. As a sample of 
the oracles I give here a few of the divina- 
tion-results from Tara’s series. If the black 
seed falls on 1, 2, 8, or 9, the divination is 
as follows: — 

No.'l. The Jewel , — If you do not go to sea 
then you will get the jewel. For merchants’ 
and thieves’ adventures it is good. For your 
own house and soul it is excellent. But if you 


Ifnaf(e of Dolma. 


17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

16 

15 

14 

18 

12 
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8 

9 

10 

11 

6 

6 

4 

3 

2 

1 . 


15 

14 

13 

12 

11 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

5 

4 

3 

i 

2 

1 


1 Another manual named Duf-ts*od-i‘tai« gives similar information in regard to tlie 
particular time of the day of the occurrence in question. 


H H 2 
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are sick it is somewhat bad. For travelling you should first feed 
people and dogs. You will obtain a son and get temporal power. 
Your wishes will ultimately be gratified. You have a thief as an 
enemy. 

No. 2. The Turquoise Sprintj , — The dried valley will yield springs, 
and plants will become verdant, and timely rain will fall. The absent 
will soon return. Do the dPan-bstod worship of the enemy god, 
and the worship of your own special god (mch’od lha). It is good for 
marriage. 

No. 8. The Cowh Chaiiya . — In the supreme ^Og-min heavens it is 
good for the lower animals. In the three worlds of existence is 
long life and ai^spicious time. Your desires will be realized. Life 
is good. If you are ill, whitewash the Caitya and worship in the 
temple. .The enemy is somewhat near. For merchants the time 
is rather late, but no serious loss will happen. For health it is good. 

No. 9. 17ie Invalid . — If an actual invalid it is due to demon of 
grand-parents. Agriculture will be bad. Cattle will suffer. To pre- 
vent this offer the black cake of the three heads (^Tor nag mgo 
sum) and do ^‘calling for luck.” For your wishes, business, and 
credit it is a bad outlook. For sickness do “obtaining long life.” 
Mend the road and repaint the stones. Household things 

and life are bad. For these read the “ d6 mang” spells, also Du-Kar 
and Dok. The ancestral devil is to be suppressed by Srignon. Avoid 
conflict with enemy and new schemes and long journeys. 

The titles of the other numbers indicate somewhat the nature of 
their contents, namely :r— 


3. Golden 

4. Painted vase. 

5. Turquoise pavrot. 

6. Verdant plants. 

7. Lady carrying 

child. 

10. White lion. 


11. Golden vase. 

12. Turquoise dragon. 

13. Garuda. 

14. Tigress. 

15. Sun and moon. 

16. Enemy with bow 

and arrows. 


17. Fiendess with red 

mouth. 

18. *Gong king-devil. 

19. Peacock. 

20. Glorious white 

conch. 

21. The great king. 


The foregoing are the forms of dice-boards used by the laity and 
the., lower clergy. The more respectable Lamas use a circular disc 
with twenty^ight divisions in the form of three concentric lotus- 
flowers, each of the petals of the two outer whorls bearing a number 
which corresponds to a number in the divining manual which is 
called The one who sees all actions.” ‘ The margin of the disc 
is surrounded by flames. This more artistic arrangement is shown 
in the accompanying figure. As a sample of this oracle 1 give 
here the detail of No. 1 and list of the presiding divinities of the 
other numbers. 


^ “ Las-byecf »ft’on-ba kun-Zdan.’ 
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Ko. 1., Bhagamn (a title of Buddha). You are of the ^lee cla.ss, 
or if not you wiir get a wise son. Your god needs to be worshipped 
fully, and what you desire will be realized, .uid you will obtain long 
life and freedom from sickness. And if you are a male this bleasing 
will last for nine years. If you ai*e a female then nine monks must be 




Lotus DicE>aoARD. 


engaged to read the Siflthi Ahidharmay and four monks must do 
the doJc-pay clapping of hands to drive away the evil spirits; for in the 
south is a king demon who is angry with you and your heart is disturbed 
and your temper bad. On this account do the worship of the king 
demon and wear his charm. In your house children will be unsafe, 
but they will not die. Your valuable goods are likely to go, there- 
fore do the worship of Nor-Vuh or the obtaining of wealth.” 
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The names of the divinities of the other numbers, which give some 
indication of the nature of the divination, are : — 


2. Avalokita. 

3. Ugyen Rinboch’e. 

4. Tarfi. 

5. Vajrapani. 
f). Norbu. 

7. Uiiiiiian. 

8. Indra. 

D. MahjusrI. 

10. Dorje leg-pa. 

11. Sirge Sashi. 


12. Dorje Gya-t’am. 

13. Yuduk Nonmo. 

14. Toh-han Lhamo. 

15. Tamch’en Nagpo. 

16. Lungpa Kyithik. 

17. Durpag Nag. 

18. Garwa Bishu. 

19. Gyacha kua. 

20. Nad-bdak Remati, 

god of sickness. 


21. Tsunpa. 

22. Gh’ui Lhamo. 

23. Tuk-zig-pa. 

24. Sipi Kukhor. 

25. Damc’a Dzema 
26* DreoDagyak. 

27. Purnan Ukpu. 

28. Nag-nag. 


The dice used in divination and fortiin^telling are of two sorts, 
namely, (a) ordinary ivory or bone dice marked with black dots from 
one to six as in European dice, and (5) a solitary wooden cube, on 
each of the six sides of which is carved a letter corresponding to a 
similar letter in the manual. Here also may be mentioned the 
loaded dice used in ‘‘ The scape-goat ceremony,” see the chapter 
on festivals. 

The ordinary ivory dice are used in a set of three with the Lhamo 
M6 or **The goddess’ divination manual,” which provides for 
results from three to eighteen. These three dice are usually 
thrown on the book itself from the bare hand after having been 
shaken up in the closed palm. IViore luxurious people possess a 
small wo<^en bowl from which they throw the dice, also a pad on 
which to throw them. 

The solitary wdbden dice is used for divination along with the 
manual of Manjus^ It cgntains on its six sides the six letters, 
compound or otherwise, of Manjusii’s spell — ^A, B, P, TS, N, 
DI. The wood of this dice should be made of either Mahjusn’s 
sacred bla ” tree, or sandal, or rose-wood, or if none of these 
woods are available, then the dice should be made of conch-shell 
or glass. 

In the manual of this dice the portent of each letter is divided 
into the following sections, namely — House, Favours, Life, Medical, 
Enemy, Visitors, Business, Travel, Lost property. Wealth, Sickness, 
etc., which cover all the ordinary objects for which the oracle is 
consulted. As an example I here extract the portents of A: — 

« < A ’ 4 s the best of all for great L&mas and for lay officers, and 
what you will perform will have a good, result. For low people it 
means a little sadness ; therefore worship yout* favourite god. 
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“ Uoute section.~K\\ your household will be happy and lucky, and 
for a time your house will be safe j but where the cattle dwell, theie 
a thief and rogue will perhaps come. To avoid this repeat, or get 
repeated (by Limas), 10,000 times the spelf of Mai'Ici. 

“ Favourt section , — ^The favours you wish will be got gradually. To 
remove the difficulty in the way of getting these repesit, or get repeated, 
100,000 times the spell of gra-ljia, and also of Devi 16-gyon-ma (this 
latter is Om! pisha-tsi par-na-^M-viarri tarba d*6-la-ta-tha-ma~na-i/e twa- 
M!\ and do the Dug-kar with its contained Jzlog-&sgyur (clapping of 
bands) celebration. 

“ Life (iSro(/).— This is good. But the ^Don demon from the east 
and south came with a blue and black article you got. To clear away 
this cloud do, or get done, 100,000 grilwel, and do the NSga worship 
and read, or get read, 1,000 times Sherab-Nihpo. 

“ Taking the medicine prescribed for you for a long time 

secretly you shall recover. Also bum a lamp nightly from sunset to 
sunrise as an ofiering to the gods. 

“ A’Memy.— You shall not suffer, as your god is strong and will pro- 

tect you. ... • en 

“ Ft«W«~probable.— They are coming, or news of their visit will 

soon 1)6 I'scoivcd* 

<< BiisineBs , — If you quickly do business it shall be profitable — delay 

shall be unprofitable. * i u * 

“ Travel ,— actual leaving of your house shall be difficult, but it 

you persevere you shall travel safely. x i 

“ Lost jh'opertyo—li you go to the north-west you shall get the lost 

property, or news of it.^' 

A most peculiar application of the dice is for determining the 
successive regions and grades of one’s future re-births. Fifty-six 
or more squares of about two inches wide are painted side by side 
in contrasted colours on a large sheet of cloth, thus giving a 
chequered area like an ordinary draught or chess-board. Each 
square represents a certain phase of existence in one or other of 
the six regions of re-birth, and on it is graphically depicted a 
figure or scene expressive of the particular state of existence in the 
world of man, or beast, or god, or in hell, etc., and it bears in its 
centre the name of its particular form of existence, and it also 
contains the names of six other possible states of re-birth which 
ensue from this particular existence, these names being preceded 
by one or other of the following six letters: A, S, R, G, D, Y, 
which are also borne on the six faces of the wooden cube which 
forms the solitary dice for this divination. 

Starting from the world of human existence, the dice is thrown, 
and the letter which turns up determines the region of the next 
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re-birth. Then proceeding from it the dice is again thrown and 
the letter turned up indicates the next state of re-birth from this 
new existence, and so on from square to square ad infinitum. 

Thus for the Lamaist layman there appear only six states of 
re-birth ordinarily possible, namely : — 

A. The pith of the sorcerer; S. Many days journey (Nin ts^og lain) ; 
R. The “bent goers/’ the beasts; G. The Unorthod ox, i a follower 
of the Bon or pre-Lamaist form of religion in Tibet; D. an Indian 
heretic ; Y. a ghostly state in Limbo. 

The dice accorai)anying my copy of this board seems to have 
been loaded so as to show up the letter Y, which gives a ghostly 
existence, and thus necessitates the performance of many expensive 
rites to counteract so undesirable a fate. But in addition to tlie 
ordinar}^ six states of possible re-birth are the extraordinary states 
of re- birth to be obtained by 1 he grand coup of turning up the letter 
A five times in succession or the letter S thirteen times in succession. 
The former event means direct re-birth in the paradise of St. 
Padma and his mythical [irimordial god, Samantabhadra, while 
the latter event is re-birth immediately into tlie grander paradise 
of the coming Buddha, Maitreya. 

Ever}^ year has its general character for good or evil foretold 
in the astrological books (like Zadkiel’s),' but like most oracular 
utterances, these prophecies are couched in rather jimbiguous 
terms, and as there are four or five versions of these forecasts 
for each year of the twelve-year cycle in addition to a separate set 
for each year of the sixty-year cycle, there is thus considerable 
latitude allowed for accounting for most pheno'^.ena. 

In 18ill, during that great visitation of locusts which swarmed 
over India and into Sikhim as well, the local Lamas were in great 
glee on finding that the plague of locusts^ was down in the Lamaist 

^ The ordinary Lamaist forecast for 1891 ran as follows : During this year of thi* 
Iron-Hare, there is fear for tlie cattle. The valuable crops will be nKnlerate. Dew and 
bail excessive. 'Birds and mice destructive. Robbery and loss of land, fleeing in- 
habitants. Slowly crops may recover. Black (seeded crops) good, white not good. 
Human sickness excessive. In early summer water scanty, with hail and heat after- 
wards. Slowly progress. If those who otherwise shall certainly die, do “the Life 
Ransom," the “ Death Ransom " («.y. releasing small fish from the fishmongers), and 
the'*' Ceremony to Obtain Life," then they shall be safe, etc., etc. 

* The great oriental locust is well-know n to the Nepalese and Sikhim highlanders 
as an occasional visitant, and l am told tliatafcwof the swarms occasionally pass 
actually into Tibet. The Nepalese during tliis last visitation were to be seen catching 
basketfuls of these insects, which tliey cooked and ate like slirimps with much relish. 
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forecast for that year. I examined the old printed books and 
found that in one of the more common versions of the twelve-year 
cycle a plague of cKaga was foretold for that year, and cKaga is 
a short form of the word for locust.” And it seemed that it 
could not have come out in the forecaste oftener than about once 
in six years. 

The more demoniacal forms of divination practised by the pro- 
fessional oracles and wizards are described in the following chaptjer. 


scoiriosi charm 

‘NJUM* •* OCMONA 



1. fnaka-apirit. 

2. 7>aii devil. 


3. Mo-vm flendeM. 
i. **Klng’*-flend. 




A HIiACK-IIAT SOKi'EltRR. 


XVIII. 

SORCERY AND NECROMANCY. 


“He drew tlie mystic circle’s bound 
With skull and' cross-bones fenced around ; 
He traced full many a siuil there ; 

He muttered many a bai^kward prayer 
That sounded like a curse.*’ 



ITH the Lilmas, as with the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
the oracle is a living and highly popular institution. 
Dwelling in an atmosphere of superstition, the Liiiaas, 
like the alchemists of old, do not recognize the limita- 


tion to their powers over Nature. They believe that the hermits 
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in the mountains, and the monks in their cloisters, can readily 
become adepts in the black art, and can banish drought, and con- 
trol the sun, and stay the storm ; and many of their necromantic 
performances recall the scene of the witches’ cauldron” in 
Blacbeth. 

Magic, and this mostly of a sympathetic kind, seems to have 
crept into Indian Buddhism soon after Buddha’s death. In the 
form of irdhij or the acquisition of supernatural power, it is a 
recognized attribute of the Arhats, and even among the primitive 
Hinayana Buddhists. The PaHtta (“pirit”) rite of the Southern 
Buddhists is essentially of the character of exorcism,^ and portions 
of the text of the Saddharma Pundarika, dating to about the first 
century of our era, are specially framed for this purpose. 

But the Indian cult does not appear ever to have descended to 
the gross devil-dancing^ and Shamanist charlatanism of the Lamas; 
though even the Lamas seldom, if ever, practise such common 
tricks as swallowing knives and vomiting fire, with which they have 
been credited. They find plenty of scope for their charlatanism in 
playing upon the easy credulity of the people by working them- 
selves into the furious state of the ^‘possessed,” so as to oracularly 
deliver auguries, and by the profitable pursuits of necromancy and 
sorcery. 

Every orthodox monastery in Tibet, even of the most reformed 
sects, keeps or patronizes a sorcerei:, and consults him and follows 


^ as practised by the southern Buddhists, is a reading of certain scriptuTfS 

aa an exordsm against evil spirits in sickueas. It addresses itself to • **all spirits 
here assembled,” and says: “therefore hear itio, 0 yo spirits! Be friendly ilu' 
race of men ; for every day and night they bring you their offerings ; therefore kei'p 
diligent watch over them. Ye spirits, etc.” (Hakdy's JS. Moh.). Nagasena in Mifinda 
(circa, 150 aj>.) is made to say, “ The blessed one, 0 king . . sanctioned Pint. 
And Rhys Davids (MUinda, p. 213), conunentiog on this remark, states : This is 
the oldest text in which the use of the service is referred to. But the word Parittil 
(Pirit) is used Kullaeatjga, v., 6, on an asseveration of love ; for snaked to be used as 
what is practically a charm against snake-bite, and that is attributed to the Buddha. 
The particular Suttas, Katana Sutta, Khanda-paritta, Mora paritta Dhajrjagga-pnritta, 
and the Afan^iya-paritta, and tlie Anguli-mala paritta, and jiassages here referied 
to are all in the Pitakas. 

Cf. also a manual of exorcism used in Ceylon, entitled Piruwana-pota.— Hakdv's 

• It will be interesting to find whether the dancing orgies of the Ceylon Buddhists 
are in any way related tj r hose of northern Buddhism. The descriptions of Callaway 
are insuliicient for thU purpose. They show, howeyer, Uiat Yama the Death King 

f\guif s prominently in the dances. 
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hiB dictates upon most matters; and there are some cloisters near 
Lhftsa specially devoted to instruction in this art. Such are^ Moru, 
Bamo-ch’e, and Kor-mas’a. 

The chief vdzards are called “ Defenders of the faith ” (cAW- 
8kyon)f and the highest of these, namely^ Na-ch’uft, is the goverii - 
ment oracle, and is consulted on all important state occasions 
and undertakings. But every monastery of any size has its own 
sorcerer, who, however, in the case of the poorer sects, is not 
usually considered a member of the brotherhood, and be is allowed 
to marry. They possess ho literature, and deliver their sayings 
orally. 

Their fantastic equipment and their frantic bearing, as in figurf' 
at page 475, their cries and howls, despite their name, can scarce!^: 
be of Sivaite origin, but seem clearly to identify them with the 
Bon — the grossest of Shamanist devil-dancers. The belief both 
in ghosts and witchcraft and the practice of exorcism was so deep- 
rooted in the country, that Padma-sambhava gave it a prominent 
place in his system, and even Tsoh-K’a-pa could not do otherwise 
than take them over into his yellow sect. And that position with- 
in the Lamaist priesthood once granted to the heathen sorcerer it 
naturally became dogmatic and scholastic,^ and seems to have been 
given its present organized shape by the fifth Grand Lama, Nag 
WaA, in the seventeenth century ; though even now it is satisfac- 
tory to find that some of the more intelligent and respectable 
Limas despise such gross exhibitions as an unholy pandering to 
the vulgar taste for the marvellous. 

The chief sorcerers are called ‘‘The revered protectors of re- 
ligion,” Gh^o-kyoii or and are believed to be incarnations of 

the malignant spirit called “kings,”* who seem to be spirits of 
demonified heroes, and still the object of very active popular 
worship.’ 

These king-fiends are alleged to have been originally five 
brothers,’ who came from Gh’ad-dumiA northern Mongolia, 


1 Kofpbn, ii.i 200. * rg>’al-po. . 

> Tlieinode of wonhipping these ** kings” and tlie offerings most acceptable to 
them are detailed in the book Kn-Ha yyal-fKn “ Confession to the live lacrod 

Kings ” and ** Confession {Kan^Say) to the Incarnate Great Ch'o^KyoA.” 

* rgyal-po-sku*nga. These a^e said to have been the kings of the east, mysticall}* 
called ^the Body** and resident at Sam-ya, the king of tlie west, entitled tlie Speech, 
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though now only two (or three) of them seem to be known, and 
these are represented by the oracles of Na-ch’uh, Karma-s’ar, and 
Gadot. 

The chief of these necromancers was first brought into the order 
of the Lamas by the fifth Grand Lama, who seems to-have felt, 
like the Eoman governors, the necessity for placing the divination 
^for government service under the control of the priests, and he 
doubtless realized the political advantages of having so powerful 
an instrument entirely within the order. He admitted the augur 
of Narch’uh ^ to the brotherhood, and made him the state-oracle. 

The Necromancer-in-Ordinary to Government. 

The Ni-CH dn Oracle. 

The Necromancer-in-Ordinary to the government is the Na-ch’uft 
sorcerer. The following details regarding him I have obtained 
from a resident of his temple, and also from several of his client^le.^ 

This demon-king was originally a god of the Turki ^ tribes, and 
named The White Overcast Sky.” * and on account of his Turki 
descent, the popular epic of the famous prince KesaVy who had 
conquered the Turki tribes, is not permitted to be recited at De- 
pung, under whose asgis the Na-ch’uh oracle resides for fear of 
offending the latter. 

He was brought to Tibet by Padma-sambhava in Thi-Sroh 
Detsan’s reign, and made the Ch’o-Kyoh or religious guardian 
of the first monastery, Sam-ya. There he became incarnate, and 
the man possessed by his spirit was styled The Beligious Noble ” 
or Gh’o-je, and he married and became a recognized oracle with 
hereditary descent. 

This demon-king is thus identified with Pe-har (usually pro- 
nounced P^kar)^ although othe/ accounts make him the fourth 
and younger brother of Pe-har. 

resident at Na-ch'un, the king of the north, the Deeds, resident at Norbu-gah and 
of the south, the Learning, resident at Gah-dpng, eight miles west of Lhasa, and of 
the centre (? Lamo). Schlagintweit (p. 157) names thdhn, ** Bihar Ch’oichoh Da-lha 
Luvah and Tokchoi," but this seems to include diyinities of other classes. 

1 About seven miles west of De-pung. 

< Cf. also the vernacular literature: gSer-p’reh; gyu p’teh; dhul p’reh, and the 
deb-ther of Na-ch'uh temple, and of Reting gyal po. 

’ Hor-pa iha of the Bfid& igom-kaw order. 

* yNam-fb dKar-po. 

* Although he is specially associated with monasteries it is unlikely that his name 
Is a eorruption of Bihar ( FtAam), as it is spelt dpe-bar, and he has Tibetan attributes. 
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lHany centuries- later Pe-hat's spirit is said to have transferred 
itself to Ts’al'gnft-t’aft, about four miles KS.E.of LhSsajOntheway 
to Gah-dan, and thence in a miracnloos manner to its presmit 
location.' 

In the time of the Grand Lima flag-Wah, in the seventeenth 
century, when he extended the Ge>lug-pa order wholesale, he made 
the Niirch’aft ch’o-je a Lama of the yellow sect, and gave him the 
monastery called De-yang tartsah,* and made him the state oracle. 
The reason alleged for the pre-eminence thus conferred is said to be 
that he frustrated an attempt of the Newars or Nepalese merchants 
of Lhasa to poison the tea^istem at the great festival, by driving a 
knife through the vessel, and thus discharging the alleged poison. 

Since his promotion within the ranks of the established church 
he and his successors have been celibate and educated. His 
monastery, which is richly furnished and surrounded by gardens, 
including a conservatory with stuffed birds, and leopards, and other 
animals, now contains one hundred and one monks, many of whom 
are real Ge-longs, observing the two hundred and fifty-three Vmaya 
rules, and firom amongst these his successor is chosen-^the succes- 
sion passing by breath and not by heredity, and it is said that 
these sorcerers are very shorirlived on account of their maniacal 
excitement; and they probably. are addicted to Indian hemp. He 
has the title of Kvmg from the Chinese emperor, a title which is 
seldom bestowed even on the Sha-pe or governors (dukes) of 
Tibet. 

He is dressed like a Ge-lug-pa monk, usually in red robes, but 
wears a lotus-shaped hat of a yellow colour relieved by red and 
topped by a ruby button. 


I 'fhe legend states that the spirit of Pehar entered into a resident of Ts'al-guh- 
t’afi, and said to a Lama named Z’ah, **Let us go to Udy&na (the countiy of 
Padmaeambhava).” The Lama then shut up the possessed man in a box, which he 
flung into the ri^er Kyi. Kow the abbot of De-pung had prophesied the previous day 
to his pupils, saying, ** A box will float down the river, go And it and sdse it.” The 
pupils found the box and brought it to the spot wli^e the Na-ch*uu temple now 
stands, namely, about one mile to the S.£. of De-pung, and there they opened it, and 
lo ! a great Are came out and disappeared into a tree, and the dead body of a* man 
was found in the box ; but the prayers of the abbot the spirit consented to re* 
turn to the body. And the resuscitated corpse, refusing to enter the pure momteiy 
of De-pung on the plea of being uncelibate, requested to be granted '*a sinairdwell- 
ing” where he stood—hence the name of the place Nfl-ch'un or” the sqiall dwell- 
ing.” And the identical tree is still to be seen there, 
s (do-yafu graven. 
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This state-sorcerer proceeds in great pomp to Lhasa once 
a year, on the second day- of the first month, attended by the 
magistrate^ of De-pung, and is accommodated in a special temple 
close to the east of the great Jot-^o temple, where he prophesies the 
events of the year. His rank is so high that he only visits the 
Palai Lama. Grovemmeint officials require to visit him when 
seeking information in regard to government projects, war, sick- 
ness, etc. And when he is at home his minister ^ acts as the 
government go-between on ordinary occasions, and he and other 
sorcerers accompany troops to battle and interpret the portents of 
the omens of birds, animals, etc. 

He is also consulted by private people who can afford the 
expense. In addition to any presents in kind, a money fee of 
from ten to 1,000 taiihas (silver coins about sixpence) or more 
are needed, and these are applied to the support of his large 
establishment. 

The applicant to the oracle must have his request presented in 
writing, and when a sufficient number of applications have accumu- 
lated, the augur is disclosed in a wildly ecstatic state. He throws 
rice at the applicants, and becoming more inflamed by fury, he falls 
down in convulsions and then replies to questions addressed to 
him. The replies are noted down by attendant scribes, and the 
document is afterwards sealed — it is said by the sorcerer him- 
self on his recovery. 

The utterances are often couched in poetry or allegory, with 
the brevity and ambiguousness of an oracular response. 

One of the Nii-cKun sorcerer’s responses which I have seen bears 
a circular red seal of crossed thunderbolts. It is interesting 
rather as a sample of the kind of questions addressed to the oracle 
than for the oracular deliverance itself, which is of the ordinary 
prosaic kind. 

To the exalted throne (made of the corpses of infidels) on which 
rest the feet of the great Religious Protector, the Incarnate Victor- 
God of the enemies in all the three worlds, — Lamp of Wisdom ! 

1, this child (Sraa), believing in you, with my ten fingers resting on 
my heart, petition thus : — 

** 1. What is the evil accruing this year on the following persons, 
and wbat'the necessary worship (to counteract the evil)? 


t8'og8-ch*en z*al-*no. 


* Entitled Lon-po rdo-rjp drag-ldaii. 
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The Governor . 
Male ... 

Male ... 
Female 

Male 

Female 

Female 

Female 


birth 


year, Iron-Monkey. 
, Earth-Hare. 

,, Fire-Tiger. 

, £arth-Ox. 

, „ Tiger. 

, Iron-Bird. 

, Fire-Hare. 

, Fire-Dog. 


2. What is the evil, now and hereafter, accruing to the Guide 
(Teachtu) of Sikhim and Gang-ljong ( = C'itf-Tibet) from the foreign 
hariiiers ? And what can be done 1 

“ 3. At the Tibetan farm of D6-ta (near Khamba-jong) the fields for 
several seasons have yielded no crops on account of * dew from want of 
cloud.s.* 'What remedy is for this ? 

“ Pray relieve our anxiety. You, who are the best of gods, do not 
ever abandon us ; but ever protect us on all aides as by a thick ' tent ! ’ 
Save us ! We woit»hip Thee ! And we offer you this god-like silken 
robe ; also this pair of fowls (male and female) ! 

‘‘ This applicant’s name is ” 


The Reply. 

Hri ! 1. Read Tara’s ritual, and plant ^ prayer-flags ’ (in number) 

according to your age. 

2. 'Worship Tara much, and plant as many of the largest prayer 
flags ’ as possible. 

3. Read the Bum (Prajua p&ramita) and (St. Padma’s) T’afi-yig, the 
three roots (Lama, tutelary and Buddha) ; make the Ts’ogs offering, 
also one to Dorje Nam-ch’uh, and Yul-K’rus (sprinkling holy water to 
purify the country); and mollify the country-gods by the Gya ar 
Sriih-ma.” 


THE KARMA-S’AR ORACLE. 

But the Karrna-s’ar' oracle seems to have been the original om 
and it still is one of those most popularly resorted to. Its so^ 
cerer is also held to be possessed by the demon-king Pe-har. It is 
within Lhasa, and is specially under the segis of the Serra monas- 
tery, and this indeed is said to have been a chief reason why the 
Grand Lfima iflag-waft eclipsed it by attaching the state oracle 
to his own and rival monastery De-pung. 

-Yet Karma-s’ar too receives some direct countenance from 


I 1 


» Op r]Ur-ma-K* 3 'a. 
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government, for on the seventh month of each year its sorcerer 
proceeds to Sena and delivers there his fore-warnings of portend- 
ing danger to the church and state for the forthcoming year. 
He is not celibate, but has received some education and is able to 
read and write, and has a large following of pupils. 

He is extensively consulted about political events, and his 
deliverances, which are posted up at the south door of his resi- 
dence at Lhasa as well as at Serra, excite much notice. I quote 
here a few examples of his oracular responses : — 

dog is unlikely to catch the fox though both may wear oif 
their tails (advice to give up pursuing some small though wily 
party). 

The prancing steed thinking only of himself falls over the cliff 
(compare with pride meets a fall ”). 

The eagle’s wings bring the fishes under its power. 

The fox will be^me greater than a mountain-like elephant (fortell- 
ing advancement of a crafty underling). 

The path of the voracious wolf is barred by a serpent. 

The grunting pig with upturned tusks frightens the hawk. (This 
is an excuse for ev^ing reply to the question for fear of oftending the 
authorities.) 

A more inferior type of sorcerer is the Lha-Ka (probably 
LharK’a or ** God’s mouth-piece,” also called Ku-t’em-ba. Such 
are found frequently in western Tibet, and may be females,' and 
in which case the woman may marry without hindrance to her 
profession. These wizards are especially resorted to for the relief 
of pain. 

This exorcist puts on the mirror over the heart, the masker’s 
cope, with the five Bats of Fortune, and the five-partite chaplet 
of the five Jinas, topped by skulls, a silken girdle (paA-den), and 
placing a cake on his head, he calls upon Buddha and St. Padma, 
and offers a libation^ and incense to the demons, and beating a 
large drum (not a tambourine or hautboy) and cymbals, calls on 
the several country-gods by name, saying : Nd-K*an dim di-den 
mirmheo ! and the advent of the deity is believed to be seen in 
the mirror. The first to come is the tutelary^ who then brings 


f They aomewhst leeemble the Nnn jarma and Pa-o of Sikliim, but are not devil- 
dancers like the latter. Compare also with the witch-like priestesses called *M)ay- 
gals*’ of the Hunsia tribes mentioned by Dr. Leitner as thc^ mediums of the divine 
pleasure and supernatural presence being manifest by ringing of bells, etc. 
ser-skyem. 
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the NdgaSj dragon-demi-gods and the Brij which are the most 
malignant of all demons. 

The divining-arrow is then taken from the plate of flour which 
had been offered to these demons, and its blunted point is put on 
the affected part. .. The Lha-ka exorcist now applies his mouth 
half-way down the shaft, and sucks forcibly. On this a drop of 
blood appears over the painful part, without any abrasion of skin, 
and evidently dropped by sleight of hand from the parti-coloured 
ribbons of the arrow. It is, however, considered a miracle, and 
the patient is led to believe that the demon has been expelled 
from the part. 

The commonest sorcerer is called Ncbg-pa or ‘‘ the Expert in 
Incantations.” These are very numerous and are more nearly 
allied than the CVd-je to the original type of the Tibetan devil- 
dancer. But they are not admitted into any of the monasteries 
of the reformed and semi-reformed sects. 

They are usually illiterate, they marry and wear a peculiar 
dress, the most characteristic part of which is the tall conical hat 
like that of the orthodox western witch, and pictured at page 475. 
It has, however, added to it a broad rim of yak-hair and on either 
side a coiled serpent, and it is surmounted by a w^a-topped skull 
and peacock feathers with long streamers of the five-coloured silks 
such as are used with the divining-arrow. 

Their special weapons ^ for warring with the demons are : — 

1. The Phurbu, a dagger of wood or metal to stab the demons. The 
central portion is in the form of a v^^Va-thunderbolt which is the part 
held in the wizard’s hand, and the hilt-end is terminated either by a 
sample fiend’s-head, or by the same surmounted by a horse’s head, 
representing the horse-beaded tutelary-devil Tam-din. 

2. A sword with thunderbolt-hilt. 

3. Sling, bows and arrows. 

4. The divining-arrow (Dah-dar). This is inserted into a plate of 
flour offered to the demons. Other appliances are the magic triangle 
(hun-hnn) containing talismanic sentences within which the wish of 
the votary is insciibed and called Un-ga. 

A sash of human bones (rus-rgyan) carved with fiends and 
mystic symbols is also worn, and as a breast-plate a magic mirror 
of metal which probably is identical with that found in Taoism 
and Shintoism. 


1 'Fhey arc called ror, and the edge or point directed against the demons it Zor* 
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The commonest necromantic rites are ^Hhe closing of the 
doors to the demons of the earth and sky/’ the exorcising of the 
disease-demon, the death ceremonies as a whole, expelling the 
death-demon, the lay figure of the deceased and its rites, etc., 
and the exorcising of ghosts. And I here give some details of 
these rites. 

Barring the Door against the Earth-Demons. 

1'he Tibetan genii loci are worshipped in a way presenting 
many parallels to the fioman worship of their Zarea, the horse-shoe 
above the door of our old-fashioned houses, and the skull-trophies 
of the Indo-Chinese.^ 

The local e'rth-spirits are named “ Master Earth” or ‘‘Earth- 
Masters,”* and are comparable to the terrestrial Nagas of the 
Hindus. The most malignant are the “ griaTi,” who infest 
certain trees and rocks, which are always studiously shunned and 
respected, and usually daubed with paint in adoration. 

The earth-demons are innumerable, but they are all under the 
authority of “ Old mother iTAoTi-ma.”® She rides upon a ram, 
and is dressed in golden yellow robes, and her personal attendant 
is “ Sa-thel-fiag-po.” In her hand she holds a golden noose, and 
her face contains eighty wrinkles. 

The ceremony of “closing the door of the earth,” so fre- 
quently referre4 to in the Lamaist prescriptions, is addressed to 
her. 

In this rite is prepared an elaborate arrangement of masts, 
and amongst the mystic objects of the emblem the strings, etc. ; 
most prominent is a ram’s skull with its attached boms, and it 
is directed downward to the earth. 

Inside the ram’s skull is put some gold leaf, silver, turquoise, 
and portions of every precious object available, as well as portions 
of dry eatables, lice, wheat, pulses, etc. 

On the forehead is painted in ochre-colour^ the geomantic sign 

1 Certain Himalayan tribes (€.y. the Limbu)» and the* Lushais (Riibeck's CkUtagimg 
HUl Tfibtit Lend., ISSS)* place skulls of animals outside their dwellings. These, I 
believe, are intended less as trophies than as charms against spirits. 

* Sa-bdag-po. 

* Apparently derived from the Chinese name of the Pa-£va for **eartli.” 

* The symbolic colour of the eartli. 
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of the park’a Khon, on the right jaw the sun, and on the left jaw 

the moon, and over it are placed masks, around 

which are wound coloured threads in geometric — ^ — 

patterns ; also pieces of silk (tarzab) rag, and 

Chinese brass coins (Ang., “ cash ”) and several Park’a Khon. 
wool-knobbed sticks ijpha/Mc'ra). 

Along the base are inserted on separate slips of wood the follow- 
ing images, etc. : 1, a 'man’s picture ; 2, a woman’s picture with 
a spindle in her hand; 3, a house picture; 4, a tree picture 
(k'ra'mraHn) ; 5, figures of the geomantic signs eight Parkha and 
the nine Mewa. 

The whole erection is now fixed to the outside of the house 
above the door ; the object of these figures of a man, wife and 
house is to deceive the demons should they still come in spite of 
this o£fering, and to mislead them into the belief that the fore- 
going pictures are the inmates of the house, so that they may 
wreak their wrath on these bits of wood and so save the real 
human occupants. 

Then when all is ready and fixed,, the Lama turns to the south- 
west and chants . 

O ! 01 ke! Ice! Through the nine series of earths you are known 
as Old Mother Khon-ma, the mother of all the Sa-dak-po. You are 
the guardian of the earth’s doors. The dainty things which you es- 
pedially desire we herewith offer, namely, a white skull* of a ram, on 
whose right cheek the sun is shining like burnished gold, and on the 
loft cheek the m'bon gleams dimly like a conch-shell, llie forehead 
bears the sign of iTAdn, and thd whole is adorned with every sort of 
silk, wool, and precious things, and it is also given the speU of Kk&n 
(here the Lima breathes upon it). All these good things are here 
offered to you, so please close the open doors of the earth to the family 
who here has offered you these things, and do net let your servant Sa- 
thel ngag-po and the rest of the earth spirits do harm to this family. 
By this offering let all the doors of the earth be shut. 0! 0! kel 
ke ! Let not your servants injure us when we build a house or repair 
this one, nor when we are engaged in marriage matters, and let every- 
thing happen to this family according to their wishes. Do notte 
angry with us, but do us the. favours we ask.” Here the priest claps his 
hands and shouts 

0n\ kharal dok / Om khamrhU dok!^ Bmnm twdhd,/” 


1 **Tlie images of men and women made of wool were hung in the streets, and so 
many balls made of wool as there were servants in the family, and so many complete « 
Images as there were children (Fethit pud LiL Oyr^ The meaning of which custom 
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Demons op the Sky. 

The local-demons of the sky are under the control of the 
grand&ther of the three worlds ” — Old father Khen-pa — who is 
represented as an old man with snow-white hair, dressed in white 
robes and riding on the white dog of the sky, and in his hand he 
carries a crystal wand. I(e is the master ” of the sky, and the 
ceremony named or ^Hhe closing of the doors of the 

sky/’ so frequently prescribed by the astrologers, is addressed to 
him. 

In it is an arrangement of masts, threads, images, etc., exactly 
similar to that used for the Earth-demons, the only difference 
being that in this case a dog’s skull is used (note that the dog 
was especially associated^ wit h the analogous Lares worship of the 

Romans,*) and it is directed upwards, pointing 

■ to the sky; and the Sign of the parlcha painted • — 

on the forehead is that of Kheti^ and is in blue — 

colours. And the ceremony is the same except Pab»ha Khbn. 
in its prelude and in the name of the chief servants : — 

** 0 ! 0 ! we turn towards the western sun, to the celestial mansion 
where the sky is of turquoise, to the grandfather of the three worlds — 
Old Khen-pa, the master of the sky. Pray cause your servant, the 
white Nam-tel, to work for our benefit, and send the great planet 
Pemba (Saturn) as a friendly mes enger,’’ etc., etc. 

Another common ceremony of a necromantic character is that 
entitled Prevention from injury by the eight classes (of 
demons).” These eight classes of spirits have already been 
noted, and the detailed account of their worship has been given 
by me elsewhere.^ 

The demons who produce disease, short of actual death, are 
called Sh^, and are exorcised by an elaborate ceremony in which a 
variety of images and offerings are made.’ The officiating Lama 
invokes his tutelary fiend, and thereby assuming spiritually the 


WS8 this : These feasts were, dedicated to the Lares, who were esteemed infernal 
gods; the people desiriiig hereby that these gods would be contented with these 
wooUea images and spare the persons represented by them. These Lares sometimes 
were dbthed in the skins of dog$ (Plntarck, im Frob,) and Were sometimes fashioned in 
the'shape of dogs (PlautH»), whence that creature was consecrated to them.**<~Toou*s 
JVinfSsow, p. 2S 0i 

1 The meaning of the ** dok " is Met aU evils be annihilated ! " 
t Ldmaim in Sikkim. ’ gsed. 
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dread guise of this king evil, he orders out the disease-demon 
under threat of getting himself eaten up by the awful tutelary 
who now possesses the LSma. The demons are stabbed by the 
mystic dagger pwrha. Charmed seeds and pebbles, consecrated 
by muttering spells over them, are thrown at the demon. The 



charmed seeds are stored in a 
small horn (t^uiVrva)^ carved 
with scorpions, caityas and var- 
ious other synabols in relief.* 

The ritual itself is a curious 
mixture of Indian magic cir- 
cles with Chinese astrology and 
necromancy, aAd has been de- 
tailed by me elsewhere.* 

. Death Ceremonies. 

As the rites in connection 
with a death include a consider- 
able amount of devil worship, 
they may be noticed in this 
place. 

On the occurrence of a death 
the body is not disturbed in any 
way until the Lama has ex- 
tracted the soul in the orthodox 
manner. For it is believed that 
any movement of the corpse 


might eject the soul, which then would wander about in an 
irregular manner and get seized by some demon. On death, 
therefore, a white cloth is thrown over the fime of the corpse, and 
the soul -extracting LSma (^0-60) is sent for. On his arrival all 
weeping relatives are excluded from the death-chamber, so as to 
secure solemn silence, and the doors and windows closed, and the 
LSma sits down upon a mat near the head of the corpse, and com- 
mences to chant the service which contains directions for the soul 


to find its way to the western paradise of the mythical Buddha — 


Amit^bha. 


1 For the Tartar mode of exorcising disease-demoitef cf. Huc^y i., 76. 
* Ldmaiiui in Sikkiw, 
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After advising the spirit to quit the body and its old associations 
and attachment to property, the Lama seizes with the fore-finger 
and thumb a few hairs of the crown of the corpse, and plucking 
these forcibly, he is supposed to give vent to the spirit of the 
deceased through the roots of these liairs; and it is generally 
believed that an actual but invisibly minute i)erforation of the 
skull is thus made, through which the liberated s^>irit passes. 

The spirit is then directed how to avoid the dangers which beset 
the road to the western ])aradise, and it is then bid god-speed. 
This ceremony lasts about an hour. 

In cases where, through accident or otherwise, the body of the 
deceased is not forthcoming, the operation for extraction of the 
soul is done by the Lama in spirit while he sits in deep medita- 
tion. 

Meanwhile the astrologer-Lama has been requisitioned for a 
death-horoscope, in order to ascertain the retpiisite ages and birth- 
years of those persons who may approach and touch the corpse, 
and the necessary particulars as to the date and mode of burial, 
as well as the worship which is to be done for the welfare of the 
surviving relatives. 

The nature of such a horoscope will best be understood by an 
actual example, which I here give. It is the death-horoscope of a 
little girl of two years of age, who died at Darjiling in 1890. 

MAIL TO LAMA MAI^JUSRI ! 

The year of birth of this female was the Bull-year, with which the 
Snake and the Sheep are in conflict ; therefore those individuals born 
in the Snake and the Sheep year cannot approach the corpse. The 
death-demon was hiding in the house inside certain coloured articles, 
and he now has gone to*a neighbouring house where there is a family 
of five with cattle and dogs (therefoie that oihc'* family needs to do 
the necessary worship). The death-demon will return to the house of 
the deceased writhin three months; so there must be done Wore that 
time the “ za-de-kha-gyur ” service. 

Her Park’a being Dvd in relation to her death, it is found that her 
spirit on quitting her body entered her loin girdle and a sword, fin 
this case the affected girdle was cast away and the sword was handed 
over to the L&ma.] Her life was taken to the east by Tsan and king 
demons, and her body died in the west ; therefore, small girls, cousins, 
sisters and brothers in that house will be harmed. The deceased’s 
denth was duo to Iron. And^the death-demon came from the south and 
has gone to the east. 
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Her Mewa gives the **3rd Indigo blue.” Thus it was the death- 
demon of the deceased’s paternal grandfather and grandmother who 
caused her death; therefore take(l) a Sats-ts’a (a miniature earthem 
caitya), and (2) a sheep’s hekd, and (3) earth from a variety of sites, 
and place these upon the body of the deceased, and this evil will be 
corrected. 

The Day of her Death was* Friday. Take to the north-west a leather 
bag or earthem pot in which have been placed four or five coloured 
articles, and throw it away as the death-demon goes there. The death 
having so happened, it is very bad for old men and women. On this 
account take a horse’s skull, * or a serpent’s skull ^ and place it upon the 
corpse. 

Her Death Star is Gre. Her brother and sister who went near to 
her are harmed by the death-messenger (a’in-je). Therefore an ass’s 
skull and a goat’s skull must be placed on the corpse. 

Her Death Hour was soon after sunset. And in the twelfth month 
her life was cut. The death-demon therefore arrived in the earthem 
cooking pot and bowl of a man and woman visitor dressed in red who 
came from the south. 'J'htis the deceased’s father and mother are 
harmed, and especially so if either is bom in the Sheep-year. 

Precautions to secure a Good Re-birth. — It is necessary to prepare an 
image of Vajrap&ni, Vajrasattva, and before thesd to have prayer^ 
done for the good re-birth of the girl’s spirit. If this be done, then she 
will be re-born in the house of a rich man in the west. 

For deceased's Spirit. — It is n^essary to get the L&mas to read the 
service («inon-lam) praying for re-birth in the Paradise of Sukh&vatf. 

For SuBVivoRS of family.— li is necessary to have read the prayers 
for'Iong life, viz., “ ts’e-indo ” and “ ts’e-f/zuns.” 

Directions for Removal of Corpse. — Those who remove the corpse 
must have been born in the Dug or the Dragon year. The body must 
be taken outside of the house on the morning of the third day follow- 
ing the death, and it must be carried to the south-west, and be buried 
(not burned, or abandoned to birds or dogs). 

• 

On obtaining this death-horoscope the body is tied up in a sit- 
ting posture by the auspicious person indicated by the horoscope, 
and placed in a comer of the room which is not already occupied 
by the house-demon. 

Notice is sent to all relatives and friends within reach, and 
these collect within two or three days and are entertained with 
food of rice, vegetables, etc., and a copious supply of murwa beer 

1 A fragment of bucIi a skull or its image made of dough is usually all that is 
used. 

> Dough also will do. 

^ It has frequently been asserted that no prayer is practised in Lamaism. This is 
not true: real prayer is frequently done ; Uie word used here inysol-wa^b. 
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and tea. This company of visitors remain loitering in and around 
the house, doing great execution with hand-piayer-wheels and 
muttering the ^^Orri-mani” until the expulsion of the death- 
demon, which follows the removal of the body, and in which cere- 
mony they all have to join. The expense of the entertainment of 
so large a company is of course considerable. 

During this feasting, which is suggestive of an Irish wake/’ 
the deceased is always, at every meal, offered his share of what is 
going, including tobacco, etc. His own bowl is kept filled with 
beer and tea and set down beside the corpse, and a portion of all 
the other eatables is always offered to him at meal times ; and 
after the meal is over his portion is thrown away, as his spirit is 
supposed to have extracted all the essence of the food, which then 
no longer contains nutriment, and is fit only to be thrown away. 
And long after the corpse has been removed, his cup is regularly 
filled with tea or beer even up till the forty-ninth day from death, 
as his spirit is free to roam about for a maximum period of forty- 
nine days subsequent to death. 

And to feed the manes of the deceased is done a sacrifice for 
the dead, called TUv^ag^ suggestive of the Indian Buddhist 
practice of Amlamhaiiui} and the Hindu rite of Sradh.^ In 
this sacrifice a cake and a quantity of rice are thrown into the 
nearest stream or river, after having called the spirits by means of 
a small gong struck by a horn, and the chanting by six or more 
Lamas of the cake-offering-service, ^ followed by the repetition by 
them of a Tnantra to the number if possible of 100,000 times.* 

The soul is now assisted in winging its way to the western 
paradise by a group of Lamas who chant by relays all night and 
day the litany for sending the soul directly to that paradise. And 


1 As a festival (in China on the fifteenth day of the seventh month), cf. £iTaL 
Handb. ** Ulamba ” ; Bbal, Tht Orienialf Nov. 6th, 1875, showing that the Avalambana 
sutra of sacrifice for the dead was translated into Chinese, c<i*oa 265 a.d. Also in 
Ceybn, Habdy *8 ifoa., p. 69. It is still kept in Europe : " Even at the cemetery of 
P^re Lachaise, ^ey still put cakes and sweetmeats on the graves ; and in Brittany the 
peasants do not foigel to make up the fire, and leave the fragments of the supper on 
the table for the souls of the dead of the family wlio will come to visit their home.*’ 
Tylob’s Antkrop.f p. 861, 

* TkeaS'e nftht i^/ndicr, i., 322, a. 

^ Namo sarva Tfithlgata Avalokita om Sambhara hum. 

* On feeding the corpse, cf., Taylob’s Prim. Cutt., i., 4S2 ; Sfencbb e i., 

167, 206; Fabbbb’s PrimUivt Jiatuurt, 21 ; Lady Wildes, /ris4 Ltgtndi^ IIS, 140. 
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a special reading of this service by the assembled monks in the 
neighbouring monastery is also arranged for by those who can 
afford the expense. 

One or more Lfimas also read over the corpse the guide ^ for the 
spirit’s passage through the valley of horrors intervening between 
death and a new re-birth. This passage is somewhat suggestive of 
Bunyan’s ** Pilgrim’s Progress,” only the demons and dangers 
which beset the way are much more numerous and awful. Full 



directions are rwid ov i h the benefit of the deceased as to how 
to avoid fli< se pitiallb and ogres, and how to find the proper white 
coloured path which alone leads to a good re-birth. 

It is, however, rather incongruous to find that while the Lama 
reading this service is urging the spirit to bestir itself to the 
necessary exertions for a good re-birth, the other Lama by his side 
in the De-ma^chan service is sending the spirit direct to the 
western paradise — ^a non-Buddhist invention which is outside the 
regions of re-birth. 


* t*of-grol. 


T 
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At this stage it often happens, though it is scarcely considered 
orthodox, that some Lamas find, as did Maudgalayana by his second- 
sight, consulting their lottery-hooks, that the spirit has been sent to 
hell, and the exact compartment in hell is specified. Then must be 
done a most costly service by a very large number of Lamas 
First of all is done virtue on behalf of the deceased ; this con- 
sists in making offerings to the Three Collections, namely : To 
the Gods (sacred food, lamps, etc.); to the Lamas (food and 
presents) ; to the Poai' (food, clothes, beer, etc.). 

The virtue resulting from these charitable acts is supposed to tell 
in favour of the spirit in hell. Then many more expensive services 
must be performed, and especially the propitiation of “The Great, 
Pitying One,” for his intercession with the king of hell (a form 
himself) for the release of this particular spirit. Avalokita is be- 
hind to terminate occasionally the torment of tortured souls by 
casting a lotus-flower at them. Even the most learned and ortho- 
dox Lamas believe that by celebrating these services the release 
of a few of the spirits actually in hell may be secured.' But in 
practice every spirit in hell for whom its relatives pay suflS- 
cientlj^ may be released by the aid of the Lamas. Sometimes 
a full course of the necessary service is declared insufficient, as the 
spirit has only got a short way out of hell, — very suggestive of 
the story of the priest and his client in Lever’s story, — and Mien 
additional expense must be incurred to secure its complete t-x • 
traction. 

Before removing the corpse from thei house, an especial feast of 
delicacies, including pork and drink of sorts, are set before it. 
And a Lama presenting a “ scarf of honour ” to the corpse thus 
addresses it : — 

“ You ! (and here the deceased’s name is stated) now have received 
from your relatives all this good food and drink ; partake freely of its 
essence, as you shall not have any more chances ! For you must under- 
stand that you have died, and your spirit must be gone from here, and 
never come back again to trouble or injure 3'our relatives. RemeirAber 

the name of your Lama-teacher, which is and by his 

aid take the right path — ^the white one. Come this way ! ” 

Then the Lama with a thigh-bone trumpet in the one hand and 
a hand-drum in the other, and taking the end of a long white 

' " — ' ■ • • " 

1 Cf. page 93 for Mau 4 lgalayaiui releasing his iin.'ther. 
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8carf,‘ the other end of which has been tied to the corpse, he pre- 
cedes the carrier of the corpse blowing his trumpet and beating 
the drum and chanting a liturgy. This scene is figured in the 
Wheel of Life, in the upper part of its human compartment. 

He frequently looks back to invite the spirit to accompany the 
body, which he assures it is being led in the right direction. And 
the corpse-bearer is followed by the rest of the procession, some 
bearing refreshments, and last of all come the weeping relatives. 
The ceremony of guiding the deceased’s spirit is only done for the 
laity — the spirits of deceased Lamas are credited with a know- 
ledge of the proper path, and need no such instruction. The body 
is usually carried to the top of a hillock for burial or cremation. 

The corpse is cremated with much ceremony, including some 
interesting worship of the Fire-god Agn% as well as of Avalokita, 
the- Great-hearted Pitying Lord.® 

But the cremation or interment of the corpse does not terminate 
the death-rites. There needs still to be made a masked lay figure 
of the deceased, and the formal burning of the mask and the ex- 
pulsion from the house of the death-demon and other rites. 

Expelling the Death-Demon. 

This rite for expelling from the house and locality the demon 
who caused the death must be done within two days after tlie 
removal of the corpse. It is called The turning away of the face 
of the Destroying Devil.” ^ 

Th^s ceremony, of the nature of a sacrifice, as well as exorcism, 
has been detailed by me elsewhere.^ 


1 Tlie scarf used in the funeral procession may probably represent the Chinese 
kwin^ant or ** soul’s banner,” which is carried before the coffin in China. 

* As d^iled in the book **the deliverance of the entire animal (world) by* the 
revered Great Pitying One (’gro-wa-Kun-grol).” 

* Za-’dre ICa-sgyur. 

* Ldmaitm in Sikkim ; part of its ritual is the following : — 

On a small wooden platform is made the image of a tiger by meane-of the grass and 
mud plaster,* it is fashioned in a walking attitude, with mouth wide open. The mouth 
and tusks are made of a dough, and the body is coloured with yellow and brown 
stripes^ in imitation of a tiger’s markings, and around its neck is tied a rope of threads 
of live oolouia. 

Then a small image of a man is made by kneaded dough, in which are incorporated 
Alings from the alloy of the five precious things. Into the belly of this image, 
whicli is called **the eating-demon,” is inserted a pi4;ce of paper, on which is written 
the following banishing spell ; ** Go, thou devouring devil, having your face turn^ 
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The Lay F'igure op Deceased, and its Rites. 

The day on which the corpse was removed lay figure of the 
deceased is made by dressing a stool or block of wood in the 
clothes of the deceased, and as a face a mask is inserted of printed 


to the enemy ! *’ It ia then clad in pieces of silk, and is placed sitting astride the 
tiger's back. 

Another figure is of human form, but with the head of a bird. Its face is painted 
red, in its belly is inserted paper on which is written, You devouring devil, don't 
n^main in this village, but go to the enemy's country." It is then placed in front ct 
the tiger, and is made to hold the free end of the rope attached to the tiger's neck, :is 
a groom. 

Another figure of human shape, but with an ape's head, is placed bf^hiin' i 
driver 

Then around these figures strew morsels of every kind of eatables, grains, fruiu, 
spices, including raw meat and wine ; also a few small coins of silver and copper. 

The following weapons are then enchanted for the conflict, viz., pieces of ivKii, 
copper, small stones, preferably of white and black colours, grains, the root of rampii 
for the use of Uie Lunas. And for the lay anny of the household and neighbours, a 
sword, knives, reaping hook, yak's tail, a rope of yak’s hair with hook at end as 
figured with tlie fierce Oon-pa-ditmom, 

When these preparations are completed and the tun hat setr^tor demons can 'only 
move in the darkness — then the ceremony begins. The head. Lama invokes his tut(‘- 
lary deity to assist him in the expulsion of the death-demon. And with an impreca- 
tory gesture blows his breath spiritualized by his tutelary deity upon the images. 
And the other Lamas loudly beat a large drum, cymbals and a pair of thigh-lK>iie 
trumpets. And the laymen armed with tlie aforementioned weapons loudly shout 
and wildly cut the air with their weapons, crying ** Bof one 

After a long incantation the Lama concludes : 0 death-demon do thou now leave 

this house and go and oppress our enemies. We have given you food, fine clothes 
and money. Now be off far from here ! Begone to the 04>untry of our enemies ! ! 
Begone ! ! ! " And the Lama smites his palms together, while tlie other Lamas beat 
their drums, etc., and the laymen wield their weapons, shouting « Begone ! ” 
^ Begone ! " Amid all this uproar the platform containing the image and its atttm- 
dants is lifted up by a layman, one of the relatives, selected according to the 
astrologer's indications, who holding it^ breast high, at arm's length, carries it out- 
side, attended by the Lamas and laity, shouting “ Begone ! " and flourish their 
weapons. And it is carried off for about one-eighth of a mile in the direction pn*- 
scribed by the astrologer of the enemy of the people, and deposited, if possible, at a 
bite where four roads meet. 

Meanwhile, to make sure that the demon is not yet lurking in some comer of the room, 
the sorcerer-L&ma (I^gag-pa) remains behind wiUi a dotye in his right hand and a bell in 
his left, and with the dorje he makes frantic passes in all directions, muttering siiells, 
And with the forefinger and thumb of the right hand, without relinquisliing the dorje, 
he throws in all directions hot peebles which have been toasted in the fire, muttering 
his charms, and concludes 

** Dispel from this family all the sorceric injury of Pandits and Bone ! ! etc. Turn all 
these to our enemy ! Begone ! ” Afterwards the Lama, addressing the people, says, 
“Now by these angry spells the demon is expelled! 0/ Ilappiuett!" Tlien the 
people triumpliantly shout: “God has won ! The Demons are defeated ! !" 
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paper, ^ here figured. Schlagintweit^ in giving a specimen of one 
form of this print, ^ has mistaken its meaning. The figure 

in the centre is not the 
Lord of the Grenii of Fire,” 
but it is merely intended 
to represent the spirit of 
the deceased person who 
sits or kneels, and some- 
times with the legs bound, 
in an attitude of adoration. 
And before this paper 
figure, occupying the posi- 
tion of the face, are set all 
sorts of food and drink as 
was done to the actual 
corpse. 

This seems essentially a 
Bon-pa rite, and is referred 
to as such in the histories 
of St. Padma, as being 
practised by the Bon, and 
as having incurred the 

The Effigy of ihe Dead Person. displeasure of St. Padma- 
1. HIrror. 3. lorre. * , , . _ . 

3. Conob. 4. vsM wit.h flowen. sambhava. the founder of 

6. HoljCNike.* 

V Lamaism. 

The LSmas then do the service of the eight highest Buddhas 

^ mts'an-Bpyan, or ** Jan-ku/* Compare with the mortuary masks of ancient Greeks, 
North American Indians, and E. R. Emerson's Jiatks, Heads, and Faces, pp. 152, etc. 
Its inscription usually runs 

**!, the world-departing One, .... (and here is inserted name of the deceased), 
adore and take refuge in my Laina-confessor, and all Uie deities, both mild and wrath- 
ful, .and *the Great Pitier' forgive my accumulated sins and impurities of former 
lives, and show me the right way to another good world ! " 

And in the margin or adown the middle of the ftgiire are inscribed in symlNilic form 
—by the initial letter of the Sanskrit title— the sixth states of rebirth, viz., su = 
a god ; A = asHTu, na = Hara or man, tri = Tnyak or beast, pee = preta or Ghttst, Hum = 
hell. (This also is a mystic interpretation of Avalokita’s mantra, the sixth syllabh' 
of which is made to mean hell, and is coloured black.) 

Around the figure are depicted “the live excellent sensuous things,” viz., (1) body 
(as a mirror), (2) sound (as cymbals, a conch, and sometimes a lyre), (3) smell (a vase 
of flowers), (4) essence or nutriment (holy cake), (5) dress (silk clothes, etc.). 

> Op. of., p. 262. 
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of Medicine, and also continue the service of the western 
paradise. ' 

Next day the lAmas depart, to return once a week for the 
repetitiop of this service until the forty-nine days of the ghostly 
limbo have expired; but it is usual to intermit one day of the first 
week, and the same with the succeeding periods, so as to get the 
worship over within a shorter time. Thus the LSmas return after 
six, five, four, three, two, and one days respectively, and thus con- 
clude this service in about three we«^ instead of the full term of 
forty-nine days. 

Meanwhile the lay figure of the deceased remains in the house 
in its sitting posture, and is given a share of each meal until the 
service is concluded by the burning of the mask. 

On the conclusion of the full series of services, the paper- 
mask is ceremoniously burned in the flame of a butter-lamp, and 
the spirit is thus given its final congS. And according to the 
colour and quality of the flame and mode of burning is determined 
the fate of the spirit of deceased, and this process usually discovers 
the necessity for further courses of worship.' 

The ashes of this burned paper are carefully collected in a plate 
and are then mixed with clay to form one or more miniature 
Gaityas named Sa-tsch’a.^ One of these is retained for the 


1 The directions for noting and interpreting the signs of this burning paper are oon* 
tained in a small pamphlet ^iiich 1 have translated, entitled : ** The mode qf Divining 
the tigna qf The Fiamea during the Burning qf the ‘ Chang ' pafter/* which I have trans- 
lated in full in Ldmaiam in Sikhim. It begins 
Salutation to “Ch’c-mch’og, Heruka,” or the ‘'The most Supreme Heruka ! The 
marking of the five colours of the flames is as follows : — 

If the flames be white and sfiining, then he has become perfect and is bom in the 
highest region of Ok-min (».«., The supreme paradise). 

If the flames be white and burn actively with round tops, then he has become pious 
and is born in the eastern “ stngon-dgah,” or “The Paradise of Real Happiness.” 

If they bum in an expanded form, resembling a lotus {padwa), then he has finished 
his highest deeds and has become religious. 

If they be yellow in colour and burn in the shape of “ )gyal-Mttshan,” or “ Banner of 
Victory,” then he has become religious nobly. 

If they be redin colour and in form like a lotus, then he has become religious and 
is bom in &de-wa-chan, or “ The Paradise of Happiness.” 

If they be yellow iii colour and burn actively urith groat masses of smoke, then he is 
bom in the region of the lower animals, for counteracting which a //tsug-lag-kliang, or 
“ An Academy,” and an image of the powerful and able Dhyani Buddha (s/iang-par* 
iiiang-sidsad) should be made ; then he will be born as a chief in the middle country 

Tlie Buddhist Holy Land in India) 

* Representipg the dharma aarim of Indian Buddhism. 
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household altar^and the others are carried to any hill near at hand^ 
whejce they are deposited under a projecting ledge of a rock^ to 
shelter them from the disintegrating rain. 

On the burning of this paper the lay figure of the deceased is dis- 
mantled, and the clothes are presented to the Lamas, who cany 
them off and sell them to any purchasers available and appropriate 
the proceeds. 

After the lapse of one year from death it is usual to give a feast 
in honour of the deceased and to have repeated the service of the 
medical Ruddhas. On the conclusion of this service, should the 
deceased have left a widow or widower, the latter is then free to 
re-marry. 

To Exorcise Ghos^fs. 

The manes of the departed often trouble the Tibetans as well 
as other peoples,' and special rites are necessary to “ lay ” them and 
bar their return. A ghost is always malicious, and it returns and 
gives trouble either on account of its malevolence, or its desire to 
see how its former property is being disposed of. In either case 
its presence is noxious. It makes its presence felt in dreams or 
by making some individual delirious or temporarily insane. Such 
a ghost is disposed of by being burned.* 

For the foregoing necromantic services the dough images 
required as sacrificial effigies are made from wooden moulds, and 
the practice is evidently borrowed from the Bon-pa rites which 
entailed sacrifices of animal life. 'But instead of the animals 

» On barring the retura of ghosts, cf. Wimon’s Emy$, ii., 292; Tylkii’s PtHm. Cult, 
ii., 126 ; Spencer’s Principle qf Sociofopy, 147. The Chinese call the Dead or Maueic 
of men Kwei, alleged to mean the malicious two-legged ghost (Jas. Legoe, The Rtligs, of 
Ckim, p. 18), showing that they did not think that man when he was dead had all 
ceased to be. 

a For this purpose a very large gathering of Lamas is necessaiy, not less than 
eight, and a “ burnt offering ” (sbyin-sregs) is made. On a platform of mud 
and stone outside the house is made, with the usual rites, a magic-circle or “ kyil- 
*k/<or,” and inside this is drawn a triangle named “huh-huh.” Small sticks are then 
laid along the outline of the triangle, one piled above the other, so as to idake a 
hollow three-sided pyramid, and around tlus are piled up fragments of every avail- 
able kind of food, stone, tree-twigs, leaves, poison, bits of dress, money, etc., to the 
number of over 100 sorts. Then oil is poured over the mass, and the pile set on fire. 
During the combustion additional fragments of the miscellaneous ingredients reserved 
for the purpose arc thrown in, frem time to time, by the Lamas, accompanied by a 
.muttering of spells. And ultimately is thrown into the flames a piece of paper on 
which is written tlie name of the deceased person — always a relative — whose ghost 
is to be suppressed. When this paper is consume(f the particular ghost has received 
its quietus, and never can give trouble again. 
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themselves only their dough-images are now offered. At page 424 
are given ink prints from the original dough moulds, reduced to 
one-fourth of their size; the moulds are carved in longitudinal 
series on the four faces of a block of wood. The Bon-pa moulds 
are called ‘‘The Q-od’s food to go tq the Thousand.”' 

Rain Compellino. 

Even the so-called reformer of Lamaism, TsoA-K’a-pa, seems him- 
self to have practised sorcery. The orthodox mode of compel- 
ling rain in use by the established church is identified with his 
name; and is done according to the instructions contained in a book ^ 
of which he . is the accredited author, and which seems to be based 
upon the Ilaga worship as contained in the Sutra “ on asking Rain 
of the Great Cloud,” * and may be compared with the method used 
by the Mongol6.‘ 

The officiating Lama bathes and cleans the place'of worship and 
sets down an image of Tsofi-K’a-pa and non-poisonous flowers, 
grains and a white cake, and a jewelled vase (or if no jewelled 
vase a pure white one may be used washed over with chalk and 
sandal wood), and inside the vase place pellets made of dough, spice 
and flowers, and over each ball say the mantra of Yama or Tsofl- 
K’a-pa^ one hundred and eight times (or twenty-one or seven times), 
and blow over it and insert all the pellets in the vase and cover it 
by a red cloth and thus address the Nagas : — 

“ O ! all ye Nfigas great and small I come not to harm you but to 
ask rain for the good of the world, and especially for this place. It is 
the command of Tsoh-K’&-pa that ye obey. And if you do not, then 
by my mantra spells 1 will break your heads to atoms. Give it there- 
fore without delay and leave not this place till rain falls.” 

Then he places three stones at each of the four comers and 
repeats the names of the Jinas or celestial Buddhas of the four 


1 sTton-rgyas Iha-bBahs. * dmigs brtse-mai las to’ogs. 

* bc*ig Us c’ar ’bebs skor. Compare with Th€ Mah&megha SuirOf transUted by 
Pbof. C. Bcndall, JJl , A . S.t xii., pp. 268-811. 

4 Among the Mongols the soothsayers throw bexoar stones on tlie water and these 
produce vapor, which it is pretended is the element of clouds— but they don’t operate 
unless the sky looks rainy, and if they fail they excuse themselves on the plea that 
otlier magicUns have counjberacted them. E. Rxuatsbk, Bombay Bi\ B. A, S, Jew. 
xiii., p. 1S8. » The so-called 

dmig# med brtse pahi gter ch’en spyan-ras gzigs 
l>ri-med mk’yen-pahi dbang po ’jam-pai ’tyahs 
Gads ch’an mik’as pai gtsug rgyan Ts'on-k’a-pa 
bLo-bsan gragr pahi z’ab# la gsol-wa-’deb#. 


K K 2 
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ditections. And he conceals t he vase and its pellets in the water 
of a spring in such a way that it cannot be seen ; and he erects in 
front a small white tent, within which he places St. Tsoh-K^pa’s 
image, and the five kinds of offerings (cake, water, flowers, lamps, 
fruit and grain). And he calls on the location-god for assistance 
and goes on repeating Tsofi-K’fi-pa's mafitmand conceives that on 
each lamp a glorious image of Tsoft-K’S^-pa appears seated upon 
a Naga and raining down cleansing ambrosia upon them, and that 
they sparkle with delight and dart their lightning into the sky 
where clouds gather and the thunder-dragons roar, and rain 
frills. Then, naively adds the scripture, real rain will certainly 
come. 
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XIX. 

FESTIVALS AND HOLIDAVa 

HE regalar Buddhist festivals' are aU found in L&maism, 
and many more besides of an indigenous and local 
origin, related to demonist cults, or the worship of 
Nature. 

Originally, in Buddha’s day, the days of the new* and full moon 
were set apart for festingj confession, and listening to the Law, 
tod this institution is strictly observed in lAmaism. 

On the first and fifteenth days of each lunar month no animal 
food should be taken, even by the laity, and no animal killed,* and 
only on these days are many of the great cathedrals and temples 
in Tibet open to the public. These days, however, were afterwards 
increased to three or four,* so that many monks observe a fast four 
days monthly, and hence has arisen the idea of some writers that 
there is a Tibetan Sabbath * ; though the public service and con- 

1 ’duf-ch*en. nam-gaiii. 

On the recoiiyenion of the Mongols to Buddhism in the sixteenth centuiy, in the 
treaty between the Dalai L&ma and Altun Khan, it was stipula ted that on the monthly 
fast days the hunting or slaughter of animals would be prohibited. 

4 Hiuen Tsiang speaks of six fasts every month,, and Julien quotes a Chinese 
authority giving the days as the eighth, fourteenth, fifteenth, twenty-third, twenty- 
ninth, and thirtieth. FaHian notes that in Ceylon preaching occurred on the eighth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth days of the mhnth. On the fourteenth, fifteenth, twenty- 
ninth and thirtieth (says Kofpxn, ii., 18d, 907), **by rule, among the Lftmas nothing 
should be tasted but farinaceous food and tea, the very devout refrain from all food 
from sunrise to sunset. The temples are decorated, and the altar-tables set out with the 
holy symbols, with tapers, and with dishes containing offerings in com, meal, tea, 
butter, etc., and especially with small pyramids of dough or of rice or clay, and 
accompanied by much burning of incense-sticks. The service performed by the priests 
is more solemn, the musk louder and more exciting, than usual. The laity make 
their offerings, tdl their beads, and repeat * Ommani padme hun.' *’ 
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fession ‘ ( Uposathfi) are only done as a nile twice a month.” But 
every month is held a high mass or celebration of divine service 
in honour of a special deity or saint. And in addition are the 
great festivals in which the laity also take part. 

The special feasts for the deities and saints of the established 
church at Lhasa are here enumerated* The Tibetan year, it 
should be remembered, begins about the end of January, so 
that the Tibetan month is thus about one month later than ours. 

First month. — On the eighth day is Tctgm, and from the ninth to 
fifteenth the liturgy of the great tutelary fiend Ehairava. 

Second month. — On the eighth is Ta^my and from the ninth to 
fifteenth is the liturgy of “ The Medical Buddhas.” 

Third month. — On the fifteenth is Taymy and from the sixteenth to 
twenty-second is the celebration of Tu-K'or. 

Fourth month. — On the eighth is Tagmy and from the ninth to 
fifteenth the worship of The Great Pitier.” 

Fifth month. — On the third is Tayorty and from the fourth to tenth is 
the liturgy of the tutelary fiend Sambhara. 

Sixth month. — On the first is Tayoviy and from the second to fourth 
rab-r/nas, and from ninth to fifteenth is the white Tar&’s ” liturgy. 

Seventh month. — On the eighth is Tayon, and from the ninth to 
fifteenth is the liturgy of Mi-’krugs-pa. 

Eighth month.— > On the eighth is Tayouy and from the ninth to 
fifteenth the liturgy of ** The nine gods of Immortality.” 

Ninth month. — From the first to fifteenth the Kah-gyur scriptures 
are read, and from the seventeenth to twenty-third is the service of 
“ The Dead Saints,” the Sihavira, 

Tenth montliS:— On the eighth is Tayoiiy and from the ninth to 
fifteenth is the worship of the tutelary fiend Guhyakala, and on the 
twenty-fifth is the service of “ The Five ” of Gah-ldan monastery. 

Eleventh month. — On the twenty-second is Tayony and from the 
twenty-third to twenty-ninth is the celebration of the Tor-gyak of the 
fiendish lords. 

Twelfth month. — On the twenty-second is Taymy and on the twenty- 
ninth day of the month begins the great carnival and masquerade of 
“ Drug-ic*u Ichags-mk’ar-gyi gtor rgyags.” 

An interesting glimpse into the Lamaist feasts of saints and 
divinities as current in the thirteenth century is given by Marco 
Polo. The Venetian traveller says: — 

When the idol festivals come round these Bacsi (Lamas) go to the 
prince and say, ** Sire, the feast of such a god is come (naming him). 


J T., ffSo-sbyon. Mongol. — Muzak. 

- Including the Tu-i-sol cleansing ceremony before referred to. 
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My lord, you know that this god, when he gets no offerings, always 
sends bad weather and spoils our seasons. So we pray you to give us 
such and such a number of black-faced sheep, and we beg also that we 
may have such a quantity of incense, etc., etc., that we may perform a 
solemn service and great sacrifice to our idols, and that so they may be 
induced to protect us and all that is ours.” The great kaan then 
orders the barons to give everything the Bacsi have asked for. And 
when they have got those articles they go and make a great feast in 
honour of their god, and hold great ceremonies of worship, with grand 
illuminations, and quantities of incense of a variety of aromatic odours. 
And they cook the meat and set it by the idols, and sprinkle the broth 
hither and thither, saying that in this way the idols get their bellyful. 
Thus it is that they keep their festivals. Each of the idols has a name of 
his own and a feast-day, just as our saints have their anniveimries. 

It is not easy to give a categorical list of the great i)opular fes- 
tivals of the Lamas, for the Tibetans, unlike the Chinese* and 
Japanese, do not seem to possess printed lists of their feast-days, 
and the particular event which certain of the days devoted to 
Buddha is intended to commemorate is not generally known. 

As much confusion has been caused by the official new year 
differing in its epoch from the popular styles, and further dis- 
order is introduced by the official Tibetan style differing from 
the Chinese, the order of the months in the latter being about 
two months earlier, the following list, therefore, has been com- 
piled by me from somewhat conflicting information supplied by 
different Lamas, and can only be considered approximate. Some 
of the feasts, such as the Water-festival, are moveable, as men- 
tioned in the text. 


List of the Chief Lamaist Festivals. 


Month. 

Day. 

Feetfval. 

l8t. 


Carnival. 



Buddha’s Incarnation or Conception.^ Feast of 
Flowers. 

2lld. 


ChacM and Expulsion of the ** Scape-goat,” 
I^mon of Bad Luck 


> See Eosins’ CkiiuH Buddhim^ 206-210, for list of Chinese Buddhist feetivali. 
s Saiigyas-eku-Mtami-pa, or Chums-su zugs-pad dui mch*od. [Sacrificial featival of 
the Conception (of Buddha)]. 
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Month. 

Day. 

Festival. 

3rd. 

leth. 

The Kalaeakra Revelation^ and Sacred Masque- 
rades. 

4th. 

8th. 

** Attainment of Buddhahood.’* Great .Renun- 
ciation.^ 


16th. 

Buddha’s Death, or parinirvana.^ Feast of the 
Dead, “All l^ulsDay.'" 

6th. 

6th. 

The Medical Buddhas.^ 


10th. 

Birth of St. Padma-sambhava.* 

6th. 

4tli. 

Buddha’s Birth and Preaching,^ and **The 
Picture Feast.** 

7th. 

10th. 

Birth of St. Padina-sambhava (according to Sikhim 

8bh. 

8th. 

style). 

The Water-f estival, Rih^Chi. 

9th. 

22iid. 

Descent from Heaven.*' 

10th. 

25th. 

St. T&ou-K*fi‘pa*8 Ascension.** Feast of Lanterns. 

nth. 

Ist. 

New Year, Old Style. 

12th. 

20th. 

Pantomime and expulsion of Old Year. 


The Tibetan new-year was formerly celebrated about the 
winter solstice in what is now the eleventh month, when the 
larders were full,® and no field work possible in the snow-bound 
country, and the days first show signs of lengthening. The return 
of the sun, so to say, has at such a season been celebrated by 
every nation of^Nany culture. This was the period for popular 
festivity and general joy. 

Since the government adopted a later date for the new year, 
namely, about the beginning of February,*® most of the people 
have transferred their festivities to the new date, which is known 


1 du8r*k'or gsuns-pa. 

* rab-tu byun-ba, “ The highest Being or Becoming.’* 

* mya-fi’an las-'das-pa. 

* Sang>*a« sman bla (=Skt„ BhaiSyaguru Buddha) of the Eastern World. 

9 ch’ 08 -g 8 uh-pa —Religious Speech). 

* Orgyan rin-po ch’e sku bltams-pa. 

7 lha-babs. 

9 dga-ldan /h’a mch’od. 

9 Tlie grain has been stored since two months, and the yak and sheep-flesh since 
four to six weeks. • 

In ]8i)2 it was on the 29th Februaiy. 
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as the royal new year”^ in contradistinction to the old style, 
now called ‘‘ The cultivators* new year.** ® 

This altered date, February to the beginning of March, makes 
the “ new year ** a spring festival. Its gay carnival is doubtless 
an expression of the self-same feelings, inspired by spring upon 
the animate and inanimate world, which prompted the analogous 
Roman festivals of Lupercalia, the Festum Stuitoruin, the Matro- 
nalia Festa, the worship of the goddess Anna Perenna, and the 
festival of Bacchus, all held about the same season, during the 
month of February and the first fortnight of March, and repre- 
sented in India by the Holi festival. 

With new-year’s eve commences a grand carnival, which 
lasts the greater part of the first month. The people decorate 
their doorways and houses with boughs of juniper, etc., prepare 
puddings, and lay in a stock of wine, and pass the time eating, 
drinking, dancing,* singing, and games,* combined with as much 
praying as they may feel incline^ for. The people flock from the 
smaller villages into the larger towns, and the Lamas contribute to 
the general amusement by masquerades and pompous processions, 
in the intervals of their worship for the general welfare. 

The new year is ushered in with high carousal, and first foot- 
ing and health-drinking are the order of the day, and everyone 
is pressed to partake of sweet cakes and puddings, more or less 
gaily decorated, and beer and wine ad 

And while this festivity lasts, that is, during the first four or 
six weeks of the year, the temporal government of the city of 
Lhasa is removed from its usual custodians, and placed? in the 
hands of the priests of De-pung monastery, the chief of whom 
becomes for the time rex aacrai^my as with the Romans. It is 
possible that this is a political sop to the most powerful monastery 


^ rgyal-po 16 -g^r. 

* So-nam lO-gsar. Jt is popular in Ladak (Ramsay’s Dtrf., p. 43), and in Sikhim. 

t The dancing is usually done in lines, the men and women apart. 

♦ Tlic games include archery; putting tlie stone (and called Lih-sih ch’en gyal- 
po), in which the losers pay forfeits ; acrobats, in the Lhisa festivals these come 
usually from Shigatse (Tsang-jo-mo-Kha-rag), and slide down long ropes of yak-hair 
from the gilt umbrellas on the top of Potala to the foot of the edict pillars. 

• According to the current saying “The Tibetan New-Year is Wine, the Chinese is 
Paper, and the Nepalese is Noise,” with reference to the Chinese celebrating their 
festivals by display of red paper flags, and the Nepalese by clamour of noi^ instru- 
mentc. Cf. Hue’s description of these gala days. 
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of the established church in Tibet to reconcile it to its exclusion 
from the ordinary government of the country, which is now 
restricted to the four monasteries in Lhasa called Lings. 

The Lama, who is chief judge ‘ of De-pung, proceeds to Lh&sa in 
state on the third day of this month, and assumes the sovereignty 
of the city. He is received with regal honours, and incense is 
burned before him wherever he goes ; and on his arrival at LhSlsa 
all prisoners are set free except those convicted of the most aggra- 
vated crimes. 

During his dominion he holds absolute power over property, life, 
and death; and assisted by thirty deputies, he inflicts severe 
punishments and heavy fines for trifling offences, to the financial 
benefit of his monastery. It is said that many of his retainers 
commit excesses, so that such of the richer classes as may have 
incurred, or have reason to believe that they have incurred, the 
displeasure of De-pung Lamas, leave the city and live in its 
suburbs during this period of priestly rule. 

The poorer classes, usually jso dirty, now sweep and whitewash 
their houses through fear of punishment by Lamas for unclean- 
ness. So long as these Lamas govern Lhasa they are feasted at the 
public expense or by the richer people,^ and are entertained with 
sports. 

One of the duties of this Bex Sacrorum is to deliver a series 
of lectures to the assembled monks on religious history, philo- 
sophy, and polity; and he is credited with divine powers. 

Lhasa, during this festival, contains, it is said, over 30,000 
monks,’ from Serra, De-pung, Oah-ldan, etc., so that the city seems 
red with the red cloaks of the Lamas. They are engaged the 
greater part of the day in worship for the general wel&re of 
the country and people. 


^ Hib title is Tshogs-ch’en-z’al-ngo. 

* Everyone is expected on the last day of the old year to bring to the monasteries 
half a month’s rations for the monks, in flesh, grain, butter, etc. 

3 The stupendous size of the cooking arrangements and the size of the tea-cauldrons 
for such a multitude may be imagined. Each monk receives refreshments at each of 
the three daily assemblies at the Lh&sa cathedral. After the flrst assembly at six 
a.m., each monk gets tea. and soup at government expense, and one penny. At the 
second assembly, at eleven a.m., he agun gets similar refreshment and one or two 
iankoi (silver coins value about sixpence), and at three p.m. further refreshment. 
During this festival each L&ma receives about twenty to twenty-flve fonAs coins, 
which money is mainly provided by the Tengyeling regent. 
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Public worship is done daily in the great cathedral of Lh&sa 
during the first half of the mctfith, from before dawn till after 
dark, and clouds of incense fill the air. The especially holy days 
are the third, eighth, tenth, thirteenth, and the fifteenth, or full 
moon, which latter day is the greatest gala day of the year, and 
seems to be considered the anniversary of Buddha’s conception, 
end ^^the goddess” evidently intend^ for Buddha’s mother, 
Maya Deva, is worshipped with red flowers,^ and it is believed 
that divine blessings if then asked for are more readily granted 
at this season than at any other. 

People don their gayest dress and jewellery on that day, and ex- 
change presents freely, and the carnival reaches its climax. The 
laity wear masks of coloured cloth, with fringes of hair, in imita- 
tion of beards. And the Dalai Lama is especially worshipped 
on this day, and receives many presents. 

On the second day of the month the state sorcerer of Na-ch’ufi 
enters Lh^a, as already noted, and his entry is like that of the 
archaic god-king, for none dare look at him, and even high state 
officials have been fined for looking at him whilst passing. 

On the twenty-sixth day are horse-racing and shooting, and 
on the twenty-seventh a grand review of the troops by the 
Chinese Amban, and the procession of the holy sceptre from the 
Serra monastery for solemn salutation by the Dalai Lama, the 
officials, and people, as already mentioned. 

During the latter half of the month the demons are worshipped, 
and on the thirtieth day Tara’s celebration concludes the feasts. 

The anniversary of Buddha’s death is held on the full moon 
(or fifteenth day) of the fourth month, and is evidently combined 
with the old Nature-festival in honour of the commencement of 
summer and the propitiation of the rain-deities. 

In the first half of this month (known as Sa-^a-wa) the people 
do more worship than in any other season of the year. They 
count their beads and ply their prayer-wheels with lAore energy 
than usual, and at the larger temples of Lhasa, Tashi-lbunpo, etc., 
the devotees go round the holy buildings by measuring their 
length on the ground. 

From the tenth to the fifteenth even the laity abstain from 


1 For an account of this ** Feast of the Flowers/’ see Hue, ii., 30. 
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flesh, and give away as much alms in charity as they can afford ; 
and there appears also to be some idea of ancestor-worship in the 
ceremonial. Certainly deceased ancestors and relatives are often 
prayed for at this time, which is not many weeks removed from 
the great Japanese feast of the dead. 

During this feast many of the monks encamp in tents, and 
colossal pictures are displayed. Thus at Tashi-lhunpo the pictures 
are hung from the great tower named Kiku.^ 

At this festival, held there on June 30th, 1882, Lama Ugyen 
G-yats’c informs us, a great picture of Di]^)aihkara Buddha was dis- 
played about a hundred feet, long, in substitution for other pictures 
of the previous days. Next day it was replaced by one of 
Sakya Muni and the past Buddhas, and the following day by one 
for Maitreya (Jam-pa). On this day women are admitted to the 
monastery shrines, from which they are at other times excluded, 
and all the people seek the benediction of the Corning Buddha, 
by touching the lower border of the picture with their heads. 

The rain-deities, the dragons, or Nagas of the sky, are also pro- 
pitiated on the fifteenth day of the fourth month. A procession is 
formed by the lay governors of Lhasa,^ and the high official 
Lamas,'* and some other officers, who proceed from the court at 
Potala to the great Lhasa cathedral, where the great image of 
Buddha is worshipped, and the officers feed the temple-lamp by 
ix)uring into it melted butter in silver ladles. 

Then one or'the governors and a secretary of state, with 
about thirty retainers, go to the Bamo-ch’e temple, vid the 
Gyambum K’afi Caitya, where they also feed the great lamp of 
the chief shrine; and here they distribute largess, in the shape 
of bits of brick-tea to the paupers, who are here assembled in 
rows to receive the customary bounty. 

. From Bamo-ch’e the procession passes round the great circular 
road, dispensing tea as it goes, via the Mende bridge to the Naga 
or dragon-temple. The governor and j^rty here embark in foui 
or five small boats of hide with wooden frame work, and are rowed 
round the moat once in the respectful Pradakshina direction. 
They then disembark and ascend the hillock on which stands the 
dragon-temple, where, in an inner sahctuary, they deposit 

t Figuml At p. 278 . Its base is sixty paces long, and its height greater.— Uoybn 
Oyatc*o. 
bkih-blim 


Tsi-tung. 
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<^ering8 of gold and silver among the snake-idols, and this room 
is then locked and sealed, only to be opened again the following 
year. 

The laity are now permitted by payment to be rowed ronnd the 
moat, and cheer lustily as they go. The avowed object of this 
ceremony is to conciliate the NSga demi-gods, so as to secure 
timely and sufficient rain for the benefit of crops and Animaln. 
And if, as sometimes happens, rain does &11, it is considered an 
extremely lucky omen. 

The anniversary of the birth of Padma-sambhava is observed 
mainly by the older party of the LSmaist church. It is held in 
Sikhim on the tenth day of the seventh month; but in many 
parts of central and eastern Tibet, as at Sam-yas and mCh’og-^ling, 
near Gyantse, and also at l^Sk,‘ it is held on the tenth ^y of 
the fifth month, and the tenth day of every month is sacred to 
him and called “ Ts’e-ftchu." 

On the day previous to this anniversary are held masked dances 
of the black-hat I^mas and of the fiends and fiendesses, as fully 
detailed herraafter in the chapter on the mystic plays, followed on 
the tenth by representations of the saint in bis eight forms, and 
the Ging,” &tW and mother demons. And if rain now happens, 
it is deemed of good augury, and due to these pious celebrations. 

The Water-Festival marks the commencement of the autumn, 
and usually falls about September.* It is a thanksgiving feast. 
Water, especially of springs, becomes holy and sacred, a veritable 
efueir vUae; as the water sprites now set free their sacred water. 
At this season the Tibetans, though not particularly fond of wash- 
ing and bathing, indulge in this luxury more than usual.* 

This festival depends on the appearance above the horizon, 
about the eighth month, at early dawn, of the star named Rikhi or 
Rishi-agastya, or Rib-chi,” which Colonel C. Strahan, of the Indian 


1 Ramsay's Uid ,, p. 44. 

* In 1991 it happened on the fourteenth day of the eighth month, t.e., on the 17tb 
September. 

* It is said that Jtoculspius, the founder of medical science accordipg to 

the Tibetans, bathed at this sesson, hence the custom (see Jabbgbeji's DtVf., p. SO), 
the cessation of the rains, when nature, having reached her womanhood, decks her- 
With this may be oompar^ the so-called CSoooa-nut fesUval of the Hindus, held at 
self in all her wealth of leafy charm, when the grateful people cast thousands of cocoa- 
nuts and flowers into the sea to'the seagods in gratitude, and to secure patronage 
and new enterprises during the currant year. 
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survey, infoms me most be Canopus* or Sirios, the Dog-star. 
The l^betans consider this fixed star to be a saint who dwells in 
heaven in deep meditation, but who appears in the sky in the 
beginning of the eighth month, before dawn* in the southern 
quarter, and through his influence the water at early dawn be- 
comes ambrosia or life-giving nectar- 

Before dawn, therefore, the Tibetans throng to springs and 
lakes, and watch eagerly for a glimpse of this star to enable them 
to snatch a draught of the glorified water. 

And the LSmas go in procession to the lakes and rivers, and 
partake in this practice. They cast in offerings to the water- 
nymphs and dragon-spirits of the water, and draw and drink the 
life-giving and sin-cleansing water, attended by much popular 
festivity.* Tents are erected in the neighbourh<^ for about two 
weeks, during which the multitude drink and bathe in the water, 
dance, sing, masquerade, and give vent to their joy, in what may 
be considered a cleansing or atonement feast, as well as a thanks- 
giving. And monastic discipline even is relaxed during this fes- 
tival, and many monks are allowed to go home on leave. 

**The descent of the gods” is evidently founded on the legend 
of ^kya Muni's descent from heaven, where he had gone to preach 
the saying Law to his regenerated saintly mother; and he descended 
thence by a ladder — a glorified sort of Jacob’s ladder. It also 
marks the end of the rainy season (VarsAa), the Buddhist Lent,* 
whidr Buddha w^ wont to spend in retirement, in firsting, pray- 
ing, and holy exedsises. 

The anniversary of Tsofi-K’S-pa's ascent Jto heaven is the 
special festival of the established church, of which Tsofi-K%-pa 
was the founder. It is a Feast of Lanterns, and takes place in 
winter, about the beginning of our December, when the ^ys are 
near their shortest, and it probably is associated with the great 
nature-festival found in other nations at this season, to emphasize 
the loss of light, and desire for the return of tb > sun. 


> Aratflc AiSat{, “to be level.” • dbiip(liten]ly “breitR”), 

* KSprsN, 11., SIS, speaks of the Umaa blessing or oonaecnting the waters, but thle 
seems to be a mistake. 

s lUa, aoooiding to Ocneral CmnnHOKAn (/adiim An*, S), on aoeount of the ex- 
tension latterly of the Indian year, must, in the time of Alsxaador and A|oka, have 
eosinMnoed in Jnne instead of* July, and lasted till October. 
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It is celebrated on the twenty-fifth day > of the tenth Tibetan 
month, by a general illumination* of both lay and religious build- 
ings, like the analogous Dewali festival of the Hindus, and the 
lamp (Chiifigh) feast of the Muhammadans, and the festival of 
Buddha the Burning Lamp (Dipaihkara) of the Chinese Budd- 
hists,* which also are celebrat^ about this time. 

On this day, in the year 1417, Doctor TsoA-K’fi-pa died, or was 
transfigured as is now beheved. The legend says that he appeared 
on the stone altar in front of the throne at his monastery at Gih- 
Idan, and having addressed the assembled multitude, and pro- 
phesied the future greatness of his church, he ascended into the 
Tushita heavens. 

The anniversary of this event is called Oah-dan Nam-ch’od, and 
is celebrated with great joy and torchlight processions. Altars 
and stages are fpr this purpose erected beforehand, and decorated 
with hundreds of lamps and ornamental cakes. On the evening of 
the feast is a great procession, before which is carried the image of 
Tsoft-K’a-pa, and torches and lamps, and if they'burn brilliantly, 
much happiness is prophesied. 

Advantage also is taken of this day, at the onset of winter, to 
visit the Dalai and other high LSmas, and present them with 
bundles of new warm robes, thus corresponding to the aocient 
Buddhist « Robe-month” (Chivara MSsa), which was the month 
following the end of the tains, and on which the mendicants were 
provided with new robes on the approach of the cold weather. 

In addition to these great feasts are innumerable minor and local 
ones, as Liraaism is not behind the Catholic church in accommoda- 
ting herself to the customs of the people. The Mongols have fhAir 
Fire and other special festivals all in Buddhist dress. The worship 
ot the mountain-god KaA-4h’en-ds6-fia * has already been referred 
to as peculiar to the Sikhimite form of Lamaism, in addition to 
which are other local feasts.* 

1 On Uie twenty-fourth. or preceding day, the monks of the Serra monastery observe 
a special illumination in honour of the decease of their great Lama, rJe-byams ch’en- 
ch’os rje-gzegs-pu. * bsht-mch'od. 

9 On the twenty-second day of the eighth Chinese month.— Edxins* Ckinef. Btaltt,, 
210 . 

« It is held on the ftfteenth day of the seventh month. In 1891 it happened on the 
nineteenth of August. It lasts for three days ; and tlie ftfteenth of every montli is 
sacred to this god. , 

9 Among the local feasts in Sikliim are the Thanksgiving and Prayer-festival (ruk- 
ffiuu) for the welfare of the country, held in the ninth month of eveiy year at theTo'n- 
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A somewhat droll and almost dramatio feast is the chase of the 
demon of ill-lnck, evidently a relic of a former demonist cult.* 
It is called ** Chengju Sewang,” and is held at Lhftsa on the twenty- 
ninth and thirtieth days of the second month, though it sometimes 
lasts about a week. It starts after divine service. A priest represents 
a Grand lAina,* and one of the multitude is masqueraded as the 
ghost-king. For a week previously he sits in the market-place 
with &ce painted half black and half white, and a coat of skin is 
put on his arm and he is called “King of the Years’” (?head).* He 
helps himself to what he wants, and goes about shaking a black 
yak’s tail over the heads of the people, who thns'transfer to him 
their ill-luck. 

This latter person then goes towards the priest in the neigh- 
bourhood of the cloister of La-brang and ridicules him, saying : 
“ What we perceive through the five sources (the five senses) is 
no illusion. All you teach is untrue,” etc., etc. The acting Grand 
lAma contradicts this ; but both dispute for some time with one 
another ; and ultimately agree to settle the contest by dice ; the 
LSma consents to change places with the scape-goat if the dice 
should so decide. The Lfima has a dice with six on all six sides 
and throws six-np three times, while the ghost-king has a dice 
which throws only one. 

When the dice of the priest throws six six times in succession 
and that of the scape-goat throws only ones, this latter individual, 
or “ LAjon ” as he is called, is terrified and flees away upon a white 
horse, which, with\ white dog, a white bird, salt, etc., he has been 
provided with by government. He is pursued with screams and 
blank shots as &r as the mountains of Ghetang, where he has to 
remain as an outcast for several months in a narrow haunt, which, 
however, has been previously provided for him with provisions. 

We are told * that, while en route to Ghetang, he is detained 

wa-ron-grol Caitya, at Tashiding monastery; and the tenth month the anointing and 
blessing of the Sikhim king by the head Lima of Pemiongchi. 

1 What seems a version of this ceremony is celebrated in Lad&k (at the village of 
BUsho) under the name ** Nagh-rang,” and described by Ramsay, p. 44. 

* 1 did not enquire into the personality of this Lftma and his relationship, if any, to the 
temporary L&ma-king of De-pung monastery. Pandit Naiii Sing connects this Scapegoat 
ceremony with the termination of the De-pung L&ma-regent's rule, and makes its 
Lima identical with the latter, while Lima U. Q. (toe. cit^ 32), stetea that the dice- 
throwing Lima belongs to the Chang-chub-Ling monastery. 

* Lo^n gyal-po. 

« Pandit A. K.’8 dficrvey Rtfi. 
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for seven days in the great chamber of horrors at Sam-yfts monasteiy 
filled with the monstrous images of devils and skins of huge 
serpents and wild animals, all calculated to excite feelings of 
terror. During his seven days’ stay he exercises despotic authority 
over Sam-yas, and the same during the first seven days of his'^biv 
at Chetang. Both Lama and laity give him much alms, as he is 
believed to sacrifice himself for the welfare of the country. It is 
said that in former times the man who performed this duty died 
at Chetang in the course of the year from terror at the awful 
images he was associated with ; but the present scape-goat survives 
and returns to re-enact his part the following year. P rom ( -hetang, 
where he stays for seven days, he ffoes to Lho>ka, where he re- 
mains for several months. 

At the beginning of the third month an exhibition is held of 
the holy vessels and precious things in the La-brang temple, also 
the hanging out of pictures on Potala. There are sowing and 
harvest and other non-Buddhist festivals, and special rogation 
days of supplications in case of war, famine, and pestilence. 

The old year with all its bad luck is despatched with rites of a 
clearly demonistic character, and the ceremony, named the 
^‘Throwing away of the Dead Year,”^ is combined with a devil- 
dance, as described in the next chapter. 

Every household contributes to “ ring out the old ” and V ring in 
the new ” year. On the 22nd day of the 12th month each family 
prepares a dough image weighing about four pounds, and on it stick 
pieces of cloth, woollen or silken, and coins, etc., according to the 
wealth of the house-owner, and the demon of ill-luck is invoked to 
enter into the image, which is then worshipped, and on the 29th 
day, or the last but one of the old year, a Lama is sent for, who 
carries the image out of the house and beyond the village to a 
place where four paths meet, and there he abandons it. 

But for the general community a huge image is prepared, and 
attached to its top are many threads, and in front of it on the 29th 
day a grand dance of the death-devils, etc., takes place, as detailed 
in the chapter on the mystic plays. And when it is carried off and 
abandoned the laity vie with one another in snatching the threads, 


1 Lo-if’i sKu-rim. 
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which ar6 treasured as most potent charms, while the LSmas 
return to the temple and perform a service to complete the 
expulsion of the dead old year. 

And so they go on, feast following feast, till the end of the year, 
when the pantomime and carnival commence. 



Some Actors in the Mystic Play.i 


XX. 

MYSTIC PLAYS AND MASQUERADES. 

lNCV-DRESS balls and the masked carnivals of Europe* 
find their counterpart in Tibet, where the Liiinas are* 
fond of masquerading in quaint attire; and the popu- 
lace delight in these pageants, with their dramatic 
display and droll dances. The masked dances, however, are 
essentially religious in nature, as with the sirnilar pageants still 
found among many primitive people, and probably once current 
even among the Greeks and Egyptians.*^ 

The Lamas reserve to themselves the exclusive right to act in 
“the Mystery-Play,” with its manifestations of the gods and demons, 
by awe-inspiring masks, etc., while they relegate to lay actors the 
sacred dramas, illustrating the former births of Buddha and othei* 
saints, the Jdtakaa. 



1 From a photograph by Mr. Hoffmann. 

2 The myth of the snaky-liaiml Gorgon, and the death-masks found in ancient 
tombs of Myceiue, Kertch, Carthage, Mexico, (“tc. 


L L 2 
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“The Mystery-Play of Tibet,” the name by which the acted 
pageant of the L&mas is known to many Europeans, has been peen 
by several travellers in Tibet and adjoining LSmaist lands ; but 
the plot and motive of the play seem never to have been very 
definitely ascertained, owing, doubtless, to the cumbrous details 
which so thickly overlay it, and the difficulty of finding competent 
interpreters of the plot, as well as the conflicting accounts current 
amongst the LSmas themselves in regard to its origin and mean- 
ing. 

As I have had opportunities for studying the various versions 
of the play with the aid of learned LSmas of several sects, 1 give 
here a brief sketch of what 1 have elicited regarding what appears 
to have been its original character and subsequent developments. 

Originally it appears to have been a devil-dancing cult for ex- 
orcising malignant demons and human enemies, and associated 
with human sacrifice and, probably, cannibalism. 

Afterwards, during the Buddhist era, the devil-d^nce, like that 
of the Ceylonese, was given a Buddhist dress, which was not diffi- 
cult, as somewhat analogous displays representing the temptation 
of Buddha, seem to be found in Indian Buddhism, as seen in the 
annexed figure of a frieze from OSndhara.* And several leading 
indigenous names lent themselves readily to perversion into Bud- 
dhist names or titles, by a process already practised by the Brah- 
mans in India, who Sanskritized aboriginal Indian names in order 
to bring them within the mythological pale of Hinduism. 

The unsophisticated Tibetans still call the mystery-play the 
“ Dance of the Bed-Tiger Devil,”* a deity of the Bon or pre-Bud- 
dhist religion of Tibet. The original motive of the dance appears 
to have been to expel the old year with its demons of ill-luck, and 
to propitiate with human sacrifice and probably cannibalism the 
war-god and the guardian spirits, most of whom are demonified 
kings and heroes, in order to secure good-luck and triumph over 
enemies in the incoming year. 

Human sacrifice seems undoubtedly to have been regularly prac- 
tised in Tibet up till the dawn there of Buddhism in the seventh 
centui^ A.D. The glimpses which we get of early Tibet through 
the pages of contemporary Chinese history, show, as Dr. Bushel! 


1 Figured by Gruenwbdel, Buddh, Kv.nsi in Ind. ^ sTag-dmar-ch^am. 



Demons of Mara in Gandhara Sculptures. 
• (Lahore Muaeiim.) 
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translates,^ that “ at the new year they (the Tibetans) sacrifice men 
or offer monkeys,” and so late as the seventh century the annual 
rites in connection with the defence of their country were tri- 
ennially accompanied by human sacrifice.* 

Actual cannibalism is, indeed, attributed to the early Tibetans,^ 
and the survival of certain customs lends strong colour to the 
probability of such a practice having been current up till about 
the middle ages. The Tibetans themselves claim descent from a 
man-eating ancestry, and they credit their wilder kinsmen and 
neighbours of the lower Tsang-po valley with anthrophagous habits 
even up to the present day. Vestiges of cannibalism appear to be 
preserved in the mystery-play. And of similar character seems 
to be the common practice of eating a portion, of the human skin 
covering the thigh-bone in preparing the bone trumpets, and also, 
probably, of like origin is the common Tibetan oath of affirmation, 
‘‘ By my father’s and mother’s flesh.” ^ 

The Lamas, however, as professing Buddhists, could not coun- 
tenance the taking of life, especially human. So, in incorporating 
this ancient and highly popular festival within their system, they 
replaced the human victims by anthropomorphic effigies of 
dough, into which were inserted models of the larger organs, and 
also fluid red pigment to represent the blood. This substitution 
of dough images for the living sacrifices of the Bon rites is ascribed 
by tradition to St. Padma-sambhava iU the second half of the 
eighth century And these sacrificial dough-images, of more 
or less elaborate kinds, now form an essential part of the Lamaist 
daily service of worship. 

The Lamas also, as it seems to me, altered the motive of the 
play to hang upon it their own sacerdotal story for their own 
glorification and priestly gain. Betaining the festival with its 
Bacchanalian orgies for expelling the old year and ushering in 
good-luck for the new, they also retained the cutting-up of their 
enemies in effigy ; but they made the plot represent the triumph 
of the Indian missionary monks {Acdrya) under St. Padma-sam- 
bhava over the indigenous paganism with its hosts of malignant 
fiends and the black-hat devil-dancers, and also over the Chinese 
heretics. 


1 J,R.A.S.t New Ser., xii., p. 440. 

•* Yule’s Cathatj^ 151, and Marco Polo, i., 303. 


p. 441. 

4 a-pe«s*a a-me-s’a. 
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The voracious man-eating devils of Tibet were mostly assimi- 
lated to the Sivaite type of fiend in medisBval Indian Buddhism^ 
with which they had so much in common. And the title was 
accordingly altered from tag-^mar^ ** the (dance) of the red Tiger 
(devil) ” to its homonym mar (spelt d/rag^dmar ), or ‘‘ the red 
fierce ones.” Thus Yama, the Death-king^ and his minions form 
a most attractive feature of the play^ for it* is mado to give the lay 
spectators a very realistic idea of the dreadful devils from whom 
the Lamas deliver them; and they are familiarized with the appear- 
ance of these demons who, according to the Lamas, beset the path 
along which the disembodied soul must hereafter pass to paradise. 

As this tragedy is so intimately identified with Padma-sam- 
bhava, the founder of Lamaism, it is acted in its most gorgeous 
style on the birthday of that saint, namely, on the tenth day of 
the fifth Tibetan month. 

But latterly both plot and date were again altered by the 
established church of Tibet, the Ge-lug-pa sect. This reformed 
sect, which dissociates itself as far as possible flrom St Padma- 
sambhava, who now is so intimately identified with the unre- 
formed sects, transferred the festival from the end of the old 
Tibetan year, that is the eleventh month of the present style, to 
the end of its own year according to the new official year. 

And it has also, in its version, altered the motive of the tragedy, 
so as to make it represent the assassination of the Julian of 
Lamaism (Lafi-darma) by a Lama disguised as a Shamanist dancer, 
and this is followed by the restoration of the religion by the aid 
of Indian and Chinese monks, and the subsequent triumph of 
Lamaism, with its superior sorcery derived from Buddhist sym- 
bolism. 

This version of the play calls the central episode the strewing 
food of the sixty iron castles,” ^ and it still further alters, as I take 
it, the title of the chief character to its further homonym of Tag^ 
mar,” * the red horse-headed Hayagrivay a name borrowed from* 
Hindu mythology, but evidently, as it seems to me, suggested by 
the cognomen of their old familiar fiend. Tag-mar^ the red Tiger- 
devil, of the pre-Lamaist Bon priests. Tiger-devils are also well- 


> Orug-bchu-lchagi mk'ar-gyi gtor-rgyags. 
^ BTag-(iiigrm)-dinar. 
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known to Chinese mythology, ^ while Hajagiiva, as a Buddhist 
creation, appears to be known only to the LSmaistio form of Buddh- 



Aed Tigeu-dbvii. of the BdN» 


ism, and his Tantrik book is admittedly of Tibetan composition^ 
But even as thus adapted by the established church, the purest 
of all the Lamaist sects, the play still retains, as will be presently 



Tioer-Devils 

(of the Chlueie. The lower right-hand one is the Bed-tiger ; the central one la yellow).* 

shown, the devil-dancing Shamanist features, as well as vestiges 
of human sacrifice, if not of actual cannibalism. 

1 See page 806, and compare also .their relatives, the CSat-devils, which latter take 
the only form of the cult in Japan. 
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Let i!s first look at the mystery-play or tragedy as acted by the 
Lamas of the old school, at Himis, in Ladak, in Sikhiin, Bhotan, 
etc., and afterwards refer to the versions as acted by the reformed 
ahd established church. 

This play is acted, as already mentioned, by all sects of Lamas, 
on the last day of the year when the community is en fite^ by 
many of the unreformed sects on St. Padma-sambhava’s day. 

When acted at the end of the year it forms part of the ceremony 
called ‘‘ The sacrificial body of the dead year,” ^ and is held on the 
last two or three days of the old year, from the 28th to the 3()th 
of the twelfth month. As the performance is conducted at the 
Himis monastery, in Ladak, in a much grander style than was 
witnessed by me in Sikhiin, and more in the style seen in Tibet, and 
as it has been there witnessed and described by several travellers,* I 
shall take the Himis performance as the basis of my description, 
and amplify the descriptions of it where necessary. 

As the day for the play draws near, the villagers flock in from 
the country-side ; and on the morning of the day fixed for the 
performance, the people, decked in holidav attire, throng to the 
temple many hours before th^t fixed for the performance, to secuare 
good points of view. Seats are provided and reserved only for 
the gentry and high officials and visitors. The king and other 
grandees have state boxes. 

The performance is held al fresco in the courtyard of the 
temple (see the photograph oti page 528). The orchestra is 
sometimes screened off from view, and the maskers assemble 
either in the temple or in yak-hair tents, and are treated to re- 
freshments often, and soup between the acts. 

A shrill bugle-call, from a trumpet made out of a human thigh- 
bone,® notifies the commencement of the play. 

The gongs and shawms strike up a wailing sort of air, which the 
musicians accompany by a low chant, and out come trooping a 


1 Ld-s’i sku-rim. The term sKu-rim is applied to certain indigenous sacriflcial 
ceremonies, usually with bloody offerings, in contradistinction to tlie more truly 
Buddhist ceremonial offerings, which are named “ mch’od” and “ch*oga.” 

> Notably H.H. Godwik-Avstek (J.il.iS.A,1861,71 seq ,) : H. A. Jaescrke, t^Vf.,p. 77; 
ScHLAGT., p. 233; Knight, /oc. cif., where several fine photographs of the play are 
given ; A. B. Melville, Froc. B.A,S’f 1864, p. 478 ; and Ramsay's West. Tibet., p. 43. 

« Kah-lih. 
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crowd of the pre-Lftmaist black-mitred priests, clad in rich robes 
of China silk and brocade, and preceded by swingers of censers* 
They make the mystic sign of " The Three/’ and execute a stately 
dance to slow music. 

Stretching out the right hand and left alternately, the leaders turn 
to the right, and the last in line to the left, both advancing and 
retiring towards each other several times, and, reforming the circle 
and making the sign of the Trident, they retire. 

After these have gone out, then enter a troupe of the man-eat- 



(where mjttio play ii acted). 

ing malignant demons,^ who, with their hordes, vex and harass 
humanity. They infest the air, the earth, the water, and are 
constantly seeking to destroy man, not unlike their better-known 
relative, who, ‘^as a roaring lion, walketh about seeking whom 
he may devour.” ’ These hordes of demons are intended to illustrate 
the endless oppression of man by the powers of evil, against whom 
he can of himself do nothing, but occasionally the exorcisms 
or prayers of some good Lama or incamator may come to his 
assistance and shield him, but even then only after a fierce and 
doubtful contest between the saints and the devils. And only for 
a time, too, can this relief from persecution endure, for all the ex- 


1 Tib., mOon-ua. 


» I. Peter, V. 8. 
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orcisms of all the saints are of little avail to keep back the advan* 
cing hordes. The shrieking demons must close in upon the soul 
again.^ 

These demons, now incorporated in Tibetan Buddhism, are 
regarded as forms of Durga (Devi), ^iva (NStha), and the king of 



DeifOK-MABEEN8.2 

the Dead (Dharmaraja or Yama).* “ Flames and eflSgies of human 
jBkulk were worked on their breasts and other parts of their raiment. 
As their hoods fell back, hideous features of leering satyrs wore 
disclosed.”* 

**In their right hand they hold a bell or fim, and in t&eir 
left a bowl cut out of a human skull, and round the edge of which 
are attached narrow streamers of silk and some plaited ends of 
hair. This ghastly ladle is called Bundah. Some of the maskers 
hold in tire right hand a short stick, with red and blue streamers 


1 Kxiobt, Ue, eit„ p. 201. 

• After' GoDwiK-AuiTiN In J,A.AS,, at 

» The chief of thew Sends are Devi, Hayagrivn, Khyetapala, Jinandtra, pikUriJa, 
Mud^^ntrag-aag, iha-ch'cn bigya-po, gsah-ch’en-brgyad-po* kLu-di’en* brgyad-p(\ 
etc. • 


KirioBT, p. 208. 
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of Bilk ; ihetfe and the spoons majestically waved about as they go 
round in their solemn dance had the most curious effect I ever 

saw." 

To these monsters (now coerced by Buddhism) the Lamas offers 
libation of beer, and some rice or mustard-seed, and to all the beings 
of the six classes, and especially including the demons, and the 
rice or seeds are thrown about freely ; * and each Lama present 
inwardly prays for the realization of his desire. 

At a signal from the cymbals the large trumpets (eight or ten 
feet long) and the other instruments, pipes and drums, etc., and 
shrill whistling (with the fingers in the mouth), produce a 
deafening din to summon the noxious demons and the enemies. 
“ The music became fast and furious, and troop after troop of 
different masks rushed on, some beating wooden tambourines, 
others swelling the din with rattles and bells. All of these masks 
were horrible, and the malice of infernal beings was well expressed 
on some of them. As they danced to the wild music with strange 
steps and gesticulations, they howled in savage chorus. . . , 
The solemn chanting ceased, and then rushed on the scene a crowd 
of wan shapes, almost naked, with but a few rags about them. 

. . . They wrung their hands despairingly, and rushed about 
in a confused way &s if lost, starting from each other in terror when 
they met, sometimes feeling about them with their outstretched 
hands like blind men, and all the while whistling in long-drawn 
notes, which rose and fell like a strong wind on the hills, pro- 
ducing an indescribably dreary effect. These, I was told, repre- 
sented the unfortunate souls of dead men which had been lost In 
space, and were vainly seeking their proper sphere through the dark- 
ness. • . . The variously masked figures of Spirits of Evil 
flocked in, troop after troop — oxen-headed and serpent-headed 
devils; three-eyed monsters with projecting fangs, their heads 
crowned with tiaras of human skulls ; Lamas painted and 
masked to represent skeletons : dragon-faced fiends, naked save for 
tiger-skins about their loins, and many others. Sometimes they 
appeared to be taunting and terrifying the stray souls of men — 


I GODW1K-AU8TIN,/Otf.ctl.,p 73. 

ComiMure with tht confetti peueti and odoured fipwderfi thrown about at weateru 

camiTaU 
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grim shapes who fled hither and thither among their tormentors, 
waving their arms and wailing miserably, souls who had not ob- 
tained NirvS^a and yet who had no incarnation 

Then the demons were repelled again by holy 

men ; but no sooner did these last exorcise one hideous band than 
other crowds came shriek- 


ing on. It was a hopeless 
conflict. ... At, one 
period of the ceremony a 
holy man . . . blessed 
a goblet of water by laying 
his hands on it and intoning 
some prayer or charm.. 
Then he sprinkled the 
water in dl directions, 
and the defeated demons 
stayed their shrieking, 
dancing, and infernal 
music, and gradually crept 
out of the arena, and no 
sound was heard for a time 
but the sweet singing of 
the holy choir. But the 
power of exorcism was 
evanescent, for the routed 
soon returned in hqwling 
shoals.” ' 

The superior eflTect of 
Buddhism over the indi- 
genous Shamanism is now 
shown by the arrival on 
the scene of the Indian 








Dkath-Suleton Maskrb. 


monk, Padzna-sambhava, and hia assistants, or his eight forms ; 
or sometimes these are represented as Buddha himself, or the 
group of the Seven Buddhas.”* 


1 Kmobt, flp. p. ao7. 

* Ot page 945. The eame metiTe appears in the Burmese religious dramas at 
AnAcen.<-^9ABor. Eatt, Mpnmiam, p; M. 
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This scene is thus described: ^The loud music suddenly 
ceased, and all the demons scampered off shrieking as if in fear, 
for a holy thing was approaching. To solemn chanting, low 
music and swinging of censers, a stately procession came through 
the porch of the temple and slowly descended the steps. Under a 
canopy, borne by attendants, walked a tail form in beautiful silk 
robes, wearing a large mask representing a benign and peaceful 
face. As he advanced, men and boys, dressed as abbots and 
acolytes of the church of Borne, prostrated 
themselves before him and addressed him 
with intoning and pleasing chanting. 

He was followed by six other masks, 



DBviid Fubino from thb Buddhist dhitm . 

\ 

who were treated with similar respect. These seven deified beings 
drew themselves in a line on one side of the quadrangle and 
received the adoration of several processions of masked figures, 
some of abbots, and others beast-headed, or having the faces of 
devils.”^ 

These last are the demon-kings who ha\e been coerced by 
Buddhism into becoming guardians and defemores fidei of that 
religion. And amongst the worshippers are the Pa-wo or heroes ” 
with green masks, surmounted by triangular red flags, and girdles, 
and anklets of bells; and the solemnity is relieved by a few 


1 XmKT, p. 204. These seven masks were, says Mr. Kni^^ht, variously explained 
aa befa^ the Dalai Lama and his previous incarnations, while another ** explained 
tilt these were intended for the incarnations of Buddha, and not the Dalai LSma/’ 
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Acaryas, or jesters, who play practical jokes, and salute the holy 
personages with mock respect. 

The enemy of Tibet and of Lamaism is now represented in 
before cutting it to pieces, it is used to convey to tht; 
people a vivid conception of the manner in which devils atta^ ’' 
a corpse, and the necessity tor priestly services of a quasi-Buddhist 
sort to guard it and its soul. 

Some days previous to the commencement of the play, an inlage ^ 
of a young lad is made out of dough, in most elaborate fitshion, 
and as life-like" as possible. Organs representing the heart 
lungs, liver, brain, stomach, intestines, etc., are inserted into h 
and the heart and large blood-vessels and limbs are filled wi^ 
a red-coloured fluid to represent blood. And occasionally, I b? 
informed on good authority, actual flesh from the corpses o! 
criminals^ is inserted into the image used in this ceremony’ at 
the established church of Potala. 

This effigy o^ the enemy is brought forth by the four cemetery- 
ghouls,^ and laid in the centre of the square, and freely stabbed 
by the weapons, and by the gestures and spells of the circling 
hosts of demons, as in the illustration here given. 

The necromantic power of the Lamas is here shown much in t)ie 
same way as in the Burmese sacred play at Arakaii.’ lliree 
signals with the cymbals, two Indian monks (Acaryas) come out 
of the monastery, and blow their horns and go through a series of 
droll antics, and are followed by two or more Lamas who draw 
around the effigy on the pavement of the quadrangle a magic tri- 
angle and retire. Then rush in the ghosts, death-demons, ‘‘figures 
painted black and white to simulate skeletons, some in chains, 
others bearing sickles or swords, engaged in a fra ic dance around 
the corpse. They were apparently attempting to snatch it away 
or inflict some injury on it, but were deterred by the magic effect 
of the surrounding triangle and by the chanting and censer-swing- 
ing of several holy men in mitred and purple copes. . . . 

“A more potent and very ugly fiend, with great horns on his head 


^ Named fuUka or. 

* Preserved and stored for this purpose at the Rngyab wiiieteiy— in such cases, the. 
Ge-lug-pa Lamas are said not to touch tliis defiling flesh. 

^ Tlio ceren^ony is calU*d drag^lns. 

Tur-fod-ixiag-po. Cf. Hardy's A*. Mon., p. 23l*. 
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and huge loDing tongue, ran in, hovered threateningly over the 
corpse, and with a great sword slashed furiously about it, just fail* 



Uamcb of the Dbath-demohs !H Hemis MONASTEBY.1 

ing by little more than a hair’s-breadth to touch it with each 
sweep of the blade. He seemed as if he were about to overcome 


1 After Mr. Knight. 
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the opposing enchantment when a saint of still greater power than 
he now came to the rescue. The saint approached the corpse and 
threw a handful of flour on it, making mystic signs and muttering 
incantations. This appeared from his mask to be one of the in- 
carnations of Buddha. He Had more control over the evil spirits 
than any other who had yet contended with them. The skeletons, 
and also he that bore the great sword, grovelled before him, and 
with inarticulate and beast-like cries implored mercy. He yielded 
to their supplications, gave each one a little of the flour he carried 
with him, which the fiends ate gratefully, kneeling before him; 
and he also gave them to drink out of a vessel of holy water.” ^ 

This usually concludes ohe day’s performance.* On the follow- 
ing day adoration is paid to the Jimiy by whom unreformed Lamas 
seem to intend St. Padma-sambhava. And mustard-seed is blessed 
and thrown at the enemy with singing, dancing, and. incantations. 
And then occurs the ceremony of stabbing the enemy by thephmim 
or mystic dagger. 

Four ghouls bring in an object wrapped in a black cloth, and 
placing it on the ground, dance round it with intricate steps, then 
raising the cloth disclose a prone image of a man, which has been 
made in the manner previously described. 

Then enter the demon-generals and kings, including the demon 
Tam-din, and they dance arpund the image. They ore followed 
by the fiendesses, including the twelve Tiin-ma, under Devi. 
These are followed by the black-hat devil-dancers, and these are, 
in the established church version, held to represent the liama 
who assumed this disguise to assassinate king LaA-darma. The 
four guards now hold the door to prevent entry of any enemies or 
evil spirits. The black-hats dance round thrice and are succeeded 
by the god of Wealth, fiendesses, and butchers, the five gr^t 
“ kihigSy'^ and their queens and ministers, also the state sorcerer 
of Na-ch’uA, and his* eight-fold attendants.^ 


^ Kniqht, op. rit.f p. 208. 

s Mr. Knight (op. eit., p. 200) notes that **Tliree liorses and tlireo dogs were smeared 
overwitli red paint, and thenceforth -dedicated for life to the teniple, explained as 
scape-goats for the sins of the people/’ the red paint being held to represent the 
sins. 

3 These are gyal-ch’en sku lha, yutn-lha, Sprid-pu-iia and blon-pa. 

* gnas-ch’uh. and rdorje grags-|dan— the attendants are malv and female with dis- 
hevelled hair. 


M M 
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Then enters a fearful fiend named “The holy king of Be- 
ligion,”^ with the head of a bull, holding in his right ha"d a 
dagger with silk streamers, and in his left a human heart (in 
effigy) and a snare, attended by a retinue of fiends and fiendesses, 
bearing weapons and dressed in skins, ^ human beings, tigers and 
leopards ; and the last to enter are tiger-skin-clad warriors with 



Thb Rblioious Kino-dkvil. 

bows and arrows. This part of the Demon-king can only be 
taken by a monk of the purest morals^ and the costly dress which 
this actor wears at the play at Potala is one presented by the 
emp«x>r of China. 

1 0aiii-ch*an ch'os-rgyal. By some regarded as Vajrabhajniva and by othen as 
Yama of Heruka. Oa Bufi^headad Dtmonai^ & ludia^ cf. Ind. iin/., p. IP. 

* Thaae ara made of painted caUoo or ailk. 
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The King-devil, surrounded by his fiendish hordes, dances and 
makes with dagger the gesture of “ The Three ; he stabs the 
heart, arms and legs of the figure, and binds its feet by the snare* 
He then rings a bell, and seizing a sword, chops off the limbs and 
slits open the breast and extracts the bleeding heart, lungs and 
intestines. 

A troupe of monsters, with the heads of deer and yaks, rush in 
and gore the remains and scatter the fragments with their horns 
and hands to the four directions.^ 

Underling fiends now collect the fragments into a huge silver 
basin shaped like a skull, which four of them carry to the Demon- 
king in a pompous procession, in which the black-hat devil- 
dancers join. The Demon-king then seizes the bleeding frag- 
ments, and, eating a morsel, throws them up iii the air, when 
they are caught and fought . for by the other demons, who throw 
the pieces about in a frantic manner, and ultimately throwing 
them amongst the crowd, which now takes part in the orgie, and 
a general mel4e results, each one scrambling for morsels of the 
fragments, which some eat and others treasure as talismans against 
wounds, diseases and misfortunes. 

The service, which is done by the priest who represents the saint 
Padma-sambhava, is here summarized. It is called The Expel- 
ling Oblation of the hidden Fierce Ones.”* 

Salutation to Padma-sambhava ! I here arrange to upset the 
hosts of demons, by, the aid of the hidden Fierce Ones. In bygone 
ages you guarded the Buddha’s doctrines and upset all the harmful 
spirits. Now the charge has come to me, 0! St. Padma! Instruct 
me as you did prince P^rl and your fairy wife— the Victorious Ocean 
of Foreknowledge. You wrote the rite and hid it away in the cave. 
Samaya I ryya / The sealed secret 1 ” 

Then arrange aa a square magic mar^ala the cemetery, as the abode 
of the eight classes of demoms. And set down poison, blood, and four 
lotus leaves with a red trident in the centre. And draw fire-dames, 
doors, etc., ac6ording to rule. Above it place a small table and on it a 
vessel filled with black grains, and a three-headed cake. Cover it up with 
an umbrella and put inside this house a linka (image of wheaten flour), 
which represents the injuring demon. Then arrange everything oom- 


1 According to the reformed Lamas, these animals have to be considered as repre- 
sentiim the Lima who assassinated Lan-darma, and the Demon-king represents the 
god Mahakftla, who delivchnl Lah-darma into the Lena’s hands ; and the graveyard 
ghouls are the scavengers who carried off the king’s corpse. 

9 gTor-zlog and is extracted from tlie pn volume of bLa-ma-norbu-igya-mts’o. 

mm2 
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plete with the various sorts of offerings, and then do the necessary 
rites. 

First of all invoke one’s own tutelary thus : — 

I 0 ! Chief of fiercest thunderbolts, immovable and vast as the 
sky, the overruling - angry one! 1 invoke you who are possessed of 
supreme strength, and able to subjugate all three empty worlds to 
do my desires. I invoke you to rise from the burning sky. 1, the 
spell-holder, invoke you with great reverence and faith. You must 
ripen all the fruits of my desires, otherwise you shall suffer, 0 ! tutelary ! 
Arise from the sky and come forth with all your retinue, and quickly 
route the demons.*’ 

Then here offer a libation of wine. 

Now the mantra-holder must mentally conceive that the house is full 
of clouds and that he is sitting in the presence of his tutelary ; while 
the fire of anger bums outside, the mist of poison floats inside ; the 
Las byed-gs’ed-ma ia killing the animals, and the evil spirits are wander- 
ing about. The_ devil now must assume a sorrowful state owing to his 
sepmtion from his patron and protector. 

Then recite the following : — 

*^Namo / . The commands of the Lama are true, the commands of the 
Three Holy Ones true; and so are those of the fierce Thunderbolt 
Lima, etc., etc. Tbrodgh the power of the great truths, Buddha’s 
doctrines, the image of the noble Lama, the riches of wealthy people 
and all the lucky times, let the hosts of demons of the three regions 
c<^e forth and enter this Unka image. Vajra^Agushaja!*^ 

Then chant the following for keeping the demons at bay : — 

H^lm I Through the blessing oi the blood-drinking Fierce One, let 
the injuring demons and evil spirits be kept at bay. I pierce their 
hearts with this hook; I bind their hands with this snare of rope; I 
bind their body with this powerful chain ; I keep them down with this 
tinkling bell. NoW, O ! blood-drinking Angry One, take your sublime 
seat upon them. . Vajw-Agu-chardw ! vajorti-fasha-hum ! vajcra^apo-da- 
vat vajitra-ghdn'-dhi-ho ! 

Then chant the following for destroying the evil spirits ; — 

Salutation to Heruka, the owner of the noble Fierce One ^ ! The evil 
spirits have tricked you and have tried to injure Buddha’s* doctrine, so 
extinguish them. . . ‘ . . • Tear out the hearts of the injuring 
evil spirits and utterly exterminate them.” 

Then the supposed cm^ of the linka should be dipped in Rakta 
(blood), and the following should chanted : — 

/ 0 ! ye hosts of gods of the magic-drcle ! Open your mouths 
as wide as the earth and sl^i clench your fangs like rocky mountains, 
and prepm to eat up the entire bones, blood, and the entrails of all 
th^ *njuriug evil spirits. Ma^ha mam~aa4a J^ha hi t Marha taitta^kha- 
hi I mdha-rdkta hha-hi I maharg(hrihtaa:n»Jal^ / Mahorbahrau-ta 
hha-hi/ ]ffaha4cang:^i ri ii hka hil^ 


^ Cbmpare this threat with the kUling of the gods— in FAassb’s Golden Bwgh. 
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Then chant the following for upsetting the evil spirits : — 

Hurii / Bhyo / The black grains and a three-headed cake are duly 
set on the Buddha’s plate : the weapons flash ; the poisonous vapour 
flows ; the .Merce Ones thunder their mantras ; the smell of the plague is 
issuing; but this three-headed cak5 can cure all these disasiei's, and 
can repress the injuring demon spirits. 

**Bhyol Bhyo! On the angry enemies! On the injuring demon 
spirits ! On the voracious demons ! turn them all to ashes ! 

“ Mah-ra~ya^rhad bhy<i ! Upset them all ! Upset ! Upset ! 

“ ‘ Let glory Come ’ and Virtue ! Sadhu / ” 

A burnt sacrifice is now made^ by the Demon-king, lie pours 
oil into a cauldron, under which a fire is lit, and when the oil 
is boiling, he ties to the eud of a stick which he holds an image 
of a man made of paper, and he puts into the boiling oil a skull 
filled with a mixture of arak (rum), poison, and blood, and into 
this he puts the image ; and when the image bursts into flame, 
he declares that all the injuries have been consumed. 

This rite is followed by a procession to abandon a large three- 
headed image of dough,-* to the top of which many threads and 
streamers are tied. This procession of monks is preceded by the 
maskers, numbering several hundreds in the larger monasteries,^ 
clanging noisy cymbals and blowing thigh-bone trumpets, etc. 
The laity follow in the rear, brandishing guns and other weapons, 
and shouting Dvag’-ge-pnk cVm.” And when the image is 
abandoned the crov/d tear it to pieces and eagerly fight for the 
fragments, which are treasured as charms. A gun is then fired 
amid general shouts of joy, and the Lamas return to the temple 
for a celebration of worship. 

The play is now piactically over. The black* cap devil-dancers 
again appear with drums, and execute their manoeuvres, and the 
performance concludes with the appearance of the Chinese priest, 


A Named Hom-btvekt; Skt., Homi. Ci. Vmil., 194 ; Schi.ao., *.251. 

^ gtor-gyafc. 

^ At tlie nioiiasteiy of Tiii-ge, to the weet of Tashi-lhuupo, and where this play is 
conducted, ^s at other Ge*Jug>pa monasteries, at government expense, this piocession, 
1 am informed, consists of six pairs of thigh*bone truiii|>et blowers, five censer- 
swi^ers, two pairs of long horn playera, several skull libatioiiers, 100 maskers with 
amau drums, 100 maskers witli cymbals, and 100 with laige drums, behind wliom 
wolK the ordinary monks, shouting and clapping their hands, followed by the Itfty 
affia^d with guns and othtr wtapous and forming a procession over a mile in 
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entitled Hwashang, who was expelled from Tibet by St. Fadma. 
This Chinese priest ia represented with a frtuous grinning large- 
mouthed mask (see fig. 3, page 536), and attended by two boys 
like himself. They go through a form of worship of the images, 
but being unorthodox, it is ridiculed by the spectators. 

This mystic play is conducted at all monasteries of the es- 
tablished church, at government expense. The greatest of these 
performances are held at Potala, Mura Tasang,‘ and Tashi-lhunpo 
at the end of the old year, and at the priest-king’s palace of Teng- 
gye-ling on the twenty-ninth day of the eighth month. 

At Potala it is held in the courtyard of the Grand LSma’s 
chapel roval, the Natn-gyal temple -monastery. The dough- 
images and cakes begin to be prepared from the second day of 
the twelfth month, and from the third to the ninth the whole 
convent is engaged in the worship of the terrible guardian-demons^ 
of the country, and of Ye-she-6oii-po or MahakSla. 

The rest of the month till the eventful day is occupied in re- 
hearsals and other preparations. Before dawn on the twenty- 
ninth, the play-manager, after worshipping the demons, arranges 
the banners, instruments, and carpets.* At the first blast of the 
great conch-shell trumpet, the populace assemble. On the second 
blast the state officials enter and take their seats, the Shab-pe or 
state minister Duli-k’or, and Tse-dufi. And on the third blast, 
the Tibetan king-regent enters with all his attendants, and he 
invites the attendance of his Defending Majesty,^ the Dalai L3ma, 
who enters a small istate-box* named " The world’s transparency.” 

The orchestra, which is screened off in a tent, begins by blowing 
a thigh-bone trumpet thrice, followed by the great cymbals ** and 
drums ; then out troop the black-hatted Shamanist dancers, and 
the play proceeds as above detailed. In the concluding ceremony 
the large cake, surmounted by a human head, is burned, and is 
considered to typify the burning of the present enemies of 
lAmaism. 

But the grandest display takes place at the king-regent’s own 
monastery of Teng-gye-ling, of which I have given a sketch- 
plan of the buildings, etc., from information supplied to me by a 
monk who has taken part frequently in the play there. The 

1 This is chiefly attended by old women and childrto. ' &Srun-ma. 

* p’an*rgyal-mts’an p’ye-p’ur, s’am-bu, ba-ran. * kyab-mgonrin-po^’e. 

'' sim-ch*un. * **The glorious great cymbals.” 
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Lama who acts as regent is the de facto ruler of Tibet, and is 
generally known as the King"’ and also called « The country's 
Majesty,”* The superior guests and nobility who have received 
invitations are permitted to pitch their tents upon the roof of the 
monks’ quarters, and the populace are kept outside the arena by 
a rope barrier. 

An account of the play at Tashi-lhunpo has been given by Mr. 
Bogle.* It took place in a large court under the palace, and the 
surrounding galleries were crowded with spectators. Another 
short account* describes the court as surrounded by pillared bal- 
conies, four storeys high. The Grrand Lama’s seat was on the 
second storey. The other seats in the lower balcony were oc- 
cupied by the &milies of chiefs and nobles. In the upper were 
pilgrims and merchants. The stage manager held a dorjc and 
bell-like Doije-ch’ah, but had an abbot’s hat. After a prayer 
there entered a figure representing ^ithe celebrated Dharmatala, 
who invited the sixteen Sthaviras to China for the diffusion of 
Buddhism.” His mask was dark with yawning mouth to mean 
ecstasy. Numerous scarves were thrown to him by the spectators, 
wliich were pioked up by bis two wives, with painted yellow com- 
plexions. Then came the four kings of the quarters, dressed in 
barbaric splAidour. Following these came the sons of the gods, 
about sixty in number, dressed with silk robes, and glittering with 
ornaments of gold, precious stones, and pearls. Following these, 
were Indian acharyas, whose black-bearded faces and Indian dress 
excited loud laughter among spectators. Then followed the four 
warders of the cemeteries in skeleton dress. Afterwards the 
body of the devil in effigy was burnt, a pile of dry sedge being set 
on fire upon it.” Incense was burnt on the hill-tops in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

The masks used. in this play deserve some notice. In Tibet the 
great masks* are made of mashed paper and cloth, and occasionally 
of gilt copper.* In Sikhim and Bhot6n, etc., where wood is abun- 
dant, and the damp climate is destructive to papier-maehfi they 
are carved out of durable wood.^ In all oases they are fimtastically 


' lyyal-po. • bde-mo rin-po-ciie. » Masxm., p. 106. 

« On the 17th Febniaiy, 1882, in iVamaftrf . 

A tr'bag. ’ • gser-eah. 

* In Sikhim they are made from the giant climber called **mr.** 
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painted, and usually provided with a wig of yak-tail of different 
colours. 



SoMK Masks. 

1. aiioul. 4. A flmdcM. 

2. Bull-headed K*ang. 5. A lofplity scnivt. 

3. Hwashang. 6. A "Tescliiet'** 

7. Hwaahang’a aen. 


THE MASKS. 
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The masks may be broadly classed into the following live 
groups ^ ; though the so-called reformed Lamas have modified some 
of these, as already noted. 


I. — King of the 
Ogres (tf/fw) 


1. Drag-mar or “The Terrible Red One/^ 
Sometimes called Guru Drag-s'ed, or Yes’e- 
Gon-po,and “ Religious Protector,”^ and regarded 
as the god of Death, Mahakala, and also as a 
form of St. ^adma-sambhava. His mask is ol 
hideous anthropomorphic appearance and huge 
size, with great projecting tusks and three ©yes; 
the vertical eye on the centre of the foreliead is 
the eye of fore-knowledge. And it beais a 
chaplet of five skulls, with pendants of human 
bones. 


The Ten Awful Ogres, and the Ten Ogresses. These are generally 
like the above. The females only dilfer in having no beards nor horns. 
The chief are :• 


2. Lha-md dMag-z6r-ma^ identified with Killi, 
the consort of Mahakala, and of a blue colour; 
measly lips. As Rah-*byun-ma she is green, 
and her mouth is shut and not gaping as in the 
^irmer. 

3. Ts*e-m(^ra.* Red like number one. 

4. The Bull-headed (Laii). Black in colour 

II. — The Angry with three eyes and hearing a banner® on its 

Ogres (To-wo). " forehead. It is also oalled “ ma-c'an.*’ " 

5. The Tiger-headed (sTag), brow n and yellow- 
striped, 

6. The Lion (Se&-ge). White. 

7. TheRoc, orGaruda(Kyun). Coloured green. 

8 The Monkey («pre-ul). Ruddy-brown. 

• 9. The Stag (S’a-ba).^ Fawn-coloured. 

10. The Yak. Coloured black. 


111 . — The Ghouls* 


11. Tur, or grave-yard ghouls, with skull 
masks and clothes representing skeletons. 


1 Excluding those of the Buddhas, which are not essential to the play, and si'ldom 
appear. 

> According to some the Oanida (bya-m'kyuh) or Roc should occupy the highest 
place. Jt is yellow, with a bird's beal^ yak’s horns, and erect hair, forming a spiked 
crest It is Aid to be even superior to the sixteen great saints, the Sthavira. 

* He is also identified with forms known as Na-nin-nag-po, Legs-Idan uag-po, Ber- 
nag-po. 

« Gh*os-6kyonhrtse-dihar-ta. 

* ’Ejal-mts'an. 

* dma-c'an cfos-Tgyal. * 

' ’ t!Us seems intended for the Indian Samh/tar. 
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f l2. Sa-hdctg Genii. These have large hideous 
masks but only one pair of eyes, as representing 

— their subordinate position. Their chief is called 

Master-Demons.^ “The great guardian King/*' and he is 
attended by red demons ( Ttan) and black ones 
{Dud\ etc. 

13. Aedryas. These have small cloth masks 
of ordinary size, and of a white, or clay, or 
black colour ; and their wives are red- or yellow- 
complexioned. The hair of these “Teachers ”is 
V . — ^The Teachers. •< blue in colour, and done up into a chignon on 
the crown as with Indian Yogis. Although they 
represent the early Indian priests who brought 
Buddhism to Tibet, they are, as in ancient 
India, the buffoons and jesters of the play. 

14. Hva-shatig. This is a huge, fatuous, round 
mask of a red colour, to represent a historical 
Chih^se Buddhist monk of the eighth century. 
And he is attended by several of his sons ‘ with 
similar masks. 

The dresses of the King-dehion and Ogre maskers are of the 
most cosily silk and brocade, and usually with capes, which show 
Chinese influence.^ Those of the others are usually woollen or 
cotton. And the robes of those actors who represent the demons, 
who get severely cudgelled by their superiors, are thickly padded 
to resist the blows which fall on them. 

Where there are a number of one class going in processions or 
dancing, those dr^sed alike go in pairs. The weapons carried by 
the maskers have already been referred to. Most are made of 
wood carved with thunderbolts. The staves of the skeleton 
maskers are topped by a death’s-head. The sword made by string- 
ing together Chinese brass coins (“ Cash ”) is called the Siling tuny 
from the province of Siling in western China, whence these coins 
come to Tibet. 

Another religious pantomime^ performed, however, by lay actors, 
is the Lion-Dance. It is not enacted at the new year, but at 
other seasons, when the people are en fils. 

1 rgyal-ch'eu-po bsrung# bstan-po, and seems related to, or identical witlr the **Five 
Kings " and Heroes (dpa-o). 

‘ Harp ug. 

* These capes generally* show tlie trigrams and other symbols of luck and long 
life including the Bat. 
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The plot is based upon the roythical lion of the Himalayan snows, 
which is believed to confer fortune on the country where it resides. 
One of these lions was enticed to China by a wizard, and, somewhat 
like La Maseatte, the crops and cattle prospered as long as it lived, and 
when it died the Chinese stripped oflf its skin, with which they conduct 
this dance. The lion is represented as about the size of an oxi 
Its head and shoulders are formed by a framework, which one man 
manipulates from the interior, while another man occupies its hind- 
quarters. A harlequin mummer with a variety of rough-and-turable 



LiOX'DANCE. 

antics introduces the beast, which enters with leaps and bounds and 
goes through a variety of manceuvres, including mounting on a table, 
and the performance is diversified by the capers of clowns and acrobats. 

The Sacred Dramas. 

The sacred dramas, which are based upon the Jntakas or former 
births of Buddha, are very popular. They are performed by pro- 
fessional lay actors and actresses, generally known as “ A-lclie-lha- 
mo,^* though this title “ goddess-sister is strictly applicable only 
to the actresses who take the part of the goddesses or their in- 
carnations. Strolling parties of these actors travel about I'ibet, 
especially during the winter months, and they frequently act in 
the presence of the Grand Lama himself. 

The play is usually performed crf/rwwo, without a stage frame to 
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thepicture^bulto obtain the due sense of illusion it is usually done 
at night by laatern-light. The plot is presented in the form of a 
chanted narrative, comparable to the chorus of the Greek plays, in 
the course of which the several leading characters, dressed in suit- 
able costume, come forth and speak for themselves. It is thus 
somewhat like the narration of a novel with the conversational 
parts acted. Some buffoonery is given as a prelude and to also 
fill up the intervals between the acts. These buffoons usually are 



ACTOVS of the Vl9TANTAaA-PLAY. 


the so-called hunters ' ; but sometimes, as in the old Hindu dramas, 
the buffoons are Brahmans. 

The most popular of all the dramas whio!- they play are the 
Visvantara (Vessantara) Jataka, or the last great Birth of Buddha, 
and the indigenous drama of Natl-sa, or The Brilliant Light. But 
they also at times play amongst other pieces the Sudhana Jataka,^ 
the marriage of king Sro^i Tsan Gampo,^ the Indian king (?) 
Amoghasid^a,^ and the fiendess D6-ba-zaA-mo.^ 


1 iDOD-pa blue masks adorned with cowries, and have kilts of Yak's-hair ropes which 
Sj voond at right angles as the men pirouette like dandng dervishes. 

* €3i*ds-rgyal-iior-bca&. ’ rgya-za pal-za. 

• igfil-po don-grub. * ’rgo-ba-biah-fr.6, the consort of Kfileevara. 
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VISVANTARA, 

THE OREATBST OF BUDDHA FOKMBK 1I1BTH8. 

Throughout the Buddhist world the story of prince Visvantara 
is the most favourite of all the tales of Buddha’s former births/ 
It represents the climax of the virtuous practice (the pirdviHu^ 
of charity, in which the princely Bodhisat, in order to attain Buddha- 
hood, cuts himself loose from all worldly ties by giving away not 
only all his wealth, but also his children and even his beloved wife. 

It is one of the most touching of the legendary tales of its class, 
and still exercises a powerful fascination for orientals, moving 
many to tears. Even the rough Ir^o-Scythian tribes, who invade:! 
India about the beginning of the Christian era, could not refrain 
from tears when they saw the picture of the sufferings of tin 
prince.® It is sculptured on the Sanchi Topes at Bhilsa, and it is 
also the most favourite of all the sacred plays with the southern 
Buddhists®; though, as Mr. Ralston observes, “such acts of 
renunciation as the princely Bodhisat accomplished do not com- 


1 Of the ten Oreat (former^ Uirths (Mahajataka) this is considered tlie greatest, and 
it was the last earthly birth but one of the Bodhisat. It purports to have been nar- 
rated by Buddha himself at the monasteiy of the Fig-tree (Nigrodha, Ficia Indica) in 
Buddha’s native country of Kapilavastu, d pro 2 f 08 of the over-weening pride of his 
own kindred. The Milinda dialogues {toe. cit.)^ written about 150 a.d,. contain many 
references to it. 

* Sung Yun’s history, translated by S. Beal, /fmatfji, p. 201. 

H See Hardy’s Man.^ pp. 116-124. The late Captain Forbes, in his work on BritUh 
Bnmta and its People^ says: “ One of the best I think, and certainly the most inter- 
esting performances I have seen in Burma, was that of a small children's company in 
a village of about two hundred liouses. The eldest performer was about fourteen, 
the daughter of the head man, a slight pretty girl ; the others Ijoys and girls, 3’ounger. 
The parents and villagers generally were very proud of their talents, and they were 
regularly trained by an old man as stage-matuiger, prompter, etc. Their principal piece 
was the Way-than-da-ra, the story of one of the previous existences nf Oan-da-ma, in 
which he exempliAed the groat virtue of alms-giviug, and in itself one of the most 
affecting and beautifully written compositioits in Burma. . . . The little company 
used to perform this piece capitally, but the acting of the little maid of fourteen iu 
the part of the prioness could not be surpassed. She seemed really to have lost her- 
self in her part; and her natural and graceful attitudes heightened the effect. Tim 
first time I witnessed the performance in going round and saying a word to tlie tiny 
actors, when I came to the little fellow of ten or eleven who liad acted the part of the 
surly and greedy Brahmin, 1 pretended to be disgusted witli his cruelty to the two 
poor infants. This the little man took in earnest, so much to heart that as I learnt, 
on my next visit, nothing would induce him to act the part again, and it was not 
till his father almost forcibly brought him to me and 1 had soothed him by what was 
deemed most condescending kindness and excited his vanity, that 1 could obtain a 
repetition of the play.** Captain Forbes also states that he lias seen men moved to 
tears by the acting of this play. 
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Key to Pictbke of Vi$vantaha Jataka. 
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wailing their lot. 

2. A son is obtained after worshipping 
the liuddhas. 

A princess sought for his wife. 

4. His suit urged4)y princess’^ father. 

5. Bride leaving her father’s palace. 
i>. Vi9Yantara‘ mceliiog his bride. 

7. Their family. 

A Giving charity. 

9. Brahman sent for the Wishing Ge:ti. 
Ba. Brahman begging the gem. 

10. Prince hesitating to give it. 

Leads Brahman to his tr^ury. 
Briliman refusing other jewels 
Prince giving up gem. 

Placing it on white elephant. 

Arrival of Brahman with jewel. 

Its deposit in the enemy’s palace. 
Prince upbraided by his family. 
Minister urging king to kill prince. * 
Prince Bav<;d from lynching. 

His banishment. 

Citizens bidding him farewell. 
Brihmans beg his elephants. 
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20. Travelling to forest of banishment. 
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32. Engaged as drudges. 

33. Forest hut. 
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39. Worship by animals, Xagas, etc. 

40. His departure from forest with re- 

stored wife. 

41. Gives his eyes to blind lu^gar. 

42. The restored blind man’s gratitude. 

43. The blind prince led onwards. 

44. The Buddhas restore his sight. 

45. The wicked king begs forgiveness. 

46. The Brihman returns the Jewel. 

47. Prince’s Joyous reception. 

48. The prince and family at home 

again. 

49. The* prince’s re-birth as St. Fadma» 

the founder of Limalsm. 
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rnend themselves to the western mind. An oriental story-teller 
can describe a self-sacrificing monarch as cutting slices of flesh out 
of his own arms and plunging them in the fire in honour of a 
deity, and yet not be afraid of exciting anything but a religious 
thrill among his audience. To European minds such a deed won) ? 
probably appear grotesque.” * 

The text of the story, as found in the Tibetan canon, ^ agrees 
generally with the Pali* and Burmese,^ accounts. I give here 
an abstract of the version ® which is currently acted in western 
Tibet. It differs in several details from the canonical narrative 
and in the introduction of some incidents, such as the bestowal oi 
his eyes, which are usually regarded as pertaining to other Jatakas 
and it also is given a local Tibetan application, and the foundei ^ 
Lamaism, St. Padma, is made to appear as a reincarnation of the 
prince Visvantara. To illustrate the text, I give its pictorial 
representation as a reduced tracing from a Tibetan painting. 


The O^ixipotent Pure One," 

OB 

Tks Prihcb or Charity. 

Salutation to the SMime Lo^'d of the World ! ^ 

Long long ago, in the city of Baidha,” in India, there reigned a king 
named Gridhip,® who, aftei propitiating the gods and dragons, ii.xd a 


' TibtUin TaUif p. Ivii. 

» Kah-gyur, iv., If. 192-200, translated by Schiefner and Englished by Ralston, in 
“ Tibetan Tales” p. 257, who also traces its comparative aspect, p. Ivii. In tin* 
following account tliose p^^Hons which are identical with the canonical version arc 
put in quotation marks when given in Ralston’s words. 

* Wessantai'a Jdtaka, Haiidy’s Manual, 116-124, and /Hast. Mt.noih,, 83-428. Mf'fttafa 
foe. dt. ; Upham, Hist, and Doci. of Buddhism, p. 25 ; S. dr OLOKMirno, J.R.A.S., 1893, 
p. 301. 

* ** The Story of We-thandiMryu,” Englished from the Rurmesc version of the Pali 
te.vt by L. A. Goss, Rangoon, American Bap. Mission, 1886. 

Yrainslated from the MS. of a company of Tibetan actors from Shigatse. It 
generally agrees with the version in the Maoikah-bum. 

* Dri-mod-kun-Man (pronounced Ti~med KOn-den). 

y Hdmo aryalokeftwrt, 

" In the Mani-kah-bum it is called **Thc Sounding” (iiCfra-chan). In the Rah-gyiir 
** Vifvanut/ara.” It is believed by Tibetans to be the ancient Videha which tiioy 
identify with the modem “Bettiah” in northern Bengal, but it was evidently in 
northern India. 

^ According to the Kah-gyur, Tisvamitra ; the Mani-kah-'hiim gives ** the Voice of the 
Drum-Sfiund ” (igra-dftyang-rMga-jgra), and the Pili ** Sauda ” and Burmese ** Tkatjr 
See” — Goss, loc cit., p. 7. 
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son born unto him by his favourite queen, The Pure Young Goddess,” * 
and the' prince was named' by the Brahmans the ** Omnipotent Pure 
Lord of the World ” [but we shall call him by the better known name of 
Visvantara]. This prince grew luxuriantly, “ like a lotus in a pool,” 
and soon acquired all accomplishments. He was addicted to magna- 
nimity, bestowing presents freely and quite dispassionately and assiduous 
in giving away.” When men heard of his excessive generosity, num- 
berless crowds flocked to beg of him' from all directions, and he sent 
none of them away without having fully realized their expectations, so 
that after a few years of this wholesale almsgiving, no poor people 
were left in the country — all had become rich. 

Now, this country owed its prosperity to an enchanted wish-granting 
gem,^ which was kept in the custody of the king, and by virtue of 
which the stores in his treasury, notwithstanding the enormous amounts 
which were daily given away by his son, never grew less. The traditional 
enemy of this country, the gree<ly king " of a barren land,^ hearing of 
the prince’s vow to bestow any part of his property on anyone who 
asked for it, secretly instructed one of his Brahmans to go and beg from 
the prince the enchanted gem. 

So the Brahman having arrived at the gate of the palace, threw 
himself before the prince, exclaiming, with outstretched li4nds : “ Vic- 
tory to thee, 0 prince ! our land is famished for want of rain, therefore 
give unto me the enchanted Jewel ! ” 

Now, prince Visvantara was deeply distressed at hearing such a 
request, and he hesitated to give aw^ay this precious gem, through fear 
of offending his father, the king, and the people; but finding that 
the Brahman would accept nothing less than this gem, and reflect- 
ing that if he refused to give away any of his property which had 
been asked from him, his charitable merit would cease, he besought 
the blessing of the gem by placing it on his head, and then gave 
it away without* regi*et, saying, “ May I, by this incomparable gift, be- 
come a Buddha.*^ And the Brahman carried off the gem on a white 
elephant to the foreign king, their enemy, who by virtue of the gem 
waxed rich and threatened to invade the country, which now became 
afflicted by famine and other disasters. 

The prince’s father and the people, hearing of the loss of the en- 
chanted gem, were furious with vexation, and the enraged minister, 


> Lha-ch*un^ dri-nia nird-pa. 

* Tib., Nor-bu f/voaAldd-dbung-’join. ; Skt., OhiUhmm. Its properties are anal(»- 
gous to La MaitcoiU. The Lamas say it was given to Buddha Amitabha by a w'hitt^ 
N&ga of the oc(‘iin. In the Burmese version (/oc. ctV., p. 12), it is made to be Uie white 
elephant ; but the word Xaga means both elephant and the serpent-dragons, or mermen , 
the guardians of treasure. 

» Shih-thi-bstan. 

4 mt*a-’k’f»b byc-ma-s*ih druh. Kalihga (on the west of the Bay of Bengal). The 
Ceylon version (Hardy’s Manna f, p. 116) makes the rain-producing elephant be 
brought from Jayatura, the capital of Sibi, by grahmatis sent by the king of 
Kalihga. 
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Tai*a-indses, seized the prince and handed him over to the scaven- 
gers^ for lynching, and he was only rescued by the entreaties of the 
good minister CandrakirtI and of his wife and children — for he bad, 
when of age, married the beautiful princess, ** The Enlightening Moon- 
Sun,” ^ better known as Madri,” by whom he had two ^ children, a son 
and daughter. The ministers decided that the person who informed 
the prince of the arrival of the Brahman should lose his tongue ; he 
who brought the Jewel from its casket-box should lose his hands ; he 
who showed the path to the Brahman should lose his eyes ; and he 
who gave away the Jewel should lose his head. To this the king 
could not consent, as it meant the death of his beloved son, so he 
ordered the prince to be banished for a period of twenty-five years 
to the black hill of the demons resounding with ravens.” ** 

Then the prince prayed his father’s forgiveness, and the king, filled 
with sorrow at parting, besought his son, saying, son, give up 
making presents and remain here.” But the prince replied, “The 
earth and its mountains may perhaps be overthrown, but 1, 0 ! Inng, 
cannot turn aside from the virtue of giving.” 

And the good prince implored his father’s permission to devote seven 
more days to almsgiving, to which the king consented. 

Prince Visvantarn, addressing the princess, besought* her to cherish 
their darling children, and to accept the hand of a protecting consort 
worthy of her incomparable virtue and beauty. But the princess, feeling 
hurt even at the suggestion of her sepaiution, refused to part from 
him, and inspired by a desire to comfort the prince, paints in glowing 
colours the amenities of life in the forest of banishment, though the 
prince protested that it was a wilderness of thorns, beset by tigers, 
lions, venomous snakes, and scorpions and demons, excessively hot 
during the day, and rigorously cold at night, where there are no houses 
or even caves for shelter, and no couch but grass, and no food but 
jungle fruits. 

The princess, however, replies, “ Be the dangers what they may, I 
would be no true wife were I to desert you now,” and thus refuses to 
part from him; so they set out accompanied by their children,^ riding 
in a three-horse chariot and on one elephant. 

“ When the prince, together with his wife and children, had reached 


^ Skt., Cfuiudiil. 

> 5i-zla-agron-ma, daughter of king Qrags-pa (=Skt., Kirti). Amither account Mys 
he also married **Tlie Lamp of the Sky*’ (Namk’ai sgron-ma), daughter of king Dri- 
ma-Med-pa, ol the ** Lotus ” country. And these two arc said to have been first met 
by him oarrying udumwara flowers on one of his charitable rounds of visiting the 
temple of Buddha Yes'e-Aod-mdsad-tok, or **tho Buddha of tlie Light Diadotn of fore- 
knowledge.** The Burmese version states (doss* trans., p. 11) that he visited **Tlie 
Six Temples** six times every month, mounted on his white elepliant Pis-sa-ya. 

> Another version gives three children. 

« The place of banishment,, according to the Pali, was Vankagiri. 

* Named *Od-ier-tok, and Utpalmani. The southern version gives the name of the 
son as Jalin and of the daughter as Krishnajiiia. 

N N 
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the margin of the forest, all the people who formed his retinue raised a 
loud cry of lament. But so soon as it was heard, the Bodhisat addressed 
the retinue which had come forth from the good city, and ordered it to 
turn back, saying, — 

‘ However long anything may be loved and held dear, yet separation 
from it is undoubtedly imminent. Friends and relatives must un- 
doubtedly be severed from what is dearest to them, as from the trees 
of the hermitage ivherein they have re.sted from the fatigues of the 
journey. Therefore when ye recollect that all over the world men are 
powerless against separation from their friends, ye must for the sake of 
peace strengthen your unsteady minds by unfailing exertion.’ 

^ When the Bodhisat hud journeyed three hundred yojanas, a Brah- 
man came to him, and said, ^ O Kshatriya prince, I have come three 
hundrad yojauas because I have heard of youi* virtue. It is meet that 
you should give me the splendid chariot as a recompense for my 
fatigue.’ 

Madri could not bear this, and she addressed the begging Brahman 
in angry speech : * Alas! this Br&hman, who even in the forest entreats 
the king’s son for a gift, has a merciless heart. Does no pity arise : 
within him when he sees the prince fsdlen from his royal splendour? ’ 
The Bodhisat said, ^ Find no fault with the Brahman.’ ‘Why not?’ 

‘ Madri, if .there were no people of that kind who long after riches, there 
would also be no giving, and in that case how could we, inhabitants of 
the earth, become possessed of insight. As giving and the other P&ra- 
mitaa (or virtues essential to a Buddhaship) lightly comprise the 
highest virtue, the Bodhisats constantly attain to the highest insight.’ 

“Thereupon the Bodhisat bestowed the chariot and horses on that 
Brahman with exceeding great joy, and said, * 0 Brahman, by means of 
this gift of the chariot,a present free from the blemish of grudging, may I 
be enabled to direct the car of the sinless Law directed by the most ex- 
cellent Bishi ! ’ 

“ When Yisvaiitara had with exceeding great joy bestowed on the 
Brahman the splendid chariot, he took prince Krishna on his shoulder, 
and Madri took princess Jalinl.' They went forth into the foi-est, 
proceeding on foot, when five Brahmans appeared and begged for their 
clothes, which were at once taken eif and given to them. The prince 
and his family then clothed themselves with leaves, and trudged along 
painfully for about a hundred miles, until a mighty river barred their 
progress. The prince then prayed, ‘ O ! Great river, make way for 
us ! ’ Then the torrent divided, leaving a lane of dry land, across 
which they jessed. On reaching the other side, the prince, addressing 
the river, smd, ‘ 0 ! river, resume your cour^, otherwise innumerable 
animal Beings lower down your course will suffer misery from drought 1 ’ 
On which the river straightway resumed its course. 

“Then, journeying onwards, they reached the forest of penance 


< In Hahdy's SoMikfvH the boy is called Jaliya and the girl Krishnftyina 

(Manml, p. 116 ).— Schibfneii. 
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among snowy-white mountains and forost-cLad ^ hiils; and by the aid of 
two mendicants of the Mahayana creed whom they accidentally met, 
they hxed on a hillock for their abode. And the prince dwelt there in 
a separate cell like a celibate monk, and took the vow which pleased his 
heart, and it was not altogether an unpleasant life. The water welled 
out of the ground conveniently near, and flowers and most luscious 
fruits appeared in abundance, and the parrots assisted the princess and 
children in gathering fruit by nipping the stem of the best fruits on the 
highest trees. And the carnivorous animsils left off preying on animals 
and took to eating grass. The most pletising songsters amongst the 
birds settled near by, and the wild animals tieated the young, prince 
and princess as playmates, and rendered them useful aid. Thus 
the young prince riding on a deer, fell off and bruised his arm, when a 
monkey at once earned him to a lake and bathed and soothed the 
wound with healing herbs. 

“ One day, when Madri had gone to collect roots and fruits in the 
penance-forest, a Brahman came to Visvantara, and said, ‘ O prince of 
Kshatriya race, may you be victorious ! As I have no slave, and 
wander about alone with my staff, therefore is it meet that you sliould 
give me your two children.' As the Bodliisat, Visvantara, after hear- 
ing these words, hesitated a little about giving his beloved children, the 
Biahman said to the Bodliisat, 

“ * O prince of Kshatriya race, as I have heard that you are the giver 
of all things, therefore do I ask why you still ponder over this request 
of mine. You are renowned all over the earth as the possessor of a 
compassion which gives away all things : you are bound to act constantly 
in conformity with this renown.' 

“ After hearing these worils the Bodhisat said to the Brahman, ‘ O 
great Brahman, if I had to giveaway my own life I should not hesitate 
for a single moment. How, then, should 1 think differently if I had 
to give away my own children f O great Brahman, under these cir- 
cumstances I have bethought me as to how the children, when given 
by mo, if 1 do give away these two children who have grown up 
in the forest, will live full of sorrow on account of their separation 
fi‘om their mother. And inasmuch as many will blame me, in that 
with excessive mercilessness I have given away the children and not 
myself, therefore is it better that you, O Brahman, should take 
me.' 

** Tlie Brahman presses his petition and says, * It is not right that 1, 
after having come to you, should remain without a present, and all 
my cherished ho{)es be brought to nought.' On hearing this the prince, 
though torn by paternal emotion, gave the children, saying, * May I, by 
virtu© of this gift, become a Buddha.' 

Meanwhile, Madri had set off for the hermitage, cairying roots and 
fruits, and when the earth shook, she hurried on all the faster towards 


' The chief trees >ver»‘ ** Ka-det ” Roxhurghii), 

* “Zoo-za-ga” nf Dmi-nee-wef-ta in Kalinga, according to the Burmese (Trans., toe, 
c/V., p. 35). 

N N 2 
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the hermitage. A certain deity who perceived that she might hinder 
the surrender which the Bodhisat proposed to make for the salvation 
of the world, assumed the form of a lioness and barred her way. Then 
MadrI said to this wife of this king of the beasts, ‘ O wife of the king of 
the beasts, full of wantonness, wherefore do you bar my way ? In order 
that I may remain truly irreproachable, make way for me that I may 
pass swiftly on. Moreover, you are the wife of the king of the beasts, 
and I am the spouse of the Lion of Princes, so that we are of similar 
rank. Therefore, 0 queen of the beasts, leave the road clear for 
me.* 

“ When. Madri had thus spoken, the deity who had assumed the 
form of a lioness turned aside from the way. Madri reflected for a 
moment, recognizing inauspicious omens, for the air resounded with 
wailing notes, and the beings inhabiting the forest gavefoith sorrowful 
sounds, and she came to the conclusion that i^ome disaster had certainly 
taken place in the hermitage, and said, ^ As -my eye twitches, as the 
birds utter cries, as fear comes upon me, both my children have cer- 
tainly been given away ; as the earth quakes, as my heart trembles, as 
my body grows weak, my two children have certainly been given 
away.* 

With a hundred thousand similar thoughts of woe she hastened 
towards the hermitage. Entering therein she looked mournfully 
around, and, not seeing the children, she sadly, with trembling heait, 
followed the traces left on the ground of the hermitage. ^ Here the 
boy Krishna and his sister were wont to play with the young gazelles ; 
here is the house which they twain made out of earth ; these are the 
playthings of the two children. As they are not to be seen, it is pos- 
sible that they may have gone unseen by me into the hut of foliage 
and may be sleeping there.’ Thus thinking and hoping to see the 
children, she laid aside the roots and fruits, and with tearful eyes 
embraced her husband’s feet, asking, ‘ 0 lord, whither are the boy and 
girl gone ? ’ Yisvantara replied, * A Brahman came to me full of hope. 
To whom have I given the two children. Thereat rejoice.’ When he 
had spoken these words, Madri fell to the ground like a gazelle pierced 
by a poisoned arrow, and struggled like a fish taken out of the water. 
Like a crane rabbed of her young ones she uttered sad cries. Like a 
cow, whose calf has died, she gave forth many a sound of wailing. 
Then she said, * Shaped like young lotuses with hands whose flesli is as 
tender as a young lotus leaf.^ My two children are suffering, are 
undergoing pain, wherever they have gone. Slender as young gazelles, 
gazelle-eyed, delighting in the lairs of the gazelles, what sufferings are 
my children now undergoing in the power of strangers ? With tear- 
ful eyes and sad sobbing, enduring cruel suflerings, now that they are 
no longer seen by me, they live downtrodden among needy men. They 
who were nourished at my brea.st, who used to eat inots, flowers, and 


i Properly, ** lotus arrow.*’ Accor. ling to Maximowicz the young lotus leaves are 
n*ed-like or arrow-like in appearance.—Sc MiEFXSii. 
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fruits, they who, experiencing indulgence, were never wont to enjoy 
themselves to the full, those two children of mine now undergo gieat 
sufferings. Severed from their mother and their family, deserted by 
the cruelty of their relatives, thrown together with sinful men, my two 
children are now undergoing great suffering. Constantly tormented 
by hunger and thirst, made slaves by those into whose power they 
have fallen, they will doubtless ex[)erience the pangs of despair. 
Surely I have committed some terrible sin in a previous existence, in 
severing hundreds of beings from their dearest ones.’ 

“ After gratifying the Bodhisat with these words, the king of the 
gods, Sakra, said to himself : ^ As this man, when alone and without 
support, might be driven into a corner, 1 will ask him for MadrI.’ 8o 
he took the form of a Brahman, came to the Bodhisat, and said to him : 

* Give me as a slave this lovely sister, fair in all her limbs, unblamed 
by her husband, prized by her race.’ Then in anger spake Madii to 
the Brahman : * O shameless and full of craving, do you long after her 
AX ho is not lustful like you. O refuse of Brahmans, but takes her 
delight according to the upright law?’ Then the Bodhisat, Visvantara, 
bpgan to look upon her with compassionate heart, and Madri siiid tc 
him : * 1 have no anxiety on my own account, 1 have no care for my- 
self I my only anxiety is as* to how you are to exist when remaining 
alone.’ Then said the Bodhisat to Madri : ‘ As 1 seek after the height 
which surmounts endless anguish, no complaint must be uttered by me, 
0 Madri, upon this earth. Do you, therefore, follow after this Brah* 
man without complaining. I will remain in the hermitage, living 
after the manner of the gazelles.’ 

** When he had uttered these words, he said to himself with joyous 
and exceedingly contented mind : * This gift liere in this forest is my 
best gift. After I have here absolutely given <away Madri too, she 
shall by no means be recalled.’ Then he took Madii by the hand and 
said to that Brahman : ^ ^ceive, 0 most excellent Brahman, this is my 
dear wife, loving of heart, obedient to orders, charming in speech, de- 
meaning herself as one of lofty race.' 

“ When in order to attain to supreme insight, he had given away 
his beautiful wife, the earth quaked six time.s to its extremities like a 
boat on the water. And when Madii had passed into the power of the 
Brahman, overcome by pain at being severed from her husband, her 
son, and her daughter, with faltering breath and in a voice which 
huskiness detained within her throat, she spoke thus : * What crimes 
have 1 committed in my previous existence that now, like a cow whose 
calf is d&vd, 1 am lamenting in an uninhabited forest?’ Then the 
king of the gods, Sakra, laid aside his Brahman’s form, assumed his 
proper shape and said to Madri : * O fortunate one, I am not a Biah- 
man, nor am I a man at all. I am the king of the gods, Sakra, the 
subduer of the Asuras. As 1 am pleased that you have manifested the 
most excellent morality, say what desire you would now wish to have 
satisfied by me.’ • 

** Rendered happy by these ivords, Madri prostrated bei'self before 
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8&kra, and said ; * O thou of the thousand eyes, may the lord of the 
three and thirty set my children free from thraldom, and let them find 
their way to their great grandfather.’ After these words had been 
spoken the prince of the gods entered the hermitage and addressed the 
Bodhisat. Taking Madri by the left hand, he thus spoke to the Bodhi- 
sat : give you Madri for your service. You must not give her to any- 

one. If you give uway what has been entrusted to you fault will be 
found with you.’ ^ 

The king of the gods, in accordance with his promise, caused angels 
every night to unloose and nurse the unfortunate children of the 
illustrious recluse when the wicked Brahman fell asleep, and only re- 
tied them just before he awaked. Afterwards he delud^ the Brahman 
who had carried off the boy and girl, so that under the impression that 
it was another city, he entered the self-samexSity from which they had 
departed, and there set to work to sell the children. When the 
ministers saw this they told the king, sapng : * 0 king, your grand- 
children, Krishna and Jallnl, have been brought into this good city in 
order to be sold, by an extremely worthless Brahman.’ When the 
king heard these words, he said indignantly, * Bring the children here, 
forthwith.’” 

When this command had been attended to by the ministers, and 
the townspeople had hastened to appear before the king, one of the 
ministers brought the children before him. When the king saw his 
grand*children brought before him destitute of clothing and with foul 
.bodies he fell from his throne to the ground, and the assembly of 
ministers, and women, and all who weiid present, began to weep. Then 
the king said to the ministers : Let the bright-eyed one, who, even 
when dwelling in the forest, delights in giving, be summoned hither at 
once, together with his wife.” 

Then the king sent messengers to recall his son; but the latter 
would not return until the full period of his banishment was over. 

On his way back he meets a blind man, who asks him for his eyes, 
which be immediately plucks out and bestows on the applicant, who 
thus receives his sight.'’ The prince, now blind, is led onwards by his 
wife, and on the way meets “ The Buddhas of the Three Periods,” — 
the Past, Present, and Future, namely, Dipamkara,Sakya,^and Maitreya, 
who restore the print's sight. 

Journeying onwards he is met by the hostile king who had been the 
cause of all his trouble, but who now returns him the gem, and with 
it much money and jewels, and he implored the prince’s forgive- 
ness for having caused his bani.shment and suflbrings, and he prayed 
that when the prince became a Buddha he might be b^orn as one of his 
attendants. The prince readily forgave him,, and accorded him his 
other, requests, and theylbecame friends. 


1 Ralston, op. cit. 

* Cf.,Th6“AW Jitaka.” 

* This is rather absurd, as it is supposed to have hapi)ened before Sakya's birth. 
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On the approach of the prince to the capital, the old king, his 
father, caused the roads to be swept and strewn with flowers, and 
.sprinkled with sweet perfume, and met him with flags and joyous 
music. And he gave again into his son’s charge all the treasure* and 
jewels. 

The prince, thus restored to his former position, resumed his whole- 
sale bestowal of charity as before, and everyone was happy. The 
young princess, Utpalmani, married the son of the Br&hman chief, 
named Ksheman. And the young prince married the beautiful princess 
Mandhara, daughter of king Lja-wai-tok ; and succeeding to the 
throne, he left his father free to indulge in his pious pursuit, Charity. 

The play concludes by the chief actor, who takes the part of 
the charitable prince, giving the piece a local Tibetan applica- 
tion. 

He states : I, The Lord of the World,” am afterwards king Srofl- 
Tsan Gampo (the introducer of Buddhism into Tibet), and my two 
wives are afterwards his Chinese tod Newari princess-consorts. The 
two Bhikshus, who assisted me, are afterwards Thonmi Sambhota (the 
minister of king Sroh-Tsan, who introduced, writing to Tibet), and 
Mahjiisri (the introducer of astrology and metaphysics), the demon 
who olmtructed the two queens is Sri Yajrap&nl. Anvd five generatioM 
later, /, Sroit^Tean Oampo, appeared a$ Padma^namhhava, the founder of 
Lamaism. The prince ’Od-a^r-tok is Norbu ’Dmu^pa, the princess 
Utpalmani is Lhamo dbyan Chah-ma (Saraswati devi). That Br&hman 
is the black devil Tharba, and his wife is ^Nod «byin>ma, or ** The 
injuring Yakshini.” That uninhabited wilderness of the demons, re- 
sounding with the croaking of ravens, is the snowy region of Tibet. 
The dwelling piace there of the king is Yar-luh# gyaJwai-k’rar’buk ; aiid 
that great river is the Yar-chab Tsaii>po (The “ Tsanpu ” or Brahmi- 
putra). Thus history repeats itself \ Mangalam ! [and here the people 
all shout Maiigalam — All Happiness, 

Another popular play is the Svdhdna JdtaJca, which is men- 
tioned by FaHian,^ and is also met with in southern Buddha 
ism.* The Tibetan version is here given.* 

The Sudhana Jitaka. 

Its chief d/i^amaiia personce are the following : — 

Nor-zaA oh’os-skyoA, The Prince Sudh&na, without a mask. 

Mende-zaA-mo, the Wutifal fairy Kinnara and two other goddesses. 

A black-hat sorcerer. 

^on-ba, a hunter in a blue mask holding a jewel. . 


1 BaAL*8 Eeeaiylt, etc., 157, chap, nxxviii. ; also Ru Mitba, Nepalue Skt, LU^ p. SS. 
t By Uphami under name Su<Una or Sutftna ; cf. Spinci Habd^s Matwal, p. 116. 

> Nor-bsaA. 
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Ma-cho Ya-ma gen-te, the chief wife of the prince. Wears mask, having 
right side white (= divine colour) and left side black (= Satanic), to represent 
her composite disposition. 

Luk zi ch*an-me tak-gye, in sheep-skin coat, flour-smeared face, carrying 
reel of wool thread, and a sling. 

The seven S’em-pa brothers, armed with swords, etc. , two-eyed, ferocious, 
with mouth agape. 

The Heraiit LAma Toii-son ch*en bo, with a yellow mask, and carrying a 
rosary. 

The plot is as follows : A serpent-charmer endeavours by in- 
cantations to capture the Naga which confers prosperity on his 
enemy’s country. The Naga, alarmed at the potency of the 
sorcerer’s spells, appeals to a hunter, who kills the sorcerer, and is 
presented with a magic noose as a reward for his services. This 
noose he bequeaths to his son, Utpala or Phalaka, who one day in 
the forest near Valkalayana’s hermitage at Hastinapura, hearing a 
celestial song sung by a marvellously beautiful Kinnari fairy, he 
captured the fairy with his magic noose. The Kinnari to regain 
her liberty offered him her jewelled crown, which conferred the 
power of traversing the universe. Meanwhile a young prince of 
Hastinapura named Sudhana, or Manibhadra,' engaged on a hunting 
expedition, appears upon the scene. He gets the jewel, marries the 
Kinnari, and gives her his entire affection. His other vrives, mad 
with jealousy, endeavour to kill her during his absence, but she 
escapes to her celestial country, leaving, however, with the hermit 
a charmed ring for the prince should he seek to follow her to her 
supernatural home. The prince pursues her, overcoming innu- 
merable obstacles^ and finally gains her, and also obtains hei^ 
father’s consent to their marriage, and to their return to the earth, 
where they live happy ever after. 

This story, which is translated in detail by Mr. Ralston, presents 
many parallels to western folk-tales. Mr. [piston remarks in this 
regard that “ One of these is the capture by the hunter Palaka of 
the celestial maiden, the Kinnari Manoh^a, who becomes. Su- 
dhana’s bride. This is effected by means of a * fast binding chain ’ 
which the hunter throws around her when she is bathing in a 
lake. Her companions fly away heavenwards, leaving her a captive 
on earth. This incident will at once remind the reader of the 
capture of ^ swan-maidens ’ and other supernatural nymphs, 
which so frequently occur in popular romances. . . *• Mano- 


1 CsoxA. Analy., p. 542. ' 
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hata is captured by means of a magic chain. But her power of 
flying through the air depends upon her possession of a jewel. 

• • • . Sudhana’s visit to the palace of his supernatural 
wife’s father, and the task set him of recognizing her amid her 
ladies, bear a strong resemblance to the adventure which befall 
the heroes of many tales current in JCiirope. A mortal youth 
often obtains, and then for a time loses, a supernatural wife, 
generally represented in the daughter of a malignant demon. He 
makes his way, like Sudhana, to the demon’s abode. There tasks 
are set him which he accomplishes by means of his wife's hel|), 
and the Russian story of * The Water King,* Grimm’s * Two Kings’ 
Children,’ the Norse ‘ Mastermaid,’ and the Scottish Highland 

* Battle of the Birds,’ are shown to be European variants or 
parallels to this tale.” ^ 

Of indigenous Tibetan plays the chief is ; — 

NAN-SA ; 

OR, 

“ The Brilliant LicaiT.” 

This drama, now translated from the Tibetan for the first time, 
is one of the most popular plays in Tibet, and its popularity is 
doubtless owing, not a little, to its local colour being mainly 
Tibetan, though, like most of the other plays, it is moulded on the 
model of the Buddhist Jatakas. 

Its chief scene is laid at Rinang, a few miles to the south-east 
of GyaA-tse,® the well-known fortified town between Tashi-Ihunpo 
and Lhlsa, where the several sites of the story are still }x>inted 
out, and an annual fair held in honour of Nan-sa’s memory. It 
also well illustrates the current mode of marriage in Tibet, by 
planting an arrow* on the girl’s back, so clearly a survival of the 
primitive form of marriage by capture. 


1 op. cii.f xlviii. 

a I obtained the MS. from a strolling company of actors who visited Darjiling under 
the auspices of the Tibetan commissioner. 1 have curtailed it in places, on account 
of the inordinate length of the original narrative. 

* The Tibetan words are romanized according to Csoma de Kords’ method of trans- 
literation. 

4 The arrow was the primitive national weapon of the Tibetans ; and their military 
chief or general is still called mDah-dpon, or ** Commander of the Arrows ” ; and a 
golden or gilt arrow is a symbol of^militaiy command in Tibet. 
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Dramatia Peraonas. 

NaA-sa (** The Brilliant Light ”). 

Kun-iaAde-ch’en(**The Nobly Virtuous**)— (wears a red mask). 
Mya&-sa-sal-dtfA (“ The Lamp^of Bliss **)— ATow-sa’s nmthir. 

g ag-ch’bn 4uk dag-pa (‘VThe Koaring Dragon "\—Lwd of Rinang. 

i-nam pal-Kye— Aw mmiater. 

Llia-uu-dar-po (“ The Gentle Divinity **)— ATaw-Jw’tf aon. 

Ani Nemo — Lard Rinang'a aister, 

Lflma Shakyai gyal-ts’an — Monk in beggar' a gniai\ 

Shin- je. Ch*d-wa— 7%c King of the Dem. 

Servantat Soldiera, etc. 


Act 1. 

The Re-hirtha of the Deer — A Story of Nah-sa’s former Births. 

Scene — India. Time — Immemorial. 

Om ! Salutation to the Revered and Sublime Tara ! * 

In bygone times, far beyond conception, there lived in the revered 
country of India an old couple of the Br&hman caste who during their 
youth had no children, but when they waxed old and feeble, a daughter 
was bom unto them. 

Tliis child was secluded till her fifteenth year, when, peeping outside 
one day, she for the first time saw the landscape of the outer world. 
And as she observed the different classes of p^ple cultivating their 
plots, whilst her own family-plot lay neglected, she ran to her mother 
and said : Mother, dear ! the giver of my body ! Listen to me, your 
own daughter ! All the different classes of people are busy tilling their 
fields while our family-land lies neglected. Now as the time for culti- 
vation has come, permit me, mother, to cultivate our fields with our 
servants ! *' . 

The mother, haying granted her request, the daughter proceeded to 
work with the servants, and they laboured on till breakfast-time, but 
no one brought them food. This neglect caused the girl uneasiness, not 
so much on her own account as on that of the servants ; but in the 
belief that food would be sent, she laboured on till sunset, when she 
and her companions returned home starving. 

As they neared the house the girl met her mother bringing some re- 
freshment for them ; and she asked her why she had so long delayed, 
as the servants were quite famished. The mother explained that in 
entertaining some visitors who had called during the day, she had quiie 
forgotten the food for her daughter and servants. 

Then the daughter petulantly exclaimed, ** Mother ! you are incon- 
siderate like a grass-eating beast I ” Qn this the mother cried out: 0 1 
ungrateful one ! I your mother I who have reared you, and clad and 
fed you with the best, you now in return call me a beast / May you in 
your next re-birth be bom as an ownerless grass-eating beast ! ” 


^ NaA-sa is held to be an incarnation of tlie Buddhist gfoddess T&ri. 
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So after a time the girl died and was re-born as a deer, according to 
the curse of her mother. 

In course of time her deer-parents died, and tlie young doe was left 
alone in strict accordance with her mother’s curse. 

While in such a plight, a handsome young hart, with a mouth like a 
conch-shell, came up to her and said : “ O, ownerless orphan doe I hear me, 
the hart Dar-gyas, ‘The Vast Banner I * Where is your mate in grazing 
during the three months of spring? Where is your companion to tend 
you down to the rivei- ? Where is the partner who will remain with you 
tlirough life ? ” 

The young doe, timidly raising her head, said: “0, master hart I 
pray be off ! I graze during spring without a partner ! I go down to 
the river without a comrade. Gambolling on the hills and dales, I place 
my faith on Tlie Three Holy Ones alone ! ” 

The hart then replied : “ 0, noble and virtuous iloe ! pray heiir me ! 
I am tlie ornament of ail the herds ! won’t you become my mate ? 1 
will be your companion when you eat grass. 1 will he your comnide 
when you go to the river ; and I will support you in all your dithculties. 
8o from this time forth let us be bound in wedlock inseparably, for 
doubtless we have been brought together here through the deeds and 
fate of our former lives.” 

Then the doe consenting, these two became partners and lived 
together most happily ; and not long afterwards the doe gave birth 
to a fawn who was named «Kar-ma-p’un-t8’og«, or “ The accomplished 
Star.” 

One night the doe dreamt a most inauspicious dream ; and at mid- 
night she awoke the hart, saying : “ Hearken ! O deer, Dar-gya# ! I 
dreamt as I slept a dreadful dream ! This Yal-wa mountain-ridge was 
overspread by a terrible thundering noise, and 1 saw several hunters 
appear. I saw the dogs and hunters pursuing you — the hart — towards 
the left ridge of the hill, and I, with our child, the fawn, fled by the 
right ridge of the hill. I dreamt again that the decapitated head of a 
deer was arrange<l as a sacriGce, and the skin was stretched out to dry 
on the meadow, and oh, the blood ! it flowed down and formed an awful 
pool like many oceans ! 0, deer I Sleep no longer ! but arise and let us 
fast escape to the highest hills.” 

But the hart revised to listen to the advice of his mate : and 
saying that “ the words of females are like unto the dust,” he fell 
asleep. 

Not long afterwards, a ring-tailed red hunting dog seemed to be 
approaching from the distant barks which now were to be heard dis- 
tinctly by all the awakened deer. 

Too late, the hart then realized that the vision of his doe must have 
indeed been true ; therefore he hurriedly gave the following advice to 
the doe and the fawn, feeling great pity for them : 0 ! poor doe and 

fawu 1 flee by the left ridge and make good your escape ! and if we do 
not meet again in this life, let us meet in our next life in the pure 
kingdom of righteouBnessT ! ” On so saying the hart fled; and the 
mother and the fawn made their escape by the left ridge. 
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Meanwhile, the hart, hotly puraued by the hunting-dog, whk chased 
into A nari'ow gorge where he could not escape ; and at that critical 
moment a man with his hair bound up, bearded and fearfully fierce- 
looking, with pointed eyebrows, and cairying a noose and a and 
arrow, descended from the top of the cliff, and catching the hart in the 
noose he killed it with one shot fi*om his bow. 

Thus everything happened exactly accoi*ding to the doe’s dream. 

The deceased hart was afterwards i*e-born in a respectable family of 
Ri-nah-dpah-k’a, and named Grag-pa-&sam-gi‘ub, or **The famous 
Heart ” ; whUe the doe after death was reborn in ZJah-p’al-k’iu'i-nah-pa, 
and was named fNan-sar’Od-’biim, or ** brilliant atove a hundrecl 
thousand lights.” The fawn after death was re-born as their son, and 
assumed the name of Lha-bu-dar-po, or the gentle divinity.” 

[Here endeth the first act dealing with ** The Re-births of the Deer.”] 


Act II. 


Lifey and Death of Naih-m. 

/SNC^ae-^Rinang. Time — Latter end of eleventh century a.d. 

Om / Morni pad-nie Hum ! Om ! the Jewel in the Lotus ! Iliiin! 

Long ago, there lived a father named Kun-bzah-bde-ch’en and a 
mother named Myan-sa-gsal-sgron in 2Jah-ph’ajfi-k’ui*i-Naii-pa, on the 
right of Myafi-stod-s’el-dkar-rgyal-rtse (Gah-tse). 

The mother once had a strange vision, regarding which she thus 
addressed her husband : 0, great father I Listen ! Whilst asleep, 1 

dreamt a most auspicious dream ! I dreamt that a lotus-flower blossomed 
forth from my body, tc which many fairies made offerings anil paid 
homage. And a ray of light in the form of the letter Tawy of the 
reverb goddess Tara’s spell, entered my head ! ” On hearing this the 
father was overjoyed, and exclaimed; Myan-sa-gsal-sgron-ma ! 

Mark my words ;v by God’s blessing, through our making offerings 
unto Him, and as the fruit of our charity to the poor, an incarnate 
Bodhisat is about to come unto us ! We must again offer thanks unto 
God and do the several ceremonies.” 

In 0001*86 of time a divine-looking daughter wa.s boim unto them. 
She was peerlessly beautiful, and so was named Nah-sa, the brilliant 
above a hundred thousand lights,” and a grand festival was given at 
her birth. 

By her fifteenth year Nah-sa was fully educated, and matchlessly 
beautiful; and though she was most pious, practising fully all the 
religious ritesj she was most modest, and forgot not her filial love and 
duty. 

In the fourth month of that year, during the summer season, a 
grand tournament was given by the king, to which everyone was in- 
vited, and the whole population of the neighbouring countries, young 
and old, flocked to rGyal-rtse-sger-tsa to see the sports.^ The games 


1 Known as ^iifaM-8nih-6Zuii-*p*hnig. 
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were held by order of the great king of Myan-stod>nirnan-pa for the 
selection of a bride fit for his son. The king himself was of a fiery 
temper, long like a river, round like a pea, and slender like a stick. 

Nau-sa also, having taken leave of her parents, set out for the sports. 
Her moon-like face was white as milk, and her neatly-dressed hair 
looked like a bouquet of flowers. Thus went .ihe, ** the princess,” as 
she was called, to see the grand spectacle, accompanied by her servants, 
cari-ying the needful presents. 

As she neared the market, where the great gathering was held, the 
king and prince were looking down from the l^lcony of their palace, 
and the prince at once caught sight of her, and his eyes remained 
rivetted on the princess. Whilst the multitude gazed at the players, 
the prince followed only the movements of the princess. 

The prince being fascinated by the beauty of the princess, soon 
despatched to her his chief minister, named 6Sod-nam-dpal-«kyed, 
who, in compliance with his master’s order, brought the pnncess before 
the prince, just as the eagle Khra carries off a chicken. 

And the prince, drawing the princess by her shawl with his left 
hand and offering her wine with his right, addressed her, saying, — 

**()! pretty one! sweet and uleaHing*moiithed ! possessed of the five sen- 
HiioiiH qualities ! Tell me truly, wtumedaughter are you ? Are you the daughter of 
a god or a Ndga, or are you ah angelic Gandharva ? Pray hide nothing from me. 
What is your father’s name? What is your birth-giver’ij name? Who are 
your neigh boui-s? I am the overruling lord of Mzang-6‘tod-ri-nang ! and called 
‘ The famous Roaring Dragon ! ’ or jja-c’liens-’hrug-grag-wa.' My family is 
the Grag pa-bsain- ’grill) ! 1 am the jewel of these shelteriiig walls I My 
age is six uines three (18). Will you consent to be my bride ? ” 

Nah-sa now thinking escape impossible, though she had desired to 
tlevote herself to a religious life, answered the lord Da-ch’en : “ (hn ! 
Tfirii, have mercy on a poor girl void of religion ! 0 I lord Da-ch’en, 

I am called * The Brilliant above a Hundred Thousand Lights,’ and 
am of a respectable family. But a poisonous flower, tliough pretty, is 
not a fit decoration for an altar vase ; the blue Dole^ though famous, 
cannot match the turquoise ; the l^ird fchog-mo, though swift, is no 
match for the sky-soaring T’an-dkar-eagle, and Naii-sa, though not 
bad-looking, is no match for the powerful lord of men.” 

On hearing this reply of Nan-sa, the minister took up the tur- 
quoise sparkling in rainbow tints, and, tying it to the end of the 
arrow of the five-coloured silks, handed it to the prince, saying, “ As 
the proverb runs, * Discontented youths are eager to war, while dis- 
contented maidens are eager to wed.’ Tims, while this maid feigns 
disqualifying plainness, she is really anxious to comply with your 
wishes ; her pretended refusal is doubtless owing to modesty and the 
publicity of such a crowd. Do thou, then, 0 powerful king I plant 
the arrow with the five-coloured streamei's on her back, and thus fix 
the marriage tie.” 


' dgrif chV'ii. 
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The prince, thinking that the acivice was good, addressed Nan- 
sa, saying, “ 0! angelic princess ! on whom one’s eyes are never tired of 
gazing, pray hear me. 0 ! pretty one, brilliant amongst a thousand 
lights ! 1, the great lord sGra>ch’en, am far-famed like the dragon ! 1 
am the most powerful king on earth ! And whether you choose to 
obey my commands or not, I cannot let you go ! We have been drawn 
here by the bonds of former deeds, so you must become luy mate for 
ever. Though the bow and bow-.string be not of eqial length and 
materials, still they go together ; so you must be my mate for ever, as 
we have certainly been brought together here through fate and former 
deeds. The great ocean-fish consort with the affluent river fish, so milist 
you live with me. Though I and you differ much in position, you 
must come with me. And from this day foi-th the maiden Nah-sa is 
mine.” 

So saying, he planted the arrow with its five rainbow-coloured 
streamers on her back, and set the turquoise diadem on her fore- 
head. And she, being duly betrothed in this public fashion, returned 
to her own home with her servants. 

Nah-sa endeavoured to evade the betrothal and enter a convent 
instead, but her parents pressed the match upon her and forced her to 
accept the prince, and the nuptials were duly celebrated with great 
feasting. 

Seven years later, Nah-sa bore a son, whose beauty excelled the gods, 
hence he was named Lha-bu-Dar-pu, The god’s son,” and a grand 
festival was held in honour of his birth. And Nah-sa, so clever in all 
the arts, so pretty and befitting her position, and so universally kind, 
that all the subjects' loved her, now became endeared to everyone even 
more than before. And the three, the prince-father, the princeling, 
and Nah-sa, were never separated even for a moment. But Nah-sa was 
the jewel of them all, and she was given the keys of the treasury 
which had formerly been held ' by the prince’s elder sister, Ani- 
Nemo-Ne-tso. n. 

Now this old Ani-Nemo, on being deprived of her keys, became 
madly jealous of Nah-sa, and began contriving means to injure her 
reputation in the eyes of the prince, her husband. 

Ani-Nemo helped herself to the best food and clothes, leaving the 
very worst to Nah-sa, who was too mild and good to resent sucli treat- 
ment. Ultimately Nah-sa began to feel very sad, and though engaged 
in worldly affairs, she felt keenly the desire to devote herself wholly to 
religion, but she was afraid to reveal her thoughts to her husband and 
son. 

One day while sad at heart, she went tp the garden , carrying the 
young prince, and they all sat down together, the lord resting his 
head on Nah-sa’s lap. It was autumn, and the summer flowers had 
ceased blossoming, and the gold and turquoise-coloured bees had gone. 
Then Nah-sa wept on thinking that she could not realize her religious 
desires, and that she was separated from her parents, and subject to 
the torture of Ani’s jealousy. But her .lord comforted her, saying, 
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** 0 ! beloved Naii-sa, you shall have a chance of seeing your parents 
soon, so do not feel sorry. Have patience to remain till the harvest 
is gathered. Let us now go to ^Z'un-z’in-rin-ma with our servants and 
collect the harvest, as the time is now far advanced." Then they went 
there with their servants and Ani. 

Now, there amved at that place the devotee, Dor-grags-Kas-pa,' and 
his servant, and the devotee addressed Nah-sa thus, — 

** Om/ Salutation to our spiritual father, the Lftiiia ! 

O ! Nan<sa ! You are like the rainbow on the eastern mead, the.rainbiiw 
beautiful and pleasing to see, but quickly vanishing. Now the time for de- 
voting yourself to religion has arrived. 

** O ! Nah-sa ! you are like the warbling bird of the southern forest, whose 
voice, though pleasing and cheery, is ephemeral. Now the time for devoting 
yourself to religion has come. 

** O ! Nah-sa ! you are like tlie Nhga-dragon of the western ocehn ; the Naga 
possessing vast wealth, but without real substance. Now the time for yoiv 
devotion to religion, which is tlie only true reality, has arrived. On death 
nothing can save you but the real refuge of religion. The brav^t hero 
and the wisest man cannot escape. Now as there is no alternative, you 
sliould avail youraelf of this great chance, for once lost it may never lie re- 
found.” 

On hearing this speech Nah-sa was overpowered with grief. And as 
she had nothing to offer the lioly man as alms, for everything was in 
charge of Ani, she, with faltering voice, said : Though I am anxious 
to offer you whatever alms you need, yet am 1 possessed of nothing, 
but pray go to that house over there, whera you will find Ani with a 
sleek face, and seek alms from' her." 

The devotee and his servant accordingly went and requested Ani- 
Nemo to gi v 3 them some alms, but she replied ; ** O ! you beggai's 1 why 
have you come begging of me ! you plundering crew I you steal at 
every chance 1 You neither devote yourself to religious purposes in 
the hills, nor do you work in the valleys. If you want alms go to 
that person over there with the peacock-like prettiness, and the bird- 
like warbling voice, and the rainbow-like lofty mind, and with a 
mountain of wealth, for I am only a poor servant and cannot give you 
anything." 

. The two devotees, therefore, returned to Nan-sa, and told hei* what 
Ani had said. So Nah-sa gave alms to the devotees in spite of her feai* 
of displeasing Ani. The holy man replied, It will be an auspi- 
cious meeting an event to look forward to, when Nah-sa and we two 
meet again." On this Nah-sa became more cheerful, and giving more 
alms to the devotees, bowed down before them and requested their 
blessings. 

Now these proceedings did not escape the waiy eye of Ani-Nemo, 
who, waxing wroth, came out with a cane in her hand, and thus abused 
Nah-aa : 

> A wandering Lima of thekar-gyu-pa sect and contemporary of the great Mila-raa- 
pa in the eleventh century A.D. ^ 
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“You look lovely, but your heart is black and venomous ! Listen to me, 
O peacock-like she-devil Naii-sa ! In those iiigh mountains the holy Ihiddha 
and the great Indian sages sat, but Avhcnce came and go devotees like these 
Kas-pas? If you give alms to all of them according to their requests 1 
would cut you even though y<m were niy own mother ! In the S’ou-z’iu-rin- 
nio of this country the cliiet products are barley and peas. Now you have 
given away as alms all these men asked for, more than your own portion ; and 
thus a- you, too, are a beggar, go and accompany these others, ’'and so saying, 
she began to beat Nan-sa. 

Nan-sa, imploring mercy, said : ‘‘ What else could I do ? I gave 
them alms to avoid scandal according to tlio saying, which runs, 
* beggars carry bad news to the valleys, crows flesh to the peaks.’ 
The giving of alms to the poor and blind and ofleriugs to the holy ones 
is a most important duty of every rich family; for wealth collected by 
avarice, like the honey collected by house-bees, is of no use to oneself. 
Do not, therefore, call these venerable Has-pas ‘ beggars,’ but respect 
and honour them ; and call not a girl a devil for being piously in- 
clined, or hereafter you may repent it.*’ But Ani only beat her more 
mercilessly, and tore her hair, which was like delicate Sete-lJang-pa grass. 
And Nail sa, left alone, wept bitterly, thinking of her misfortunes. 

Meanwhile Ani-Nemo went to the lord, her brother, and said, Hear, 
0! lord! Our mistress Nau-sa without doing any of those things 
slie ought to, does the opposite. This morning a devotee, beautiful and 
of pleasing voice, came up to this place accompanied by liis servant, and 
Nah-sa, fascinated by his beauty, foil madly in love with him and 
behaved too immodestly for me even to describe it to you. As I was 
unable to tolerate such conduct I ran down to stop this intercourse, 
but was beaten and driven olf. Therefore, O I lord ! have I informed 
you so that you can take such steps as you think tit.” 

Tlie lord rather discredited this story, but remembering the proverb 
“ women and sons must be well brought up when young, otherwise 
they will go wrong,” he went to seek Nah-sa, and found her shedding 
torrents of tears 'in solitude. On seeing her he said, ** Ah ! Lah-se! 
Listen to me ! you naughty Nah-sa I Lah-aey why have you exceeded 
all the bounds of propriety ! Lah-se ! Why did you beat my young 
sister ! who gave you authority to. do that ? Lahse ! Idke a dog tied on 
the house-top, barking at and trying to bite the stars of heaven ! What 
has the fiendess Nah-sa to say in her defence ? ” 

Nah-sa meekly replied, My lord ! w^ere I to relate all that 
Happened it would only make matters worse, and our subjects shall be 
shown such strife as was unknown before. Therefore I refrain from 
grieving you, 0 ! my lord, with any details.” 

But the lord interpreting the reticence of Nah-sa as sufl&cient proof 
of her he seized her by the remaining hah , and beat her so un- 
mercifully that no one but Nah-sa could have endured it. And he 
dragged her along the ground and inflicted the deepest pain by prick- 
ing reeds. Just then the male-servant ASod-nam-f/pab-«kyed and the 
female servant 'Dsoin-pa-skyid-po came to Nah-sa’s aid and besought 
their master saying, — 
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*‘0! Great and powerful Lord ! Listen to us, your slaves! What can 
have maddened your majesty to liave inflicted such chastisement on your life- 
partner? The lovely face of our lady Nau-sa, which shone like the nidon 
of the fifteenth day, is now bruised and bleeding by your hands. O ! Lord of 
Myati-.ftod'Ki-nang ! Fray stay your wrath, and you, O ! lady, cease to 
weei) ! 


Then the lord, and his lady allowed themselves to be led away, each 
to their own room. 

At that time, Lama-S*akyahi-rgyal-mta*nn, versed in the doctrine of 
“ The Great Perfection,” lived in the monastery of sKyid-po-se-rug ya- 
luh in the neighbourhood. And perceiving that, according to tlie 
prophecy of the great reverend Mila-ra«, the princess Nah-sa was really 
a good fairy, he thought fit to advise her to pursue her holy aims. 
So dressing himself in the guise of a poor beggar, though his appear- 
ance rather belied him, and taking a young monkey which knew many 
tricks, he went to the window of Nah-sa’s chamber and sang this 
song,— 


! lady ! surpassing the godesses in beauty, pray sit by tlie window, and 
cast your eyes hitner, so that you may be amused at the tricks r>f this young 
monke.y, and lend me your ear to hear clearly the songs of a poor travelling 
beggar, who now stands in your presence. 

“In the green forests of the eastern Kong-hu country dwell the monkeys 
with their young, the wisest of whom clinto the high trees, but the foolish 
ones roam recklessly on the ground, tasting the fruits according to their 
whims, and one of these unluck.y young ones fell into the clutches of a passing 
keggar, who tied him by the neck as it deserved (through its Karma), and 
subjected it to various tortures in teaching it his tricks. 

“ In the forests of the southern craggy Mon country the birds rear their 
young, of whom the wisest and the strongest soar into the sky, while tlie 
foolish ones perch on the lower trees. Thus the speecli- knowing parrot comes 
within the grasp of the king who imprisons it and chains it by the feet, as it 
deserved ; and it is tortured and troubled when being taught to s]ieak. 

“ In the western country of Nepal, the country of rice, the bees breed their 
young, of whom the fortunate ones sip the juice of the rice-flowers, while the 
fmdish ones, smelling the nce-beer, come, as tliey deserved, within the gras]> 
of the cruel l>oys, who tear them in their hands for the sake of their honey. 

“ In the northern country of Tsa-kha, the sheep bring forth lambs, of whom 
the fortunate ones graze on the green meadow, frolicking and skijiping m 
their wild joy, while the unlucky ones come within the grasp of the butchers, 
who kill them without mercy. 

“ In the middle country of Myah'.?tod-,i 7 ser*< 7 //on-rih'mo, the mothers have 
children, of whom the wisest sjiend Clieir lives' in the country ; while the un- 
lucky ones stay with their parents, hut the most unlucky of all the pretty 
girls is married to a 101x1, aiut Ani-Neiiio treats her as hIic iliiiiks she deserves. 
]Nowif this girl fails to reniemlier the inconstancy of life, tiieii her Issty, though 
pretty, is only like tliat of the peacock of the plains. If she does not stead- 
fastly devote herself to religion, her voice, though pleasing, is like the vain 
cry of the Molmo bird in the wildernes.s.” 


Here the man paused, while the monkey began to play many wonder- 
ful tricks, which amused the young prince ; while Nan-sa, deeply agi- 
tated by the song, ordered the beggar to enter her chamber, and 
addressing him said, ** 0 ! traveller in the guise of a beggar ! Listen 
to me ! My earnest wish indeed is to devote my life to religion ; 
I have no earthly desires whatever ; I was forc^ to become the 
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manager of a worldly house only through filial obedience to the dictates 
of my parents. Now pray tell me, which is the most suitable convent for 
me to enter, and who is the most learned L&ma os a spiritual father ? 

The beggar gave her the information she desired. And Nah-sa, in 
her gratitude, bestowed upon him all her silver and golden ornaments. 

Now, it so happened that just at this time, the lord arrived, and 
, hearing the voice of a man in his wife's chamber he peeped in and, to 
his great sunrise, saw Naj^ giving a beggar all her jewels, while 
the young prince was playing ^ith the beggar's monkey. 

Furious at the sight, he entered the chamber, just as the beggar and 
his monkey left ; and thinking that Ani's story must indeed be true, 
and that his wife had bestowed his property on the devotees, and had 
scandalously brought beggars even inside her private chamber, he seized 
Nah-sa by the hair and began to beat her most unmercifully, and 
Nemo also came and assisted in beating her. They tore the young 
prince away from her, and the lord and Ani-Nemo continued bating 
Nah-sa until she died. 

ACT III. 

Nuifsa's return from the Dead. 

Om via-ni-pmi’me Ifftm! The yOiing prince, unable to bear separa- 
tion from his mother, stole to her room after the tragedy and found her 
lying dead. Rushing to his father with the dreadful news, his father, 
in alarm, ran to her pro.strate figure, but thinking that Nah-sa was 
merely shamming, he exclaimed, ** 0 ! fair Nah-sa, arise ! The starry 
heaven betimes is obscured by clouds ; the lovely flowers die at winter's 
approach ; you have been harshly treated, but your time has not yet 
come ; so, pray anse ! ” But the corpse lay still, for its spirit long 
had fled. 

Then the loix) repented him bitterly, but being powerless to revive 
her, he had to consent to the customary funeral offerings being made 
to The Three Holy Ones, and he gave alms to the poor and blind, and 
feasts to the priests. And the death-astrologer was called and he 
ordered that the body should be kept for seven days exposed on the 
eastern hill, and care taken that no animal should destroy it, and that 
after the eighth day it should be cremated or thrown into a river or 
lake. Nah-sa’s body was therefore wrapped in a white blanket and 
bound on a four-footed bed, and taken to the eastern grassy hill, where 
it was deposited in solitude. 

Now Nah sa’s spirit on her death had winged its way, light as a 
feather, to the ghostly region of the intermediate purgatery, Bardo^ 
where the minions of the Death-king seized it and led it before the 
dreaded judge-king of the dead. 

At that tribunal Nah-aa's spirit was tendfied at seeing many, wicked 
souls condemned and sent down for torture to the hells, in cauldrons 
. of molten metal, or frozen amongst the ice ; vrhile she was pleased to 
see the souls of several pious people sent to heaven. 

But in her fear she threw herself before the great judge of the 
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Dead and with joined hands prayed to him : “ Have mercy upon me ! O ! 
holy mother T&ra ! And help and bless me, ye host of faiiy she-devilai 
01 Judge of the Dead! who separates the white virtuous from the 
bhmk sinful ones, hear me, 0 ! great king ! 1 longed to benefit the 
animals, but could do little during my short stay in the world. When 
X learned that the birth must end in death, I cared not for my beauty ; 
and when 1 saw that wealth collected by avarice was useless to oneself 
I gave it away to the poor and blind. Have mercy upon me ! ’’ 

Then the judge of the Dead ordered her two guardian angels — the 
good and the bad — to pour out their white and black deed- counters. 
On this being done, it was found that the white virtuous deeds far ex- 
ceeded the black sinful ones, which latter were indeed only two in 
number ; and the judge having consulted his magical mirror and found 
this record to be correct, and knowing that Nah-sa was of intensely 
religious disposition, and capable of doing much good if allowed to live 
longer in the human world, he reprieved her and sent her back to life, 
saying : — 

** 0 ! NaAsa, brilliant above a hundred thousand lights ! Listen ! Lah-n ! 
Listen to kins Yania, the master of Deatli ! 1 separate the white deeds from 
the black, and send tlie persons in whom the white virtue prejmnderates to 
the heavens ; in this capacity I am named Arya Avalokite^vara (’p’ags-pa- 
.^zigs-dbah). But when I send the sinful persons to liell, I am named 
MTity\ipaii Tama-r^a (’ch’i-Mag-s*in-rjehi-rgyal-po) ! Lah-se / I am the 
inexorable fierce king who always punishes tlie wicked ! I never save an 
oppressive king, no matter how powerful ; nor will I let any sinful LAma es- 
cape. No one can ever escape visiting this my bar of Justice. But you, O 
Nan-sa ! are not a sinful person ; you are a good fairy’s incarnation, ana when 
n person sacrifices her body for a religious purpose, she obtains paradise, and 
u profoundly pious, she shall obtain the rank of Buddhoship, though 

the former state is much to bo preferred. So stay no longer here, but return 
to the human world, and recover your old body! Lah-tel Be a * death- 
returned person,’ i and benefit the animal beings ! 

Nah-sa, now overjoyed, bowed down before his Plutonic majesty, 
and besought his blessing, and after receiving it, she departed 
by the white heavenly path, and then descending to this world, re- 
sumed her former body lying in its white blanket-shroud, and folding 
her hands in the devotional attitude, she lay with her feet flexed, like 
a holy thunderbolt. And flowers rained down from heaven upon her, 
and a rainbow shed its halo round her. And she prayed to the fairies 
and she-devils ; — 

^ before the triad assembly of the Lllmas, the tutelaries, 

and the Dilkkini— she-devils and fairies — to whom I pray for deliverance 
from the circle of re-births. O ! eastern fairy of the Vajra class, white as 
the conch-shell, sounding the golden drum {(faniaru) in your right hand, 

I and ringing the silver bell in your left, surrounded by 

linnareds of mild and white-robed attendants, pray forgive all my short- 
comings ! O ! southern fairy of the Jewel race, golden-yellow, sounding,” 
etc., etc. 

Now the men who had come to remove the corpse, being terrified at 

— - - ■ 

^ ’das-log. 
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hearing the dead body speak, dared not appraoch. The more frightened 
amongst them 6 ed,. while the braver ones prepared to defend themselves 
by throwing stones, in the belief tliat the ghost of Nah-sa was agita- 
ting her dead body. Ilien Nah-sa cried out, saying “ I am not a ghost, 
but a ‘ death-returned person * and the men being astonished, «lrew 
near and bowed down before her, and paid profound 'reverence to tlie 
resuscitated one. 

The good news of Nah-sa’s return from the dead soon reached the 
lord and the prince, who hurried to the spot, and throwing themselves 
before her, implored her forgiveness, and conducted her back to their 
home ; not, however, without protests from Nah-sa, who had decided 
to become a nun. She only consented to resume domestic life on the 
ardent entreaties of her son. 

But soon her excessive piety again subjected, her to the ill-treatment 
of her husband as before, and forced her to flee to her parents* home, 
where, however, she met with no better reception, but was beaten and 
expelled. And now driven forth from home, a wanderer for religion’s 
sake, she seeks admission into a convent, where, throwing herself at the 
Lama’s feet, she prays him, saying, — 

^*0m! Salutation to our spiritual father, the Lama, and the host of Fairy- 
mothers ! 1 have come in deep distress in order to devote myself to religion ; and I 
appeal to you, good Lniua, for help and permission to stay here (atySer-rag-gya- 
lun), 0 Lama ! I beg you to catch me, insignificant fish as I am, on your hocdc of 
mercy ; for otherwise zhe pious resolves of this poor girl will perish, and the 
injury you thereby will inflict shall be my utter rum, and make me wretched like 
a jackal haunting a cave. 0 ! LAma of the red Lotus-cap, if you fail to help me 
now, then I am indeed undone ! 1 adore The Holy Religion witli all my heart, 
and I crave your blessing ! ” and ho siwing she took off her rich robes and jewels, 
and offered them to him. And the LAma, pitying her, blessed her, and gave 
her the vow of a novice. 

The news of Nah-sa’s entry to the convent soon reached the ears of 
the lord of Rinang, who waxed wroth and went to war against the 
monastery. Arriving there with his men he cried unto the Lama, 
saying : “ Lah-se ! You fellow, why have you made a nun of Nah-sa ? 
Unless you give full satisfaction, I will crush you and all your convent 
like butter ! ” And so saying he seized the Lama and pointed his 
sword to his heart. 

Now Nah-sa, driven to despair on seeing that the life of her Lama was 
thus threatened for her sake, she, in the dress of a novice, ascended 
the roof of the convent, and in the sight of all, sailed away, Buddha- 
like, through the sky, vanishing into space like the rainbow. 

Then the lord of Rinang with all his retinue, dismayed at the 
sight of Nah-sa *6 miraculous flight, fell to the ground. And stung by 
remorse at their sacrilege, they o^ered up all their, arms and armour 
to the Lama ; and promising never again to molest him, they returned 4 
home gloomy and sad ; and Nah-sa was seen no more. 

May glory come ! TasJius'o ! May virtue increase ! Oeleg-p'el ! ! 

And here all the people forming the audience joyfully shout : 
Mangalam ! ! ! All happiness ! ! ! ” And the play is over. 
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The people, old and young, now discuss amongst themselves the 
theme of the play and its moral lessons. They are profoundly 
impressed by the self-sacrifice of Nah-sa and the other pious per- 
sons, and by the vivid pictures drawn of the way in which evil- 
doers must inexorably pay the penalty of their misdeeds. Thus 
even these crude Tibetan plays point, in their own clumsy way, 
very much the same moral lessons as .are taught by the Western 
Stage. 
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AMAISM is not merely a monastic brotherhood ; it is 

J truly popular religion, deeply 

pervading and dominating 

On it the Tibetan builds 
his daily fears and hopes, and 
it is not without some eleva- 
ting influence. The current 
of Buddhism which runs 
through its tangled paganism 
has brought to the Tibetan 
most of the little civilization 
which be possesses, and has 
raised him correspondingly 

lifting him above a life of 

, . wild rapine and selfishness, 

Lama heceivino homage of Childhrn.^ ^ ^ 

by setting before him higher 
aims, by giving milder meanings to his mythology, by discoun- 
tenancing sacrifice, ' and by inculcating universal charity and 
tenderness to all living things. 

Unlike, however, the Buddhism of the Burmese, it is not an 
educational factor, for the Lamas restrict their learning to them- 
selves, as indeed did the Brahmanc, and most priestly orders of 
old, and they contemptuously call the laity the dark (ignorant) 
people,” “ ‘‘ the worldly ones,” ® or “ the givers of alms.” * And 
certainly the last epithet is well deserved, for the Tibetans, while, 


Aft«'r Giorgi, op. at, 
’jig-rteii-pa. 


'<< mi-iiiig-pa. , 

* Mbyin-bdag, ** owners of alms/* cf. Kopp., i., 487. 
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perhaps, the most priest-ridden people in the world, are amongst 
the most pious and the most lavish in their religious gifts. The 
popular name for a Lama is Father,” as with Roman priests. 

It is surprising, in view of the excessive amount of non-Bud- 
dhist elements in Lamaism, to find how deeply the everyday life 
and notions of the laity are leavened by the Buddhist spirit. 

The doctrine of metempsychosis and its Karma enters into the 
ordinary habits and speech of the people. Their proverbs, folk- 
lore,' songs, and lay dramas, are lull of it. Friendships also are 
explained by them on this principle. 

More than once have I been told by some worthy Tibetan that 
it could not have been mere chance which had brought us to- 
gether, across so many thousand miles of land and sea ; but that 
we must, in a former life, have been friends, who now have met 
again in this life, through the force of Kamia. Similarly as re- 
gards the lower animals. A Tibetan seeing my dog and pony 
playing good-naturedly together, explained the situation by say- 
ing that in a former birth these two must have been mates. 

Even practices which are clearly dishonest and sinful, are at 
times justified on the same principle, or rather by its abuse. 
Thus the more sordid Tibetan reconciles cheating to his con- 
science, by naively convincing himself that the party whom he now 
attempts to defraud, had previously swindled him in a former life, 
and that justice demands retribution. 

Congenital defects such as blindness, dumbness and lameness, 
and accidents, are viewed as retributions which are due to 'the 
individual having, in a previous life, abused or sinned with the 
particular limb or organ presently affected. Thus a man is blind 
because he sinned with his eye in a former life. Indeed this is a 
common dogma of Buddha’s own teaching, and forms the basis of 
the Jdtakas or tales of the previous Births of Buddha. 

For a like reason, cattle and all other dumb animals are 
humanely treated ; life is seldom wantonly taken. Indeed, the 
taking of animal life is rather strictly prohibited in Tibet, except 
in the case of the Yaks and sheep needed for food, for in such 
a cold climate flesh forms an essential staple of diet, but the 
butchers * being thus professional sinners, are the most despised 


1 Cf. my art. on CatA in Indian Antiqmi i/, Dec., 1892. 

* gDol-pa. Originally, saya JaiscHU (/>., p. 208), these were probably fishers. 
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of {ill classes in Tibet. Wild animals, and even small birds, are 
seldom killed, nor fish, on account of the religious penalties at- 
tached to this crime, hence game is so extremely abundant in 
the country. Yet human prisoners are, at times, most cruelly 

tortured ; though this 
probably is owing, in 
some measure, to the 
example set by the 
Chinese, as well as 
the necessity for some 
violent punishment to 
check the commission 
of crime. Nearly every 
offence, even to the 
most heinous, the mur- 
dering of a Lama, may 
be condoned by a fixed 
scale of fine ; but fail- 
ing the payment of 
the fine and the extra 
blackmail to the offi- 
cials, the prisoner, if 
not actually killed, is 
tortured and mutila- 
ted, and then usually 
set free, in order not 
only to avoid the ex- 
pense of detainment in 
jail, but also to serve 
as a public warning to 
others. Thus many of 
the maimed beggars 
who swarm about l^hasa are criminals who have had their eyes 
put out or their hands cut off in this way. 

The tolerant spirit of lJuddhism has, however, stamped more or 
less distinctly the national character, the mildness of which con- 
trasts strongly witli the rough exterior and semi-barbarous state 
of the peo[)k\ Bogle’s high testimony to this trait has already 
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been referred to. Hue, writing of the lay regent of Lhasa, * de- 
scribes him as a man whose large features, mild and remarkably 
pallid, breathed a truly royal majesty, while his dark eyes shadtnl 
by long lashes were intelligent and gentle.” And Bockhill and 
others who have been brought into intimate contact with the 
people have remarked an unexpected amount of mildness of tem- 
per ; and my own experience is similar. 

The spirit of consideration for others expresses itself in many 
graceful acts of genuine politeness. A stirrup-cup of wine ” is 
presented to the departing visitor or traveller, bidding him God- 
speed, and addingj “ May we be able to present you with another 
as welcome on your return,” The seller of any article, other than 
eatables, always gives his blessing to the buyer, in terms such as 
these : ‘‘ May good come upon you ; may you live long ; may no 
sickness happen; may you grow rich”®; to which the buyer replies 
with thanks.” ‘ 

The personal names of both boys and girls are largely borrowed 
from mystical Buddhism, for instance The Thunderbolt of Long- 
Life” (Dorje-ts’e-rift), Dolma” (the Indian goddess of Mercy, 
T5rS) ; and the influence of the religious habit is also seen in 
several of the names of places. 

The common oaths are mainly of a Buddhist character. The 
oath so much in the mouth of the merchants, and used at times 
by most of the laity as an asseveration in ordinary conversation, is 
(by) the precious Lord (Silkya Muni) ! ”* or (by) The Three Barest 
Ones ! ” “ Though others also are in use.^ 


1 N&ined “ Pe-chi " (the “ She-te Sliaifee ” of Edgar ?). * C*ah-kyel. 

• yag-po byah-pa »*og, t8*e-rih-pa-8’og, nad-med-pa 8*og, p’ug-po yoh-wa s'og. 

♦ t'ug>rje-ch*ef literally = “great mercy,” compare with French used on simi- 
lar ocouiions. * Jo-wo Kin-po-ch'e. o dK'on-mch*og sum. ' 

^ The other OcUht used in Tibet are ; “ May I die ere sunset ” (ni-ma ’di-las ts’e- 
t*uh) ; “ may my mother be separated ” (a-ma-dah bral). In Tsaiig a common oath is 
“ May my life be separated ” (srog-dah bral ; p'on, hrok ta-te). The monks of Dc-pung 
SejTa, eta, swear by their own tutelary Tamdin, or Vajra-bhairava: “May Tam- 
din devour me ” (rta-mgrin-te*e«). And in the courts when the great oath is taken, 
whicli is seldom, it is done by the person placing a lioly scripture on his head, and 
Bitting on the recking hide of an ox and eating a part of the ox’s heart. The expense 
of this ceremony is borne by the party who challenges Uie accused. In Sikhim the 
common oatlw are: “May I die ” (s’i-ge) ; “ May I go to hell ” (na-rak-kan) ; “ May I 
cany all your ill-luck” (bgega-chi k’ur->rgyu); “May I be deprived of succession” 
(mi-rabs-ch’ad); “May the mountain-god Kangch’endsongaortlie Darjiling rj«i«-devil 
have first taste of my red blood ” (rdo-ije glin-dgon-btsan sha-k’rag-dmar phuii kyi- 
bs’m bdiug). 
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But both Lamas and people are so steeped in pagan superstition 
and idolatry that their un-Buddhist features and practices are 
most conspicuous. As the Tibetans see nature in its ultimate 
stronghold, in all its pitiless force and fury, terrorizing the brave 
as well as the tim'd, their child-like character impels them to 
worship the more proximate agents which seem to visibly wreck 
their fields and flocks, and vex them as with disease and disaster. 

Their inveterate crav- 
ing for material pro- 
tection against those ma- 
lignant gods and demons 
has caused them to pin 
their faith on charms and 
amulets, which are to be 
seen everywhere dangling 
from the dress of every 
man, woman, and child. 

These charms, as we 
have seen, are mostly 
sentences of a Sanskntic 
nature borrowed from 
mystical Buddhism, and 
supplemented by relics of 
holy JiSmas, by which 
they muzzle and bind the 
devils, as in the illustra- 
tion here given. 

But these appliances, 
however good in theory, 
are found in practice to 
be deplorably deficient. 
The priests must constantly be called in to appease the menacing 
devils, whose ravenous appetite is only sharj^ened by the food 
given to stay it. 

A more cheerful and graceful side to their demon-worship is seen 
in the practice of planting the tail prayer-flags, which picturesquely 
flutter around every village, and the strings of flaglets which 
flaunt from house-tops, bridges, passes, and other places believed 
to be infested by malignant sprites. * 



Charm to bind Disbasb-dbvils. 
(Reduced i.) 
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The people live in an atmosphere of the marvellous. No story 
is too absurd for them to credit, if only it be told by LSmas. 
They are ever on the outlook for omens, and the every-day affairs 
of life are governed, ae we have seen, by a superstitious regard for 
lucky and unlucky days. Though special divinations are sought 
from professed astrologers, in the more serious events of life, in 
birth, marriage, sickness, and death, and often in sowing, reaping, 
building, etc., each layman determines for himself the augurie'< 
for the more trivial matters of his ordinary business, for travelling, 
buying and selling, mending, etc 
And implicit reliance is placed on all these auguries. When 
I was forced to sena a party of Sikhimite Tibetans on a long 



eamsMi up<m a day which was unlucky for travelling, and in 
<MiilM||Mhee of which my men were unwilling to start, 1 at once 
sitli^ a revival of their spirits and. their ready departure by 
maldng the head-man draw, in orthodox fashion, a good augury 
frmn the pack of divining-cards, from which, however, I had 
previously, unknown to them, withdrawn all the unlucky ones. 

. Pilgrimages are most popular. Every opportunity is seized to 
visit celebrated shrines, and to circumambulate the numerous holy 
buildings and sacred spots in thmr neighbourhood. 

■" » — ■■ ■' ^ 

Kdduoed Sec also photograpii on next page, by Mr. Hoffmann. 
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DOMESTIC AND VOVULAli LAMAISM, 



A Tiuktan Lady with Amulets. 

raqaests for aid towards obtaining the good things of this life, 
the loaves and the fishes. At all snare times, day and night. 
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the people ply their prayer-wheels, and tell their beads, and 
mutter the mystic six syllables — Om ma^ii padrme Ilinn ! 

‘‘6m! the Jewel in the Lotus, HCm!” — 
the sentence which gains them 
their great goal, the 
glorious heaven 



Hand-Pkaykk* “ Wheei.s ” 

(Reduced The one oa the right has its case removed.) 


of eternal bliss, the paradise oi the fabulous Buddlia of boundless 
Light — Arnitabha. 

Still, with all their strivings and the costly services of their 
priests, the Tibetans never attain peace of mind. They liave fallen 
under the double ban of menacing demons and despotic priests. 
So it will be a happy day, indeed, for Tibet when its sturdy over- 
credulous people are freed from the intolerable tyranny of the 
Lamas, and delivered from the devils whose ferocity and exacting 
worship weigh like a nightmare iii)ori all. 


Finis. 
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CUBONOLOGICAL TaOLE.^ 


Buddha’s death 

Alexander the Great invaded India 

Gandragupta, king of Magadha 

Amka, emperor of India, adopts Buddhism 

Buddhism introduced to Ceylon 

Menander (Milinda) of Sagala 

Scriptures (pifaka) first reduced to writing in Ceylon ... 

Buddhism introduced to China 

King Kanishka (Kanerkes), patron of Buddhism 

Council of Jalandhar 

Buddhism introduced to Korea ... 

FaHian’s pilgrimage in Magadha 

Buddha-ghosha’s commentlaiy in P&li 

Sung-yun’s pilgrimage in India 

Buddhism inti^. to Japan 

Hiuen Tsiang’s pilgrimage in India, from 

Buddhism intrpd. M Tibet under king Srong Tsan Gampo 
Arrival of the Chinese princess Wen>cheng in Tibet . . . 
Building of the first Buddhist temple in Tibet, the 

Frul^man at Lhisa 

Birth of king K’ri-Srong Deu Tsan 

s/Arrival of St. Padma^sambhava in Tibet 


477-370- 

325-32. 

315 

263-259 

241 

150 

82 

A.D. 

62 

78 drea 
100 circa 
372 
404 
420 
518 
552 

637 

638 
640* 

651 

728 

747 


^ The dates of the Tibetan events are taken mainly from Csoua((?rffi».,p. 181 tt ieq.)^ 
and supplemented to a slight extent by those of Sux-fa or Yses-dpal-'l^*or (trans. by 
^ASAT, 1889, 87, etc.), except. where otherwise speciSed. 1 have reduced, by 

one year, the dates of Sum-pa as given by Sabat, as the Lima who compiled his 
paper included the current year in liis calculations. 

t Tlie usually accepted date is 477 B.<f. (Fsbocssox, Max MOubb in Saer^d Btih of 
tko Ba$tf x., xxxix.), tliough Bbys Davids adopts p. SIA and Numis^ 

wuOa Orientalia, 55) ; and Wbsteboaabd (Uior Buddka*s Tcde^ahr, p. 74), Kbbn and 
others place it about 870 b.c. The Tibetans follow the popular Qiinese accounts in 
giving it an extravagant antiquity (tee CsovA*a (Tmw., p. 199 for details). 

’ BUSHBI.L, fee. eit 
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A.D. 

Building of the first Lamaist monastery, Sam-yas ... 749 

Birth of Lah-darma, the Julian of LamaiSin ... ... 861 

His persecution of l^maism ... • • • • • • • • • 899 

His murder... ... ••• ••• 800 

^^^alacakra system introduced to India ... ... 950 

^^t. Atlsa, born ... ... ••• ••• 880 

*Brom-ston, his disciple, born ... ... ... ••. 1002 

gSol-nag-t*ah monastery founded ... 1015 

'K’on dKon-mc’og-rgyal-po, the fouhder of Sa-skya monas- 
tery, born .. ••• ••• 1033 

^ St. A tTsa arrived at mNa-rigs ... ... ... ... 1038 

>St. Milaraspaborn ... ... ... ••• ••• * i838 

Atlsadied ... ... ... ... ••• 1053 

Rva-sgren mon. founded by ’Brom-ston ... ... 1055 

The Translator bLo-hhin-S*es-rab born ... ... .. 1057 

2C’e-stom Nan-pa’s Nih-ma revelation (ICe-btsun) .. 1066 

Saskya and gSang-phu mon. founded ... ... 1071 

Lha-rje sgam-po-pa of Drag-po born ... ... ... 1077 

Ras-c’uh-pa born ... ... ... •• ••• ••• 1082 

Kun-gah-snin Sa-skya Lama born ... ... 1090 

Karm^dus-sum-mK’an-po born ... ... 1109 

More Nih-ma revelations di.scovei’Cd ... ... ... 1117 

Milara^pa died ... ... ... ... ••• 1122 

O’ag, translator, born ... ... ... . • • • . - 1 152 

sNar-t’ang monastery founded ... ... ... ... 1162 

’Bn-ffuh monastery founded ... . . ... . . 1177 

sTagd uh monastery founded ... ... ... ... 1178 

Sa-skya Pandita born 1180 

Buddhism expelled from Magadha by thb Muhamadans, 

under BaX:7ityar AAiljl ... ... ... ... 1195 

' S’akya-srT, ihe Kashmiri Pandit, arrived in Tibet ... 1202 

Karma Bakshi born ... ... ... ... ... 1202 

Ter-ton Guru Ch’os-dbah ... ... ... ... 1210 

Kublai Khan born 1214' 

*Oro-mgon-’pags-pa born ... ... ... ... ... 1233 

He becomes master of Tibet ... ... ... ... 1251 

- Bu-ston, the chronologist, born ... ... ... ... 1288 

Friar Odoric reaches ? Lhasa ... ... ... ... 1330 

rTses-tah monastery founded ... ... 1319 

Taoh-K'o-pa born ... ... ... 1855 

T’ah-stoh rgyal-po (the great bridge-builder) bom ... 1 383 

dOe-*dun-grub-pa born ... ... .,. 1389 

Ses-rab rin-ch’en (or sTag), the titinslator, bom ... ... 1403 

Tsoh-K’a-pa established the Lhasa prayer-feast (^n<m-Zam), 

and founded dOah-ldan monastery . 1407 

Panch*en bzah-po bkra-sis (latterly of Tashi-lhunpo) born 1408 


1 Aoocnrdiiig to L&malst (Sun-pa's) data^ 
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Pe-pung (dBras-spun; monastery founded 

^rra monasteiy funded 

TsoA-K’a-pa died -s** " 

Nor monaster}' (of Sa^kya-pa sect) founded 
Ch’ab-mdo-byams-gbn monastery founded 
Z’a-lu leg8-pa-rgyal-mts*an, succeeds to Ga-ldan chair 

Ch’os-skyoh-bzah-po, the translator, born 

Tashi-lhunpo monastery founded by dQe-*d un-grub 
The Lama of the Mongols (Hor-sTon or Nam-mK*ah-dpal) 


died ; 1446 

bZan-po-bkra-sis becomes abbot of Toshi-lhunpo ... ... 1473 

dGe-’dun-grub died... ••• •• • • • •• 1473 

dGe-*dun-rgya-mta’o born ... ... ... 1474 

bZah-po bkra-sis died, and succeeded by Lun-rig rgya-mts’6 1476 
rTa-nag tdub-bstan-rnam-rgyal monastery founded ... 1476 

Panch*on blo-bzah don-grub born ... 1503 

dGe-’dun-rgya-mts’o becomes Grand Lama of Tashi-lhunpo 1610 

The .Puflf-pa Lima Padma-dKar-pb born 1610 

dGe-’dun-rgya-mts!o died 1540 

bSod-namsrgya-mts’o born IWl 

Mongol (or ** Moghul invasion of Northern Tibet ... 1546 circa 

SVa-lu Lotsava died ... 1562 

T&r&n&tha (Kun-sniii) born 1673 

Grand L&ma bSod-nam proceeds to Mongolia on invitation 

of prince Althun Khan ... 1676 

Kum-bum monastery founded ... ... ... ... 1676 

L&ma bSod-nam died 1586 

His successor (Yon-tan) l>orn in Mongolia 1587 

Kum-bum subordinated to Tsang ... 1610 

Yon-tan-rgya-mts'o died ... ... ... ... 1614 

Nag-dbah-blo-bzah rgya-mts’o born 16l5 

The Tsang army invades Serra and Depung monasteries, 

** killing many thousand monks ” 1616 

Nag-dbah became priest-king of Tibet by aid of the 

Mongol prince Gusri Khan 1640 

He built Potala palace near Lhasa 1643 

He visited Chihese emperor 1650 

He returned to Tibet 1651 

He retires to self-communion, leaving government with 
the viceroy (sDe-srid), San.s-rgyas igya-mts’o, said to 

be his natural son 1675 

He died 1680 

His successor, Tsahs-dbyahs born.. 1681 

But proving dissolute, he is depose<l and assassinated ... 1703 

Dalai Lama sKal-bzaa born at Lithang ... ... ... 1 706 

The Mongol annie.s of C’nii-gar restore Gelug-pa Lima to 

kingship 1716 


A.D. 

1414 

1417 

1417 

1427 

1436 

1436 

1439 

1446 
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Civil war, during which the Chinese troops destroy many 

monasteries in restoring order 

Nepalese army sacks Tashi-lhunpo 

Mr. Bible’s friendship with Tashi Oituid Lama 

Capt. Turner received by succeeding Tashi Grand Lima 
Mr. Manning reaches Lhiaa and meets the Dalai L&ma 

MM. Hue and €ktbet enter LhSsa 

Messrs. Bockhill’s, Bonvalpt’s, Prince Henry of Orleans’, 
and Bowers’ traverses of eastern and northern Tibet 

Anglo-Tibetan hostilities on Sikhim frontier 

The Tibet Sikhim trade treaty concluded 


A.n. 

1728 

1768 

1778 

1783 

1811 

1845 

1887-92 
, 1887 
1893 


Arrmroix II. 


Biblioosapht. 

I'he following list comprises most of the books bearing upon 
Lamoism, supplementary, in the main, to the earlier register 
given by Schlagintweit (op. eU., pp. 331, etc.). 

ANmiBHON (W.).~De 8 criptioii and Historical Catalogue of a Collection of Japanese and 
Chinese Paintings in the British Museum. Id^ndon, 1886. 

Abhold The Light of Ana; or. The Great Renunciation; being the Life and 
Teac^ng of Gautama, Prince oT India and Founder of Buddhism. 870 . London, 
1883. 

Atewson (E. T.). — Notes on the History of Religion In tlie Himalaya of the North* 
Western Provinces of India. Calcutta, 1883. 

ATNSuiif JR O. M. M.).— Visit to Ladakh. 8 vo. London, 1879. 

Bailby (H. y.). Dorje-Ung. 8 vo. Calcutta, 18S8. 

Babth (A.I.— The Religions of India. Translated by J. Wood. 8 vo. London, 1881 
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— Romantic Legend of Sakya Buddha. From the Chinese. 8 vo. I^ndoiu 
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— Buddhist Literature in China. 8 vo. London, 1882. 

Texts from the Buddhist Canon known as Dhammapada. With accom- 
pw^ng Narratives. From the Chinese. Pp. viii. and 176. China, 

^ Bu^^ism. 12mo., pp. 268. London, 1884. 
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— T^veis of Fa Hian, etc. 12mo. 1869. 
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High Asia. Translated by £. D. Morgan, with intro- 
duction and notes, by Col. Heniy YvJc, C.B, 2 vols. 
8vo. London, 1876. 

Pbbjbvalski (Col. N. M.).^Rei8en in Tibet. 8vo., pp. 281. Jena, 1884. 

Pbinssp (H. T.).— Tibet, Tartaiy and Mongolia, their Social^ and Political Condition, 
and the Religion of Boodh, as there existing. 8vo. London; 1851. 

Kajekdba Lal Mitba,— The Sanskrit Buddhist Lit. of Hepal. Calcutta, 1882. 
Ralston (W. R. S.).— Tibetan Tales, from Indian Sourced, translated from the German. 

Shiefner, with Introduction. Pp. Ixvi. and 368. London, 1892. 

Ramsay (W.).— Western Tibet : A Practical Dictionary of the Language and Customs 
of the Districts included in the Ladak Wazarat. Lahore, 1890. 

Rbnnib (Dr.).>-The Bhotan and Dooar War. London, 1866. 

/ Ribley (H. H.).— Tribes and Castes of Bengal. 2 vols. Calcutta, 1891. 

Ritteb (C.).— Erdkunde, Vol. VI. Berlin. 

Rockkill (W. W.).<-'Udanavarga, a Collection of Verses from the Buddhist Canon. 

Compile by Dharmatrata. The Northern Buddhist version 
of Dhammapada. Translated from the Tibetan of Bkahgyur. 
I>p.vii.ajidm 1883. 

— The Life of the Buddlia, and the Early History of his Order. 

From Tibetan Works in the Bkali-hgyur 'and Bstan-hgyur. 
With Notices on the Early History of Tibet and Khoten. Pp. 
284. 1^. 

— The Lana of the Lamas. London, 1891. 

Robbo (0.).— Rienrdi del \ . ygei al Cashemire Medio Thibet. 8vo., S vols. Torino, 

1881. 

Sabatcanbba DiLs.— Narrative of Travels in Tibet. Calcutta, 1885. 
taiBFMBB (F. A.).— Tlbetische Studien. St. Peterb. Bull. Hist. Phil. Vol.viii. 

— TdranAtha's Geschidite des Buddhismus in Indien aus dem 

Tibetiichen iibersetat. 8vo. St. Petersburg, 1869. 

Herm Professor Wassiliew’s Vorrede zu seiner RuMischen UebiM- 
setaung von Taran&ttia’s Geschichte dcs Buddhismus in Indicia 
Oeutsen mitgetheilt. 8vo., St. Petersburg, 1869. Pam. 

— Biiddhis^sche Triglotte, d. h. Sanskrit-Ttbetisch-Mongolisches 

Worterverzeichniss. Oblong 4ta, pp. 7S. St. Petersbuig, 
1858. 

— Kilacakra tantrarftja, Handschr. aus dem Nachlasse’ des Aka- 

demikers. 

ScHLAQiiVTWBiT (E.).— Buddhism in Tibet, illustrated by literary documents and ob- 
jects of religious worship, with an account of the Buddhist 
syrtems preceding it in India. 8vo. London, 1868. 

\ Le Bouddhisme au Tibet. Pp. 202, 1881 (Annales du Mus4e 
Guimet, tome 8). 

— Ladak Gyal-rabs. Leipzig. 

8cBiJLOiMTWxiT--8AKUX!niiBN8Bi (H. von).— Das Kaiserreich Ostindien uud die angren- 

zenden Gebiigslander. 8vo., pp. 699. 
Jena, 188A 

Schmidt (J. J.).^D8anglun, der Weise und der Thor, aus dem Tibetischen ^bersetzt 
und mit dem Original-texte herausgegeben. 4to. St. Petersburg, 
1843. 

— Geschichte der Ostmongolen und ihres Fhrstenhauses Verfasst von 
Ssanang Ssetsen. St. Petersburg, 182^. 

ScHOPBNEAUBB (A.).— Tlie IVorld as Will and Idea. English translated Haldane and 
Kemp. 8 vols. London, 1888. 

Sbnart (E.).-^EB8al sur la'L^cnde de Buddha. 8vo., pp. 496. Paris, 1882. 

SzKMBTT (A. P.).— Esoteric Buddhisih. 8vo., pp. 215. London, 1888. 

Survey of India Reports. Various. Calcutta. 

Tawney (C. H.)—Katha Sarit Sagara, or Ocean of the Streams of Stoiy. Calcutta. 
1880. 

Temple (Sir R. and R. C.).--Journals kept in Hyderabad, Kashmir, Sikhim, and Nejial. 

2 vols., 1887. 

Tbottek (Captain H.).— Account of Pandit Nain Sing’s Joum. (in 1865, etc,). J. R. 
Gc'ogr. Soci; Vol. 47. 1887. 

Tuiineu (S.).— An account of an embassy to the Court of the Teshoo Lama in Tllx^t,. 
containing a narrative of a journey through ^Bootaii, and part of Tibet. 4tn. 
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Appendix III. 


Muhammadan Massacre op Lamaists. 

An interesting glimpse into the religion of Northern Tibet 
during the sixteenth century, and of the Moghul holy war against 
the Lamas of that period, is got from the Tarikh-i-Rciahid/i by 
Mirza Haidar, DughlAt of Kashgar : a book recently discovered 
by Mr. Ney Elias, C.I.P;., to whom I am indebted for the following 
extract, illustrative of Muhammadan fanaticism. The work dates 
to about 1546 a.d., and it is to be hoped that Mr. Elias’ translation 
of it will soon be published. 

The general, Mirza Haidar, writes : ‘‘ On the day appointed, I 
approached the fort (of Mutadar in Nubra), and the talons of Islam 
seizing the hands of Infidelity, the enemy were thrown into dis- 
order and routed. Having deserted the fort, they fied in confusion 
and dismay, while the Musalmans gave them chase as fiir as was 
possible, so that not one of these bewildered people escaped* 
BurkApa was slain, together with all his men, and their heads 
formed a lofty minaret, so that the vapour from the brains of the 
infidels of that country reached to the heavens. Thenceforth no 
one dared offer resistance.” 
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Abacus (of A|foka-i)il. 
lars), 409. 

Abbess, 233, 24S, 275. 
Abbot, 172. 

AbliMvarft (deva), 86. 
Abhi-dhanna, 1 59. 
Ablutions (ceremonial), 

214, 423, 445- ^ 
Abstinence, 134, 138, 445. 
Aba, Mt, 95. 

Acala, 131, 364. 
Acanthus, 338. 
icftrya, 538. 

Act-force, 30, icx). 
Adam, 226. 

Adi-Buddha, 126, 


Aditvc 


130* 


dityas. 367. 

Admission (to order), 

/Lsculapins (Buddha), 

353.498. 509-. 

Atffiian fanatics and 
Indian Buddhism, 16. 
Afghanistan, 8, 26, 197. 
Agni, 367. 494, 49^. 
Agnostic views, 7, 122. 
Ajantacaves, 108, 128. 
A. K., Pandit, 322. 
Akanish^hft (devA), 85, 
86 . 

Akj^asarbha, 358. 
Akshobhya, 349, 350. 
Alala, 356. 

Alasadift, 9^ 

Alajra, or pantheistic 
soul-basis, see Atman. 
Alchemy, 1165. 

Allahabad, 377. 
Almanack, 4C8. 

^nis [giving, 135, 138. 
AJme-bowl, 21 1 , 212. 


Alpliabet (introduced 
into Tibet), 21. 

Altar, 294, 428 ; (offer- 
ings), 42',425; (devils’), 
299-. 

Altun Khan, 501. 
Aiiiban, 254. 

AnidA, 43, 266. 
AinitAbha (Buddha), ix., 
12, 127, 335. 336, 338, 

347. ,349. 350 ; 

(paradise of), 127, 217. 
Amitayus, 348, 352, 444. 
Ainogha-paim, 352. 
Amogha-siddha, 349,350, 

352- 

Amrita (ambrosia), 87 
Amsuvarman, 20. 
Amulets, 571. 

Anabhiaka (devft), 86. 
An-ugami, 136. 

Ananda, 8, 108. 
Anatmaka, ui> 
Ancestor-worsliip, 37?. 
Anger, 109. 

Am (title of nuns), 160, 
170, 202, 

Aniccam, iii. 

Animals (ransomed), 265 ; 

killing of, 211, 213. 
Animism, 19, 26, 34, 55, 
409. 

Anitya, 11 1. 
Antara-vftsaka, 201. 
Aparagodhana, see godh- 
anya. 

Apramftnabhft (dev&), 86. 
Apsaras,' 86. 

Arahatiaiii, 105, 137, 376. 
Archbishop, 187. 
Architectnre, 26a 
,Ar^t, 105, 137, 376. 
Arhatsbip, 137. 


Armenian Christians (in- 
fluence of), 422. 

Arrows in ceremonies, 

. 445. 4«3. 553- 

Arilpa, 8;. 

Arflpa-loKa, 85, 86. 

Aryabolo, 356. 

Arya-dev&, 8. 

Arya jtela, 356. 

Asain (shrines), 307. 

Asauasatya (devft), 86. 

Asahga, 14, 141. 

Ascension, feast of, 504, 
510 ; (of Buddha), 510; 
(of St. TsoA-K a'pa), 
510. 

Asceticism, 6. 

Ashta mangalain, 392. 

Ashia ratna, 393. 

A^ka, S 76 M2; (gifts 
of), 397 ; ipillars). 409 j 
(railing of), ii. 

Asoka (tree), 338. 

’ 11,260. 


282. 


Assembly-halF, 
Astrology, 450. 

Asui-a (Titans), 81. 
A^vatghosha, 8, 10. 
Atapft-devft, 86. 

LAtisa, 35, 54. , ^ 

Atman (or soul), 76, ill, 
112, 121, 126, 141. 
Attitudes (of fingers), 

141. 3375 hoi \ y ), 
A 335- 

Aureole, 337. 

Auspicious (days), 455. 
Avadfina, 162. 
Avalambana Sfltra, 98. 
Avalokita, 15, 39, 356; 
(four-handed ), 229, 357 ; 
(eleven-headed ), 1 5,357 : 
(thousand-armed), 357; 
(female), see Tftrft. 
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' Avalokitesvara, see Ava- 
lokita. 

Avataitoaka, 69, 125. 
Avatara-Laiiia, 227. 
Avici (hell), 95. 

Avidya, no, 119. 

Avriha (deva), to. 


Bacfcria, 8» loS, 541. 
Baidiu‘ya-kar-po (chro- 
nology), 20. 

Baikal (lake), 43. 
Bairotsana, 29. 

Bakshi, 56, 502, see also 
Bhikshu. 

Balti, 266. 

Bana, 156. 

Ban&ras, 134. 

Bandya, 171. 

Baptism, 448, 510. 

Bardo (interval between 
death and re- birth), 
^ “3. 49I1 562. 

Barhut, stupa, 345. 
Bas-reliefs, 239. 

Bathing (ceremonial), 
314, 423, 445. (of 
images), 424, 427. 

Bats of good luck, 4, 

, see Rosaries. 
Becoming (of). 121. 
Bednriya (Buddha), 353. 
Beings (classes of), loi. 
Bel (tree), 394. 

Bells (prayer), 298, 475. 
Benares, 134. 

Benediction (Cha-Wa), 
^239»245.30S.322; , 

Benedictive attitude (of 
images), 237. 

Berkeley, 107, 121. 
Besftrh (Vai^li), 10. 
Bhagavan, 344. 
Bhagavati, 438. 
Bhairava-vajra, 62, 131, 
362. 

Bhaisajyaraja, 353. 
Bhana. 156. 

Bharaavaja, 353. 
Bliarhut (stApa), 345. 
Bhava, 110, 117. 
Bhavacakra, 109. 
Bhavanam, 117. 

Bhikshu, 170, 213. 
Bhikshuni, 160, 170, 

202. 

Bhimmitra, 51. 

Bhoga, 394. 


Bhotan, 44, 226, 284, 
(sect), 55, 68. 

Bhrikufi, 20, 23, 359. 

Bihar-gyal-po 

Binzuru Sama, 353. 

Birth, no, 117. 

Birth-stories, loi, 533. 

Bishop, 187. 

Blessing, 239, 245, 306, 
(attitude of), 237, (be- 
fore food), 214. 

Blind (curing of), 550. 

Bod (= Tibet). 

Bodhi (perfect Wisdom). 

Bodhi-dharma, 8, 138. 

Bodhi-drtima, see Bodhi- 
tree. 

Bodhisai* (Bodhisattva), 
10, 137; (celestial), 348, 

Bc^iiisatship, 138 ; (sta- 
;?es), 139. 

Bodhi-tree, 6, 305, 343. 

Bbd-pa (= Tibetan). 

Body (three • fold of 
Buddha), 127, 347, 
(luciform), 127. 

Bogle (Mr.), 236. 

Bon (religion), 19, 55,389; 
(opposing Lamaism), 
29; (extent), 41 ;(devil8), 
27; (priests), 26, ' 34, 
(sacrihces), 420. 

Bone (trumpets), 300, 
493; (ornaments), 483, 
see iSkull. 

Bonze, 171, 422, and see 
Bdn. 

Books (sacred), 60. 

Bowl (alms), 211, 212. 

Boy-pupil, 173- 

Brahma (go(B, 85 ; (hea- 
vens of], 80. 

Brahnianas, 6. 

Bralimani geese, 200, 409. 

Brahmanism, 6, 17. 

Brani*ze = Brahman. 

Bre-pung, see De-pung. 

Bribsun, 23, 359. 

Bri-kung, see Di-kung. 

Brom Bakshi, 36. 

Brom-ton, 36. 

Brugpa, see pug-pa. 

Buddha, see Bakya Muni ; 
(coming), see Maitreya. 

Buddhas, 123, 342; (celes- 
tial), 12, 342; (Prat- 
yeka), 123. 

Buddha Gaya, 305; 
temple, 1 1 ; (rauing at), 
n. 


Buddha-palita, 139. 

Bum (bTOli), iii. 

Burial, 7, 305, 420. 

Buriat (tribes), 41, 43, 
282, 372. 

Burma, 8 ; (gods), 365 ; 
(Mahayana element in), 
123, 142, 476 ; (monks 
as schoolmasters), 566 ; 
(prayerllags), 409, 4 14 ; 
(sacred plays), 527, 541. 

Burnt-offering, 432, 533. 

Bu-ston, 20. 

Butan, see Bhotan. 

Butter (candles), 296, 
bas-reliefs, 239. 

Byam-pa, 355. 


Caitya, 261. 

Cakes, 219, 223, 297, 299, 
429» 449- 
Cakra. 390, 392. 
Gakravartin, 389. 
Calendar, 454. 

Candles, 2^. 
Candragupta, 375. 
Candrakirti, 30, 139, 378. 
Canon, 12, 54, 157; 

(Nepalese), 159; (Sou- 
thern), 10, 

Canopus (star), 510. 
Canopy, 295, 

Caps (of monks), 194; (of 
nuns), 199. 

Cardinals, 187. 
Car-procession, 312. 
Cathedrals, 287, 300. 
Cats, 520. 

Catur-mah&r&jak&yika, 
84. 290. 

Cauldron, 533. 

Causal nexus, 105. 
Causation, chain of, 105. 
Cave (hermitages), 254. 
Celebrations, 434. 
Celibacy, 193. 
Cemetery-dweller, 381. 
Cenotaphs, 262. 

Censer, 323. 

Ceremonies, 212, ^20. 
Ceylonese Buddhism, 9, 
123, 142, 476; (cere- 
monial union and 
fetishes in), 446 ; (rice 
images in), 32^ 
Chab-Tug, 201. 
Cha4&yatana, 110, 115. 
Chag-dor, 356. 
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Chag-na dorje, 356. 

Chag-wa (hand-blessing), 

239. 245. 305. p. 

Chag-z'i-]^ s= 4-handed. 

Cham of Causation, 105, 
1 19. 

Chaitya, 261. 

Chalice-cu^ 22;. 

Champa (Buddha), see 
Maitreya. 

Cham-pahi Ch’d-ha, 128 

Chana-dorje. 356. 

Changachellin^, see 
Sang-ua-ch’oling. 

Changes in Buddhism, 9. 

Ch’ang-skya, 243, 252. 

Chiin-rassig, see Avalo 
kita. 

Chanty, 138. 308, 493, 
566; (by words), 133, 
146. 

Cliarms, 387, 571. 

Chase of ^ai^e-goat of 
ill-luck, 512. 

Chechuling, see Ts’e- 
ch’og-ling. 

Chemiling, see Tao-mo- 
ling. 

Chenresi, see Avalokita. 

Ohetanfi; (mon.}, 412,576. 

Chiamdd, 278, 577. 

China, 8, 20, 43, 247. 

Chinha, 341. 

Ch’i-iier, 1^. 

Ohin-lab, 176, 434. 


432* 490. 533 - 

Ch’d (= Dhariiia), 132, 
156. 

ChWa, 434. 

Ch’di-de, 255. 

XJh’oikyong, 363, 477. 

Ch*d-ie, 186, 477. 

Ch’o-k’ang, see Jo-k ang. 

Ch’orten, 262. 

Ch’oa - kyoh (demons), 

363, sorcerers, 477. 

Clioir-master, 188. 

Chom-dan-das (Buddha), 

344. 

Chongju Sewimg, 512. 

Chnstian (nuracle-iiion- 
geringh 307 * (rolic- 
wo»hip),3i8; (ritual), 
422.' 

Christians, Nestorian, 
influence of, 421. 

Christmas-tree, 8 j. 

Chronology, Tibetan, 20, 
397 i (tabe), 452 . 575 - 


Chryse, 36. 

Churamaiii, 263, 343. 
Church, 1*69, 287. 
Chutuktu, 232. 

Cinha, 341. 

Cintamani. 

Circuniaiiibulation, 287, 
420. 

Clairvoyance, 477. 
Clapping hands, 486. 
Clergy, see Order and 
Hierarchy. 

Clock (water-), 218. 
Cloister, see Monastery. 
Clothes, 200, 511. 

Clothes of images (nab- 
ze), 424. 

Colleges, 178. 

Colossal images, 320. 
Colours, 331 337. 
Commandments, 134. 
Commentaries, 164. 
Conception (festival of), 

Con^li-shell (trumpet), 
298. 

Confession, 160. 
Consciousness, 110. 
Contemplation, 138, 14 1. 
Continuity (of becoming) ; 
1 12. 

Corea, 8. 

Cosmology, 77. 

Costumes, 200, 511. 
Council (great), 9; (of 
Kajagriha), 159 ; (Vais- 
ali), 10 ; (Kanishka), 9. 
Country-gods, 369. 
Court-ceremonies(atLha- 
sa), 322;(atTaslii-lbun- 
po), 321. 

Cow-god, 404 


Cowls, 195. 

Creed (the Buddhist), 

^ * 33 . ^ 

Cross, 30, 389. 

Crossing (oneself), 423. 
CUda-mani, 263, 343. 
Cycle of Life, 105. 

Czar, 167; (as the goddess I 
lixKj, 359. 


Buddhist), 


I>aba (a monk), 178. 
Dab-chad- (magical fig- 
ure), 153.^ 

Dab-lha, see War Go<l. 
Da’dar (arrow), 445, 483, 

Dagarbha, 262. < 


Dagger (necromantic), 
445. 483- 
Dagoba, 262. 

330. 

Dah'dar (arrow), 445, 

^483. 553- • 

Dah-pbo, 553. 

Dai Koko, 3^. 

Dakkini, j 29, 340, 366, 562 
Dalai Lftnia, 39, 227, 305 
(list of), 233. 

Da-lha, 88, 374. 
i)aiiiaru, 48. 

Dam-c’an, 371, 382. 
Dana, 138. 

Dance (devil), 34, 477; 

(lion), 539; (sacred), 515. 
Dante’s Inferno, 93. 
Dapung, 63. 2te. 

DAra Eke, see Tara. 

Dar c’og, 410. 

Darjeeling, 258, 288, 370, 
430* 

Dari^ina (fa-tca), 61. 
Dartya, 99, 369. 
Dai'winian descent, 21. 
Dasa hhUmi^vara, 139. 
Dasa-9ila, 134. 

Daughters (of Mftra), 6, 
109. 

Days, names and sym- 
bols for, 455. 

D6, see Dre, 494. 

Death, loo ; (god of )^ see 
Yaiiia ; (ceremonies), 
488. 

Debang, see De-pung. 
Deb-r&ja, 242. 

Decalogue, 134. 

Deer (lord of), r.34, 360 ; 

(maskn of), 531, 537. 
Deer-park, 1.34. 

Degrees, 185. 

Deities, J24. 

Delhi (Hasthiftpura), 552. 
De-lok, 100. 

Dem-ch’og, 163, 363. 
Demerit, K>i, 567. 
Demo-jbug or Den-jong 
(Sikfiini). 

De-no^ Hum, 159. 

Depa rAja, 242. 

De-uung (monastery), 63* 
189, 220,. 269. 

Der-chok, see (Darc’og) 
410. 

Der-ge, 159, 202, 278. 
Descent (from heaven^ 


240, 253. 
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Desire, 109, 110, 116 (see 
Mara). 

De srid, 40. ^40, 253, 577. 
Destiny, 30. 

Deva (gods). 

Deva (monk), 8. 
Deva-chan, 127, 139. 
Devadoka, 87. 

Devi (she-devil), 364. 
Deva#, 93.99, 363, 3fa; 
(dance), 34, 477 ; (dm- 
ease - causing), 405; 
(exorcising), 494, 
De-wa-chan, 127, 139. 
De-wa z’uii, 254. 

De-z’ift-s’eg-I". 345. 353- 

Dhaniek (stQpa;, 134. 
Dhaninia-pada, 162. 
Dhana, ijS, 493. 

Dhana Nanda, 393. 
Dharani, 141. 

Dharitri (inotker-eartli), 

344. 

Dliarina, 133. 
Dhariiia-cakra, 337. 
Dhaiina-kAya,. 127, 347. 
Dhaniia-kii'ti, 30, 378. 
Dhariiia-pada^ 162. 
Dliarma-piilas (devils), 

D^rma-rAja(of Biiouln), 
226, 233,242i(of Lhasa) , 

D^rniatraca, 377. 
Dliariiia (Hirira, 320,, 497. 
DliarniuMika, 8, 76, 3^. 
Dliatu-garliiia, 144. 
Dhrita-raslitra, 84. 
Dhyana, 136, 138. v 
Dhyuni-lhHihisalH, 136. 
DhyAni- Buddhas, 130, 
349* „ 

Dialectic, 184. 

Dialects (Buddha’s ser- 
iiions in), 15a 
Diamond (fouled). 352; 
jtlinme), w. 3^ 

Dice, 466. (leaded), 512. 
Diet of Lamas, 225. 
Dikong (iDonast.), 38,55, 
69, 276. 

Dina-cariyawa, 511. 
Ding-pdn, 3. 

Dipamkara, Buddha, 345, 
511.' 

Dipaipkara (monk), 35>i 
•ea At^Mi. 
IMpa-nam-sel, 358. 

376 (the Six- 


Discipline, 187, 192. 

Disease (remedies for), 
401, 405. 

Divination, 450 ; (by 
cards), 46$ ; (by beads), 
465; (by dice, 466). 

Divisions, 54. 

DivyAvadtlna, 108. 

DO. 159. 

UiKstrino, 132. 

Dograsdcstroyinginons. , 
282. 

Dogs (metcinjpsychosed 
men) 567 ; (bite charm), 
406. 

Dol-iang, 359. 


Dol-kar, 359. 

Doi-ma, 358. 

Dd-ma, 358. 

D6-mans(, 163. 
Doiii-bakshi, 36. 
Domestic Laimaisni, 566. 
Dom-ton, 36 

Dor- jo (Vajra), 298, 341 ; 


jo),62Ukyildiiu).335; 
(logs), 371, 3^2; (15- 
pbn), 293; (p’ag-mo), 

233,245,275;(som-pa), 

352; (4ak), 55, 73. 277- 
Dor-ma, 297. 

Dragon (thunder), 395. 
Di-ag po 330. 

Drag-s’5, 330. 

Drama, 539, (Burmese), 
541. 

Dra-pa (monks), 178. 
Drawings and paintings, 
239. 

Dress (monastic), 194,200. 
Dril-bu (bell), 2^, 341, 
Dri-ined knn-uan* (J&- 
taka play), 540. 

Drink (tea), 215, (spiri- 
tuous), 225. 

Dri-asa, 84, 307. 

Drugs (mystic words as), 

;40l. 

Drum isacred), 48, 300. 
Dsog-ch’en, 47, 72 ; (a 
monk), 47.' 

Dub-cli’en, 378. 

Duck (Brahtiiani), 200, 
409. 

Dttd. 03. 99, 363, 369. 
Dtid Dub-jed, 153. 
Diid-tsi (ambrosia), 87. 
jpug-i»a (sect), 55, 66, 68, 
242 ; (southern), 55. 


Dii-k’ans (assembly hall), 
260, 287. 

Dukkha^ 1 1 1. 

Duk-pa, see Qug-pa. 

Dul-va. 159. 

Durga, 129, 364. 

Dur^’rod (graveyard 
ghouls), 537. 

Dyaus-pitar, 356, 367. 

Dying, 100, 448. 

Eartli (spirits). 344; (de- 
mons), 484. 

Eating charms, 401. 

Ecstatic state, 128. 

Education, 173 ; (of laity), 
566. 

Eggs (on altar), 423. 

Ego, 100, 112, 121, 124. 

Eightfold (patli), 133; 
(division of relics), 306; 
(division of gods), 366, 

369- 

EkotibhAva. 112. 

Elder (monks), 174. 

Election of Grand Lamas, 
246. 

Elements (five), 453; (of 
body), 263. 

Elephant (white), 39O; 
(episode), 337. 

Eleven-headed Avalo- 
kita, 15, 357. 

Emanation, 347. 

Empedocles, 109. 

Endowments, 194. 

Energy (female), 129. 

Entrance to order, 171. 

Epidemic (remedies for), 

E^tilished Church, 54. 

Ether, 77, 264. 

Ethics, 119, 132. 

Eucharist of LAmaism, 

44 4- 

Enrope (Lamaisni in), 9, 
282. 

Everest (Mt.), 371, 430. 

Exainination(candidate8 
orders), 182; (physical), 
173; (for degrees) 182; 
(test books), 174, 183 ; 
(of Grand Lama), 216. 

Excrescence (on skull), 

343. 

Exercising death-devil, 
494 

Exoteric Buddhism, 
128. 
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Expiring breath (exer- 
cise), 145. 

Ex]>ulBion from Order, 
192. 

Eye (bestowing of), 550; 

(thousand), 357. 
Eye-shades, 300. 

Eye tooth of Huddha, 

318. 


Fa Uian, 551. 

Faith (novation by), 12, 

„ '46, 153. 49 P : 

familiars (spirits), 374. 
Family cults, 372, 566. 
Fan (palm-lcnf), 195. 

Fan (tribe), 33. 

Fasting, 501. 

Fatalism, ^o, 567. 

Father (title of Ju|iiter), 
356, 487 ; (title of La- 
mas), 566. 

Features (of Buddha), 

343 ; 333 ; 

demons), 3^. 

Feet (of Buddha), 335. 
Festivals, 501 ; (montnly), 
502 ; (annual), 50. 
Fetishes, 238, 446. 
Fig-tree (sacred), 343. 
Filigree work, 572. 

Fines, 192. 

Fire (sacred), 296. 

Fish (ransoming), 448. 
Five (groups of), 347, 397. 
Flags (luck or ‘Sprayer”), 
409. 

Flames (from head), 343; 
(enveloping body), 3375 
(in hell), 93; (thirst as), 
97 - 

Flesh (sacrifice), 495, 529. 
Flower-offering8,297,425. 
Flowers (conventional 
forms of), 339. 

Flux (life as a), 121. 
Flying-horse, 390, 410. 
Fo, see Biiddlia 
Food offerings, see Cakes, 
Oblations 
Footprints, 392. 
Foretelling, 458. 

Form's of prayer, 435. 
Formula (of causal nex- 
us), 105; (spells for ros- 
ary), 150. 

Forf^ine-telling, 4;S. 
Foithdatioii onaiildings, 

259 v * 


Four paths, 133. 

Four truths, 132. 

Frog (three-legged), 456. 
Full moon (day), 501. 
Funeral (rites), 48S. 


Gah-dan or Gali-ldan 
(monastery), 61,* 189, 
268. 

Gah-rab dor-je, 73. 
Gambling, 4170 
Games (of chance), 465. 
Gandhara, 14, 5 i 7 - 
(xandharvas, 84, 367. 
Gandhola (temple). 305. 
Gaiiesa, 368. 

Garhha, 260. 

Garlands, 297, 425. 
Garlic (forbidden t(» 
monks), 225. 

Gar ma-k Ilia, 272, 477, 
481. 

Gariida, 81, 367, 387. 
Gatha, 162. 

Gati, loi. 

Gautama, see S^kya, 


305. 344. 

Ge-dun (clergy), 169. 
Gedun-dub, see Gedun- 


grub. 

G^un-grab, 38, 63, 230, 


Gedun-gya-ts’6, 233, 
Ge-k*o (officer), 188, 193. 
Ge-lon (ordained Lftitia), 


171. 2 * 3 - 

G^lon-nia, 160, 170, 202. 
Gelong, see Geloii. 
Gelug-pa (sect), 36, 38, 


Gotama, see ^akya. 
Graces (before meat and 
drink), 214. 

Gradesof monkhood, 171. 
Grain, consecrated, 323, 
488. 

Grand Lama, 37. 233, 
3031 Dalai), 

233 ; (Tashi-lhunpo), 
235 ; (Sakya), 241 
(Urgya), 240; (Bhotan), 
226, 242 ; (receptions). 

321. 

Greek art-influence, 13. 
Gridhra-kata, 161, 377. 
(jrol-ma, see Tfirii. 
Grub-pa,* 141, 152, 378. 
Guard ans(supernatural), 
, 369. 374; , 

Guhyapati, 61, 352. 
Guilt-offering, 449. 
Giijaiilt, 80 
Gupta cliaracters, 22. 
Gur-gbn, 70. 

Guru Padma (or Rimbo- 
ch*e), see Padiiia-sam • 
bhava. 

Giisri-khan, 39. 

Gya-jin, see Indra. 
Gyal'clren, 84, 290, 538. 
Gyal-gon rimpi-cli*e. 235. 
Gyal-po (king - devils). 

369. 

Gyalts’an (banner), 408. 
Gyal-wa-rimp«)-cire, 39, 
228. 

Gyamtslio, 227, 233. 
Gj’^antse (mon.), 278, 317 
Gy6-bo (Gyal-po), 369.- 
Gyud (Tantra), 129. 


^ 54. 59 - 
Geilen, 171. 

Genii^ 3674 (local), 371. 
Ge-s*e, 185. 

Gets’ul, 171. 

Ghosts, 4^. 

(Jifts, 138, 398, 493, 566. 
Giorgi, 2. 

Glacier (torture), 95 ; 

(^s of), 370. 

Goblins, 369. 

Godhanya, 80. 
c;ods, 8 d, 334. 
Golden-fish, 393. 

Geimpa (monastery), 255, 
287. 

(jrun-iio (devil), 3^. 
Gornkhas, 53, 578. 
Chirakhuth, 393. 
Gosirsha, 394. 


Hair (of Budda), 343 ; 
(tonsure of candidates), 

337. ^ „ 

Hanle (monastery), 2S3. 
Hanuiniin, 19. 

Hare, in moon, 102. 
Hariti, 99. 

Harsha-vardhana, 20. 
Hartmann. 107. 121. 
Hastiiiapur. 552. 
Hastings (Warren), mis- 
sion of, 236. 

Hats. 104 ; (red)* 73 . 
195 J (yenow). 6 i 195; 
(black), 61. 

Haya-griva, 62, 164, 364, 

529. 
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Heart (the sacred), 147. 

Heavens, 84; (BralimA’s), 
86; (Indra’s), 85, 87 . 

Hells, 9o;(c<>ld), 95; (not), 

Heims (monastery), 282; 
(play at), 521. 528. 

Heraclitus, 121. 

Hercules, 374. 

Heredity, 100. 

Hermits, 223. 

Heriika, 51,131,496, 530. 

He-vajra, 131, 363. 

Hexagrams, 456. 

Hierarchical fiuddhism, 
227. 

Hierarchy, 227; (female), 
226. 

Hiniavat, 19. 

Himis (mon.), 282; (play 
at), 521. 

Hina-yftna, 10, 123. 

Hinda (mythology), 76. 

History, nebulous, x. , 
* 9 - 

Hiuen Tsiang, 15, 19, 26, 
56, 108, 307, 330. 338* 
501, etc. 

Hoblighnn, 232. 

Hodgson (Brian H.), 12. 

Hog (symbolizing stu- 
pidity), 109. 

Holies (the three), 388 


H( 3 i^ days, 501. 

Holy plays, 515. 

Holy-water, 2y. 

Homa, 432, 4^, 5^3. 

Homeric views, 367. 

Honouring persons or 
things, 287, 420. 

Hor tribe (Turki). 

Horn (exoFciser’s), 488. 

HoroMopes, 459 ; (an- 
nual), 460 ; (special), 
481 ; (death), 4^. 

Horse (car celestial), 32; 
(dragon), 410; (flying), 
390; (flags), 4<y. 

Hoshang, 31, 378. 534 - 

Hospitals, 269. 

Houris, 86. 

Houses (of Limas), 260; 

Howling devil-dancer, 
477 * 

HrI, invocation to Avalo- 
kita, 147.324,402.. 

H8uan-ehuang,see Hmen 
Tsiang. 


Hublighan, 227. 

Hue, Pere, 2. 

Hftip, mystic ejaculation. 
Human (bones), 300, 483, 
49^ ; (sacrifices), 516, 

Hung, see Hfim. 
Hunterian spelling, xviii. 
Hiituktu, 232 

’'arnut. 100. 


532. 

Hnxl^ on Ka 


XJLIAAIOV f/K*. 

Hwa Slmuff, 31, 378, 534. 
Hymn-book Hoore, 433. 
Hymns (to T)lr&), 435; 

(to Trinity), 439- 
Hypnotism (self-), 141. 


Ichneumon, 368, 377. 

Iddlii, 128, 141. 

Iddhi-pfida, 141. 

Identity (personal), 112, 
121. 

Idolatry, 12, 13, 15. 324. 

Ignorance, 105, no, 119. 

illusion, 7, IDI, 107, 121; 

Images, 13, 15, 291, 324; 
(colossal), 32o;(insignia 
of), 341; (self-creat^), 
292. 304; (stone), 278, 
339; (union with), 446. 

Inia^- worship, origin of , 

13. 324- 

Incantations, 141. 

Incarnate deities, 40. 

Incarnate Limas, see Re- 
incarnation. 

Incense 222, (butter), 
222. 

India (origin of Buddh- 
ism in), 5 ; (changes), 
9 ; (exptusion from), 
16. 

Indian (gods), 76, 367; 
(monks), 376; (shrines), 
305; ( fVedic charms), 

Individuality, i *^2. 124. 

Indra, 86, 356, 367; (as a 
Yaksha), 369. 

Induction'-ceremony, 1 78. 

Inferno, (source of 
Dante’s), r 


Initiation, 178, 185. 
Inspiration (physical in 
Yoga), 145. 
Instrumehts, 2C^, 30a 
Intercalation ox days and 
months, 454 
Investnre, 178, 185. 
lo (gfiddess), 373, 404. 


Irdhi, 128, 141. 
Iinn-tower (in S. India), 

leh^^evata, 152. 
mim, 16, 387, 583. 
levara, 141. 

Itinerancy, 21 1, 212. 


Ja, see Tea. 

Jacob’s ladder, 510. 
Jagannath (idol car), 313. 
Jainism, 4, 339, 424; 

(saints), 389, 393, 397. 
Jai-yung, see Maiijueri. 
Jilandhara, o. 

Jalendra, 368. 

Jambhala (god), 151, 368. 
Jainbn tree, 80. 
Jambndvipai; 80. 
Jambii-ling, see Jambu- 
dvipa. 

Jam-pa, see Maitreya. 
Jam-yang, 355. 

Japan, 9, 27. 136, 145. 


; (rosaries), 202. 

Jarimarana, 1 10. 

Jatakas (former births), 
loi;(as plays), 533. 

Jiti, no. 

Jengiz Khan, 37. 

Je nn-po-ch’e, see Tson- 
K’a-pa. 

Jetavana, 135. 

Je-tsun daiupa, see Tira- 
nitha. 

Jewel (the three), 33, 388, 
390 ; (wish -granting), 
544. 

Jig-ten-ba ( = worldly). 

Jina, 130, 267, 335, 349 - 

Jizo, 345. 

Jftftna, 138. 

Joll, 263. 

Jo-nan^ 55, 70. 

Jong-ni, 49. 
Jo-nn-jm-ch’e, 34^. 


Jo-wo-K’ang (catl 
23, 281, 300. 

Judgment of dead, 91, 


Ja(^ry, 476. 

Junior monks, 177. 
Jnpiter, 86, 336, 367; 
(planet), 451 ; (Plavms), 
269 ; (thnnder • bolt), 
27; (neavens of). 

Jyoti, 263^ 
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Ka-che, 266. 

Kaclam-pa (sect), 36. 
Kali-chan (^ab-chu), 186. 
Kali-dani-pa, 36, 54. 
Kali-gyur (canon), 157. 
Kah-^^ro, 129, 366, 429, 
562. 

Kali'lon, 254. 

Kaibisal mount), 19, 78,80. 
Kaiser, see Kesar. 
Kalaeakra, 15, 131, 163, 
269. 

Kala-devi, 129, 334, 364, 

Krilamltha, 1 51, 363, 365, 

KftlasiltVa (hell), 94. 

Kali. 14, 129. 1 31, 334. 

,,364. 537. „ 

Kalimpoiig, 284. 

Kalinga, 2^, 544. 

Kali link (Tartars), 9, 42. 
Kalpa, 76, HI. 

Kalpa tree, 86. 

K am (eastern Tibet). 
Kama, 84. 

Kaniala-sila, 31. 
Kama-loka, 84. 
K’ani-ts’an, 

Kanaka*nmni, 346, 351. 
Kanchinjun^a (moun- 
tain), 49, 370, 430 

511. 

Kan-dC, 366, 429, 562. 
J^iiij-gyur, 157. 
Kan^-s’ag, 221, 477, 
Kanishka (KanerKcs), 8, 
9, 1.2, io3, 573. 

Kanjur, 157. 

K’an-po (an abbot), 172. 
Kant, 107. 

Kapala, 341, 353, 363. 
Kapuava-stu, 541. 
Kargyu-pa (sect), 55, 63. 
Karma (act-force), xviii. , 
30, 100. 106, 222, 567 ; 
(Huxley on), 100. 
Karma (sect), 45, 52, 55. 
Karma-bakshi, 07. 
Karmn-kya (mon.), 272, 
477 ; (oracle), 481. 
Karma- marga, 57. 
Karmashar (mon.), 272, 
477 ; (oracle), 481. 
Kart’og-pa, 55, 73. 
Kar-tsis (astrology), 450. 
Kanina, 356, and see 
Avalokita. 

Ka’-sarpani, 356. 

Kashgar,' $83. 


Kashmir, 8, 11, 26, 163, 
377- 

K^8-t|ub-je, 50. 

Kft9yapa (Buadha), 346; 
(monk), 8, 346, 350. 

Ka^ak, 269. 

Kauiidinya, ’34c. 

Kavaca (amulet), 148, 
401. ‘)73- 

Ken-diiling (K|un-de-ling 
monastery), 253, mon. 

Kesar (King), 20, 167, 
478. 

Kevalatina, 76. 

Kha -ba-c’an(Himalayas), 
19. 

Khakkara,,2ii, 

Klialka (Tartars), 70. 

Klialsa, 163. 

Khandlia, 114. 

Klian-po (abbtit), 172. 

Khas-grub-je, 59. 

Kha-sW ch'orten, 315. 

Khatmainju (K’o-uom), 


K^atv. 


latvahga, ui. 

Khecara, 366). 

Khorlo, see Cakra. 
Khoten, 44. 

Kliri Sroiig de-tsan. 24, 
245. 

Khroda, 232, 334- 
Khrus-sol, 448, 502, 510. 
Khublai Khan (king), 37, 
227. 

Kiihlaighan (incarna- 
tions), 233. 

Khutuktu, 232. 

Kilang (monastery), 384. 
Kinchinjunga, 49, 370, 
Kings (4 guardian), 84 ; 

(5 great), 369, 477. 538- 
Kilinara, 367, 552. 
Kirghis, 43. 

Kitchen (g<Hl), 373, 404; 

(monastic). 191. 
Knowledge (true), 133. 
Kobo Daishi,27, (way of). 
Koko, Dai, 368. 
Koko-Nor, 227. 
Kdncli'i)g-gyaIpo. 
Kbii-ch’og-siim (the three 
Gems, see Triralna). 
Koot 129. 

Kraku-cchanda, 3^, 351. 
Krashi'Lunpo, see Tashi- 
Ihunpo. 

Krishna, 378. 

Km-K 3^, 334. 
K’rodha, 332, 334 . 438 . 


Kshatriya, 390. 
Kshitigarbha, 18 1, 345, 

358- 

Kshitipati, 358. 372. 

Kii (see body and imaged 
Kuhlai Khan, 37, 227. 
Kuchar Khanpo, 3^3. 
Kuku Khotun, 43, 282. 
Kuku Nor, 227. 
Kumarila, Brahmanical 
opponent of Biuldhisiii. 
Kutnldianda, 84, 369. 
Kiimbuni, 158, 280, 577, 
Knii-de-ling, 253. 
Ku-ner, 188. 

Kuii-gah-wo, see Ananda. 
Kun-tu-zaii-po, 349. 
Kurim, 449. 52 
Kuril, 80. 

Kurun (or Urgya), 281. 
Kuajiok, 232. ■ 
Kusi-nagara, 307. 
Ku-»’ok, 232. 

Kutila letter.^, 22, 149. 
Kuvera, 368. 

Kwaii-non, 249, 356, 350, 
435- 

Kwan-she-yin, 356, 359. 
Kwan-yin, 249, 356, 11:9. 

-giin, 244. 

Kye-lang Ononast.), 384, 
Kyil-k’or, 319. 

La-brang(mo!i.),2;8, 512 
I^adak, 43, 171, 265, 282, 
(mystic play), 521. 
Lag-na-Dorje", see \'4i.ji a- 
pani. 

Lahal, 284. 

Laity, 170, ?66. 

La.-k’ang, 287. 

Lalita (posture), 336, 
Lalita-v’istara, 1O2. 
Lama (meaning of 
word), 28 ; (the first), 
29; (order), 170; (num- 
bers), 41 ; ((band), 226. 
Ti;i!iia Yiini (monast.), 
283. 

Lilmai.sm, 17, 19,^, 41; 
( reformation), 36; (sects 

, “f). 54- . 

Lamas (order of), 169. 
Lrima.series, 255. 

Lam-de, 57. 

Lam -don (sgron), 57. 
Lamps, 296, 298;(fe8tival 
of). 51 1. 
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Lam-vim (dogmatic by 
Tt»oA-K’a-pa), 57. 
Lauca (lettera), 149. 
Lan-darma, S4»(^' 
sassin of), 5^, 52^ 
Lanka, see Ceylon. 
Lanterns ‘(feast of), 51 1. 
Lapeha (cairn), 283, 285. 
Lapis lazuli, 81. 

Lai-es, 215, 484. 

LatsUn Cli’eiiibo, 45, 55. 
Law, see Dharma; (true), 
126. 

Lay-brothers, 170. 
Laymen, 170, 566. 

Leh, 282. 

Lepchas, 28;, 286, 379. 
Letters (Tibetan), 22, 


Levitation of body, 128, 


141. 

Llia (gods), see Deva. 

Lha-lra (sorcerer), 482. 

Lha-k’ah, 2S7. 

Lha-mayin, 81. 

Llia-mo (she-devil), 3U. 

Lh&sa (name), 23 ; (cathe- 
dral), 23, joo;(Potala), 
229 ; (red Iiill), 229, see 
Marpo-ri ; (vicar apos- 
tolicus of), 2. 

Lhato (cairn), 283, 285. 

Lha-t*o t’o-ri, 19. 

Lhatsiin Ch’en-bo, 45, 
48, 55; (introd. Lftnia- 
ismto Sikhim), 49’Ji- 

LliO-Pug-pa (sect), 08. 

Libation to devils, 

225. 

Library, 168. 

Licchavi tribe, 19. 

Life, 102, (elixir of), 81 ; 


(eternal), 443 ; (ransom- 
ing), 265, 448. 

Liinbu (tribe), 484. 

Ling (royal monastery), 


253- 

Lihga (offering to devils), 
423. ^8,483, 

Ling-k’a, 4»3, 483. 532. 
Lion (pillars), 40Q, 414 ; 
(posture), 343; (throne), 
3361 343: (voiced), 151, 
, .356, 379- 
Litanies, 444. 

Literature, 155. 

Liturgy, 444. 

Livinff, 

Li-yuT, 44. 

Lob-nor, 393. 


Ldb-pdn, 188, see Padma- 
sambhava. 

Lob-ta (school), 260. 
Lob-zang tak-pa, see 
Tsoh-K’apa. 

Locand, 350. 

Ld-Dug-pa (sedt), 68. 
Lokftntarika, 96. 
Loke^vara (princes), 333. 
Lok-pftl, 84. 

Long (dragon), 410. 
L6-pdn, 

Ld-tsava, 187. 

Lotus (symbol of perfec- 
tion, etc.), 338, 339, 388; 
(birth from), 80, 381. 
Love (brotherly), np. 
Ld-zang,see Tsoh-K’apa. 
Lu , see N&ga. 

Lu-’bum. 

Ludk (ill), (scapegoat of), 
512. 

Lucky days, 455, 457. 
Lung-ta, 409. 

Lung-tog Yam-Thso, 233. 
LW-se ( begging-boivl), 
211, 212. 

Lust, 109, 115, 119. 


Madhyamika (schools), 
ri, 124. 

Mad ros(Mal-gro), 266,376. 
Magi, doctrine of, 394. 
Magic-circles, see Man- 
dala, (-sentences), 142. 
Magic (sympathetic), 401 , 

404, 446- 

Ma-gom, 74. 

Maguta (stCipa), 315. 
Maha-deva, 151, 363* 537- 
Mahd’idtaka, 540. 
Mahd-kala, 151,221,363, 



160. 

Maha - Maugdalyayana, 
8, 98, 108, 376. 
Mahd’purusha, 129. 
Malia-parinirvflna satra, 
162. 

Mahd-rajas (of quarter's), 
84. 

Maliftrftni, 364. 
Mah&-raurava (hell), 95. 
Maha-sahghika, 10, 123. 
Mali&'siddha, 378. 
Mahd-^ravaka, 378. 
Mahft-sthavira, 378. 
Mahatma, 3. 


Maha-utpanna, 72. 
Maha-vagga, 123. , 
Maha-yana doctrine, 10. 

124. 137- 

Mahoragas, 367. 
Maitreya (Buddha), 122, 
„32o,355- 
Maitirl (love), 136. 
Makara, J91, 

Makuta StOpa, 215. 
Mallas, crested Stfipa of, 


3I7‘ 

Mamaki, 350. 

Mamo (she-devils), 370, 



Manchu (dynasty ), 49, 254. 

Manchuria, 43. 

Mandala, 144, 163, l8l, 
217. 266, 296. 397. 444- 

Mandarawa, 382. 

Mandong, 261. 

Manes, 

Maiigala (ashta;, 392. 

Maiigala-sutta, 135. 

Mang-ja, 189. 

Mang-yul, 260. 

Mani (mystic prayer), 
1 48 ; (pray er-cy finders), 
149 ; (stone- walls, 261. 

Mani-Kah-’bum, x., 19, 
166. 

Mafiju-ghosha, 355. 

Mauju-sri (god of Wis- 
dom),' 12, 161,339,355, 
460; (incarnations), 35, 
231. 

Man-la (medical Bud- 
dhas), 353. 

Man -mo (spirits), 371. 

Manning (Mr.), 2. 

Mantra (spells), 141, 149> 
(for rosary), 150; 
(vehicle), 128, 151. 

Mantrayaua, 15, 128, 143, 
151. 

Manu (date of), 92. , 

Manushi or human Bud- 
dhas, 350. 

Mara (god of desire), 6, 
88. 344^ 37 j; (h?» 

daughtei-s), 109; (his 
devBs), 6, 517. 

Maricl, 219, 361. 

Mar-me-dsad, see Dipaqi - 
kara. 

Mar-pa, 55, 64. 

Marpo-ri (hill), 21. 

Marriage (by capture), 
553; (horoscopes), 458. 
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Mfurs (planet), 45 
Marat (Htorm-gimfl), 332, 
Masho (vil 1 .)« 512. 

Masks (for actors), 536 ; 

(mortuary), 496.497 
M^uerades, 515. 
Materialism, 76. 
Mati-dhvaja, 38. 

M&trikft (yum), 129, 163, 
362. 


Matter (views of), 7 /. 
Maud^alyayana, S, < 
108, 376. ■ 

Mfiya (illusion), 7, loi, 
107, 121. 

Mfty&(Budd ha’s mother), 


98. 


-day-pole, 410. 
Mayardsana (peacock 
throne), 336, 350. 
Mayari, 340. 

Me^ba (geoinantic 

iu^dha-goda, 
353. 498, 509. 

Medicine (sympathetic), 
401, 404. 446. 
Meditation (Dhy&na), 
136, 138, 335. 
Meditative (attitude), 

(fire-god), 367, 
,496, S». 

Melong (mirror), 393. 
Menander, I2.t, 357, 1541. 
Mendicant IdAmas, 48. 
Men-dong, 261. 

Merchant monks, 224. 
Mercury (planet), 199. 
Mercy (god of), 356 ; (^ 
dess of ), 359, 435. 
Merit (action of), 101. 
Mere (moant),78,39^,40a 
Mesmerism, 129. 
Metamoi-phosis, icxx 
Metaphysics^ 7^ 159. 
Metempsychosis, 100,226. 
Mewa, 457. 

Middle-path, II, 124. 
Mig-mar (Mars), 4U. 
Mig-tse-ma, 190. 
Miui-riispa (saint), 55, 64, 
167. 

MUinda, 124, 357, 476^ 

mMu^ paftha, 124. 
Milinda praena, 12^ 
Mind, 114. 

Mindolling, 55, 73, 173, 
277 - 


Ming (dynasty), 38. 

Miracles, 247, 249 ; (Chris- 
tian), 307. 

Mirror (magical), 393, 445. 
482. 

Misery, no, 132 : (of 
gods), 90. 

Missals, 157. 

Missionaries (Buddhist), 
8, 376 ; (Roman, in 
Lhdsa), 2. 

Mitre, 24, 197. 

M6 (divination), 465. 

Moha, 109, 1 13. 

Monasteries, 2$; ; (list 
of), 266. 

Mongol, patronage of 
LAmaism, 37, 39. 

Mongolia (Ldmaism in- 
tr<3. to), 38, 43, 70; 
(re-introd.), 501. 

Mongolian (alphabet and 
scriptures), 38, 158; 

(Lilma), 45. 

Monkeys, origin from, 
19; (symbol), 115. 

Monkhood, 170. 

Monlam (celebrations), 
422. 

Month (festivals of), 502. 

Monuments (religidus), 
261, 

Moral conduct, 133 ; 
(rules), 134. 

Morality; 132. 

Mora monastery, 477. 

Moulmein, 36. 

Mountain-gods, 370. 

Mriga-d&va, 134. 

Mucalinda (Nftga) 345. 

Mudr& (attitud^), I 4 i, 

Mu^mmadan (expulsion 
of Buddhism)^ 16, 583. 

Mumii)er8, 5 * 5 - 

Mummery, 144, 224. 

Muni (sage), 5, 31 1, 345 - 

Music, 432. 

Musio^ instruments, 298, 
300 : (notation), 433. 

Musician (heavenly), 83. 

Mystery-play, 515. 

Mystic ^ntences), 141, 

MystuKAl Buddhism. 128* 
142. 

Mysticism, 124, 128. 142. 
Mythology, 76, 324 J 
(of Hindus). 77, 3 * 4 # 

j66. 


Nii-ch*u& (oracle), 478, 

. 521. 

Na-dag-pa, 55 , 73- 
NJt-dAn 376 . 

Nftga. II, 84. 104 , iH 
156, 2to, 368; (worship), 

164,267,499. 508. 

Nftga-mja, 28^ 
N&gftsena, 124. 377, 476. 
]^ag-pa (sorcerer), 209, 
„ 475 , 47 ^ ,483. 

Nag-po Ch en-po (Mftna- 
. kafe), 365. 

Nag- wah L6-zaik Gyu-tB*o, 
39. 47. 227. 233, 253, 
. 327- 

Nali-ilag, 73. 
]^ali-t’i-tsan-po, 19. 
Nail-parings of L&iiia’s 
(as c harms), 402. 

Nain Singh, 266, 512. 
N&jarjiina, 8, 10, ll, I 5 i 
to, 125 164, 378. 
Nakula, 377. 

Nalanda, 24,64. 

Nal-jor (= YogAcAryA), 

141. 

Naina-rOpa, no, 115. 
Namclii (monastery), 259, 
285. 

Nam-c’u van-dan, 142. 
Names of Buddha, 203, 
353. 

Names of monasteries, 
257, 266^ 

Nain-go (masts), 487. 
Namgyal (monast.), 253, 
272. 

Nam-t’o-srils, 84. 370. 

SAn (devil), 372. 

Nanda (naga), 368. 
Nandos (the nine), 393- 
Nau sa (play of), 553. 
Naraka (hell), 90- 
Nari-K’or-sum, 265, 266. 
NAit), 16, 

Nartliang (mon.), 156, 

NAts (of Burmese), 365. 
Navakosoi 393. 
Navimiddlii, 393. 

Navang Lonswig, see 
Nag^wah. 

Nava-isitna^ 393- 
NayabHu, if. 

NAvakas, 180^ 

Ne-chung (oracle), 478* 

521, 

QQ 
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Necromancers, 478. 
Ne-4en (chu-tug), 376. 
Nen-n&, 170. 

Sen-f 5 , 170 
Neophyte. 178. 

Nepal, 8,20,44, 260, 284, 
315* 382,470; (canon), 
*39- 

Nestorian influence in 
China and Tibet, 421. 
Netan c’u-dnig. 376. 
Newars, 328, 456, 470, 
Ne\r-mo<»n (day). 501. 
New Year (festival), 

Ni^il^ana, see Nirvana. 
Nidana, 105, 107. no. 
Nihilism (sophistic), 125. 
Nimbus, 337. 

Nih-ma-pa, 55, 68, 72. 
Nirm&na'kiiya, 127, 347. 
Nirvana, 10, 119* 124, 

Sfi-t^ (book),. 161. 

Nomen Khaii, 253. 
Non-Ego, 124. 

Norbu (gem), 389. 
Nor-pa, 55, 70, 

Nortnern school, 9. 
Nostril (closing), 145. 
Nothingness,, 125. 
Novice, 178. 

Novitiate (admission), 
178. 

Number of Lamas, 41*52. 
Numerals, symbolic use 
of, 367. 

Nuns, 160, 170,202,274, 
275, 286. V 
Nya-thi-tsanpo(kin'g), 19. 
Nying-ma-pa (sect), 55, 


Om man! padme hilm 

,^139. 148. 

’0-pa-nie, 349. 

Oracles, 475 ; (of govern- 
ment), 478. 

Order (of Lamas), 168. 
Order, 168. 

Ordination, 185. 

Organs (sense), 115, 
Original sin, 115, 160, 
222. 

Orisons, 219. 

Otancipara (vihara), 2S, 
36, 266. 


Nyi- 


68,72. 

•thi, 161. 


Oaths, 570. 

Oblations, 215, 225. 
Occultism, 128. 

Ocean jewels, 88. 
Ocean-ljama, 228. 
Odantapura vihara, 28, 

*0(i«pag-med, ^9. 
'Od-ser, 219, 301. 
Offerings, 2^ 423. 
Oflicials, 187. 

Og-min (heaven), 85, 

497, 

Olympus, 77, 78, 86. 
0m» 142, 148, ibo, 165. 


Paccaj’^a,. 106. 

Pad Ilia, 95. 

Piidma-juu-nR, see Pad- 
ma-sambhava. 
PUdina-Kar-po, 68. 
Padina-pani, see Avalo- 
kica. 

J/Padnia*sambhava(Baint) , 
^ (founded Lamaism), x, 
24, 29. 55 , 68 , 73. 195. 
^2 ; (departure from 
Tibet),32; (deiflcation), 
33.73.3'2.34o.379.5>8. 
52S.531. S 43 .: 5 . 5 ' ; &»- 

ciples),3i ; (visit to Sik- 
him), 44 ; (to Bhotan), 
68 . 

Padin&sana (lotus-seat), 

338- 

P’ag-mo, see Dorje-p*ag- 
mo. 

Paintings, 331. 

Palace 'monastery, see 

Ling. 

Pal -dan, title of Ati^a, 
Lliamo, Yes’e, etc. 
Pali (scriptures), 156, 159. 
Palingenesis, 100,121, 227. 
Faiica:bala 131. ^ 

Paflca-raksliasa, 131. 
Panca-Hlla, 134. 
Paflca-tantra, 163. 
Panch’en lAma, 235. 
Panch’en Riin-po-ch*e, 


235 * 

Fangita, 186. 

Pan^urA, 351. 
Pantheism, 122, 129. 
Pantheon, 324. 

Paradise (Buddha’s), 127, 
217 ; (Indra’s), 86 ( (St. 
Padma’s), 32. 

PftramitA (vutues), 138, 
541 - 


Parafu, 341. 

Pari (L&ma), 326. 
Paribhogika, 420. 
Pari-nirvAna, 11, 120, 
J22. 

Paritta, 142, 446, 

476. 

Parivrajika, 178. 185. 
Park ha (signs), 456. 

Paro (monastery), 44, 278, 
284,293. 

PAr^va (monk), 8. 

Patau jali, 128, 141. 
Paternal Buddhas, 339. 
Path (eight fold), 133. 
Paticca-saniuppAdo, 105^ 
PAtimokkha, 160. 

Pato (mon.), 44, 278, 284, 

293- 

Patriarchs (list of), 8. 
Pat^mi (goddess), 325. 
Peacock, 88; (feathers), 
298, 445 ; (throne), 336, 
349* 

Pedong, 284. 

Pehar (King-devil), 371, 

Pel^ng, 43,158,279,327; 

(L&iiia), 243. 

PeW, 29, 237. 

Peniakoi, 279. 
Peraiongchi, 50, 173, 258, 
265, 285, 512, 

Penance, 6 ; (by proxy). 

319- 

Penates, 484. • 

Perfumes, 394. 
Personality, 112, 121. 
PeshAwar, 14. 

Pessimisin, 122. 
Phag-mp, see Dorje- 
p’agmo. 

Pha-pa, title of Avalo- 
kita, etc. 

Philistinism (of Muham- 
madans), 16. 

Phnngi, 30. 

Phur-bu, 51, 341, 488. 
Phylactenes, 402, 531. 
Pictni^, 3JI. 
iPig(symboIof Stupidity), 
109. 

Pilgrims, 305, 278. 
Pindar, 109. 

Pingala, 99. 

>al-t 


Plpal-tree, 337. 
Pint (ceremony), 
4^, 476. 

Pitaka, 159. 

Pittttk (moBi.Vs84. 


M*. 
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nanelto, 19ft 454. 

Plato, 10, 107, 109. 

PJajB, SI 5. 

PiotinuB, 14 1. 

Pluto, 90, 367. 

POn-ba, flee ]B 5 n. 

P’ongi (Burmese monk 
etymol), 30. 

Pope (Lftinaist), 37 ; and 
see Grand Lftmas. 
Popular Lfiinaism, 566. 
Postures, 145. 

Pouda' palace, 21, 39, 
40, 229. 

Pradaksiiina, 287, 420. 
Prajfta, 125, 161, 356. 
Pra^ia-p&i*amil&, II, 125, 

Prasanga-madhyamika, 

*39. .. 

Prasenajit, 19. 
Fratimoksiia, 160. 
PratityaSainutpada, 105. 
Pratyeka (Buddhas), 123, 

*37. . 

Pravrajya, 178. 

Prayag, 377. 

Prayer, 12, 15, 141, 213, 

t,435- , , 

Prayer-barrels, 149. 
Prayer-cylinders, 149, 
172, 218. 

Prayer-flags, 408. 
Prayer-formula, 141,213, 

Prayer-machines, 149, 
172, 218. 

Prayer- wheels, 149, 172, 

21S, 573. 

Preaching attitude, 337. 
Precentor, 188. 
ftwepts, 134. 

Precious things, 389. 
Breta, 96. 

Priest, see Order and 
Worship. 

Priestcraft, 18, 153, 217. 
Priest-king, 227. 
Printing, 157, 219, 327. 
Procession, 168^ 
Pronunciation (roles), 
xvii. 

Proverbs, 175. 

Pu-kwa, 456. 

Punakba (mon.), 44, 284. 
Pun^arika, 96. 

Pungl, 30. 

PonishiMiks, 193. 
P'unts’o-llng, 71, 274. 
Punya, 30. 


^pil, 173. 

Purang, 260. 

P’ur-bu, 51.341, 483,488. 
Purgatory, 90. 

Purusha, 129. 

Quarters (Kings of), 84. 
Qttietists, 141. 

Bab- jam-pa, 186. 

Rad^iig (Lama), 235. 
Ra 4 ohg(moh.), 56, 274. 
Kaga, 109. 

Rag-bushes, 409. 

Rahau/ 376. 

Rabat, see Arhant. 
Rahu. 82, 269, 455. 
Rahula, 82, 377. 
Rain-bow (cordon), 103, 
331- 

Rain (compelling), 499 ; 

(worship), 508. 
Raivata, 345. 

Raia-griha, 108. 
Rakshasa, 32, 81, 369. 
Ralung, 68. 

Ramiiioch'e (monastery), 
23,272,477,508. 
Ransoming (life), 265, 

448- 

Ratna (gem), 389. 
Ratna-kUta ' Siitra, 99, 
161. 

Ratna-pani, 351. 
Ratna-saihb&va, 349, 
350 - 

Ravana, 32. 

Rays (of light), 337, 343. 
Re-birth, loi, 109; (of 
Grand Ltmas), 229. 
Red-hats, 73 ; (sect), 68, 

Rectory, 189, 214. 
Reformation (Lftmaist). 

36. 

Refreshments in church, 
214, 220. 

Refuge formula, 440. 
Refuges (tliree), 440. 
Regenerated Lamas, 227. 
Regent, 23^, «40, 253. 
Re-incarnation , 100, 1 2 1 , 
227 , 


Buddha), 7. 319. 420; 
(of Grand L&mas), 253. 
Reting (L&nia), 235. 
Retreat (in rains), 223. 
Revelations, 56, 165. 


Rhinosceros, 397. 

Rice-offerings, 295 ; (of 
univci*se), 2 ^ ; (images 
in Ceylon), 329. 

Rinang, 553. 

Rin-cli’en-na-diin, 389. 

Ri-rab (Mt.), 78, 398, 400. 

Rites, 420. 

Ri-wo-ch’e (mon.), 279. 

Road to heaven, ^92. 

Robes, 200 ; (giving of), 
511. 

Rol-pa (Mafijusri), 336. 

Rol-pahi dorje, 243. 

Roman Church (ana- 
logies), xi. 

Rosaries, 202 ; (spells for), 
ISO- 

Routine, 212. 

Rudra (god), 209, 332. 

Rugs, 294. 

Rules (moral), 134, 138, 
160; (thirty-six), 171, 
179 ;(two hundred and 
fifty-three), 171 ; (of 
monasteries), 1 88. 

Riipa (form), ^,115. 

Russia (Lamaism in), 
9, 41, 282. 

Sahdag (local genii), 371, 
484. 

S’ab-duii (title), 179. 

Sacrifice, 425 ; (flesh), 495, 
527; (burnt), 432, 533; 
(d^), 529 j (human), 
516: 

Saddharma - pundarlka, 
126, 138, 142, 162. 

Sa-gO masts, 484. 

Saints, 376. 

Saint-worship. 33, 376. 

^kra. see Indra. 

Sakrid'ftgani&, 136. 

I^akti (female energy), 
129. 

Sakya (monastery), 69, 
274; (sect); 37. 55 . ^ 

Sakya (pandita), 37, 69, 
227. 

gakya-muni, 5 ; (image) 
343 ; (death), 7, ife, 
308; (temptation), 6; 
(the “ Second "), 370. 

Sakya.pa(8ect),37,55j&. 

S&la (tree), 7, 185, 308. 

SaniAdhi, n8, 141. 

Saman (God in Ceylon), 

325- 
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Sftniftiiera, 136. 
Saiiianta-lthiulra, 14, 73, 
„ «3>. 349. 358- , 

SaiiibliaJa, 283, 306. 
Sainhliara, 151/163, 363. 
Sainbhoga-kuya, 127,347. 
Sam-bhota', 21*. 


Seng-dong-ma (devil), 
430- 

Sei'inons (Buddha's), 135. 
Seqient, see Naga; (char- 
mer), 552. 

Serra (mon.), 63, 189, 269. 
Seven (jewels, etc.), 389, 


Sod-nain Gya-ts*o, 233. 
Sol-pon, 188, 237. 
Sooth-sayers, 451, 475. 
Sorcery. 475. 

Sormw, 132. 

Sosanika, 381. 

Soul, iii» 112, 121, 126, 


Samsiira, 10, 109, 126. 
Saiiivara, 151, 163, ^63. 
Samyak-Sambuddlia 
(title of Siikya Muni). 
Saiii-yas (monast. foun- 
ding), 28, 108, 266. 
478. 5«3- 

Sandal (rosary), 207. 
Sangacheling (moiiaHt.), 
50, 258. 

Sahgha, 169. 
Sahgharania, 261. 
Sahghati, 200. 

Sang'kar, 266, 278, 283. 
Sah-gyiis, see Buddha. 
Sahsiira, 10, 109, 126. 
Sahskara, 106, no. 
Santa-rakshita, 28, 315. 
I^pataratna, 390. 
Saptaparna, 377. 

Sarana, 337. 
Saraiiga-naih, 360. 
^riputra, 8, 376. 

$&iira. 330, 420. 

Wmath, 1^, 360. 
Sarvastivada, 124. 
Has-kya (monast.), 69, 
274 ; (sect). 37. 55* 69. 
Satscha, 330, 497. 

Sattva, 112, 423. ^ 
Saiurn, 455. v. 
Santrftnta, 162. 

Scales (oi'deal of). 113. 
Schools (northern and 
southern). 9. 
Scho[^nhauer, 107, i2o. 
Scorpion (charm), 405 ; 

(exorcism), 488. 
Scriptures, 155. 
Sculpture, 239. 

Scytnian, 8, 108, 541. 
Seal, 202; (Grand Lftma's), 
242. 304. 

Seas (seven), 78. 

Sects, 54. 

Sedent (jiostures), 335. 
Selengim^k, 282. 

Self, 1 12. 

Self-consciousness, 1 10. 
Self -extinction, 138. 
Self-sacrifice. 138. 

Self -8prung(ima^), 328. 
Seii-c%n riiiqKi-ca’e, 243. 


Sliab-^ung (title), 179. 
Shadow (of Buddlia), 
318. 

Shakya-thuba, 343. 
Shamanism, 19, 26, 29, 
420. 

Sha-mar. 81. 

Shambhala, 283, 306. 
Shatu-cli’o-dud, 307, 
Shaving head, 179. 
Sheep’s shoulder-blades 
(divining by), 465. 
Sheldrake, 200. 

Shen-rab (god), 30. 
Sher-chin, see Prajfia 
paramita. 

Shi-je-pa, 74. 

Shin-je, see Yama. 
Shintoism, 27, 393. 
Shrines, 305. 

Siam, 8, 9. 

Siberia, 43, 282. 

Sibi (Jataxa), 550. 
Sickness (curing), 401. 
Siddha, 152, 271. 
Siddhairta, 5. 

Siddhi, 141, 152, 378. 
Sikhim (intro, of Lftnia- 
ismto).44, 51,52, 284; 
(Lamas of), 45, 244; 
(king), 341, 379. 
Sikhin, 346. 

Slla (moral rules), 134. 
Siladitya, 138. 

Silk (rob^), 200. 

Sin (word for), 175. 
SiAhanada. 151, 267, 356. 
S’inje, see Yama. 

Sirios (dog-star), 510. 
Sita (Tara). 359. 

Siva, 14, 330. 

Sixfold (states of life), 
lOI. ' 


Six-syllabled spell, 148. 
Skandha, 114. 
SkulMmwl, 299. 

Skull -drum, 300. 
iSky-<lenion.s, 487. 

Sling, 341. 375. 483- 

Snake-demigods, 368. . 
Soap, 214. 

So-bdn, 188, 237. 


141. 

Soup in clmixili, 220. 
Southern school, 9. 

Space, 77, 264. 

Sparsa, no. 

Spells, 150. 

Spinoza, 123. 

^raddlia, 99. 

Srag-dhara, 81. 

Sramana, 136. 

Sramanera, 136. 
i^iTivaka (bearer), 136. 
Sravasti, 135, 161. 
Srong-tsaii'gam-po, 19, 

Srot-appanna, 136. 

Staff (mendicants’), 21 1. 
Stars (influence of), 450. 
Statues, 339. 

Stature of mythical 
Buddhas, 345. 
Sthavira, 171 ; (sixteen), 

376. 

Storm (-god), 332. 

Sbupa, 262. 

Styx (Buddhist), 92. 
Su-dari§fana, 88. 

SudhAna Jataka, 551. 
Suffering (origin of), 1 33. 
Siikhavatl, 127, 139. 
Suiiiatikirti (Tsoii-k’a- 
pa). 

Sumedha, 346. 

Sumeru, 78, 398, 400. 
Siini-pa k’anpo, 20. >/ 

Sunday (Buddhist), 501. 
Sung-Yun, 541, • 

Sun-worship, 13, 127,347. 
SUnyatii, 125. 
Supernatural (powera), 
141, 152,378. 
Surmounting Buddhas 
(on images), 338. 

Sutra, 159, 162. 

SUtr&nta, 123, 162. 
Suvarnadvipa, 36. 
Svastika {cross >,30,389. 
Svavamhlmnath (stupa), 

315- 

Swan maidens, 552. 
Syllables (ni^^stic), 142. 
SymUds, 341, 387; (in 
hats), 197. 
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Tables (of Lainas), 294. 
Tachog, see Fla^, and 
Hayagriva. 

Ta-erii-ssu (luon.)) 280. 
Tag-inar c*liam, 516. 
T’ag*p’u (caves), 257. 
Ta^-ten (niona8t.)i 70. 
Tale Lfiiiia, 39, 227. 
TaJisiiians, 402, 531. 
Talung (sect), 55,69. 
Tamcli’og, see Haya- 


griva. 

Taindin, see Hayagriva. 

Tani-ze (=Br&hmau). 

Tangut, 266, 581. 

Tiin-gyii-ling, 253 ; (plan 
of). 522. 

Tangy nr (commentaries), 
157, 164. 

Tanlm, 1 10, 1 16. 

Tanjur, 157. 

Tiin-ina (slie-devils), 27, 
371, 382, 529. 

Tantalized souls, 96. 

T’aii-t’on-gyiil-po, 385. 

Tantra, 129, 152, 163. 

Tantnsm, 14. 

T*an-yig (books), 165. 

Taoism, 19. 

Tam, 22, 23. 258, 360, 
551 ; (worship of), 435. 

Taranatha, 43, 55, 70, 
240, 282, 327. 

Tartars, 9, 

Tashiding, 50, 53. 258, 
285, 512. 

Trislii g6-mau, 264. 

Tnshi Lama, 230. 

TaHhi-lluinpo, 63, 189, 


260, 270, 535. 
Tashi-rab-ka, 49. 
Tashisudon (inonast.), 44, 
284. 

Tathagata, 122, 345, 353. 
Tats’in (Home), 422. 
Tawa, 61. 

Tea service (general), 


I9L 215. 

Tea-drinking, 214. 
Teaching attitude, 134. 
Teeth (relics), 308. 


Telopa (monks), 64. 
Temples, 287. 
Temptation (Buddha’s), 
6, 344- 

Ten (prohibition^), 134. 
Ten-del (Nid&na), 105. 
Tengri, 372. 

T eng-pa, la 
T*eng-wa, 202. 


Ten-gye-ling, 253 ; (plan 
of), 522. 

Tent (god), 70; (taber- 
nacle), 282. 

Terma (revelations), 57, 
58, 165. 

Terminology (Buddhist), 
165. 

Tcr-pa-ling, 239. 

Teshu L&ma, 230. 
Text-books, 174. 

Thang Chu (recoid), 20. 
Thang-kar pass, i, 2. 
Thah-yig ser-t’en, 45. 
Tlieg-pa (yiTna), 10, 
Theiatic Buddhism, J26. 
Theogony, 122. 
Theosophy, 128. 
Thigh-lMme trumpets, 48, 
300. 

Thin-le-Gy4-t8*o, 233. 
Thi-8rong-de-tsan, 24, 30, 

24s. 

Tho, 330. 

Tho-ling (mon.), 283. 
Thotiiiii-Sanibliota,2i,22. 
Thor, 88. 

Tho- wo, 330. 

Three geiiis, 346, 388, 390. 
443- 

Three Holies, 346, 443. 
Tliree Refuges, 440. 
Thug-je-ciren-po, 356, 
Thm-sol, 434, -448, 502, 
510. 

Tliiimi Sambhota, 21, 22. 
ThunderlM>lt,i 5 , 25 , 27 ,&c 
Tibet (pre-Buduhist), 19. 
Tiger-devils, y6. 
T’ig-se, 266, 283. 

Tilopa (monk), 64. 

Timed Kiiii-dan (Jataka 
play), 540. 

Tinge (mon.), 274, 533. 
Tisri, 240, 577. 

Titans, 81. 

T’o, 330. 

To lling (monast.), 51. 
Tonsure, 179. 

Tope, 262. 

Top-knot, 179. 

Tor-ma cakes, 297. 
Tortoise, 395. 

Torture, 568. 
T’o-t’ori-iian-tsan, 19. 
Trading monks, 224. 
Transcendental wisdom, 
160. 

Transmigration, 100,226. 
.Trayastrnisa, 86. 


Tree (of heaven), 81, 86, 
88, 96 -.(CliriMtmas), 8l. 
Trigiams, 394. 

Tri^aya, 127, 347. ^ 
Tri-iiiurti (<^f Liimaisni), 

ai355- 

Trinity, 346, 347. 
Tri-pitaka, 159. 
Tri-ratna, 33, 388, 390. 
Tri-^arana, 340. 

TrislniA, 110, 1 16. 
Tri^tira, 342. 

Trividagni, 114. 
Tri-vidya, ill. 
Trumpets, 298. 

Truths, 132. 

Tsa-cha, 330, 497. 
Tsam-ch’o-diiii, 307. 
Tsa-mo-ling, 253. 
Ts’e-gug, 447. 

Ts c-iiicli filing, 2^3. 
Ts’e-pag-nied, 348. 
Ts’e-ring che-ua, 370. 
Tsi-pa, 451, 

Tsou-K'a-pa, 38, 54, W. 
198, 223, 227, 268, 280, 
292. 

Tsug-tor (Usinilsha), 369. 
T’uba (=Sakya). 
T’ug,i47. 

T’ug-je cli en-po, 356. 
Tui-sol, 434, 448, 502 i 
510. 

T’ul-ku, 232. 
Tuiig-raiiipa, 186, 
Tuii-mon, 434. 
Turquoises, 209,239, 5;7- 
Tusliita (heaven), 77, 86, 
128. 

Tutelaries, 1 52, 361 ; (sec- 
tarial), 58,62,65,69,72. 


U, province, 265. 
Udunas, 162. 
Udanavavga, 162. 
Udandapura, 28, 36, 266. 
Uddesika, 420. 

Udyana, 26, 197, 306, 
380. 

Umbrella, 392, 393. 
Uni-dse (officer), 188, 
293. 

Universe (Buddhist). 77 ; 
(offering of), 296, 397; 
see Maiidala. 
UpAdana. 1 10. 
Upadhyaya, 31, 171, 172. 
Upagupta, 8, 120, 442. 
l^pfifi, 159, 376. 
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